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The  cavalry  of  our  ancient  English  armies,  dating 
from  the  Conquest  upwards,  consisted  of  knights  and 
ineu-at-arms,  who  constituted  tlie  heavy  cavalry ;  and 
demi-lances,  hobilers,  and  mounted  archers,  who  were 
equip|>ed  for  light  and  active  duties.  Cavalry  and 
chivalry,   as   is   plain,   had  the   same   derivation.  (*) 


Ancient 

CftTftlrjr 


(')    OJievah  French;   cavnlht  Italian;   ctibailua,  Lalin ;  ca/3aXAfri, 
Grock;  cojjtrZ,  Irish ;  eapcW,  Giwilic ;  A:</(/Z,  Welsh. 

"Eqnofl  ab  cquo,  is  said  of  every  ryght, 
Asd  chevolior  is  said  of  chovalrio, 
In  wKicho  a  rider  called  is  a  knight. 
ArogoDors  done  also  specifio 
Culialliuro  through  all  that  portie, 
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Honour  was  awarded  in  all  times  to  those  who  rode 
on  horseback ;  so  we  find  the  Greek  horseman  and 
the  Roman  eques.O)  and  after  them  the  knight, (*) 
the  chevalier,  the  caballero,  and  the  reiter,  forming 
an  equestrian  rant  of  the  e/ife  of  all  countries.  "  The 
superiority  of  the  feudal  warrior,  who  fought  on  horse- 
back," says  Sir  E.  Creasy,  (*)  "  protected  by  his  coat- 
of-mail  armour,  over  the  common  people,  who  fought 
on  foot  and  without  armour  of  defence,  was  efiective 
in  war,  and  tended  more  and  more  to  encourage  the 
pride  of  superiority  of  class.** 

Men-at-arms  were  simply  men  in  armour — heavily  f 
armed  cap-k-pie,  "ad  ungucm  armafr\*) — consequently, 
every  knight  was  a  man-at-arms,  although  every 
man-at-arms  was  not  a  knight.  As  a  class,  they  con- 
sisted mainly  of  tenants  in  capife,  holding  of  the 
Crown  by  tenure  of  military  service,  or  their  substi- 
tutes (servientes) ;  and  it  included  pretty  nearly  all 

Is  uame  of  worship,  and  so  took  his  ginmng 
Of  spurs  of  gold  and  chieflj-  riding." 

(Lidgat«,  in  his  ToIas  of  the  Sonet  the  Sheep,  and  th6  Ooat,  quoted 
by  Mcyrick,  i.,  p.  62.) 

(')  Both  at  Athens  and  Sparta  we  find  iTireTc,  horsemen,  to  hare 
composed  the  second  order  in  the  Commonwealth,  being  placed  aboTo  - 
the  commonalty,  and  next  to  those  of  the  highest  quality  and  I 
fortune.  The  same  is  recorded  of  the  Roman  etfxdtfs;  and  we  are 
told  by  Herodotus  [Te\'j>8.,  v.),  that  among  the  Cbalcidians  none  bat 
rich  men  wore  admitted  Into  that  order.  {YiiU  Potter's  Atitiq.  of 
Oreece,  iL,  p.  11.) 

[')  It  is  curious  that  the  English  name  of  the  degree  knight  is 
ahnost  the  only  one  which  does  not  imply  its  equestrian  nature. 
Cniht,  in  Saxon,  implies  youiit;  man — the  two  important  elements  lu 
forming  a  perfect  warrior,  namely,  youth  and  strength.  (Selden, 
Tii.  Hon.,  c.  v.,  a.  33.) 

(')  HUe  and  Progrrni  ofihe  English  Constitution,  p.  82. 
Mtttth.  Paris,  /TiV.,  2<H. 
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those  who  were  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  riding  on 
horseback. 

It  has  ah-eady  been  shown  how.  under  the  feudal 
aystem,  provision  was  made  for  the  supply  of  armed 
men  for  the  service  of  the  State ;  and  that,  from  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  every  man,  from  the  age  of  fifteen 
to  sixty,  who  possessed  £15  in  land  and  forty  marks 
in  goods,  was  to  provide  a  hauberk  of  iron,  a  sword» 
a  knife,  and  a  horae ;  up  to  the  4th  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  when  all  temporal  persons,  ha\nng  estates  ol' 
£1,000  and  upwards,  were  directed  to  keep  six  liorses, 
or  geldings,  for  demi-lances,  and  ten  light  horseSy  or 
geldings,  for  light  horsemen. 

As  the  most  important  forces  in  early  days  con- 
sisted of  cavalry,  so  we  find  that  the  old  chroniclers 
often  speak  of  men-at-arms  only  in  enumerating  the 
combatants  in  an  engagement ;  or,  in  describing  the 
numerical  strength  of  cavalry  in  different  armies,  they 
estimate  it  according  to  the  amount  of  pennons  and 
banners.  (^)  There  are  abundant  instances  of  this 
enumeration  in  Froissart ;  but  as  these  represented 
uncertain  and  varying  numbers,  it  is  always  a  diflficult 
matter  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  computation  of  the 
strength  of  armies  in  the  field. 

Every  simple  mau-at-aruis  had  an  attendant  or 
two ;  if  a  knight,  he  had  double  pay,  and  a  retinue 


(1)  **  Vingt  mille  horames  d'armea  sans  los  autres."  (Froissart, 
t  338.)  "  Et  avoit  le  roy  d'Angleterro  en  cette  premiere  route 
Tingt-cleux  baunierGs  et  soixante  peimons,  et  etoieut  bien  huit  luille 
homme  de  Umne  etoffe."  (/fci*/.,  i.  82.)  "  Lo  roy  do  France  il  y 
eat  uuzo  vingt  et  Bopt  banni^res,  cinq  centB  et  Koixante  pennons.** 
l/tui.,  S3.) 
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according  to  his  means ;  if  a  banneret,  tmce  as  much 
pay  again,  with  a  large  retinue,  for  that  dignity  was 
only  conferred  on  those  capable  of  supporting  it. 
This  complement  of  men  and  horses,  whatever  it 
might  be,  constituted  "  a  furnished  lance "  {lance 
fuurnic,  or  garnie),  as  the  term  was.  We  employ  the 
same  figure  of  speech  when  we  speak  of  a  dmm  or  a 
trumpet,  when  we  mean  a  drummer  or  trumpeter — 
the  indi\'idual  and  instrument  combined  ;  or  bayonets 
for  infantry,  scabbards  fur  cavalry,  guns  for  artillery ; 
and  so  forth.  We  read  in  Froissart,  anno  13S2,  *' Je 
suis  infoiTue  que  le  roi  de  France  a  bien  \'ingt  mille 
hommes  d*armes:  ce  sont  soixantc  mille  tetes  armees." 
Our  King  Henry  V.,  preparing  for  his  French  ex- 
pedition in  1415,  ordered  stowage  for  horses  to  be 
allowed  in  the  transports  at  the  following  rates :  — 

50  horses  for  the  Duke  of  CloreDco,  the  King's 

brother.  f 

24  horsca  for  an  earl. 
16        „  each  banneret. 

6        „  „      knight. 

4        M  >.      esq  aire. 

1        „  „      ai-clier.l*) 

The  proportion  of  archers  to  lances  was,  by  9th 
of  the  10th  Henry  V.,  settled  at  three  to  each  lance. 
{Vidt  Proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council,  ii.  331.) 

In  1492,  the  Earl  of  Surrey  undertakes  to  ser\'e 
the  King  **  with  v.  men,  himself  comprised,  every  of 
them  having  his  custrell  (-)  and  page."  (RjTuer, 
xii.  478.) 

(')  (Jou&tiliiir,  as  wo  often  find  it  elsewhere  writteo,   so  called 


BANNERS    AND    PENNONS.  5 

Henry  VIII.  was  attended  by  forty  spears  of  his 
guard  (geutlemen  pensioners).  Each  spearman  or 
pensioner  was  obliged  to  furnish  a  retinue  consisting 
of  a  page,  custrell,  and  two  archers ;  so  that  the  forty 
must  be  multiplied  by  five,  if  we  wish  to  ascertain 
the  strength  of  the  Koyal  escort.  (^) 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  pennon  was 
the  distinguishing  ensign  of  the  knight-bachelor,  as 
the  banner  was  of  the  knight-banneret,  and  that  the 
pennon  was  in  figure  and  size  like  a  banner,  with  the 
addition  of  a  triangular  point  or  tail.  They  were 
charged  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  their  owners. 
When,  for  some  signal  sennce,  the  bachelor  was  to 
be  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a  banneret,  this  was 
often  done  in  the  field,  by  cutting  or  tearing  oflF  the 
point  of  the  pennon,  and  thereby  rendering  it  square. 
An  instiince  of  this  clipping  of  the  tail  of  the  pennon 
is  recorded  by  Olivier  de  la  Marche  (liv.  vi.,  ch.  25), 
on  the  occasion  of  Messire  Louis  de  la  Vieuville 
requesting  permission  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to 
fly  a  banner  {relever  banniere).  The  bachelor  was 
accompanied  by  twenty-five  men-at-arms,  according  to 


from  t!ie  long  knife-like  Bwonla  which  they  originally  wore.  "  Forma 
reteutionib  CosU'relli  pro  guerra  Fniucira. — Thomas  Grey,  Squyer, 
retained  aa  a  cnatrill  to  attend  about  the  King  our  Soveraigno  Lord's 
cwm  porson,  and  «rith  six  archers.  Wagca  for  himself,  xml.  by  the 
day;  arfhera,  vid,  by  the  day."    (U  Edw.  IV.,  147-1.    Byiner.) 

(*)  Aft  a  proof  of  the  varying  Amount  of  the  lanm  fowmi^^  under 
Charles  YL  {of  France),  eoch  man-at-arms  had  ten  horses;  under 
Charles  VTI..  3even ;  Louis  XL.  six ;  under  Charles  VUl.,  Louis  XIL, 
Fran<;ois  L.  and  Henri  11..  eight.  (Seo  Daniel,  Mil.  Fran.,  i^.  liv.  iv., 
oh.  ii.;  and  Qhronifptes  da  Louya  de  FoZow,  quoted  in  Btudet  de 
VAriilUrk,  U  p-  &d.) 
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custom.  The  duke  assented,  "si  bailie  le  Roi  d'Armcs 
un  couteau  au  Due ;  et  prit  le  pennon  en  ses  mains, 
et  le  lK)n  Due  sans  6ter  le  gantelet  de  la  main  senestre, 
fit  un  tour  autour  de  sa  main  de  la  queue  du  pennon, 
et  de  Tautre  main  coupa  ledit  penuon,  et  demeura 
quarr<5 ;  et  la  Bannifere  faite." 
Knight-  This  diijnity  was,  however,  one  attainable  only  by 

the  rich,  on  account  of  the  retinue  it  entailed  ;  and  it 
was,  therefore,  often  declined.  The  gallant  Sir  John 
Chajidos  brought  his  banner,  rolled  up,  to  tlie  Black 
Prince,  just  before  the  counueucement  of  the  battle 
of  Najara,  and  said,  "  Monseigneur,  vecy  ma  baunifcre, 
je  vous  la  bailie,  par  telle  mani^re  qu'il  vous  plaise, 
h.  developper,  et  que  aujourdliui  je  la  puisse  lever ; 
car  Dieu  mercy,  j'ai  bien  de  quoi,  terre  et  heritag-e, 
pour  tenir  ctat  ainsi  qu'il  appartient  h  ce."  (0  The 
knight-banneret  did  not  bear  his  banner  in  action. 
Chandos  delivered  his  to  a  worthy  English  esquire, 
■who  bore  it  well  and  loyally  throughout  that  day.  It 
would  appear  that  a  banneret  was  entitled  to  a  pennon 
in  the  field  as  well  as  his  banner,  (-}  and  a  king  to  a 


(1)  FroiaaArt,  i.  534. 

{*)  Ihid.y  ii.  208. — Banneret  was  a  distinction  which  must  be  con- 
ferred in  the  field,  find  under  the  king's  Rtandard.  It  is  not  knoTm 
to  have  occurred  in  England  provious  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

Prom  about  the  comtn&ncemont  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  title 
seems  almost  to  haro  t>ocn  laid  aside.  Afbor  the  battle  of  Mussol- 
burgh,  the  Duko  of  Soniersot  exercised  the  privilege  conferred  on 
him  by  patent,  and  made  many  knight-bachelorH,  and  throe  bannerets 
— Sirs  Halph  Sadler,  Francis  Brian,  and  Italph  Vane.  (See  K. 
Edward  Vl"'*  I>ianj.—AAso  Archoiol,  xxx.  473.) 

Colonel  John  Smith  having  roBcucd  the  Royal  standard  from  tho 
Parliament's  forces,  at  EdgehiU,  was  made  a  banneret  by  Charles  I. 
(afterwords  killed  at  Alrealbrd).    From  this  time  we  hear  of  no  more 


IMPOSING    ASPECT   OF   MEDI£VAL   ARMIES. 


pennon  and  banner  in  addition  to  the  Roj'al  standard, 
according  to  an  ordinance  of  Philip  IV.,  in  1306.  C) 

The  flying*  of  so  many  banners  and  pennons 
(esquires  appear  to  have  led  sometimes  a  bo<ly  of  men 
under  a  pennon)  (•)  must  have  added  greatly  to  the 
imposing  effect  produced  by  mediieval  armies  when 
assembled  in  the  field.  The  grand  spectacle  was  not 
lost  upon  the  observant  Froissart,  who  often  alludes 
to  it.  "La  etoit,  ce  grand  beauts  de  voir  ces  ban- 
niferes,  ces  bassinets,  ces  belles  armures,  ces  fers  de 
lances  durs  et  appareilles,  ces  pennons  et  ces  armoiries." 
The  majesty  of  sound  produced  by  the  thunder  of 
powerful  artillery  was  not  there — save  the  tardy 
discharges  of  the  few  guns  brought  into  position — 
nor  the  rattling  fire  of  masses  of  infantry ;  instead, 
there  were  the  loud  war-cries  of  the  combatants,  with 
the  counterbalancing  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
smoke,  so  as  not  to  impede  the  view  of  the  long  lines 
of  barded  war-horses,  with  their  riders  in  gleaming 
armour,  or  covered  with  the  dazzling  jupon,  and 
bearing  before  them  their  lofty  lances  and  variegated 


fciU  Jaly.  1743,  when  the  title  wna  bestowed  on  several  English  officers 
(icolading  two  dukes  and  five  earls)  upon  the  field  of  Dettingeu. 

Willuun  III.  is  stated  to  have  created  Sir  Robert  Adair  (of  Bally- 
mena,  Co.  Antrim)  a  banneret  on  the  field,  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyue 
that  gentlenum  having  ruised  a  regiment  of  horse,  and  commanded 
it  mach  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  King.  (See  Hist  of  tht  Hered, 
Sficriffx  of  GiiUotcntf,  by  Sir  A  Agnew,  Bart.,  M.P.) 

George  ITL  gave  the  title  to  General  Sir  W.  ErskinOr  on  his  retnm 
from  the  battle  of  Emsdorff.  in  1761,  in  Hyde  Park :  but  the  proceed- 
ing being  considered  Irregular,  his  rank  was  not  generally  recognised ; 
for,  although  the  dignity  was  conferred  under  the  Eoyal  standard*  it 
was  not  in  actual  warfare.    {Vid«  Parker's  Glouary  of  Heraldry.) 

(')  Quoted  in  Mil.  Fran.,  i.  620. 

(*)  Froissart,  iii  &0. 


TKE    »ITtSH    AXXT. 

shidds.  "  Certes  c'etoit  tres  grand'  beaote  que  de  voir 
SOT  les  champs  bazmieres  et  pennoDS  rentiler,  cheTaox 
euuveila  de  dzaps  k  leozB  armes,  cheTaliers  et  buyers 
annes  si  tr^  Deitanent  que  ^ie^  n  j  aroit  k  ra- 
mender/\^) 


•^T 


Par,  Lost,  b,  T,  L  589. 

Uwof  ^t   Buironfosse    the    English    had    74    banners 

and  230  pennons.  The  French  had  220  banners 
and  5  CO  pennons.  The  use  of  these  banners,  and 
other  ensigns,  was  to  distingTiish  different  bodies  of 
troops,  to  point  out  the  position  of  commanders,  and 
to  serve  as  rallying  points  in  time  of  danger.  "  Le 
pennon  de  Messire  Eustache,  qui  j  ^toit  1  etendard 
et  la  ralliance  des  Anglois."  (r)  The  Black  Prince, 
after  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  "fit  sa  banni^re  mettre 
sur  un  haut  buisson,  pour  toutes  gens  recueiller,  et 
comer  ses  menestrels ; "  (')  and  Galon  de  Montigny, 
who  bore  the  standard  of  Philip  Augustus  at  the 
battle  of  Bouvines,  made  known  the  imminent  peril 
of  his  master,  and  procured  assistance,  by  incessantly 
raising  and  lowering  it  over  the  spot  where  the  un- 
equal contest  was,  raging.  (*) 


(')  FroiRsart.  i.  83. 

(»)  /M.,  i.  *)6. 

(»)  IIAtl,  L  3.17. 

(*)  Gii»u-t. — Julias  Ctcsar*8  practice  in  caie  of  diaorder  deserrei 
montinn.  He  directed  that,  in  action,  the  troops  should  rally  and 
form  round  iho  firat  standard  they  oould  find,  and  not  lose  time  asd 
Opportunity  by  hunting  for  their  own.    {BeL  G<U^  U.  21.) 
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and  near  to  the  extremities  of  each  point  with  the 
cross  of  St.  George.  (^) 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  standards  that  were  displayed  from 
a  species  of  car,  which  also  conveyed  them  from  place 
to  place.  The  Battle  of  the  Standard,  in  1I3S,  was  so 
called  from  the  car-standard  which  was  brought  into 
the  field  by  the  English;  it  was  formed  of  a  long 
pole  placed  on  a  car,  having  at  its  summit  a  silver  pix, 
containing  the  Host,  and  l>encath,  three  banners — 
those  of  St.  Peter,  St.  John  of  Beverley,  and  St. 
Wilfrid  of  Ripon.  (-)  At  the  battle  of  Lewes,  in 
1264,  between  Henry  III.  and  his  barons,  "the  King 
went  forward  to  meet  the  enemy  with  unfurled  ban- 
ners, preceded  by  the  Royal  ensign,  which  was  called 
the  Dragon."  When  the  revolted  barons,  with  De 
Montford  at  their  head,  '*  had  reached  a  place  sciircely 
two  miles  distant  from  the  town  of  Lewes,  Simon  de 
Montford,  with  his  friends,  ascended  an  eminence  and 
placed  his  car  thereon,  and  displayed  his  standard, 
fastening  it  securely  to  the  car."  C^) 

(»)  Vide  Archojot..  iii.  256. 

(•)  Alio.  Ann.,  1 109. 

(»)  M.  Paris,  p.  853.— Cbron.  of  Dunstable,  p.  366.— M.  West- 
minster, p.  387. — Some  old  chroniclcra  relate  that  Richard,  King  of 
the  RomauB,  who  had  como  to  B»»iKt  his  liiotbor  Hyiirv  III.,  waa 
captured  in  a  windmill  afi»r  the  hattlo.  (Utuirne,  MSS.  Coll.,  vol. 
106,  p.  82.)  R{)bcrt  of  Gloucester  mentions  the  same  circuniBtanee. 
(Edit,  flearne,  p.  547.) 

"  The  King  of  Alemaine  was  in  a  wind — 
muUe  inome." 
Richard   and   Prince   Edward  took   shelter   in    the    GrayfriarB   at 
Lewos,  but  wore  afterwards  imprisoned  in  the  caatlo  of  WalUngford. 
(See  Heiiriio'a  Lunrffo/f,  Ohse.,  p.  616,  and  Kobert  of  Gloucester,  p. 
54ti.)    Bubcrt  de  Uriumo  traaalatca  the   event  of  this  battle  with 
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Banners  were  quadrangular,  like  the  present 
Cftvalry  standards,  which  would  be  more  correctly 
called  banners.  They  were  charged  with  the  coats- 
of-arms  of  their  owners,  and  not  with  any  other 
^rice.  The  Roll  of  Caerlaverock  gives  the  blazon 
of  the  banners  of  nearly  one  hundred  of  the  nobles 
and  bannerets  who  were  present  at  the  siege  with 
Inward  I.  in  1300. 

The  Pennon  was  small  in  size,  pointed  or  swallow- 
tailed  at  the  fly.  It  was  charged  with  the  badge,  or 
other  armorial  device,  of  the  bearer,  and  sometimes 
richly  Mnged  with  gold.  (^)  It  was  the  ensigu  of  those 
knights  who  were  not  bannerets  ;  and  the  bearers 
of  it  were,  therefore,  sometimes  styled  **  pennon- 
den'*  Thus  Froissart,  *'  Et  devez  savoir  que  tons  ces 
Bannerets  et  Pennonciers,"  &c.C^) 

Guidon.  —  "  Every  standard  and  guydhomme  " 
(whence,  obviously,  the  etymology)  "to  have  in  the 
chief  the  cross  of  St.  George"  ijlarl  MS.,  2,258). 
Prom  Markham  we  learn  that  the  guidon  gave  the 
name — as  the  bearing  of  the  comets  did — to  subalterns 
of  dragoons  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  former 
being  next  in  rank  under  the  latter.  "  The  Guydon 
of   the    Dragons    shall    be    armed    like    a    private 


it.    (Edit.  He&rnc,  p.  217. — See  note  to  Worton,  HUt 

**  Symon  com  to  the  felde.  and  pnt  np  his  banere. 
The  king  schowed  forth  his  achelde,  his  dragon  fol  austaro : 
The  kiD^  Haid  on  hie,  Sitnon  ieo  vous  dofie/*  &c. 
*)  BoutoU's  Jtfunua/  of  HeroUdty. 

Chrtin.,  iii.  H4. — The  brass  of  Sir  John  d'Aubcmoun.  in  the 
Chsrcb  of  Stoke  d'AbcmoUf  Surrey,  affords  a  good  (uuunple  of  this 
lymbol  of  knightly  rank. 
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of  tiiii^iilwMiiin      And  hen  it  »  to  be 

noted,  thai  the  iiSereun  betwixt  the  Comet  and  the 

Guidon  is  nmeh :  for  the  Gindoo  k  the  finfc  Colonis 

that  Mir  CommaDder  of  hofae  can  let  flie  in  the 

field.     This  Guidon  in  of  dammaske  &inged,  and  maj 

be  diarged  either  with  the  crest  of  him  that  is  the 

owner  thereof,  or  with  other  devise  at  his  pleasure. 

It  is  in  proportion  three  foote  at  the   least   deepe 

in  the  top  next  the  stafTe,  and  apon  the  staffe,  and 

so  exteiideih    downe   narrower  and    narrower  to  the 

bottoine,  where  the  ende  is  sharpe,  but  with  a  slit 

divided    into   two   peaks  a  foote   deepe :    the  whole 

Guidon  is  sixe  foote  longe,  and  shoulde  be  carried 

upon  a  lance  stufle.      If  the  captaine  shall  doe  a  good 

daics  service,  or  produce  from  his  vertue  something 

worthy  advancement,  bo  that  he  is  called  to  a  better 

command,  as  to  lea<l  Hargobussieres  or  Cuirassieres, 

then  tho  General  or  officer-in-chiefe  shall  with  a  knife 

cut  away  tlio  two  peaks,  and  then  it  is  made  a  Comett 

which  is  longer  one  way  than  another;    if  he  doe 

anything  worthily,  whereby  he  is  made  by  the  King 

or  Snprcnme,  either  Iknnaret  or  13iux>n,  then  shall  his 

Cor<»net  be  matlo  jnst  8qu;u'o  in  forme  of  a  Banner, 

which    none   niay   carry  in   tljc   field   on   horseback 

under    tlioio    dogivcs."    (Sou/dicrs*    Accidence,    1643, 

p.  40.)     Guidons   for  dragoons   are  named   in   the 

Royal  wjvrrnnt  of  1859:  *' The  guidons  of  regiments 

of  dragoons  to  W  of  crimson  silk,  the  lance  to  be 

nine  feet  long,  the  flag  to  be  throe  feet  five  inches  to 

the  end  of  the  slit  of  the  swallow*tail.*'(*) 


PENCCLS   AXD   OOXfJ^OSS. 


IS 


There  woe  also  GcKUcs. 


Pencils  were  maall 
require   no  explanaiioa. 
•*  Every  esquire  or 
(J^orz/j/A.  No,  &S8.) 

GoxPAXox  was  a  aqnare  p«»«*  fixed  lo  ibe  end 
of  a  laaoe.  In  Italj  tfao  name  baa  aurtifcJ.  and  the 
bearer  was  called  ga^amomer  or  ftm^lammigr.  l%e 
stan<lanl  Bent  by  tbc  Pope  to  William  tile  OaoqMrar 
is  by  Waoe  named  a  gon&iKm : — 

And  again  : 

The  colours  of  infiuitry,  in  the  sixteenth  oentuiy 
(when  regiments  were  oiganised),  often  called  ensigns, 
were  square,  and  larger  than  the  banners  or  staodaids 
of  horse,  and  were  fixed  on  a  spear.  Formerly,  there 
was  a  stand  of  colours  to  every  company.  King 
Charles  I/s  Royal  Begiment  of  Foot-Guards  lost 
eleven  of  thirteen  colours  at  Edgehill.  (Bulstrode» 
p.  83.) 

At  the  formation  of  the  standing  army  at  the 
►ration,  twelve  stands  of  colours  were  given  to 
the  newly-raised  regiment  of  Foot-Guanls  by  Boyal 
warrant.  (')  As  tlie  regiment  was  enlarged,  twelve 
more  were  added,  preserved  to  the  present  d^y,  to 


O  "Charles  B. — Our  Will  and  pleosnre  is,  mnd  wo  do  hereby 
roqaire  y oa  forthwith  to  cause  to  be  mado  and  provided  1:^  Co1oar« 
or  EnsigoB  for  our  Rvgiineul  of  FooFUGaards,  of  whiM  and  rod 
taffeta,  of  the  iLsuat  largcneaa,  with  stands,  heads,  and  tasscUs,  each 
of  which  to  haro  sach  distinctions  of  somo  of  oar  Royal  Badges 
painted  in  oil^  as  our  trusty  and  well-beloTed  servant^  Sir  Edward 
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which  an  addition  of  six  was  made  by  Her  present 
Majesty  in  1854. 

In  the  College  of  Arms  there  is  a  curious  MS. 
(M,  16,  fol.  970),  36  Hen.  VIII.,  respecting  flags, 
which  is  transcribed  by  Orose,  ii.  54. 
Epoch*  of  In  the  history  of  cavalry  we  can  distinguish 
three  epochs — the  period  of  chain-mail,  plate-amiotir, 
and  gunpowder.  When  fire-anns  became  improved, 
and  consequently  more  in  general  use,  men-at-arms 
assumed  most  massive  armour  to  ward  oil'  the  eflects 
of  arquebus  and  pistol  balls,  so  that  they  were  said 
to  be  laden  with  anvils  rather  than  covered  with 
armour.  (^)  But  gradually  they  discarded  the  pieces, 
one  by  one,  as  useless  encumbrances  ;  and  their 
horses,  no  longer  in  danger  of  wounds  from  arrows, 
were  freed  from  their  bards  ;  (-)  and  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  light  horse  and   mounted 

"Walker,  Knight,  Garter  Principal  King-at-Anns,  shaU  direct;  and 
for  your  so  doing  this  shall  ho  your  wari-ant. 

*'  Givou  under  our  sign-mtmual,  at  our  Court  at  Whitehall,  this 
13th  diiy  of  February,  16G0. 

"  To  our  right  trusty  and  rijEfhfc  woll-bclovod  couain  and  councillor, 
Edward,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Master  of  our  Great  Wardrobe,  or  Uia 
Deputy.  "  By  Hia  Majeaty*s  coranuuid, 

"  EdWAKD    NlCBOLlS." 

{})  Do  la  Nouo.  DwcoursPoii'-h'^ue*  ci  Jfi(i/airM.  (XV"*) 
(*)  "  The  French  mcn-at-arnift,  in  time  past,  used  bardcd  horses 
for  foar  of  our  arrows;  now,  since  archerie  is  not  so  much  reckoned 
of,  and  bardos  are  bnt  a  ureak  defence  against  shot,  lanciers  leaving 
their  bardcs,  are  armed  much  liko  to  the  Albanian  StradioU"* 
(Sutclitle's  Practice  of  Ames,  Ac.     Lend.,  1593.) 

*  From  a~r(MaT,^nr. — D«  Comln*!  m&kM  mantlon  of  tbem  (Lit.  Tiii.,  <A,  t.). 
Looil  Xn.  took  3,000  o(  them  into  hU  tmrrioe  when  ho  mnrclied  n^fainat  ttia  Q«uoK«tt. 
They  wan  druaed.  Uko  Tnrkf ,  and  wtre  aetiT*  and  hardy  Utflit  troopa.  Betldoa  thalr 
adinatara,  tliey  wen  armod  with  a  abort  pike,  called  an  "arMfpija,"  pointed  with 
iron  a%  both  aada.  At  Tharouonne,  Hall  teQa  ui,  "  Xmoag  tbe  Frenchiiifln  were  certain 
Uffht  horaeman  aalled  Btradiotai,  with  aborte  iitjroppe*.  tcrar  baM,  tauU  sparaa,  and 
awnrdaa  bkt  atmitarita  of  TnrkRj."    {Cliron.,  p  M.1.) 


MEN-AT-ARMS   ON    FOOT. 
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arqaebussiers  had  supplanted  the  ponderous  men-at- 
arms.  The  great  military  reform  of  the  fourteenth 
century  was  the  general  dismounting  of  men-at- 
arms,  in  order  to  fight  on  foot.  The  English  had 
done  so  long  before.  This  necessarily  entailed  an 
alteration  in  their  equipment,  for  wliich  see  under 
Tactics. 

Men-at-arms  in  charging  on  horseback  advanced  ^^^^^ 
in  single  line,  en  hate,  (')  as  it  was  called ;  at  least,  we 
have  accounts  of  the  French  cavalry  doing  so.  This 
term  was  adopted  in  our  armies,  and  survived  until  a 
late  period.  **  By  half  ranks  to  the  right  and  left. 
draw  up  in  Ha^  to  the  front."  {Military  Discipline,  or 
iieJri  of  War,  by  Captain  John  Cniso:  Lond.,  1689.) 
The  attack  in  squadrons  was  of  lat«r  date,  not  till 
the  r^gn  of  Henri  II.,  in  1547,  according  to  Daniel 
(i/it/.  Fran.,  torn,  i.,  1,  v..  ch.  i.)-  The  French  marched 
in  squadrons  so  dense,  that  au  ancient  chronicler  ob- 
•erres*  "a  glove  thrown  into  the  middle  of  them  would 
not  fell  to  the  ground."  (^)  They  are  represented 
marching  in  columns  of  squadrons,  holding  aloof  their 
lances,  in  the  bas-relief  of  the  tomb  of  Louis  XII. 
at  St.  Denis.  (^)  Guillaume  le  Breton,  in  speaking  of 
the  formation  of  the  French  army  at  the  battle  of 
Bouvines,  says  that  the  Chevalier  Guarin  ordered  his 
men-at-arms  so  that  one  should  not  be  a  shield  for 
another;    that  is,   that   one   knit^ht   should  not  be 


(*)  Ce.,  in  a  row.  liko  a  hedge. — "  Hau«  ffepei,  ^  Qall.  Aai'e  oad 
^oyr-"*    iSpelman'a  (#'<><«.) 
C)  Oniart.  pt.  iL.Une  11,494. 
(•>  Mil.  ¥ran.t  torn.  L,  liv.  t.,  eh.  L 
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behind  anotlier,  bat  that  each  one  should  have  his 
antagonist  before  him.  (*) 

Sixty  paces  appear  to  have  been  the  distance  at 
which  horses  in  charging  were  accustomed  to  be 
pressed  at  full  speed.  A  modem  military  writer  in- 
forms UB  that  a  charging  hue  commences  the  trot  at 
about  300  paces  from  the  enemy.  (^)  Allowance  must 
be  made  for  improvement  in  the  breeds  of  horses,  and 
for  the  diminution  of  the  weight  they  have  to  cany. 
c*™ia  Infantry  was    often    mixed   up    with    cavalry   in 

infantiy.  support  of  onc  another.  There  are  abundant  mstances 
of  this  in  ancient  times.(^)  The  Earl  of  Warwick, 
about  to  encounter  the  Welsh  in  1295,  in  order 
to  counteract  the  enemy's  spearmen,  placed  between 
every  horseman  an  archer,  so  that,  by  their  missile 
weapons,  those  who  held  the  lances  were  put  to 
the  rout.(*)  The  King  of  Navarre  gained  the  battle 
of  Coutras  (1587)  by  mixing  up  small  bodies  of 
arquebussiers  with  his  cavalry.  These  infantry  de- 
tachments were  composed  of  men  selected  for  this 
especial  duty,  for  the  success  of  the  manoeuvre 
dejiended  on  their  steadiness.  They  were  drawn  up 
in  four  ranks  of  five  files.     The  front  rank  lay  down. 


(*)  "Ne  scutum  milee  &ciat  de  milito,  sed  ae  quisque  buo,  fronts 
opposita.  sponto  offcrat  hosti.** 

(*)  Oount  Biamork  on  Cavalry  Tadicst  p.  177. 

(■)  The  velitetf  in  tbo  Boman  armies,  rode  behind  the  horBemen. 
and  were  tniinod  to  dismount  with  great  erjKTtiiPBa.  They  were 
armed  with  light  javoLins,  four  feet  long.  When  the  cavalry  came 
within  u  woapon*a  eaat  of  the  enemy,  the  vfUtes  alighted,  formed 
quickly,  odrunced  in  Line,  and  diachorgcd  their  javeliuB.  (Livy, 
xxvi.  4.) 

(*)  Trivot.r.282 
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the  second  knelt  on  one  knee,  the  third  leant  over 
that,  and  the  rear  stood  up  to  fire  over  the  heads  of 
the  others.  They  were  ordered  not  to  fire  until  the 
enemy's  cavalry  had  approached  to  within  twenty 
paces.  In  this  manner,  they  succeeded  in  craptjnng 
many  of  the  sadflles  of  the  Duke  de  Joycuse's  mcn-at- 
arais,  before  the  latter  could  get  at  the  infantry  witli 
their  long  lances.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  generally  placed  platoons  of  infantry 
in  the  intervals  of  his  cavalry,  because  the  Austrian 
cavalry  exceeded  his  in  numbers,  and  by  that  means 
iie  strengthened  his  own.(')  This  aiTiiugement  was 
klso  successfully  employed  at  Eamillies  by  our  great 
Marlborough,  The  disadvantage  of  this  admixture 
of  the  two  arms  seems  to  be  that  it  took  away  from 
the  cavalry  its  impulsive  power,  and  that  if  it  were 
beaten,  the  infantry  had  small  chance  of  escape,  and 
was  most  likely  cut  to  pieces.  ('*) 

The  usual  arrangement  of  troops  for  some  time 
after  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  and  when  the  ground 
admitted  of  it,  seems  to  have  been  to  place  arquebu- 
siers  always  before  the  lance-men,  who,  as  soon  as 
they  fired  on  the  enemy,  opened  their  ranks  for  the 
lances  to  advance.  These  were  supported  by  cuiras- 
siers; and  in  the  rear  there  were  arqucbusicrs  again. (^) 


Arrai 


if  'I'r.-iop'^ 


(')  "  He  found  wonderfully  good  effects  from  mixing  his  mus(|nc- 
tecrs  among  the  horse,  as  also  from  flanking  his  liorse  vrith  musque- 
tecrs,"  (Uiirte's  Gustavne  AdoljfhuB,  add.  ii.,  24.  edit.  1807.)  But, 
that  "ho  wiw  the  first  who  intermixed  infantry  among  the  hor&c,  as 
it  is  commonly  thought "  (p.  20).  ia  certainly  a  hroad  assertion. 

(*)  lli^mark,  an  before. 

[*}  Meizo,  Arraji^rmcni  de  la  CavaJerie  de}n*i9  Vii$o^*t  de*  Armt**' 
a*Jeu. — MendoEA,  xL  *2l'2. — Metercn,  v.  91. 
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In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  appellation  of  men- 
at-arms,  as  referring  to  the  heavy  cavalry,  was 
changed  to  that  of  spears  and  lances,  and  afterwards 
t>  cuirassiers  and  pistoliers.  According  to  a  MS.  in 
the  Harleian  collection  (No.  7.304),  date  apparently 
about  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  regiment  of  horse 
consisted  of  three  troops  of  cuirassiers  and  one  of 
harquebussiers.  The  term  "horsemen"  we  find,  but 
these  are  generally  specified  as  light  horsemen. (*) 
The  demi-lance  implied  a  lancer  of  a  lighter  descrip- 
tion both  as  to  man  and  horse.  By  a  statute  of 
4th  and  5th  Philip  and  Mary  (a. d.  1558),  it  would 
appear  that  this  class  of  soldiers,  which  had  previously 
been  light  horse,  became  heavy  cavalry,  supplj-ing 
the  place  of  men-at-arms. 
The  Uace.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
lance,  as  a  weapon  for  cavalry,  was  gradually  disap- 
pearing from  the  principal  Continental  armies.  Prince 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  a  great  military  reformer,  and 
whose  camp  was  the  school  of  Europe,  aboHshed  it 
in  the  Dutch  War  of  Independence.  The  intersected 
character  of  tlie  ground  wxs  unsuited  for  the  move- 
ments of  lance-men,  for  the  lance — a  weapon  of 
attack  only — requires  to  be  carried  at  full  speed  in 
a  charge  of  extended  lines.  It  was  thought  neces- 
sary, also,  for  this  ser^'ice,  that  the  men  should  be 
encased  in  armour ;  and,  consequently,  there  was  a 
difficulty  in    procuring    horses    sufficiently    powerful. 

(*)  The  bishop  and  dean  to  provide  light  horsemen,  ordered  by 
Qaeen  Elizabeth.  {DesiJ.  Curioita.,  hb.  iii.,  p.  20.)  Two  hundred  to 
be  sent  to  Ireland,  armed  with  t>ows,  halborts,  %Vc.  [Ihid^  lib.  it., 
p.  40.)     Bishop  of  Cljei-lor  to  provide  horsemen,  &c.     {Ibid.,  p.  47.) 
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Maurice's  cavalry  was  chiefly  composed  of  German 
mercenaries,  generally  known  as  Eeiters,  who  were 
excellent  horsemen.  It  appears  from  Davila,(^)  that 
the  general  mode  of  attack  practised  hy  these  troops 
was  to  advance  and  fire  their  pistols  at  the  enemy, 
and  then  to  retire  beliind  tlie  army  to  which  they 
were  attached.  He  divided  them  into  two  classes — 
"  Cuirassiers,  who  are  heavilie  armed,  consisting  of 
able  and  trustie  men,  and  the  highest  and  strongest 
harses;"  and  "  Harquebussiers  or  Carabines,  who  are 
men  lightly  armed.'* ('-) 

At  a  sanguinary  engagement  at  Mook  (a  village 
on  the  right  bank  oi'  the  Meuse),  between  the 
Spaniards  and  an  army  collected  by  Prince  Louis 
of  the  Netherlands,  brother  to  William  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  1574,  the  former  won  the  day  by  having 
mounted  lancers  in  reserve.  The  prince's  cavalry, 
mostly  German  carabineers,  wheeled  after  the  first 
discharge,  and  retired  to  load  their  pieces ;  the 
Sp:tnish  lancei-s  and  the  German  black  troopers  imme- 
diately attacked  and  routed  them,  and  the  patriot 
army  was  completely  overthrown.  (Mendoza,  xi. 
242.— Sec  Motloy's  Dufch  Republic,  ii.,  pt.  iv..p.  537.) 

The  iulluence  of  Maurice's  example  may  have 
affected  the  French,  although  the  same  causes  did  not 


(")  nUi,  of  CiviU  Warreg  of  France  (tranalated),  b.  ri.     See  Battle 
oflvry,  A.P.  inJKl. 

(-)  PrincipUg  of  the  Art  MilUaiy;  ProHiaed  in  the  Warrea  of  th^ 
.United  Xeth*jrlaiiilg,  Uiuii^r  tha  command  of  Am  JlighixeBM  t}u^  Pnnee 
Orange,  C<tpiauie  Gen^'rall.  ComposfU  by  Cu|it.  Henry  Hoxliam, 
Qiinrtonuastvr  to  the  Honourable  Coloiiell  lioriiiK-  I'fynt^d  at  Delf» 
in  Huliund.  rm-  th*'  lionoiif  of  l\ut  Xi>Uv  Ai't  MiUtanj,  onno  lo-J^. 
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exist  with  them ;  but  the  movement  was  apparently 
contemporaneous,  for  George  Basta,  a  distinguished 
officer  in  the  Spanish  service  under  Phihp  II.,  says : 
'*  L'introduction  des  cuirasses  en  France  avec  un 
U^tal  baniftsement  des  lances,  a  donne  occasion  de 
diftcouvrir  quelle  armure  seroit  la  meilleure,"  &c.(*) 
ttittuof  Davila  says  that  at  the  battle  of  Ivry,  a  thousand 
Flemish  lances,  which  the  King  of  France  knew  were 
in  the  enemy's  army,  were  a  cause  of  great  dread  to 
him.  For  his  (the  French)  cavalry  had  laid  aside 
tbo  use.  of  lances,  and  taken  to  pistols,  in  imitation 
fif  the  Reiters.  In  order  to  counteract  the  shock  of 
the  imticipated  charge  of  these  lances,  he  divided  his 
cavalry  into  several  squadrons,  as  small  bodies  would 
more  easily  get  away  from  their  front,  and  attack  the 
lances  on  all  sides ;  and  to  every  squadron  of  horse 
he  joined  some  l>odios  of  fuut.(*)  **  Dc  toutes  Ics  amies 
dont  on  se  sert  k  cheval,"  says  MontecucuH,  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  the  seventeenth  century,  "  la 
lauco  est  la  meilleure  ;"  and,  in  another  place,  "La 
lauco  est  la  reiue  des  armes  pour  la  cavalerie" 
(Mrmoireftt  liv.  i..  ch.  ii.) ;  but  then  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"  Mais  il  faut  qu'elle  soit  bien  gamie,  et  que  les 
liint-'iirs  soient  vigoureux,  armes  de  pied  en  cap.  *' 
And  this  was  the  idea  that  prevailed,  that  a  lancer, 
to  be  effective,  must  be  encased  in  hcavv  armour. 
Till*  history  of  all  ages  shows  that  the  lance,  gene- 
rally, is  the  most  formidable  and  thi^  most  effective 

(')  Lo  0ouv9mcittfiiU  dc  la  Cavcdrie  legere,  liv.  iv.,  ch.  vii.,  fol. 
(')  UUU  of  Civill  WarTf»,  ut  supra. 
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weapon  that  csTmlry  can  be  ann^  with ;  i,^)  but  thi^ 
moment  the  lancer  pulls  up,  the  impulsire  power  is 
stopped,  and  the  force  of  the  weapon  is  gt>ne,(^ 
Marshal  Saxe  re-introduccd  it  in  the  French  army 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eiorhteenth  century,  and  called 
the  re^ments  which  were  thus  armed  Uulans,  after 
the  Poles,  who  for  a  long  time  made  use  of  lances 
only  in  their  cavalry.  Frederick  the  Great,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  opposing  a  similar  description  to 
the  Cossacks  of  Russia,  established,  in  1715,  spear* 
men  or  lancers,  and  called  them  Bosniaks.  The 
nineteenth  century  witnesses  the  restoration  of  the 
lanoe  in  all  the  armies  of  Europe. 

"  Concerning  the  oflensive  arms  of  the  cavalric/* 
says  the  Due  de  Rohan,  "these  be  of  five  sorts — 
namely,  the  lance,  the  pistoll,  the  sword,  the  carabine, 
and  the  musket.  The  two  first  are  given  to  the 
heavie-armed  cavalrie,  which  must  have  for  defensive 
arms  cuiracecaak,  vambraces,  tassets.  cuisses.  and 
guard-rein ;  and  (not  many  years  since)  some  horses 
have  been  armed  with  barbs.  Of  the  two  other 
kinds,  they  which  serve  with  carabines  have  the  head- 
piece and  cuirace ;  and,  because  they  fight  on  horse- 
back, they  must  be  well  mounted  ;  but  they  which 
serve  with  the  musquet  have  no  defensive  arms,  Of 
these  five  sorts  of  offensive  arms,  there  be  but  three 
much  in  use — namely,  the  pistol,  sword,  and  carabine. 
The  Spaniards  only  have  continued  some  few  com- 
panies of  lances,  which  they  keep  rather  for  gmvitie 

I*)  BoiiinUh  on  Cavnlnj.  p.  14^% 

(«)  Cavalrj/,  by  CapUun  L.  K.  Nolan,  p.  124. 
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than  reason,  for  the  lance  doth  no  effect  but  by  the 
violence   of  the  career  of  the  horse ;    and  besides, 

I  there  is  but  one  rank  which  can  make  use  of  it,  so 

that  their  order  must  be  to  fight  by  single  ranks, 
which  cannot  resist  the  squadrons ;  and  if  they 
should  fight  in  squadrons,  they  would  rather  be 
troublesome  than  serviceable.  And  for  musketiers 
on  horseback,  or  dragones,  they  are  also  in  a  manner 
left  off,  for  that  in  the  ci\*il  warres  they  ruined  the 
infantry,  every  man  desiring  to  have  a  nag,  that  so 
he  might  be  the  fitter  to  rob  and  pillage.  Never- 
tlieless,  some  well-ordered  troops  of  this  kind  in  an 
armie  are  of  very  great  service,  either  for  executions, 
to  gain  bad  passages,  to  guard  the  quarters  of  horse, 
or  else  (on  the  day  of  battel)  to  cause  them  to  dis- 
mount as  forlorn  hopes  before  the  squadrons  of 
cavalrie(^). 
Hobiior*.  There  was  another  class  of  horse-troops,  of  early 
institution,  called  Hobilers,  who  derived  their  de- 
signation fi'om  the  small  horses  or  **  hobbies  '*  which 
they  rode.  It  is  xmcertaln  when  they  were  first 
organised,  but  frequent  mention  is  made  of  them  in 
the  statutes  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  upwards. 
l>om  their  light  equipment  they  must  have  been 
useful  and  necessary  attendants  on  armies,  the  bulk 
of  which  was  composed  of  knights  and  men-at-arms, 
armed  cap-U-pie,  who  were  incapable  of  practical 
duties  where  rapidity  was  required.  Their  horses  are 
sometimes  mentioned  as  '*  equi  dis-cooperti,"  as  op- 

(*)  A  Treatiee  of  Mod&m   War,  by  tho  late  Duke   of   Rohan. 
EngliaUedby  J.  C.    Camb.,  1640. 
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posed  to  "  equi  coopeati."  (')  They  acted  as  a  corps 
of  vedettes,  and  one  of  their  most  important  functions 
was  to  cany  information  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
They  were  the  channels  of  communication  by  day,  as 
the  beacons  were  bv  ni^cht.  "  In  old  times,"  saA-s 
Camden,  "there  were  set  horsemen  at  part§,  in  many 
places,  whom  our  ancestors  called  hobelers,  who  in 
the  day  should  give  notice  of  the  enemies'  approach." 
{Bnfannia,  p.  196,  edit.  1609,)  An  old  author, 
Minshou  {Ductor  in  Lhguas,  London,  1607),  gives  a 
further  account  of  them  :  "  Hoblers,  Hobellarii,  are 
certain  men,  that  hy  their  tenure  are  tied  to  main- 
taine  a  little  light  nagge  for  the  certifv'ing  of  any 
invasion  made  by  enemies,  or  such  like  perell 
towards  the  sea  side,  as  Porchmouth,  &c.  Of  these 
you  shall  reade  an.  IS  Edw.  III.,  stat.  2,  cap.  7,  and 
an.  XXV.,  cjusdera,  stat.  5,  cap.  8,  and  commeth  of 
the  French  word  Hober,  an  old  word,  which  is  to 
move  to  and  fro,  to  be  stirring  up  and  downe."  (') 

For  these  purposes  the  hoblers  would,  doubtless, 
be  selected  from  tlie  residents  on  the  sea-coasts,  or  the 
borders,  and  probably  belonged  to  that  class  of  small 
proprietors,  who,  possessing  £15  in  land,  or  goods  to 
the  value  of  4S  marks,  were  bound  to  pro\'ide  for  the 
service  of  the  State  *'  a  hauberk,  sword,  knife,  and 
a  horse."  (')  As  they  were  required  for  light  and 
active  duties,  instead  of  the  powerful  war-horse,  they 
were  allowed  to  find  any  sort  of  horses,  except  mares : 


(»)  See  Jj^w  QHctiduxnn*  of  Etivf.  I,  pp.  114-139. 

(')  See  also  Lambtird'a  Poramhulation  of  Kent,  folio  70. 

(»)  Statute  0/  mnchvtt^,    (Soe  before,  i.  256.) 
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**  des  horxriours,  covenablement  apparaillez  et  mountez 
a  cliivaui,  autrea  qe  jumentz."  :/: 

A  small  nimble  horse  or  nag  was  the  best  suited 
for  their  duties.  A  great  many  of  these  were  bred  in 
Ireland,  and  were  held  in  special  estimation.  (-)  Sir 
James  Ware,  who  died  in  1666,  thus  makes  mention 
of  them  :  (^j  '•  Among  the  four-footed  beasts  of  this 
country,  the  horses  called  hobbies  are,  in  the  first 
place,  worthy  of  notice,  held  in  great  esteem  for  their 
easy  arable.  John  Major  observes  that  they  were 
antiently  called  A^tturiones^  as  having  been  first  im- 
ported from  the  Astxuias.  From  this  kind  of  horse, 
the  Irish  hght-armed  bodies  of  horse  were  called 
Hobillers  (as  sen'ing  on  these  hobbies),  of  which 
Hobillers  there  were  two  sorts,  one  armed,  the  other 
unarmed,  the  pay  of  the  former  being  6d.  per  day, 
and  the  other  4d."  (*)  In  some  of  the  quotations 
hereinafter  cited,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Irish  contri- 
buted a  considerable  portion  of  this  class  of  troops. 

(»)  Rymer,  $uh  an.  1324.  18  Edw.  II.  A  writ  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durliarn.  "Do  hominibus  ad  arma,  hobulariis  et  peditibus,  in 
EpiHropivtu  Dunolm'  eHgendis." 

(*)  Scotland,  at  that  time,  doubtless  possessed  its  breeds  of 
hardy  mountain  nags,  as  it  does  to  the  present  day.  "  Hobler, 
Cavaliers  qui  monto  un  cheval  Ecossois,  qu'on  nommait  ancienne- 
mont  h'fhin"  (Lacombo  and  Roquefort's  Diet.)  In  Froissart  we 
n)a<l  that  *'  tlio  light-armed  Scots  were  mounted  on  little  hack- 
neys, wliich  were  never  tied,  nor  kept  at  hard  meat,  but  let  go 
to  piiHturo  in  the  fields  and  bushes,'*  (Berners,  i.,  cap.  xvii.,  and 
IJuclioii.  i.  2't.) 

(')  Uisiory  of  the  AniifjHiHt-s  of  Ireland^  translated  (the  original  in 
Ijatin),  vol.  fi.,  oh.  xxii.,  p.  165. 

(*)  *'  Suonius  thinks  that  hohbij  and  the  Danish  and  Icelandic 
hoppa  hiivo  the  same  origin  as  hobble — viz.,  the  Anglo-Saxon  hoppan. 
If  HO,  and  it  sooniH  probable,  the  uakne  must  have  been  applied  to 
the  hor.Ho  from  its  pace."    {ihtcyc.  Metrop,  in  voc^.) 
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They  were  not,  however,  always  called  npon  to 
perform  this  courier  sort  of  business  at  home,  but  they 
were  regularly  arrayed  and  mustered  vrith  the  rest 
of  the  feudal  troops,  and  accompanied  the  King  on 
his  foreign  expeditions,  when  they  were  doubtless 
emplojed  in  all  duties  that  would  devolve  upon 
light  ca\*alry. 

In  1344  the  King  addressed  letters  *'  ad  stagnates 
Htbemi^B  "  that  they  should  come  to  him  with  men- 
at-arms  and  hobelars.  Maurice  Fitz-Thomas,  Earl  of 
Desmond,  and  others,  were  expected  to  bring  men-at- 
arms  and  hobelars. 

A  writ  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  commences,  "  Le 
Iloi  a  Tevesque  de  Duresme,  salutz.  For  ceo  qe  le 
Boi  de  France  s'afforce,  torcenousement,  de  nous  des- 
heriter,  de  nostre  duche  de  Gascoine,  &c.  Vous 
mandoms  ....  qu'  vous  facez  arraier  les  gentz 
d'armes,  hobelours  et  gentz  a  pie,  &c."  (Rymer, 
A.D.  1324.)  "Et  que  gentz  d'armes,  hobelers,  &c., 
chosen  to  go  in  the  King's  service  out  of  England, 
shall  be  at  the  King's  wages  &*om  the  day  they  depart 
out  of  the  counties  where  they  were  chosen,  till  their 
return."  (1)    (13  Edw.  II..  stat.  2,  c.  7.) 

A  statute  of  Edward  III.  (anno  1330)  orders  that 
the  money  levied  by  the  "  arrayers  *'  of  hoblers  and 
archers  for  the  war  in  Scotland,  and  still  remaining  in 
their  hands,  be  returned. 

In  1347  (an.  21  Edw,  III.)  the  King  wrote  a  very 
ui^nt  appeal  to  his  *'  beloved  and  faithful  Earl  of 

(')  "  Et  des  pages  des  dites  trentz,  do  loar  pais,  tant,  q'iU  viegnent 
»  FortesmutU,  ordeinerotis  par  t«mpa  et  le  votu  feroo^  a  itavoir." 
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Kildare,"  and  others,  to  despatch  men-at-arms,  hobi- 
lerSy  and  an^Len*  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  must 
hare  been  when  he  required  reinforcements  for  main- 
taining the  siege  of  Calais,  after  the  battle  of  Crecy. 
•'  Quia  Philippus  de  Valesio  adversarius  noster  Francia, 
totum  armatonim  potentiam,  quam  de  cunctis  partibus 

luibere  potest Propter  quod,  ad  resis- 

tendum  ipsius  hostili  aggressioni  magnum  numenim 
hominum  ad  anna,  armatorum,  (^)  hobelariorum,  et 
sagittariomm  ubicumque  eos  habere  poterimus,  cele- 
riter  habere  nos  oportet."  The  earl  himself  was  to 
supply  thirty  men-at-arms  and  forty  hobilers ;  Eichard 
Tuyt,  Fulk  de  la  Freyne,  Edmund  de  Burgh  and  his 
brother,  Francis  Feypowe,  Walter  Trynyers,  William 
Comyn,  and  John  de  Verdoim,  were  each  to  supply  a 
mentioned  number,  varying  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
hobilers,  the  two  De  Burghs  being  rated  at  sixty. 

In  the  muster-roll  of  the  army  before  Calais, 
already  quoted,  we  find  "500  hobilers,  6d.  per  diem." 
Their  light  equipment — although  even  that  would 
not  to  modem  ideas  be  considered  light — would  pre- 
clude them  from  standing  the  shock  of  a  charge 
against  assailants,  clad  in  defensive  armour  from 
head  to  foot.  An  old  chronicler  says  that  100  men- 
at-arms  were  superior  to  1,000  lightly  armed  men.(*) 

(')  "  The  armati  appear  to  have  been  horsemen  of  a  lower  grade 
limn  tho  knights  aud  osquiros.  corresponding  with  the  terjenB 
cCarnifs,  or  hauhergeonM,  of  the  French  levies.  They  are  named  in 
Bcveral  instruments  preserved  by  Bymcr,  and  tho  pay  there  accorded 
to  them,  intermediate  between  that  of  the  esquire  and  the  archer. 
In?!pfl  til  determine  their  position."     {Ann.  Arm.,  ii.,  p.  15.) 

(')  •'  Ex  his  armatis  centum,  inorraes  niillo  Inedi potuerunt,  .  .  . 
liabobout  doxtnu'ioSf  id  est  oquos  mognos  qui  inter  cquos  communes 
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In  a  summoos  of  Edward  ITL  to  titt  dften&  of 
the  northern  counties  in  1S32,  to  sdecfc  and  amj 
archers  and  hobilers  for  immediate  aerriee  in  Scot- 
land, on  aocoont  of  disturbances  in  that  countrv, 
they  were  ordered  to  select  from  the  strongesi  aod 
most  able  of  the  countie3.(^)  These  aforesaid  hofaQcn 
were  to  be  provided  with  aketons,  badnets.  troo 
gauntlets,  and  horse  equipments.  (') 

Markham  gives  a  descriptioa  of  the  equipment  of 
cavalry,  as  it  was  before  he  lived — namely,  men-at- 
arms,  lancers,  or  demi-lancers,  and  light  horse— and 
then  proceeds  to  describe  the  cavalry  of  his  own 
time.(^  "Thus,"  says  he,  "for  your  knowledge, 
not  your  example,  I  have  showed  you  the  sevmal 
compositions  and  armings  of  horsemen,  acoosding  to 
the  ancient  times,  when  the  bow  and  the  hargobus 
had  the  first  place,  and  the  musket  and  other  fiiy 
weapons  lay  obscured.  But  to  come  to  these  oar 
present  times,  wherein  the  uttermost  strength  of  the 
fire  is  found  out  and  explaned,  and  to  shew  you  that 
which  you  must  onely  imitate  and  follow,  you  shaU 
know  that  all  our  horse  troopes  are  reduced  to  one  of 
these  three  formes. 

"  The  first  and  principal  troop  of  horsemen,  for 
the  generality,  are  now  called  curiam^rs,  ox  pUiolierSi 
and  these  men  ought  to  be  of  the  best  degree,  because 

pfaalua  Alexuidri  inter  olios  eminebant.*'  {Chnm.  CnhmnV 
ia9&) 
[")  *'  Do  TftUdJoribus  ot  potentioriboa  oomitatas  ejaadcnt.** 
(*)  '^AkeUmis,   baciDettim  «t  ciroCeok  lerreta,  «e  oqaiteivm.** 
(Bjrmer.  1332,  on.  6  Edw.  m.) 

Q)  TWe  SinUdier's  Aetidmw,  p.  U,    Lood^  1643. 
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the  meanest  in  one  of  these  troops  is  ever  by  his 
place  a  gentleman,  and  so  esteemed.  (^)  They  have 
for  defensive  armes,  gorgetf*^  curaU^  cnfases,  which 
some  call  culets;  others  the  ffHard-de-rcine,  because 
it  armeth  the  hinder  parts,  from  the  wast  to  the 
saddle-crootch ;  {he'll  pouldrons,  vamiraces,  a  left-hand 
gauntlet^  facfis,  cuisaes,  a  caske^  a  sword^  girdle,  and 
hangers.  For  offensive  armes,  they  shall  have  a  case 
of  long  pistols,  fire-locks  (if  it  may  be),  but  snap- 
hancesi^)  where  they  are  wanting.  The  barrels  of 
the  pistols  would  be  twent)"-six  inches  long,  and  the 
bore  of  thirty-six  bullets  in  the  pound  ;^fl*X-,  priming- 
box,  iey,{^)  and  moulde9;{*)  their  horses  should  be 
stoned,  and  of  the  best  races,  faire  trotting,  and 
well-ridden  (^)  for  the  wars,  that  is  to  say,  being  able 
to  passe  a  strong  and  swift  carriere,  to  stop  close, 
to  retire  at  pleasure,  and  to  tume  readily  on  both 
hands,  either  in  large  rings,  or  in  strait,  especially 
the  turne  called  ferra  terra;  the  horse  shall  have 
saddle,  bridle,  bit,  petrell,  crooper,  with  leathers  to 
fasten  his  pistols  and  his  necessary  sackc  of  car- 
riage(*),  wifcli  otlier  necessary  tilings,  according  to 
the  forme  of  good  horsemanship." 

(')  This  18  romarkablo,  showhiE;  that  a  private  of  cuiradaiers  was 
considorod,  from  his  posltiou,  agcuileman.  Duublless.  tho  old  fondal 
pride,  which  provented  a  gentloman  from  being  seen  in  the  field 
except  on  horseback,  drove  him«  when  tho  sysiom  waa  altered,  to 
take  service  in  the  best  corps  of  cavalry. 

(•)  Ab  to  this  term  gee  furcher,  under  Fire-arms. 

(')  i.e..  Spanner  {see  FrRE-ARMs),  which  Bhows  that  by  fire-locks 
he  moans  whnel-lockR. 

(*)  For  casting  bullets. 

(*)  Well-broken. 

(*)  t.e.,  havre-sack.  or  valiae. 
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Plate  I. — '*  Span  your  Pistol."  Cuirassier  at  pistol 
(wheel  lock)  exercise.  (From  Criwo  s  Military  Insfruc- 
tiott^Jor  Cavalry y  pub.  1()32.) 

"  The  second  sort  (of  which  many  troopes  of  liorse  Hm^ 
are  compounded)  are  C4illcd  karf/obusisiers^  or  cnrbiues. 
These  men  ought  to  he  the  best  of  the  first  inferior 
degree ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  best  yeomeu  or  best 
ierving-men,  having  active  and  nimble  bodies,  joyned 
with  good  spirits,  and  ripe  imderstandings.  These 
men  shall  hiive  for  defensive  armes,  gorgets,  curats, 
cutases,  pouldrons,  vambraces,  and  a  light  head-piece, 
wide-sighted,  and  the  bever  to  let  downe  upon  barres 
of  iron ;  for  ofiensive  arraes  he  shall  have  a  hargebus 
of  three  foote  three  inches  long,  and  the  bore  of 
twenty  bullets  in  the  pound,  with  flaske,  primiug- 
boxe,  and  vtouhh ;  or,  instead  of  these,  caiiialages, 
which  will  serve  either  for  this  or  any  other  piece  on 
horsebacke ;  also  a  good  sword,  and  other  accu^itre- 
ments,  according  to  his  place.  His  horse  shall  be 
either  a  faire  stoned  trotting  horse,  or  a  lusty,  strong 
guelding,  well-ridden;  he  shall  be  anued  with  a 
morocco  saddle,  bridle,  bit,  petrell.  and  crooper,  with 
the  rest  before  shewed  necessary  to  his  place. 

**The  last  sort  of  which  our  horse-troopes  are  Urngons. 
compounded  are  called  Dragon^^  which  are  a  kinde 
of  footmen  on  horeebacke,  and  doe  now,  indeed, 
succeed  the  light  horsemen,  and  are  of  singular  use 
in  all  the  actions  of  warre.  Their  armes,  defensive, 
re  an  open  head-piece,  (*)  with  cheeks,  and  a  good 

(*)  Daiiiol  nientiona  a  curious  practirc  of  tho  French  Dragoons, 
who  carrieii  tbuir   forage  caps  ^^u   their  Uurscti'   hoadd,   when   the 
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buffecoat  with  deep  skirts;  and  for  offensive  amies, 
they  have  a  faire  dragon,  fitted  with  an  iron-worke, 
to  be  carryed  in  a  belt  of  leather,  which  is  buckled 

rover  the  right  shoulder,  and  under  the  left  arme, 
having  a  tumell  of  iron  with  a  ring,  through  which 
the  piece  runs  up  and  downe  i  and  these  dragons 
are  short  pieces  of  sixteen  inches  the  barrelK  and 
fiill  musquet  bore,  with  firelocks  or  suaphaunces ; 
also  a  belt,  with  a  Haske  pryming-box,  key,  and 
bullet-bag,  and  a  good  sword.  The  horse  shall  be 
armed  with  a  saddle,  bridle,  bit,  petrell,  crooper,  with 
straps  for  his  sack  of  necessaries ;  and  the  horse 
himself  shall  be  either  a  lusty  gelding,  or  a  nimble 
stoned  horse.  These  Dragons  in  their  marches  are 
allowed  to  be  eleven  in  a  rank  or  file,  because,  when 
they  serve,  it  is  many  times  on  foote,  for  the  main- 
tenance or  surprising  of  strait  wayes,  bridges,  or 
foords,  so  that  when  ten  men  alight  to  serve,  the 
eleventh  man  holdeth  their  horses,  so  that  to  every 
troope  of  an  hundred,  there  is  an  hundred  and  ten 
men  jxllowod." 
TbeDiaffoon.  The  Dragoou  has  been  defined  to  be  **  a  kind  of 
soldier  that  serves  iinlijfcrpntly,  either  on  foot  or  on 
horseback, '*(0  or,  in  the  words  of  Pfere  Daniel,  "  une 
infanterie  a   cheval,  on.   si    Ton    veut,    ce    sont   des 

men  woro  not  using  them.  "  Lob  Dragons  ont  une  espeoe  de 
bonnet  a  queue,  on  pliitdt  de  chaperon.  Us  a'en  scrvciit  dans 
lo8  rcviicB  qu'ila  font  devtuit  Ic  Koy,  et  devant  Ics  Princes,  Ac. 
Lurequ'ih  passent  devant  lea  Inspecteura  ils  altacbent  leurs  cha- 
perons sur  la  tote  dc  leurs  chevaux,  ils  s'en  Berrent  aunat  au  fourage 
pour  ne  pas  gflter  lours  chapeaux."  {IdiXice  Fran^oiae,  ii.»  liv.  xii„ 
p.  513.) 

(')  Toild's  Johfisort'if  PictUmartf. 
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Although  many  aad  various  explanations  have 
been  offered  as  t-o  the  origin  of  the  term  "dragoon/' 
there  sooms  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
weapon  with  which  this  class  of  soldiers  was  armed. 
As  we  have  just  read,  "they  (the  Dragoons)  have, 
for  offensive  arms,  a  faire  dragon,  and  these  are  short 
pieces  of  sixteen  inches  the  harrell,"  &c. 

Lord  Orrery,  speaking  f>f  the  Dragoons,  says  : 
"  They  were  evidently  originally  so  called  from 
dragon,  as  they  fought  in  air  or  on  the  ground, 
mounted  or  on  foot.  Except  in  cases  of  surprise, 
however,  they  seldom  fired  on  horseback,  and  never 
charged ;  they  were,  in  fact,  infantry  with  horses,  to 
enable  them  to  make  more  rapid  movements :  they 
were  tbrowu  forward  to  feel  the  way,  skirmishing 
from  behind  ditches  as  they  advanced,  or  covering  a 
retreat  in  the  same  fashion ;  one  man  held  ten  horses 
in  the  rear,  while  liis  comrades,  their  riders,  fought. 
Their  long  carbines  were  culled  dragons,  from  the 
cock  being  made  in  that  shape."  (^) 

It  is  curious  tluit  tins  writer  did  not  find  a  bettor 
reason  for  their  designation  from  the  weapon  which 
they  carried,  for  Dragoons  could  have  presented,  even 

"600  horftciwon  tciok  an  equal  number  of  infantry  behind  them." 
(Count  von  Bismark  on  Cavalmj  Taclicf.) — At  the  bnttle  of  Ryminik, 
vrliou  thti  Turku  had  to  contend  with  Suwarrow  and  some  Austrian^, 
a  body  of  6,000  janissaries  jumped  up  behind  an  equal  number  of 
Torkitdi  horsemen,  and  were  ciuTicd  ut  full  speed  to  occupy  a  com- 
maiKbiig  eminence-,  of  wliich  the  Auetrtans  were  altio  desirous  of 
taking  poBaeaBion.  (Marshal  Marmont,  TraveU  In  Tttrkty,  etc.) — And 
in  the  TUMonj  of  Gnstnvui  Ailolphits^  the  Elector  ia  stated  to  have 
mounted  his  musquetecra  l)ohind  hia  horsemen  for  the  sake  of  e\- 
poditiou.  (Harte,  u.,2iM).) 
(')  AH  nf  War. 
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vilh  sharp 
md  a  sharp 
dkcir  defence, 
to  Wfcned  to  make  resist- 
or fif^t  stakes,  are  generally 
itxted  to  have  denied  Ocir  ifiprfkHftn  of  *'  swjn," 
or  ''nrine,"  is  it  was  •oawlnaei  ipelt.  from  the 
Swedes^  Thej  vere  ideBliad  in  purpose  with  those 
portable  detamx  it  /K»r  with  which  archers  were 
ordered  to  defend  themsebres,  as  at  Crecj  and  else- 
where. They  must  have  proved  a  great  encumbrance 
to  the  moonted  man ;  bat  the  Dragoons  probably  used 
them,  when  dismounted,  as  a  rest  for  firing  off  their 
lieavy  pieces. 

Sir  James  Turner,  in  the  work  before  quoted,  (^) 
thuM  makeH  mention  of  them :  *'  I  think  I  may,  in 

0)  PoZ/uf  Armaria, 
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this  pUoe,  reckon  the  Swednk  fcilhcr  wmonig  tiie 
defensive  arms,  dK>ngh  it  dodi  participate  of  both 
defence  and  oSenoe.  It  b  m  stake  fire  or  nx  feet 
long,  and  about  four  fingers  thick,  with  a  piece  of 
sharp  iron  nailed  to  either  end  of  it,  bj  which  it  is 
made  fast  in  the  groond,  in  sndi  a  *»^'t"*T  that  the 
other  end  Ijeth  oat,  so  that  it  maj  meet  with  the 
breast  of  a  horse,  n^ereby  a  bodr  of  mosqnetien 
is  defended,  as  with  a  palliwMio.  against  the  rade 
charge  of  a  squadron  of  horse.  Gostavns  Adoiphus 
was  the  first  Swedish  king  that  used  them."  &c. 

In  the  history  of  the  life  of  this  eminent  man, 
who  has  been  styled  "the  Dragoon  King/'  (')  no 
mention  is  made  of  these  "  feathers*'  as  forming  any 
portion  of  the  equipment  of  a  Dragocm.  One  of  his 
great  military  reforms  was  to  reduce  the  weight 
borne  by  the  infantry  and  cavalry  soldier ;  he  altered 
the  muskets  of  the  cavalry  into  carbines,  and  "  he 
ridiculed  greatly  the  forked  rests."     (Harte.  ii,  20.) 

There  were  two  sorts  of  Dragoons,  writes  Captain 
Cruso,(')  "Pikemen  and  musketeers.  The  former  had 
a  thong  of  leather  about  the  middle  of  their  pikes, 
for  the  more  commodious  carrying  them ;  the  latter 
were  provided  with  a  slin^,  so  as  to  carry  their 
musquets  on  their  backs  when  not  using  them,  and 
for  the  convenience  of  dismounting/*  like  the  French 
cAassetfTS  i  Afrique,  The  author  of  the  Milice  Frantpi^e 
(torn.  ii.,liv.  xii.)  is  of  opinion  that  moimted  pikemen 

I  were  never  used  in  the  French  and  Sjianish  armies ; 
(»)  Letter  from  tho  Earl  of  Carlisle  to  Sir  Honry  Vaue.    (Slata 
Papci 


I 
■ 
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I 
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(*)  Letter  from  tho  Earl  of  Carlisle  to  Sir  Honry  Vaue. 
Paper  Office,  quoted  in  Horto's  (7im/.  AdoK  ii.  69.) 
(')  MiliUiry  Jnviru^thwt  for  the  Cavalnj,  a.d.  16^^ 
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and  Melzo  says  that  the  buming-match  l>eing  found 
inconvenient,  the  French  and  Spanish  Dragoons  were 
supplied  with  wheel-lock  arquebuses. 

"Dragoons,"  saysWallhausen,  "  should  be  mounted 
on  the  smallest  horses  that  can  be  procured,  the 
price  of  which  also  should  be  smal] ;  so,  if  the  rider  is 
obliged  to  dismount,  and  to  abandon  his  horse,  the 
loss  would  not  be  great.  He  does  not  require  boots 
and  spurs,  for  they  would  prove  an  hindrance  rather 
than  an  advantage,  when  he  is  acting  on  foot.  When 
Dragoons  are  about  to  attack,  after  having  dis- 
mounted, their  practice  is  to  throw  the  bridle  over 
the  head  of  the  next  horse,  so  that  the  horses  re- 
main in  files  as  upon  the  march,  and  are  not  able  to 
escape.  Some  of  the  riders  are  appointed  to  watch 
by  thera."(^) 

Lord  Orrery  says,  every  tenth  man  was  to  hold 
the  horses  of  those  who  had  dismounted  to  act  on 
foot;(^)  or,  as  Markham  says,  p.  30  ante,  '*to  every 
troop  of  one  hundred,  there  is  one  hundred  and  ten 
men  allowed." 

Daniel  gives  a  more  particular  account  of  the  mode 
of  Unking  Dragoons'  horses  in  the  French  service : 
"  Quand  les  Dragons  mettent  pied  a  terre  pour  atta- 
quer  un  poste,  et  que  pour  cela  ils  quittent  leurs 
chevaux,  ils  leur  mettent  une  petite  longe  (strap) 
attachee  au  has  de  la  testiere  (head-piece)  de  la  bride 
du  c6te  du  montoir :  au  bout  de  cette  longe,  il  y  a  un 

(')   In»truciumi  d^B  Princ.iplM  fit   Fondementg  de  la   Cavallerir, 
par  Jean  Jacques  do  WullUaueen.    Frankfort,  161C. 
(•)  Ari  of  War,  p.  34. 
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petit  fer  pour  servir  de  crochet,  qu'ils  passcnt  k  un 
anneau ;  en  sorto  que  le  chevol  est  attache  k  celui  qui 
est  a  sa  droite,  et  ainsi  de  Tun  a  T  autre.  Outre 
cela  on  laisse  un  Dragon  h,  la  droite,  et  h  la  gauche 
de  chaque  rang,  et  un  Officier  subalteme  par  Regiment. 
On  prend  ordinaireraent  le  dernier,  parceque  cette 
[garde  est  regard^e  conime  une  garde  de  fatigue."  (^) 
The  disadvantage  of  this  operation  would  appear  to 
be,  as  Captain  Nolan  observes,  (^)  that  "  should  a  few 
of  the  enemy's  light  horsemen  make  a  dash  at  the 
led  horses,  the  Dragoons  would  run  a  good  chance  of 
becoming  Ofi/^  infantry  for  the  remainder  of  the 
campaign." 

We  may  imagine  how  encumbered  the  poor 
"Dragooner"  must  have  been,  especially  if  ordered 
to  fire  on  horseback.  His  \inwieldy  weapon  in  the 
right  hand,  his  bridle  held  in  the  left,  with  his  lighted 
match  between  his  fingers,  his  powder  in  the  collar  of 
bandilcers,  and  perhaps,  in  addition,  the  two  long 
wooden  stakes  suspended  from  his  waist.  They 
were  also  recommended  to  be  provided  with  axes 
and  spades ! 

Lord  Orrery,  in  the  above-named  treatise,  proposes 
that  "every  regiment  of  horse  should  consist  of 
seven  troops,  whereof  six  should  be  heavily  armed 
with  back,  breast,  and  pot;  and  for  offence  should 
have  swords  or  tucks,  with  pistols  and  carbines ;  and 
the  seventh  troop  should  be  of  firelocks,  or  dragoons." 

Our  English  ancestors  do  not  appear  to  have  kept 

(•)  Mil.  Fran.^.,  ii.,  liv.  xii..  p.  514. 

(*)  Cavalry ^  iU  UUUnij  and  Tactics ;   p.  t>6. 
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pace  with  the  progress  made  in  the  military  art  on  the 
Continent  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Years  of  peace 
were  gradually  destroying  the  former  superiority 
which  they  had  possessed,  and  which  was  admitted.  (^) 
De  Comines.C^)  speaking  of  the  EngUsh,  while  he 
admits  the  good  material  of  which  they  were  made, 
says  they  were  quite  unpractised  in  the  use  of  arms. 

Cavalry  never  was  the  pre-eminent  arm  of  the 
English  service,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I/s  Civil  War.  Many  coimtries  had  their 
ifpcciaiites ;  the  German  Keiters  were  celebrated;  the 
wild  Estradiots,  and,  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  the 
Turkish  horsemen,  the  Spanish  infantry — rivalling 
the  Roman  legions  in  their  best  days — and  the  sturdy 
Swiss  foot.  But  the  long-bow  was  the  weapon  of 
England ;  and  the  great  victories  of  our  Edwards  and 
Henrys,  as  has  been  already  observed,  were  infantry 
battles,  gained  by  the  superiority  of  the  Enghsh 
archer. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  national  backward- 
ness. They  were  contentions  of  one  set  of  country- 
men against  the  other,  and  brought  with  them  no 
improvements ;  and  while  they  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  English  at  home,  left  them  in  ignorance 
of  what  was    doing   abroad.       Military  reform,   and 

(*)  *'  D  faut  reconnoitre  quo  lea  habitants  do  la  Grandc-Bretague 
ovMeni  tine  meilleure  taccique  et  une  diBcipline  plus  adv^re  que  la 
ntttpo."     {Eixtdes  /mr  VAHillerie:*  i.  32.) 

(*)  "II  u*0Bt  rien  plus  Bot,  ni  plus  nml  adroit,  quant  \\&  posaent 
promiertiment;  mais  en  bien  pen  d'espocOt  iU  Bont  tHs-bonno  geus 
de  guerre,  sagOB  et  bardies.'*     (Liv.  iv.,  c.  t.) 
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equal  England  at  sea^  bj  sudden  and  quiet  prepara- 
tions, stealing  opportunities,  may  overtop  England 
at  sea,  and  then  transport  such  an  army  of  horse  and 
foot  as  we  might  justly  be  afraid  of  For  old  soldiers, 
b^Dth  horse  and  foot,  France  abounds  in :  and  the 
French  have  a  rirtue  proper  to  them,  that  not  a 
gentleman  thinks  himself  anything  until  he  has  seen 
the  wars,  and  learned  at  least  good  and  perfect  use 
of  his  arms :  and  naturally  they  are  all  good  horse- 
men. Wliereas  in  England,  unless  those  which  have 
been  soldiers,  few  are  there  can  use  their  arms ;  and 
of  those  which  have  been  soldiers,  it  may  be,  not  all 
can  well  use  their  arms,  especially  the  musquet, 
which  is  of  most  offence  ;  which  our  natures  are  not 
naturally  so  prompt  to  Icam  the  use  of,  as  the  French 
arc.  And  for  horse,  this  kingdom  is  so  deficient, 
that  it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  the  whole 
kingdom  could  make  2,000  good  horse  that  might 
equal  2,0Q0  French." 

He  then  recommends  that  the  number  of  trained 
men  should  be  increased,  or  rather  that  the  male 
population,  from  eighteen  to  thirty-five  or  forty, 
should  be  armed  and  exercised  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  old  soldiers  procured  from  the  Low 
Countries,  and  that  prizes  be  given  for  the  best 
marksmen,  as  used  to  be  previously  for  shooting  with 
the  long-bow,  and  that  days  be  set  apart  for  exercise, 
and  that  captains  of  train-bands  be  required  to  pass 
the  seas  to  learn  their  duty. 

As  to  horses,  he  urges  that  care  should  be  taken 
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to  promote  a  stronger  breed  throughout  the  kingdom. 
That  his  Majes^'^s  band  of  pensionns  dKMild  be 
converted  into  cuirassiers,  and  that  oooe  should  be 
»pointed  ejccept  tho«e  who  were  known  to  be  hon&> 
^men,  and  could  use  a  pistol  on  horseback ;  and  that 
the  rest  of  the  mounted  tism-bands  should  be 
appointed  as  harquebusiers.  "  There  is  not  a  Fmdi 
gentleman,^'  he  says,  '*  that  so  sood  as  he  begins  to 
write  Mojf,  but  learns  to  ride,  to  use  his  arms  on  foot 
and  horseback,  and  learn  the  trade  <if  a  soldier. 
though  ho  never  intend  to  make  it  his  profession.'* 
Horses  were  evidentlj  scarce  in  Et^and  in  thai 
le;  and  there  certainly  ooold  not  be  manj  old 
soldiers,  when  there  had  been  no  wars  since  Queen 
Elizabeth  s,  with  the  exception  of  the  trifling  attempt 
in  the  Palatinate.  The  tiain-bands  were  called  out 
'riodically  for  exercise^  and  their  performances  in  the 
'orth  corroborate  the  asserticm  that  there  were  **  few 
that  could  use  their  arms ; "  bat  the  English  nobility 
and  gentry  of  that  time  were  certainly  moie  deroted 
to  field  sports  than  to  anything  else,  and,  as  they 
travelled  much  on  the  Continent,  acquij>ed  a  know- 
ledge of  fencing,  and  such  other  arts  in  which 
foreigners  have  generally  excelled.  In  this  lay  the 
element  that  gave  the  Boyalists  at  first  such  un- 
doubted superiority  over  the  Parliamentary*  levies. 
But  although  the  British  service  aflbrded  no 
fpe  for  military  ardour,  great  numbers  of  our 
countrymen  enlisted  in  foreign  armies.  The  Cune  of 
Maurice  of  Orange  attracted  numerous  volunteers.. 
Gusta\nis  Adolphus  had,  at  one  time,  10,000  English 
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and.  Scotch  in  his  army,  on  whose  stabtHtv  he  feh  he 
eooU  alwap  relj:  of  the  two,  he  seems  to  ha^e 
preferred  the  Scotch,  believing  Ibem  to  be  the 
hardiest ;  and  the  names  of  Leslie,  Lindsev.  Donald 
Mackaj,  Lonl  Reay,  Sir  John  Hepburn,  and  Monro* 
are  fonnd  among  their  distingnished  commanders.  (') 
The  letter  of  the  colonel,  jost  qnoted,  was  addressed 
to  the  King  on  the  eve  of  the  breaking  oat  of  the 
Ciril  War,  during  which  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  of  England  was  destined  to  acquire  a 
&tal  aptitude  for  the  nse  of  arms.  It  was  then  that 
our  cavalry  began  to  distinguish  itself,  and  became 
the  arbiter  of  victory.  After  its  defection  in  the 
Covenanters'  war,  it  is  reassuring  to  find  that  there 
was  no  physical  degeneration,  and  that  its  inefficiency 
was  attributable  to  the  fault  of  the  commanders  and 
to  the  dearth  of  discipline,  not  to  the  raw  material. 

Prince  Bupert  was  a  brilliant  cavalry  leader,  and 
the  first  that  showed  what  English  horsemen  were 
capable  of.  How  different  their  exploits  under  him 
to  Lord  Holland's  dastardly  troops !  Had  the 
Prince's  coolness  and  judgment  equalled  his  energy 
and  impetuosity,  the  King's  fate  might  have  been  a 
different  one.  A  mass  of  MS.  correspondence  belong- 
ing to  this  interesting  period  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  interesting  to  behold  the 
actual  MS.  orders  issued  by  the  fiery  Prince,  now 

Q)  Harte.  i,  pp.  210,  22o.— In  th«  c&mpaigti  of  163£,  GusUvus  bad 
oil  Britub  geoenU,  thirty  ditto  colonds,  and  fifty-ono  lieuten&nt* 
colonelfl.  (See  IfonroV  LUt.)  There  was  also  an  Insh  regiment  in 
the  Imperial  scrricc,  commanded  by  Lord  Walter  Bntler.  See  his 
in*Uant  oondact  at  the  siege  of  Francfort.    {Ihid^  pp.  311,  315.} 
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preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  as  before  stated  in 
vol.  I.,  p.  263. 

Cavab-y,  in  this  century,  was  undergoing  great  improrenwl 
changes,  and  was  approaching  a  state  of  high 
organisation.  Maurice  of  Orange  had  been  the 
great  reformer,  and  the  cavalry  employed  by  him 
in  the  Netherlands  became  the  model  for  that  of 
other  countries.  Immediately  succeeding  him,  came 
Gusta^^^s  Adolphus,  who  probably  made  greater 
progress  in  the  art  of  war  than  any  other  com- 
mander before  or  since.  The  career  of  victory  that 
he  pursued  was  the  result  of  hifi  system ;  and,  as  far 
as  the  cavalry  was  concerned,  with  inferior  numbeiv, 
mounted  on  small  Swedish  horses,  he  was  enabled 
to  beat  the  formidable  Austrian  cavalry,  most  of  them 
cuirassiers  completely  cased  in  iron,  and  riding  large 
and  p<:>werful  chargers.  A  favourite  maxim  of  his 
was  that  his  soldiers  should  not  fire  until  they  oould 
see  their  own  image  in  the  pupil  of  their  enemy's 
eye,  meaning  thereby  that  they  should  reserve  their 
fire  until  they  could  make  sure  of  their  object;  and 
his  ad\nce  to  his  cavalry  on  one  occasion  was,  that 
they  should  advance  briskly  up  to  the  enemy  without 
firing,  and  cut  obliquely  with  their  sabres  at  the 
noses,  heads,  and  necks  of  the  enemy's  horses,  which, 
he  thought,  would  have  the  effect  of  dtsmrmnting  the 
cumbrous  German  cuirassiers,  who  would  be  ttStftlftw 
on  foot.(*) 

Rupert    appears   to  have  adopted  some  of  the 
measures  taught  by  the  Boyal   Swede,  and  we  find 
(»)  Bute,  sU  pffc  18-aO. 
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that,  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  the  PriD 
tive  orders  to  his  horse  to  march  as  closely  as  possible, 
keeping  their  ranks  vrith  sword  in  band,  to  receive 
the  enemy's  shot,  without  firing  either  carbine  or 
pistol,  till  they  broke  in  amongst  the  enemy,  and  then 
to  make  use  of  their  fire-arms  as  need  should  require ; 
which  order,"  says  Bulstrode,  p.  81,  *'was  punctually 
observed."  The  same  author  tells  us,  on  the  same 
occasion,  "  that  the  whole  Eoyal  army  was  drawn  up 
in  a  lx)dy,  the  horse  three  deep  on  each  wing;  and  the 
foot  in  the  centre,  six  deep/' 

A  somewhat  remarkable  cavalry  encounter  is 
narrated  by  Clarendon.  Prince  Maurice  came  upon  a 
greatly  superior  number  of  the  enemy,  and  not  liking 
to  retire,  charged  them  at  the  head  of  his  regiment 
of  cavalry  ;  but  the  enemy's  front  was  about  double 
his,  and  that  portion  which  was  beyond  the  Prince's 
line  wheeled  and  charged  his  rear.  The  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon, with  his  regiment  of  cavalry,  charged  them 
again  in  the  rear;  "and  so  they  were  mingled  pell- 
mell,  one  amongst  the  other,  and  so  they  fought  till 
dark,  and  routed  the  enemy."  (^ 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  Royalist  cavalry 
was  predominant  at  first ;  as  Clarendon  expresses  it, 
the  King's  horse  felt  *' a  natural  contempt"  for  the 
enemy,  which,  in  all  skirmishes  and  chaises,  had 
hitherto  been  beaten  by  them:^  but  there  was  a 
great  man  watching  the  course  of  events,  and  examin- 
ing where  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  Cavaliers 

(*)  Ifift,  h.  ril,  p.  87,  edit.  18i9. 
(=)  Ibid,,  an,  1G43. 
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lay.  He  resolred  to  ovennatch  them ;  ancL  when  his 
system  came  into  operation,  he  swept  the  enemj  off 
the  field. 

The  establishment  of  cavaliy  regiments  of  this  date 
was  ver}'  similar  to  what  it  is  at  the  preaesit  time, 
Tliej  ^insisted  of  a  Hentenant-colonel,  a  sefgeant- 
m^or  (answering  to  oar  major),  and  each  troop  of  a 
captain,  a  lieutenant,  a  comet  (so  called  firum  the 
standard  which  he  carried,  as  an  ensign  was  from  the 
colours  in  the  infantry),  {})  and  a  quartermaster  and 
soi^eon,  corporals  (no  mention  of  seigettntB  af^pears  in 
the  cavalrj'),  private  men,  amd  trumpeters.  (*)  The 
field-officers  had  generally  their  own  troops,  for 
which  they  received  pay  in  addition  to  that  of  their 
superior  rank.  In  some  instances,  the  commanding 
officer  was  allowed  so  many  "  dead  poys,"  i.e.,  the 
privilege  of  drawing  allowances  for  more  men  than 
were  on  the  mxister-rolL  The  strength  of  troops 
varied.  Bulstrode  was  in  '*  the  Earl  of  Northampton's 
own  troop,  which  consisted  of  100  gentlemen  of 
quality."  He  was  then  transferred  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  regiment  of  horse,  which  consisted  of  six 
troops ;  the  Prince's  own  troop  being  commanded  by 
Sir  Thomas  Byron,  who  was  colonel  of  the  regiment 


(M  "We  hare  taken  fire  colours  and  cometts."  { KUis's  i>4itrr«. 
2  8er.,  p.  30a.) 

O  Drogooua  were  treatvd  as  iuikutrj,  and  had  drams,  bat  no 
ooloura. 

'•  The  Pay  of  a  Troop  of  fforte^  ru. ; — 

"  A  captain,  per  diem.  86. ;  a  Itentenant.  5s. :  a  comet,  is. ;  three 
corporals  at  2b.  each;  two  trampctors.  ono  quartcrmiLsler.  a  chimrgeon, 
and  eighty  horsemen,  at  2*.  6d.  each  per  diem."  (The  last  item 
mast  include  the  allowance  for  the  keep  of  the  troop-horses.) 
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(p.  78).  There  were  many  troops  which  had  been 
raised  separately,  and  which  were  not  regimented. 

General  Foy,  in  his  History  of  the  Peninsular  War^ 
remarks,  that  next  to  the  eminent  qualifications 
requisite  in  a  commander-in-chief,  comes  the  general 
of  cavalry  in  importance.  He  thus  traces  the  portrait 
of  a  cavalry  officer : — Daring  courage,  the  coup-d  'ceii 
of  an  eagle,  the  vigour  of  manhood»  the  agility  and 
strength  of  a  centaur,  and,  above  all,  that  precious 
gift  which  nothing  can  replace — bravery.  (*) 

In  some  remarks  on  cavalry,  by  Baron  d'Az^raar. 
the  author  {a  cavalry  officer,  consequently  not  alto- 
gether an  unprejudiced  writer)  quotes  the  words 
attributed  to  Napoleon  I.,  "Si  en  1813,  j'avais  eu  de 
la  cavalerie,  j'aurais  reconquis  FEurope/'  In  fact, 
says  the  Baron,  "  cavalry  is  indispensable  for  the 
defence  of  States.  The  future  of  empires  is  wrapped 
up  in  the  future  of  cavalry !  "  (^) 

(')  Vol.  i.,  p.  80.    (Translation.) 

(*)  Avcnirde  la  Cacalcrichy  Baron  d'Az^mar.  Colonel  of  the  6th 
Regiment  of  Imperial  Lancers.    Paris,  1861. 
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SmVLIM. 

Infantrt  is  pre-eminently  the  moral  power  of 
It  fonns  the  main  body,  being,  in  moden 
always  nomerically  superior ;  the  great  woA  of  the 
1>attle  is  performed  by  it.  The  ue  of  esraky  and 
artillery  is  oflen  limited  by  the  nainze  of  the  gnMmd ; 
they  are  also  dependent  apoo  animal  fiine,  wfaereaa 
infantry  is  an  independent  ann,  and  can  be  made 
available  anywhere,  nien&re  tfae  saeoea  of  a  cam- 
paign is  generally  considered  to  depemj  mptm  tUs 
latter,  and  since  the  introdnctioo  of  die  long-range 
nfle,  it  may  safely  be  predicted  thait  infan^  will  be 
called  upon  to  play  a  more  toaepicBoai  part  than  it 
has  even  yet  done.  "  Infimtcne,"  says  MooteencaK, 
"  est  comme  la  baae  ek  le  floatieft  de  Farm^e,  sott  poor 
les  batailles>  soil  poor  lea  n£gea,  d  eetsi  aveeelle 
que  les  Bomains  et  les  SmaMa  out  fiat  dea  cboaee  ai 
admirables.  L'inianterie  doit  dooe  &iie  la  priacipale 
force,  et  la  ploa  gmde  parise  de  Tarmfe."  0) 

(*)  lff«iir»,  ItT,  m.  A  d.  p.  Sifl- 


—  « 

^nrt-zTsfr  ^r±-  r    -sia  ILftmo^  -awucmr  if"  r^  anoies 

^5r?rurT.  iv  jn  "izrsr  rTiaiii'.  3«r  ~sntffi  31:inM'  was 
.■STTi^Tri  —  "br  ^i-jTSmHO.  jziiL  iaiTiaErsKL  icr  j&  TrItOe 
»Ti»?wT-ii-   rr-'-HaTy-Ji-  unaitr-"  il  .mit  tiiHrj^iiiTi*-  and 

if  X  :iumi^r«-3t-  ottui—  oafr  itrrii  TiriTunmiKfti  ^"  1*  the 

• 

"VTucii  nasc  ibTJeuL  "Jsr^  -mnf^i  iil  'aLl^  luscre  of 
:£ifc  riTniir7  rie  oiisrnirruii  if  'na  i^zul  srstem 
■ffiilL  irrrner  te^irauta  "au  ict-MuOHT.  j2»*  ssiiMznted 
nan.  ~i«;ta  :a  i  ^.«:!aL  mil  iifnr.iri  -new.  ":**£2se  raised 
*.  dir  il:«j^^  'zia  ■*Jinfnii-^r.  jwT  Tn^rrtseciaHi  maa  on 
Tw4,c.  T!ii»  n;m-jr-amff  r^:iir««i  jsffisCHLtSy  and 
trier«id.i~  ie  ■vm?  i^jvoj'*  £:;:ffliiii^£  ty  a  wtmae,  ac- 
'•r.r'tiz;^  v.  iiif  ra^i:  jz.»i  <i:  ^ae  ^^rrn-r  became  to 
b»r  rr-rajriii  a:*  n^tr^Ij  zba  ^i/^zzLt^n  of  tfie  iK^estrian 
orirr.  TLi*  Irra*^  tis  ::a:tniraJIj  to  tbe  ds?riTat£oii  of 
tL^  Xf-rm  ^tnintrj.**  If  we  accept  dte  Latin  iMfam9 
and  the  Italian  fojit'^^  or  infixn^'f,  as  the  roots,  they 
wool'!  'y/nvej  the  eariy  etstimatioa  of  the  quality 
/>f  f^x/tHkjIdiers.  Skinner  says :  ^^.  "  Fante  pedes  et 
larririlri<) ;  quia  scilicet  olim  pedites  eqnitmn  £imali 
vi:\  prdi.H  seqni  fbenmt.  Fanie  autem  a  Lat.  infancy 
man'xfmif:  ortum  ducit.  Et  nos  Boy,  non  tantum 
pro  pu^rro  %m\  (it  pro  famnio,  secundario  sensn  xisnr- 

{*)  I'Uytnolinjiam  Linffwe  Anglicance,  voce  "Infantry.** 
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pamus."  (0  In  fiirther  explanation,  he  cites  the 
word  Lansquenet,  which  he  says  is  "pedes,  miles, 
gregarius,  a  Lance,  (-)  lancea,  et  knechi,  servus :  olim 
enim  pedites  equitom  lanceariorum  quasi  servi  enint ; 
et  quilibet  eques  quatuor  vel  qninque  pedites,  tan- 
qnam  famulos  circomduxit.  Exercitus  autem  niimero 
eqaitmn,  non  peditum  censebantur."  (^) 

From  this  it  would  appear  thatya«/i  were  origi- 
nally hired  servants,  and  when  massed  together 
became  fanteria.  So  that  the  name  infantry  was 
given  to  them  when  they  were  considered  as  lada 
attending  the  army;  and  the  designation  has  con- 
tinued, though  their  condition  is  altered.  The 
French  term  fantassin  is  evidently  a  member  of  the 
same  fiimily.  Another  derivation  has  been  assigned, 
namely,  from  the  Celtic  fan,  a  march ;  ("*)  and,  lastly, 
the  word  has  frequently  been  imputed  to  have 
originated  from  a  certain  Infanta  of  Spain,  who 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Spaniards  on  foot, 

(*)  In  the  same  sense  as  the  Greek  iraic,  the  Latin  j)i(f?r,  and  the 
French  gnr^on. 

{•]  This  ii*  a  mistake,  Lansquenet  being  derived  from  Lands-knechi, 
a  country-man ;  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  lance. 

(*)  "  Though  the  word  is  immediately  derived  from  the  Xtaliau 
Jt./''uttrrur.  it  is  previously  of  German  origin.  We  find  still,  in  the 
diiiiect  of  Lower  Saxony,  Fani  and  re?*/,  signifying  a  young  unmarried 
u^an,  and  in  a  more  extended  sense  meaning  a  servant,  a  soldier  on 
f©ot."     {Popular  Eiicyclop.) 

(•)  Infanterie  du  Gelt,  fan,  marche,  d'oii  fantain  ou  fantais, 
marcheur;  ou  de  I'ltal. /«ufc,  valet."  (BeschercUe,  Did.  Nat^ — 
A!feo  note  to  Hint,  tie  VAntiee  Fran^aisc^  Paris,  1847.) — "  Though 
the  word  id  immediately  derived  from  the  Italian  iiifanteria,  it  is 
ftnmarily  of  Germau  origin.  We  find  still  in  the  dialect  of  Lower 
Saxony,  Fatii  and  Vent,  signifying  a  young  unmarried  man,  and, 
in  a  more  extended  meaning,  a  servant,  a  soldier  on  foot."  (Pop. 
Enryd.) 
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and  fieteateti  the  M»»r5.      This  a&sertion.   however, 
appears  withoat  either  anthoritr  or  probability. 

The  hct  of  men-at-arms  being  oUiged  to  dis- 
mount and  s^ve  on  foot,  showed  the  importance 
of  an  organised  rnfimtry.  The  victory  of  Crecy 
proved  tiie  case ;  and  high  chivalry,  which  arrogated 
to  itself  all  military  ^ory,  was  taught  a  lesson  of 
hmniliation.(S  Innovations  are  natoraUy  distastefdl 
to  those  who  feel  their  superiority  may  thereby  be 
endangered;  and  the  foot-soldier  rising  in  import- 
ance, was  likely  to  be  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye. 
"  Tuez  toute  cette  ribandaille,  car  ils  nous  emp^hent 
la  voie  sans  raison,"  were  the  words  of  Philip 
of  Valois  at  Crecy,  and  the  sentiment  of  many  a 
belted  knight. 

By  the  5th  Edward  II.,  "arcAers  and  all  manner 
of  ribald  persons,  who  are  in  the  castles  and  else- 
where, were  to  be  dischaiged  from  wages  of  the 
King,  except  in  war;"(-)  and  in  the  statutes  and 
ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  armies  of 
Richard  II.  and  Henry  V.,  the  penalty  in  some 
cases  is,  "  if  he  be  a  man  of  armys  or  archer  on 
horseback,"  "to  lose  his  best  horse;"  and  "if  he  be 
an  archer  on  fote  or  otlier  boye  or  page^  he  shall  have 
the  right  ear  cut  off."  (^) 

(1)  "  Uno  noavelle  tactique,  sortait  dc  I'^tat  nouveaa  de  la  soci^t^ ; 
Kdw.  III.  avait  employ^  lei  fantasains  faute  de  caralerie  .... 
la  bataillo  do  Crocy  reveille  im  secret  dont  personne  ne  Be  dontait, 
rimpuisflanco  militaire  de  ce  monde  fSodal,  qui  s'etait  era  le  seal 
mondo  inilituirc."     (Michelet,  llisi.  deJFVonce.) 

(')  Cotton.  Lib..  Ctistumarum,  Ac.,  5  Edw.  II.— 3f«nm.  GUdhcUla, 
iiOndon,  pt.  ii.,  684. 

(^)  See  App.  viii.,  p.  153,  Nicolaa's  Agineourl. 
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A  man  encased  in  a  suit  of  costly  armour,  mounted 
on  an  armed  horse,  had  an  obvious  advantage  over 
one  not  similarly  protected;  and  in  that  lay  the  great 
success  of  chivalry.  We  often  read  of  a  few  knights 
destroying  a  crowd  of  assailants  on  foot  The  social 
position  of  the  mounted  man,  moreover,  as  a  rule, 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  footman ;  and.  therefore, 
one  can  understand  the  disparity  in  the  treatment  of 
the  two.  But  that  disparity  did  not  exist  in  England 
in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  same  extent  as  elsewhere. 
Here  the  commonalty  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of 
consideration.  They  had  gone  hand-in-hand  with 
the  barons,  and  assisted  at  Magna  Charta,  and  so 
were  not  to  be  despised.  Decently  nourished,  and 
moderately  worked,  with  an  aptitude  for  manly 
exercises,  the  populace  was  sturdy  and  muscular. 
Archery  was  a  national  pastime^  and  the  long-bow, 
which  required  a  strong  arm  to  render  it  effective, 
became  the  characteristic  weapon  of  the  English. 
Our  infantry,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  almost 
entirely  composed  of  archers ;  their  dexterity  exceeded 
tliat  of  any  foreigners.  Our  Edwards  and  Henn,-s 
won  their  great  battles  by  them,  {})  and  were  enabled 
to  ilispense  with  foreign  mercenaries  and  to  employ 
their  own  subjects.  It  became  an  honour  to  com- 
mand such  men,  and  they  were  highly  remunerated 
for  their  services. 

In  France,  nobility  was  rampant,  and  arrogated 


(*)  "lioa  Anglois  gaguiront  la  bataiUe  d'Azincourt  par  oeux-lk 
m^mcA  qnJ  la  dcvnitmt  |K'nlrc  par  1o  iicntiment  due  n<>tr««.  c'est-^dire 
des  ftrcbcrs."     (Chron.  tU  H.  Vcni*^  liv.  xxxr.,  ch.  vi.) 
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to  ttidf  the  [niiftMiiiw  ct  mn.  At  Crecr.  15.000 
GcDone  tzom^hammem  were  in  the  French  serrice; 
bat  there,  aw  wdl  as  at  Poitiai  and  Aginoonrt, 
the  eoafideniee  of  the  Frendi  was  placed  in  their 
orerwhelming  fone  of  caralij.  Until  the  fifteenth 
eentory,  the  native  French  in&ntry  was  composed 
of  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  "  leavings  of  the 
gallows,  escaped  convicts,  and  men  who  had  been 
branded  for  their  crimes."  (*)  If  they  fonght  welL 
the  jealousy  of  the  men-at-anns  was  aroused,  and  the 
■nccesB  of  foot-troops  was  regarded  as  contrarj'  to  the 
honour  of  chiralrj\  At  Courtray,  in  1302,  when  the 
French  infantry  were  gaining  the  day,  the  men-at- 
arms  dashed  to  the  front,  through  the  ranks  of  the 
cross-bowmen  and  spearmen,  and  broke  them.  "Nos 
gens  de  pie  savancent  si  auront  la  victoire  et  nous  ny 
auronH  point  d'onneur."(^) 
HwiM  The  Swiss  had  taught  a  lesson  at  Morgarten  in 

1316,  namely,  that  disciplined  infantry  could  be 
made  to  resist  the  charge  of  cavalry,  and  even  be 
superior  to  it.  The  serried  ranks  of  these  sturdy 
ninuiitaineers  recall  the  days  of  the  old'  Greek 
plialiinx.  The  nature  of  their  country  and  stinted 
resourcos,  compelled  them  to  place  their  reliance 
on  foot-soldiers ;  whilst  the  force  against  which 
they  were  continually  struggling  in  defence  of  their 

(*)  "  Lfi  plApiLtt  gons  do  Boc  ct  dc  cordc,  mcRchons  gamimena 
oNrlinpcK  do  la  justice,  et  enr  tout  force  marquez  do  la  Heur-de- 
))>■  nar  rospaiilo.*'  (Brant^ino,  IHscoun  det  Couro7ineU,  torn.  ir.. 
dis.  89.) 

0  Lr»  Chivrnt/nfit  Ahr^ffiftSt  MS.  Biblioth^tie  Royale.  Cited  in 
itmU*  aur  VAriillene,  1.  15. 
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liberties  was  cavalry — ^the  mail-clad  reitters  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  To  enable  them  to  withstand 
the  shock  of  their  charge,  the  Swiss  were  provided 
with  helmets  and  breastplates,  and  armed  with  long 
lances  and  heavy  swords.  They  were  trained  to  act 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  masses,  ranged  in  deep  array, 
so  as  to  present  on  every  side  a  formidable  front 
to  the  enemy.  (^)  Horsemen  could  make  no  impres- 
sion on  such  a  body.  It  repulsed  the  Austrians  in 
every  attempt  to  conquer  the  country.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  Swiss  have  retained  their  inde- 
pendence to  the  present  time,  and  their  country  has 
ever  since  continued  to  be  the  great  mart  for  mercenary 
troops.  They  were  in  such  request,  that  they  were 
able  to  dictate  their  own  terms ;  ^^  point  d* argent^  point 
de  Suisse"  was  as  true  of  them  then  as  now.  Another 
important  result  was,  that  the  repeated  proofs  of  the 
decisive  eflects  of  infantry  restored  that  service  to  its 
proper  position  in  public  estimation,  and  gradually 
re-established  its  superior  importance  in  the  operations 
of  war ;  other  nations  set  about  the  re-organisation 
of  their  armies  on  the  same  model,  and  men  of  quality 
began  to  think  it  no  disparagement  to  take  ser\'iee  in 
the  infantry.  The  Spaniards  appear  to  have  been  the 
first  to  improve  upon  the  Swiss  method,  by  mixing 
a  proportion  of  musketeers  in  their  battalions,  and 
this  led  to  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  bowmen  from 
armies. 

At  the  time  when  the  sotmd  of  guns  was  being    EncHsh 
heard    for    the    first    time    in    the    battle-field,   the 

0)  Muller,  ffUtoire  dcg  SuUsee,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 
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English  archen  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  lame. 
Warfare  was  remm^ratiTe  to  the  private  soldier,  so 
that  there  was  no  difficolty  in  recruiting  our  armies ; 
and  the  "ablest  men"(^)  oonld  be  selected.  When 
the  long-bow  ceased  to  be  their  prominent  weapon, 
glory  departed  from  the  English  infantr)-.  Fire- 
arms, at  length,  were  found  to  produce  greater  effects 
than  archery ;  and  so  the  long-bow  was  reluctantly 
driven  from  the  field.  The  part  of  an  archer  on 
active  service  was  that  of  an  irregular  skirmisher, 
for  which  little  more  than  such  training  as  he  was 
quite  willing  to  bestow  upon  himself  was  required ; 
but  firearm-men  and  pikemen  required  a  careful  and 
tedious  training,  and  the  meeting  together  in  bodies 
under  instructors.  Other  countries  saw  the  advantage 
gained  by  skilled  troops  on  permanent  footing ;  but 
in  England  there  was  no  change  in  the  mode  of 
raising  armies :  and  the  labourer,  mechanic,  and 
shopkeeper  had  to  leave  his  professional  emplojTnent, 
and  do  duty  as  a  soldier,  when  called  upon.  Fortu- 
nately. England,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
tolembly  free  from  attacks  of  foreign  foes ;  otherwise, 
the  raw  militia  levies,  however  excellent  their  spirit 
or  xagorous  their  physique,  would  have  been  found 
immeasurably  inferior  to  such  veterans  as  the  national 
iut'antiy  of  Spain  or  the  mercenary  armies  of  Ger- 
ninny  could  produce  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  master 
mind  of  Cromwell  developed  the  resources  of  this 
country,  that  the  English  infantry  regained  that 
(')  Bymer,  pa««im. 
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fame  which  it  had  formerly  acquired,  and  which  it 
has  ever  since  retauied. 

Our  infantry,  previous  to  the  general  introduction  Bowin« 
of  fire-arma,  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes 
— archers  and  billmen :  which  last  comprehends  all 
those  who  are  enumerated  in  the  old  statutes  of  arms 
as  serving  witli  "bills,  gisarms,  knives,  and  other 
small  arms."(')  They  were  defensively  armed  with 
such  protections  as  they  could  procure :  most  of  them 
wore  iron  skull-caps  or  basinets,  and  short  leathern  or 
linen  doublets,  stufied  with  cotton  or  wool,  called 
aketons ;('-)  and  often  a  long  loose  garment,  called  a 
jack,  (^)  resembling  a  smockfrock ;  and  sometimes 
they  carried  a  roundel,  or  light  round  shield,  (*)  Such 
men  as  happened  to  be  ill  provided  were  returned  as 
"  Naked  J*hof,'\^)  and  received  less  pay  in  conse- 
quence. (^) 

Their  weapons  of  offence  were  of  all  sorts, 

**  Telii  ormes  portent  com  lis  trovent." 

(Bom.  de  Ron,  1.  12,840.) 

and  comprised  lances  or  pikes,  swords,  daggers,  bills 

(')  "Falcea,  gisannas,"  &c.    (Statute  of  "Winchester.) 
(*)   "  Pwlitoa  cum  akoton    ct  bacinet."      Wardrobe  Account,  15 
Edw.  n..  AD.  ia'2-2. 

(*)  From  which  jacket : 

'*  Un  grand  vilain,  Jacque  d'AngloU 
Qui  Iny  pcndoit  jasqu'aux  genous." 

(Coquillart,  quoted  by  Daniel,  Mil.  Fran.,  i.,  liv.  ir.,  ch.  it.) 

{*)  See  one  figured  lu  Diiniel,  L,  liv.  vi.,  ch.  i. 

(*)  *•  Pro  Tadiis  100  peditum  nudonun,  de  comitatu  Northompt.,*' 
Ac.     (Wartlrol>e  Account,  ui  6upra.) 

(M  According  to  S^  Palnye  {AuHenne  Cheval^9»  I  329,  edit.  1781), 
"nfulti4  milt'a'*  was  the  designation  for  an  esquire,  to  diBtinguieb 
him  from  the  fuUy-arraed  knight. 
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i)t'  all  kinds,  mallets,  forks ;(')  and  the  poorest 
bnjQ^b.a  the  simplest  of  all  weapons — a  sling  and 
a  stone. 

The  effect  of  this  List  simple  weapon  was  not  to  be 
'iespisei      Withoat  alluding  to  the  great  illustration 
In  sacred  historv,  in  comparatively  modem  times  we 
ofbea  learn  its  power  of  destruction.      It  has  often 
been   assigned    to   the  ancient   Britons;    but   there 
appears  to  be  no  adequate  foundation  for  this  sup- 
position.    The  Saxons,  howerer,  were  celebrated  for 
their  skill  in  the  use  of  this  weapon ;  and  the  Anglo- 
Xorman  army  seems   always   to   have   included   an 
organised  body  of  slingers.     There  is  evidence  of  its 
employment  in  war  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century. 
At  the  battle  of  Xajara  (1367),  Froissart  relates  that 
the   Spaniards  and  the  Castillians   "  avoient  fondes 
dont  lis  jetoient   pierres  et  effondroient  heaumes  et 
bassinets"  (i.  535) ;  and  again,  in  13S6,  we  read  of 
more  than  30,000  foot,  "  jetant  de  pierres  a  frondes." 
The   staff-sling    is  mentioned  in   the    romances    of 
this   century,  in  the  romance  of  Richard   Cceur-de- 
Lioii,  p.  176,  in   Chaucer's   Sir   Tkopas   (vol.  ii.,  p. 
316) ;    and  at   the   commencement  of  the   fifteenth 

(^)  "  Some  made  a  mall  of  massey  lead, 
With  iron  all  about  did  bind ; 
Some  made  strong  helmets  for  the  head. 
And  some  their  grisly  gUarings  grind. 

"  Some  made  their  battle-axes  bright. 

Some  from  their  bills  did  rub  the  dust, 
Some  made  the  pikes  and  lances  bright, 
Some  pitchforks  for  to  give  and  thrust." 

{Anc.  BaUad  of  Flodden  Field,) 
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centuiy,  in  a  poem  called  Knyghthood  and  Batayle^ 
quoted  by  Strutt  in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes  (b.  ii., 
p.  74)  :— 

"  Use  eek  the  cast  of  stone,  with  sljnge  or  honde  : 
It  fikUeth  ofte,  jf  other  shot  there  none  is ; 
Men  hameyaed  in  steel  may  not  withstonde, 
The  multitude  and  mighty  cast  of  stonys ; 
And  stonys  in  eflecte,  are  every  where. 
And  slynges  are  not  noyoos  for  to  beare." 

When  gunpowder  was  producing  its  effect  on  the  The  Pik« 
constitution  of  armies,  and  infantry  fought  more  in 
serried  masses,  and  less  in  hand-to-hand  combats  and 
irregular  skirmishes,  we  hear  more  of  the  long  pike 
for  those  who  were  not  bearers  of  fire-arms ;  and  it 
retained  its  position  until  eventually  superseded  by 
the  bayonet. 

"  Let  us  pass  further  to  speak  of  the  pike,"  says 
an  author  of  the  sixteenth  century, (')  "of  which, 
although  the  Switzers  have  not  been  the  inventors, 
yet  have  they  at  the  least  brought  it  again  into  use." 
It  is  recorded  of  them,  that,  in  an  eugageinent  at 
Arl>ebo,  near  Bellinzona,  in  1422,  the  blades  of  the 
halberds  were  inconvenient,  likely  to  catcli  hold  of 
their  own  clothes :  but  a  long  weapon  was  required 
to  check  a  charge  of  cavalry ;  so  they  discarded 
almost  entirely  the  halberd,  and  armed  themselves 
with  pikes  eighteen  feet  long.(')  It  is  so  simple  in 
construction,  and  so  easily  procurable — a  sharpened 
stake,  or  a  pole  vvath  an  iron  or  steel  spike — that  they 

{'I  [n$trudton$  for  the  War$;  by  W.  de  Bellay.     Translated  by 
Paul  Ire.     Londou,  l.>87. 

{*)  MuUer,  UUt.  dcs  Suisses,  ir.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  543. 
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are  about  the  first  arms  that  men  adopt  who  have  not 
access  to  others.  (^) 

Pikemen  have  already  been  mentioned  in  this 
work.  At  the  battle  of  Musselburgh,  for  instance, 
Wallace  fonncd  his  pikemen  into  circular  bodies. 
Froissart,  of  course,  has  often  to  make  mention  of 
them  :  "  Grand  nombrc  d'arbaletricrs,  picq/fcnaires,  et 
gens  darmcs  ;"  and  in  another  place,  "lis  avoient 
fait  une  ambuche  de  plus  de  cent  corapagnons  tous 
piqi/enaires"  &c.  As  pikemen  had  to  resist  the  attack 
of  mounted  lancers,  they  were  to  be  protected  by 
armour;  and,  consequently,  strong  men  had  to  be 
selected  for  the  place.  Markham (-)  recommends 
that  "the  strong,  tall,  and  best  persons  be  put  to 
pikes ;  the  squarest  and  broadest  will  be  fit  to  carry 
musquets ;  and  the  least  and  nimblest  may  be  turned 
to  the  harquebush.  All  pikemen  shall  have  good 
combe-caps, (^)  well  lined  with  quilted  caps;  curaces 
for  their  bodies,  being  high  pike-proof;  gorgets  for 
their  necks ;  tassets  for  their  thighs ;  but  without 
pouldrons  or  vambraces,  because  they  are  but  cum- 
bersome. All  this  armour  is  to  be  rather  of  russet, 
sanguine,  or  black  colour,  than  white  or  mill'd,  for  it 
will  keep  the  longer  from  rust." 

Sutcliffe   held   also  a  high  opinion  of  pikes,  as 


{*)  Tliero  is  a  collection  or  pikes  in  the  museum  of  the  Rojral 
United  Service  InHtitution,  made  use  of  hy  the  Welsh  OuutiBls  and 
Iriah  rebeU.  The  pike  hiis  been  ilescribed  somewhere  as  tlie  Tip- 
perary  weapon  "  that  never  missed  fire." 

(■)  The  Souldicrs  Accidence,  p.  i. 

(•)  The  iron  ridge  aloug  the  top  of  the  helmet,  at  the  junction 
of  the  hemispheres,  resembling  a  cock's  comb. 
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"the  only  defence  of  footmen  against  horsemen." (^) 
He  is,  however,  opposed  to  employing  them  in  great 
numbers,  because,  if  once  their  ranks  were  broken, 
they  had  little  power  to  defend  themselves,  and  the 
first  thing  they  would  do,  would  be  to  throw  away 
their  pikes  and  take  to  their  swords.  iloreover, 
from  their  heavy  armour,  tliey  are  prevented  from 
following  in  pursuit,  and  cannot  stand  against  shot 
or  targets. 

Among  French  troops  the  pike  was  not  in  favour. 
Daoiel  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  histories  of  France  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Lotus  XI.  (a.d.  1461).  "Nos  Francois  ont  eu 
toajoors  de  la  peine  h.  s'accommoder  de  la  pique." 
He  quotes  M.  de  la  None,  who  says,  "that  in  his 
time — ^that  is,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  and 
Henri  III.,"  a  period  ranging  from  15C0  to  1589 — 
"  it  was  difficult  to  find  soldiers  who  would  be  pike- 
men,  inasmuch  as  they  would  no  longer  wear  the 
eocselet^  which  was  the  defensive  armour  proper  for 
pikemen."(*)  We  may  infer  from  this  that  the  French 
wtse  not  physically  as  strong  as  the  well-fed  English 
yeomen.  ITiis  opinion  is  confirmed  in  a  tract  among 
the  Birch  MSS.  in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  No.  4.122,  written  by 
Sir  William  Waad.  Clerk  of  the  Council  imder  Queen 
ElizaliCth,  and  afterwards  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.(^) 
The  old  knight  was  a  great  advocate  for  the  pike, 
which  he  designated  "  the  only  body,  strength,  and 

C)  Praciicey  Proc^edin^ft,  and  Lawes  of  Arme»,  p.  186.   Lond..  1593. 
P)  MiL  Fran^^  i.,  liv.  vi.,  ch.  it, 

(•)  ••  Concerning  the  Defeuc«  of  the  Kingdom  ngainat  Invaflions.'* 
in  ArckaoloQxck^  xiii-  160. 
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bulwark  of  the  field,"  and  lamented  that  it  was  going 
out  of  use,  in  consequence  of  imitating  the  French 
plan  of  fire-arras,  whereby  we  had  so  wonderfully 
weakened  ourselves,  that  it  was  high  time  they 
should  be  restored.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that, 
'*  being  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  the  camp,  when 
these  great  armies  were  last  assembled,  and  perusing 
in  every  severall  regiment  the  sorting  and  division  of 
weapons,  as  well  as  their  order  and  discipline,  there 
were  two  nations  (the  French  king's  one)  that  had 
not  between  them  both  a  hundred  pikes  ;  whereof  I 
much  marvelling,  and  desiring  giTiatly  to  know  the 
cause  that  had  moved  them  to  leave  the  pike,  which 
in  my  conceit  I  always  judcred  to  be  the  strength  of 
the  field ;  happening  afterwards  in  the  company  of 
certain  French  captains,  some  of  them  antient  in 
years,  I  demanded  the  reason  that  had  moved  them 
to  give  over  that  defensible  weapon  the  pike,  and  to 
betake  them  altogether  to  shot  ?  Not  to  any  dis- 
liking, or  other  cause,  said  they,  but  for  that  we  have 
not  such  personable  bodies  as  you  Englishmen  have,  to 
bear  them :  neither  have  we  them  at  that  command- 
ment as  you  have;  but  are  forced  to  hire  other 
nations  to  supply  our  insufficiency ;  for  of  ourselves 
we  cannot  say  we  can  make  a  complete  body." 

It  has  been  before  observed  that  bodies  of  horse 
and  foot  were  purposely  often  mixed  up  together. 
Pikemen  were  consequently  trained  to  act  in  concert 
with  cavalry.  In  a  MS.  in  the  Bibliothfcque  du  Roi, 
written  about  the  year  1 173,  and  containing  instruc- 
tions for  a  corps  of  gens  d*armes  raised  by  Charles 
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the  Bold.  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  imitation  of  those  of 
France,  it  is  stated  that  the  mounted  archers  axe  to 
march  briskly  to  the  &ont,  to  shoot  without  l^eaking 
their  ranks ;  and  the  pikemen  are  to  move  in  cloee 
order  and  in  alli^ment  of  the  archers,  and,  on  a 
signal,  to  drop  on  one  knee,  keeping  their  pikes 
lowered  to  the  height  of  a  saddle-bow,  in  order  that 
the  archers  may  shoot  over  them^  as  over  a  wall ;  and 
that  the  pikemen,  in  case  they  see  disorder  in  the 
enemy's  ranks,  may  be  ready  to  take  immediate 
advantage  of  it,  and  also  be  prepared  to  form  them- 
selves into  squares  or  circles,  to  sustain  the  charge  of 
the  enemy's  horse,  enclosing  within  their  centre  the 
pages  and  horses  of  the  archers. 

In  the  rcign  of  Ulizabeth,  the  £ngliah  infantry  iaf»nif7,  tm 
was  divided  into  firearm-men,  archers,  billmen,  and 
pikemen.  The  proportions  of  each  arm  varied ;  as 
gimpowder  became  more  used,  the  number  of  "the 
Shotte*'  grew  larger,  while  that  of  archers  diminished. 
After  this  reign  billmen  disappear.  In  a  quota  for  a 
division  of  the  coiinty  of  Lancaster,  taken  at  Wigan  in 
15Sl,out  of  one  hundred  men  to  be  raised — "whereof 
Shotte,  xl.;  Billes,  XX. ;  Bowes,  ix. ;  Picke«.  xx."(*) — 
each  man,  in  addition  to  his  appropriate  weapon,  was 
to  bo  provided  with  sword  and  dagger.  In  15S4  we 
find  the  same  proportion,  viz.,  two-fifths  shot.  (-) 

In  a  levy  of  600   men   in   15S7,  "Shott"   and 
*•  Pickes"  only  are  ordered  to  be  provided.  (^) 

(^)  Vide  Lancashire  Lieuienaney,  p.  120. 
(«)  Ibid.,  p.  145. 

(»)  ma.,  p.  185. 
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P:.ATi  n. — ^ElnstrsdoQ  in  a  Tract  called.  He 
Esr^rriine  'if  tie  Eagiisk^  im  tke  Militia  of  the  Kingdome 
7f  Emmamd.     Xo  dase ;  about  1625. 

Prinise  Maoxice  thought  so  highly  of  the  pike 
ix  33GC  lie  diacsEded  it  firom  the  horse),  that  he 
•CT^iLec  nis  men  half  into  pikemen  and  half  into 
3iaskf%e€£5.  -  Loid  Orrery  calls  "the  Pikeman's 
i:-resc"  a  graphic  description  for  a  dense  mass  of 
starves  ^  the  forest  of  tibe  field,"  and  says :  "  Our  foot 
are  generaDj  two-thirds  shot,  and  one-third  pikes: 
the  latter  shoold  be  at  least  half,  especially  in 
England,  where  there  are  few  strong  places.  In 
1651,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "in  the  last  battle  we 
fought  in  Ireland,  1,200  of  the  enemy's  pikes  charged 
and  routed  our  horse.  All  persons  of  quality  who 
put  themselves  voluntarily  in  the  infantry,  carry  the 
pike  as  the  noblest  weapon.  "(*) 

In  VArt  Militaire,  directions  are  given  how  to 
resist  cavalry  with  the  pike.  "  Place  the  pike  firmly 
on  the  ground,  against  the  hollow  of  the  right  foot ; 
clench  bold  of  it  with  the  left  hand,  bo  that  the  left 
elbow  may  rest  upon  it,  in  order  that  the  right  hand 
may  ho  at  lilH'rty"  (p.  62). 

"  Tlu^  lirst  place  of  honour,"  writes  Munroe,  "in 
marching,  is  nt  tlu»  head  of  the  pikes  ;  the  second  is 
at  tho  rt^ar  of  the  j)ikos." 

Murkluun  gives  us  the  jwstures  for  the  exercise  of 
the  piko.  as  laid  down  by  Prince  Maurice.     '*  They 

(')  VXr*  Milit\.ut\      Wkt  Ji'tuk  Jai)ue«  de  WiUhaaseu.     Translated 
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tioD  in  a  Tract,  called  TTkf  £jrrmse  of  tkt  Etis^uh  hi  the  MHiha  of 
tkt  Ktngdomt  of  En^anti,     No  (late ;  about  1C25. 
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are  in  number  sixteen^-that  is  to  say,  three  which 
are  expressed  standing,  fire  marching,  and  eight 
charging : — 

"  The  three  which  are  expressed  standing,  are — 
Lay  down  your  pike  ;  take  up  your  pike ;  order  your 
pike. 

"  The  five  which  are  to  be  done  marching,  are — 
Advance  your  pike ;  shoulder  your  pike ;  level  your 
pike  ;  slope  your  pike  ;  trail  your  pike. 

"  The  eight  which  are  done  chai^ng,  are — Port 
over  hand ;  port  under  hand ;  charge  over  hand ; 
charge  tmder  hand ;  couch  over  hand ;  couch  under 
hand ;  charge  against  the  right  foot ;  and  draw  your 
sword  over  arme."(0 

The  cost  of  the  "  furniture  "  of  a  pikeman  in  1581 
is  given  in  the  Lancashire  Lieutenancy,  p.  121. 

"  The  Cfiarges  of  a  Pike,  viz. : — 

Hia  coate  of  hroade  blew  at  vlija.  the  yard,  «.        d. 

contcyning  one  yarde  q""  di xj 

Sworde  and  dagger x 

Coarslett xxxiij     iiij 

A  picke iiij 

Money  in  his  purse xx 

Prest  money iij     iiij 

iiij     xx'f." 

In  1631,  the  price  of  the  pike  was  only  6d.  more.  (-) 

"  Price  of  the  Pike. 

The  staffc o       ii         vi 

The  head o        i       viii 

Socket  and  colouring    .     .       o       o        iiii 

Summe,       o     iiii         vi." 

(M  Souldier's  Accidence,  p.  21. 

{-)  An.  7  Car.  T.— 7uZe  Rymcr.  sub  anno. 
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"20  Oct.,  1657. — 3,500  pikes  to  be  famished  at 
3s.  4d.  a-piece ;  to  be  made  of  good  ash,  16  feet  lon^^, 
with  steel  heads,  bars  to  be  strong  and  serviceable,  in 
length  2  ft.  or  22  inc.  The  staves  to  be  o^Ioared 
with  aquafortis."  {Oriff.  Ordnance  AccU.,  penes  ilr. 
Pritchett,  F.S.A.) 

The  pike  maintained  its  position  until  the  latter 
end  of  the  seventeenth  centnrv,  when  the  introdae- 
tion  of  the  ping  bayonet  converted  the  musket  into 
a  weapon  of  defence  after  it  had  been  fired,  and  so 
superseded  the  use  of  the  pike.(^)  In  1033,  Charles  I. 
granted  a  commission  to  William  Xeade  and  his  s*jn.  to 
teach  the  exercise  of  the  pike  and  long-b«:»w  combined 
an  invention  of  the  said  Xeade,  and  a  treatise,  entitled 
The  Double-armed  Man,  was  published  in  1G25.  /> 

Officers  of  pikemen  carried  pikes  as  well  as  the 
men.(^ 

C)  A  Jfaniui/  €'f  JlHUary  Di*npiime^  or  tiU  Ar!  -:/  ITor.  {mblisJbed 
in  1^*,  teaches  the  exereUe  of  the  pike,  and  of  I'^e  pike  as^d  £re- 
lock  mnsketA  tog*ether.  Grose  cites  one,  pnblif^:^  by  rcjal  oc«n- 
mand  in  lt>!»,  viih  the  ex^xise  ot  the  pike.  The  ^^v,s^^n>3m't 
Didionary,  published  in  17*1*5,  descnbea  it  as  a  weafoa  forsierlj  in 
use.  but  then  changed  for  the  mosk^  so  that  the  ahoaxicci  =i&5< 
hare  taken  place  between  the  years  \^J>  and  ir'>x  tSae  JUL 
Afiiiq.,  L,  ch.  r.,  p.  1^7.)  The  bayonet  was  isir->ia:ied  ii:iTo  the 
English  army  in  the  year  1672.  The  pike  was  &!>:  limbed  in  ihe 
French  army  in  17^13-*  (Puysegnr,  Arl  de  l<a  O-hi-r^-  db.  vi,  ^cd 
Dank-I.  MiL  Frost-,  iL,  lir.  xiiii,  and  it  was  probacy  cif^^Lded  ra  our 
army  at  about  the  same  time. 

('f  A  proclamation  fcr  the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  pike  T<c«e:i>er 
( I'l^  Bymer.  mi  ann*  ll>oo^  Neade,  William,  and  Noade.  Wiljiam. 
his  froriue.  obtained  Letters  Pitent  for  fourteen  years,  for  ""oMita 
en^rines  for  affixing  the  bowe  together,  and  a  new  <jU2Tier  fcir  the 
arrowes,"  aj>.  ltv>4,  \SpinvoatiK'm4  <f  Firt'Ormu  a»*3  r-tWr  VTm^-yr^ji, 
published  by  Commissioners  of  Patecis.  London.  l>i^,i 

(^)  Col.  Luzisicrd.  in  tlie  Sutherland  Collection  at  the  Bodkoan 
Library,  is  de|-oct«d  with  a  pike. 


The  ccnLre  U  a  Catch-pole ;  right  and  left  are  Military  Forks. 
(Id  the  Tower  CollectioiL) 


VARIETIES    OF    SPEARS.  G5 

"With  respect  to  the  pikes  themselves,  they  were  to 
be  made  of  the  best  tempered  steel,  and  strengthened 
with  plates  downward  ^om  the  head.  The  stem,  or 
shaft,  was  made  of  ash,  and  was  originally  of  great 
length,  but  gradually  became  shorter.  The  general 
length,  according  to  Sir  James  Turner,  was  eighteen 
feet,  but  he  says  that  few  in  his  times  exceeded 
fifteen.  Lord  Orrery  says  "  it  ought  to  be  sixteen 
foot  and  a  half  long."  Q)  By  the  13th  and  14th  of 
Charles  II.,  the  pike  is  not  to  be  imder  sixteen  feet 
in  length,  the  head  and  foot  included. 

The  varieties  of  the  spear  kind  were  formerly  com-  vanetia 

'^  '^  Spears 

prehended  under  the  French  term  dots  (wood),  and  our 
old  writers  frequently  denominate  them  "stavis."  There 
was  the  Morris — or  as  it  was  more  anciently  written, 
Moorish — pike,  perhaps  derived  from  that  people.  (") 
It  had  a  flat,  leaf-shaped  blade,  and  was  much  used 
about  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIII.  and  Elizabeth.  (^) 

Plate  III. — The  centre  is  a  catch-pole ;  right 
and  left  are  mibtarj'  forks.     (From  the  Tower.) 

The  Halbert  was  another  species  of  the  genus  bill.  ^'^'^  "='' 
The  bill  was  the  principal  weapon  of  infantry  until 
the  pike  came  into  use.  (*)      Watchmen  in  the  six- 

>i  Art  of  U'ar,  p.  24. 

[']  "  Then  on  the  English  part  with  speed 

The  bills  stcpt  forth,  and  bows  went  back, 
The  Moorish  pikes  and  mells  of  lead 
Did  deal  there  many  a  dreadful  thwack." 

Battle  of  Flodden. 

(*)  Among  a  levy  of  men  for  Ireland  in  1584. — Harl.  MS.,  1.9*26, 
Art.  51,  fol.  65.     "The  Moriepyke,  iij"'* 

l*»  In  an  Inventory  of  the  Ordnance  in  the  Tower  of  Loudon, 
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teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  carried  bills.  Dog- 
berry tells  his  men,  "Have  a  care  your  bills  be  not 
stolen."  It  was  a  sort  of  bi-pennis,  or  double-edgod 
battle-axe,  and,  when  aSixed  to  a  long  stave,  it  was 
called  a  halberd  (•^elUbarbefi,  German,  i.e.,  cleaveulls). 
They  were  constructed  both  for  pushing  and  cutting, 
and  pulling  down.  There  was  the  spear,  an  axe,  and 
a  fork  or  hook.  These,  from  their  heavy  head-pieces, 
were  more  likely  to  be  broken,  and  as  they  could  not 
be  mounted  on  a  very  long  staff'  were  not  so  well 
adapted  to  repel  the  attacks  of  cavalr}';  besides  which, 
halberdiers  were  sometimes  embarrassed  by  the  forks 
of  their  weapons  catching  in  the  garments  of  their 
comrades ;  (^)  but  again,  they  had  the  advantage  in 
close  fighting,  and  therefore  pikes  were  made  the 
strength  of  the  armament,  and  a  body  of  halberdiers 
were  kept  in  reserve,  to  guard  the  colours,  or  to  be 
prepared  for  the  melee. 

"  Your  halberdier,'*  says  Markham.  "  shall  be 
armed  in  all  points  like  your  pike.  .  .  .  These 
halberds  (fringed  or  adorned  according  to  pleasure)  do 
properly  belong  unto  the  sergeants  of  companies,  who, 
by  reason  of  their  much  employment,  are  excused 
from  arms ;  otherwise,  in  the  day  of  battle,  or  in  the 
battle,  they  are  for  guard  of  the  ensigne,  or  matter  of 
execution,  &c."(^)     They  continued  to  be  carried  by 


icmf.  KlJz.,  "Black  bills  (so  atlled  from  their  bluUos  being  blacked 
instead  uf  being  kept  briglit),  7,900  to  be  bought  at  16d.  tho  piece; 
Horrispikes,  14,tM-7  to  be  bought,  1,000  at  2s.  the  piece."  {Art^uxoX,, 
xxxvii.) 

(')  Guler,  quoted  by  Miillcr.  vol.  iii.,  part  i..  p.  213. 

(*)  The  Soldier's  AMidenc^,  p.  4i. 
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Ceremonital  Beheading  Axe  of  the  latter  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  carricil 
by  ihc  Master  Gaoler  of  the  Tower  of  LonHon.  The  Staff  is  studdcnl 
with  hrass  nails  over  leather. 


headsman's  axe.  G7 

sergeants  of  British  infantry  until  1829,0  a  proof 
of  EngUah  adherence  to  old  customs. 

Being  showy  weapons,  they  were  often  appointed 
to  be  borne  by  guards  of  honour,  such  as  attended  the 
person  of  the  sovereign,  or  of  the  great  officers  of 
the  army  or  state.  The  Swiss  Guard  of  the  Pope 
still  bears  them,  and  there  are  halbertiers  attendant 
on  the  royal  &mily  of  Spain. 

The  Headsman's  Axe  of  State,  an  interesting  his- 
torical relic,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Tower.  Its 
probable  date  is  the  sixteenth  century,  from  which 
time,  down  to  the  present,  it  has  been  occasionally 
used,  and  is  still  carried  by  the  master-gaoler  of  the 
Tower.  The  staff  is  studded  with  brass  nails  over 
leather,  now  almost  worn  through. 

\Vlien  state  prisoners  were  conveyed  by  barge 
from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  to  be  tried,  the 
master-gaoler  stood  in  the  bow,  Avith  the  blade  away 
from  the  prisoner;  on  the  return,  should  he  have 
been  sentenced  to  death,  the  edge  was  then  directed 
towards  him.  Hall  gives  an  account  of  the  condem- 
nation, and  subsequent  demeanour,  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  :  **  Then  was  the  edge  of  the  axe,"  says 
the  cliruuiclor,  "  turned  towards  him,  and  so  led  into 
a  barge." 

The  accompanying  sketch  (Plate  IV.)  was  taken 
by  kind  permission  of  Lord  De  Ros,  Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower. 

'■;  '*  He  felt  that  noble  emulation  which  has  conducted  him  to 
Fljin<ierM  witl»  u  musket  on  his  shoulder;  and  doubtless  will  pro- 
mote him  to  a  (glorious  halbert,  or  even  to  the  gallows."  {Antiquary, 
ch.  vi.) 
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The  Partisan  is  a  member  of  the  same  femilv, 
deriving  its  name,  according  to  some,  from  the  French 
pertui^er^  to  pierce,  according  to  others  from  the 
German  SB«n^,  or  axe,  or  the  Latin  periica,  a  long 
staff  or  pole.  It  '«'as  a  larger  and  heavier  weapon 
than  the  pike,  and  was  of  great  variety  of  form. 
It  had  generally  two  spikes  at  'the  bottom  of  the 
blade,  either  shooting  straight  out,  or  curv^  up- 
wards or  do^'nwards,  and  sharp  on  both  edges. 
It  was  found  more  ser\'iceable  than  the  pfte  in 
trenches  and  in  close  quarters.  These  weapons  are 
mentioned  by  Hentzner  as  being  in  the  Tower  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  here,  in  159S: — "Hastae  multse  et 
splendidse,  quas  Partisan  vulgo  appellant,  et  quibus  ad 
defensionem  regii  corporis  in  bello  satellites  utuntur." 
(p.  193.)  They  are  still  carried  by  the  Yeomen  of 
tlie  Guard. 
I'oie  Axe.  "j^g  Pole-axe  was  a  weapon  about  four  feet  in 
length,  containing  a  pike  and  a  hatchet  on  one  side, 
and  a  hammer  on  the  other.  The  Eoj-al  Guard  of 
Pensioners  were  armed  \\4th  them. 

There  is  a  collection  of  ancient  bills  and  partisans 
— a  very  early  form  of  bill — of  the  times  of  Henry 
VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII.,  presenxd  in  the  Town  Hall 
of  Canterbury. 

Plate  V. — Bills,  partisans,  and  linstock  (lint- 
stock,  for  holding  gunner  s  match),  from  the  Rotunda, 

Woolwich. 

"  Clubs,  bills,  and  partisans." 

Borneo  and  Juliet,  act  i..  sc  H. 

The  Welsh  glaive  was  a  kind  of  bill,  sometimes 
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Bills,  Partisans,  and  Linstock. 
(From  the  Woolwich  Collection  at  the  Rotunda.) 
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Spuntoons.     (From  tlie  Tower  Collection.) 
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reckoned  among  the  pole-axes.  In  an  abstract  of  the 
grants  of  the  1st  of  Eiehard  III.  (Harl.  MSS.,  No. 
448),  there  is  an  entiy  of  a  warrant  granted  to 
Nicholas  Spicer,  to  impress  smiths  for  making  2,000 
Welsh  bills  or  glaives. 

The  esponton,  or  spontoon,  or  sponton,  was  a  siwDt. 
light  partisan  borne  by  officers  of  infantry,  and  super- 
seded the  half-pikes  which  they  had  hitherto  carried. 
In  the  regulations  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in 
1743,  printed  in  Symess  Military  Guide,  Q-)  we  read, 
*'  It  is  his  Majesty's  order  that  all  the  officers  of  foot 
have  espontons  instead  of  half-pikes."  In  the  French 
army  they  had  been  adopted  twenty  years  before. 
Puysegur  writes,  "Dans  cette  guerre  (rhyver  de  1703 
a  1704)  les  officiers  ont  ^te  arm6s  d'espontons  du  huit 
pieds  de  long ;  les  sergens  d'hallebardes  de  six  pieds 
et  demi,  et  tous  les  soldats  de  fusils  avec  des  bayo- 
nettes  a  douille."  (-) 

They  were  used  in  the  English  army  till  17S6, 
when  it  was  ordered,  "  Espontoons  to  be  laid  aside, 
and  swords  to  be  used."  (^)  The  officers  of  the 
Fusiher  regiments  never  carried  spontoons,  as  the 
others  did,  but  had  fusils  like  those  of  the  flank  com- 
panies throughout  the  army.  (^) 

A  group  of  spontoons  is  represented  on  Plate 
VI.,  copied  from  originals  in  the  Tower.  There  are 
also  specimens  in  the  Museum  of  the  Eoyal  United 
Service  Institution. 

(')  Library  Royal  United  Service  Institution. 

(*;  Aft  d*i  la  Guerre^  tome  i,,  ch.  vi,,  p.  o7. 

\^j  iluokinnou,  i/w^  of  t lie  Culdsiteai/i  Guards,  ii.  30. 

(*)  Grose,  ii.  217. 
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^*'-«-  A  T-PTT  nsefol  iekii^tt  5c*r  is^try  was  the  parise, 
or  mantkt,  which  wis  a  ff^ea;  shield,  capable  of 
eorering  a  man  fiv>m  head  t>>  f  x*!.  and  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  resist  mo^  missile  w^apz-ns  in  use  np  to 
the  fifteenth  centniy.  There  were  pavisc»T5  (men 
who  bore  pavises;  on  horseback,  others^  on  foot ;  some, 
again,  onlj  acted  as  shietd-beaieis,  or  coverers  for 
archers  or  cross-bowmen. 

In  Talbot's  "  Ordinances  for  the  Army"  in  1419,  it 
is  ordered  that  CTeiy  "  ii.  yeomen  make  them  a  good 
pavise  of  hordes,  or  of  p^*,  in  the  beste  maner  they 
cane  devise,  that  on  may  hold  it  whiles  that  other 
dothe  8hute."(^)  M.  VioUet-Le-Dac  is  of  opinion 
that  the  cross-bowman  carried  his  pavise  fixed  on  his 
shoulders,  taming  his  back  to  the  enemy  while  he 
wound  up  and  made  ready  his  weapon.  (-) 

Pavises  were  sometimes  carried  by  servants  at 
si^es,  in  order  to  protect  their  masters  whilst  they 
took  their  quiet  aim  at  the  enemy.  (^)  These  great 
shields  were  also  employed  by  the  besieged  as  well 
as  the  besiegers,  for  the  defence  of  their  walls,  when 
breaches  had  been  made.  {*)  Froissart  mentions  an 
instance  of  their  being  employed  by  the  besiegers 
to  cross  the  ditch  to  prevent   their  sinking  in  the 

(*)  Not©  of  Mr.  Albert  Way,  in  Promptorium  Parvularum,  ii.  386. 
(*)  Did.  de  VArehitecture  Fran^aitBt  p.  410. 

(•)  "  Tunc  prsdcedebat  ctun  Parma  Garcio.  sub  qtia 
Nil  sibi  formidaziB  obsessos  damniiicabat. 
Assidud  poterat  nee  ab  illia  damnificari ; 
AsBeribua  latis  cum  Fanna  protegit  ipsum." 

(Gail.  Breton,  PkUippidos,  1.  x.,  p.  354.) 
(<)  Strutt'fl  Horda,  vol.  ii.  plate  43. 
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ravois.     Weighing  solbs. ;  length.  3f«t ;  wiiUh,  21*5  '"• 
(From  Warwick  Casllc) 
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mud,(*)  and  also  used  over  the  heads  of  a  scaling 
party.  (®)  Under  cover  of  pavises,  or  pavaches,  as 
they  are  sometimes  termed,  miners  were  enabled  to 
approach  to  the  bases  of  walls  in  order  to  sap  them.  (*) 

At  the  battle  of  Coutances,  "  Sir  Louis  of  Key- 
neval  saw  the  demeanour  of  the  enemy,  and  caused  his 
company  to  light  on  foot,  and  to  pavess  them  with 
their  targes  against  the  archers."  (Bemers'  Fromart, 
i.,  cap.  clxxii.,  p.  209.) 

In  the  attack  of  the  French  and  Spaniards  upon 
the  Isle  of  Portland,  in  1404,  the  English  formed 
pa%'ises,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  cross-bow 
bolts,  by  taking  the  doors  from  their  houses,  and 
fixing  them  upright  by  props,  under  cover  of  which 
the  archers  plied  their  arrows.  (*) 

At  Warwick  Castle  is  a  monster  pavois,  weighing 
50  lbs.;  length,  3  ft.;  width.  215  in.  (See  Plate 
VII,)  It  is  difficult  to  surmise  the  object  of  the 
ornamented  piece  like  a  plume-holder,  and  the  front 
slides  off  like  a  ^^ piece  de  renfort''  on  a  helmet,  so 
as  to  divide  the  weight. 

When  heavy  armour  was  laid  aside,  as  not  being 
proof  fi^ainst  the  force  of  gunpowder,  hea^'y  shields 


(*)  *'  £t  jxuasoient  aacuiu  sob  pavois  afin  que  1b  bourbe  ne  les 
mgloulit."     Oi.  96.) 

O  **Tho  Frenchmen  hod  certain  scoliDg  ladders,  and  some  of 
ihiam  adrenturcd  themselves  to  mount  upon  the  walls,  with  pavisBes 
before  them,  for  fear  of  shot  and  casting  of  stonefi."  ( Chron,y  Johnes, 
I,  cap.  cclxv.,  p.  3^2.) — Compare  aUo  Scott's  magnificent  description 
of  tbo  storming  of  Torquilston.  in  which  pavises  and  mantles  are 
■peciAod.  The  aesailants  **  bear  huge  ehields,  and  defences  made  of 
plank.*'     (ivaaJkotf.  rol.  ii.,  ch.  vi.) 

C)  Froissart,  i.  195. 

(*)  8oaih«/«  Naool  UUU/ry,  iL  28. 
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were  for  the  same  reason  discarded ;  light  shields, 
generally  round,  took  their  place.  There  are  some 
specimens  with  pistol-barrels  placed  in  the  centre ;(') 
these  were  probably  experiments  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards. 
T**^**-  In  consequence  of  the  unprotected  state  of  troops 
likely  to  be  engaged  at  close  quarters,  from  this 
laying  aside  of  armour,  the  adoption  of  targets  (*)  was 
generally  recommended  for  pikemen  and  other  foot- 
soldiers  in  advance  of  lines,  Maurice?,  Prince  of 
Omnge,  was  a  great  advocate  for  the  shield.  He 
armed  some  of  his  Dutch  troops  with  targets  and 
roundels,  and  instituted  a  regular  exercise  for  them ; 
sec  "Z^  Maninnent  d*armes  de  Nassau  avecq  Rnndelles, 
piquem,  pftpeeSj  el  tnrgos^  representes  par  fujurv.H  selon 
ie  nouveau  ordre  de  fres  illm^tre  Prince  Maurice  de 
Nassau"  &c.  &c.,  par  Adam  Van  Breen,  161 S, 

Plate  VIII. — A  very  heavy  llondelle  from 
Warwick  Castle,  dr.  1620. 

"  The  Prince  of  Orange,"  says  Captain  Cruso, 
'*  had  a  great  desire  to  make  use  of  the  target,  and 
ha\'ing  caused  divers  trials  to  be  made  thereof,  hath 
found  that  it  hath  not  only  resisted  the  pike,  but 
that  half  the  number  of  targets  hath  always  entered 
into  twice  the  number  of  pikes,  and  hath  routed  them. 


I 


(')  Ono  in  the  Spanish  armoury  at  tho  Tower,  another  in  the 
Kuaeumofthe  RoyiJ  UaitM  Service  Institution, 

(•)  From  iergum.  a  hide.  They  were  mostly  made  of  wood, 
covered  with  folds  of  balls*  hide,  or  jacked  leather  {cuir  houiUi),  and 
occaaionally  with  plates  of  brass  or  iron,  the  circmnferoucc  genorally 
bouiuL  with  iron. 

'■  Lo,  with  a  bund  of  bowmen  and  of  pikes, 
Brown  biUs^  and  targotiers." — Mariotoet  Edward  II. 


No.  8. 


A  very  heavy  Ku.idelle.     (From  ^Va^wick  Coblle.)     Cirra  iGacx 
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For  mj  part,  I  would  add  this  kind  of  arms  to  our 
discipline,  making  always  the  principal  body  of  my 
infantry  to  be  of  pikes,  and  to  have,  for  every 
battalion,  a  small  body  separate  of  100  or  120 
targets,  to  charge  on  the  flank."  C)  So  also  Matthew 
Sutcliffe  "  would  have  the  number  of  targettiers  in- 
creased." The  target  to  be  "  made  of  wood,  either 
hooped  or  barred  with  iron.  It  would  be  three  foot 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  two  foot  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  in  form  oval.  A  kind  of  arms  now  disused, 
but  most  excellent  in  all  services,  save  gainst  horse- 
men in  the  plain  field.  Against  archers,  targets  are 
a  sxxre  defence,  and  dangerous  to  the  enemy,  after 
that  men  come  to  close."  (-) 

The  Scottish  Highlanders  are  the  latest  instances  scou'  sbie 
of  men  using  shields  in  these  islands,  and  they 
adhered  to  them  with  pertinacity  even  up  to  '45. 
Patten  gives  a  description  of  some  rough  shields 
picked  up  on  the  field  after  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  a.d. 
loJT.  **Nye  this  place  of  onset,  whear  the  Scottes 
at  their  runniuge  away  had  let  fall  their  weapons, 
thear  found  we,  besyde  their  common  mauner  of 
armour,  certeyn  nice  instruments  for  war  (as  we 
thought),  and  they  were  nue  boardes  eudes  cut  off', 
being  aboute  a  foot  in  breadth  and  half  a  yarde  in 
lengthe,  havyng  on  the  insyde  handels  made  very 
cunningly  of  two  cordes  endes ;  these,  a  God's  name, 
wear  their   targettes   againe   the  shot  of  our  small 


I'}  -1  Trf.atUn  of  Modem  War,  ch.  ii.,  p.  109. 

(*)  The  PraciU^t  Proceedings,  and  Lawes  of  Annest  ch.  lii.,  pt.  ii. 
p.  187.    A.D.  1593. 
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artiUerie,  for  they  wear  not  able  to  hold  canon." 
Grose  says  {Ancient  Armour,  ii.  309)  he  remembers 
many  privates  in  th£  old  Highland  regiment  in  Flan- 
ders, in  the  years  1747-8,  armed  with  targets,  which, 
though  no  part  of  their  uniform,  they  were  permitted 
to  carry.  * 

The  Highland  Target  represented  on  Plate  IX, 
is  preserved  in  Warwick  Castle,  and  presents  the 
unusual  feature  of  the  spike-scabbard  at  the  back, 
with  the  spike  unscrewed  from  the  boss  in  front,  and 
returned  in  the  scabbard.  The  inside  of  the  shield 
is  lined  with  deer-skin,  the  holders  for  the  arm  or 
enarmes  are  of  otter  skin.     Date,  a.d.  1715. 
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ASTiQurrr   of  thb  bow — nobjcanb — eablt  sutxbxobitt   ot   ekglish 

ARCHERS — CROSS-BOir — RICHARD  I. — BOLTS  AKB  QUAB.EBIS — FOECB 
or  A  BOW — THB  ENGLISH  LOKG-BOW — ABCHBRT  STATUTES  TEMP. 
EDWARD  m. — BATTLE  OF  HOMILDOW  —  HENRT  V. — ARCHERT  HOT 
POPULAR  IN  SCOTLAND — RICHARD  III. — HENRT  VH. — CROSS-BOWS 
FORBIDDEN — HENRT  TUl. — FLODDEN  FIELD — XATIMER*S  SERMON — 
DISUSE  OF  ARCHERT — QUEEN  ELIZABETH— ^AMES  I. — CHARLES  I. — 
COMMISSIONS  FOR  ENFORCING  USE  OF  LONG-BOW— ARCHERS  IN  CITIL 
WAR — BOW-STAVES — ^ARROWS — BUTTS — COSTUME  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
ARCHERS — ARTILLERY  COMPANY  OF  LONDON — ROYAL  ARCHERS  OF 
EDINBURGH. 

The  archers  of  England  were  undoubtedly  the  flower  Bn^iirii 
of  our  feudal  infantry.  To  them  our  great  victories 
are  due,  and  when  archery  went  out  of  use,  we  lost 
our  superiority  on  land ;  never  since  were  such  vic- 
tories gained  against  so  overwhelming  numbers ;  the 
slaughter,  consequently,  upon  such  occasions,  was 
prodigious.  Of  our  archers  it  may  be  said,  as  it  was 
predicated  of  old  of  those  of  another  "mighty  nation," 
"  Their  quiver  was  as  an  open  sepulchre — they  were  all 
mighty  men ;  "  and  as  the  historian  in  future  ages 
may  recount,  with  patriotic  pride,  the  great  deeds  of 
that  hardy  race  of  men  that  won  our  maritime  supre- 
macy— so  may  we,  by  universal  admission,  claim  for 
our  archers  a  superiority  over  those  of  other  countries. 
"  Les  Anglois,"  says  De  Comines,  "  sont  la  fleur  des 
archiers  du  monde."     (p.  11,  edit.  1580.) 
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In  all  nations,  the  bow,  as  being  the  simplest 
propelling  instnxment,  was  about  the  first  weapon 
employed  in  war  or  the  chase.  (0  In  this  latter 
capacity  it  may  have  been  used  by  the  ancient 
Britons.  Archers  were  employed  in  Roman  armies. 
Caesar  had  Numidian  and  Cretan  archers,  and  Balearic 
slingers,  when  he  encountered  the  Belga?  in  Gaul ;  (*) 
it  is  possible  that  these  troops  may  have  formed  part 
of  the  expeditionary  force  with  which,  ten  years  after- 
wards, he  landed  on  these  shores  ;  but  he  makes  no 
mention  of  this  anii,  except  that  in  the  first  combat 
with  the  natives,  he  orders  that  they  "should  be 
driven  back  by  slings,  arrotaa,  and  engines,"  (^)  the 
arrows  may  have  been  directed  by  bowmen  from  the 
decks  of  his  ships,  but  most  likely  they  were  thrown 
by  the  engines.  The  Britons  do  not  seem  to  have 
made  use  of  bows  as  war-arms ;  for  Caisar  several 
times  expresses  their  mode  of  warfare  to  have 
been  to  hurl  darts.  (*)  Archery  was  practised  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  and  representations  of  the  bow  occur 
frequently  in  the  Saxon  manuscripts,  {^)  but  we  are 


(')  The  earlicBt  instance  in  the  OM  Testament  where  the  UBe  of 
the  bow  is  impUcd.  occurs  in  Genesia  xxi.  16,  and  in  the  fourth 
Buccccding  verse  it  is  said  of  Ishxnael,  **  And  God  was  with  the  lad; 
and  he  grew,  and  dwelt  in  the  wildomesSf  and  became  an  archer.'* 
This  was  181*2  B.C.,  consequently  nearly  4,000  years  ago. 

(S)  nd.  Gal,  ii.  7. 

(')  "  Atquc  iudo  (Hindis,  sagittis,  tormentia,  hostes  propelti  ac 
Bubmoveri,  jussit."     (Bel.  Gal,f  iv.  26.) 

{*)  "  Audacter  tela  conjicereiit.*'     {lJ>id.,  24.) 

(*)  See  Strutt'a  SporU,  h.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  where  two  archers  (sportamen) 
are  depicted  from  a  Saxon  MS.  of  the  eighth  century,  in  the  Cotton. 
Lib.,  ClauditM,  B.  iv. 
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probably  indebted  to  the  Normans  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bow  as  a  regular  military  weapon,  used 
in  bodies  of  infantry. 

William  the  Conqueror  had  a  great  number  of  Norm«D 

BowmoD. 

archers  in  his  army  of  invasion ;  all  foot  were  armed 
with  the  bow,  according  to  the  invaluable  testimony 
of  Robert  Wace : 

"  La  gent  ^  pii  fa  bien  arm^, 
Ghescun  porta  arc  et  espee." — B-aman  de  Bou. 

William  of  Normandy  was,  doubtless,  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  advantage  of  the  bow  as  a 
military  weapon.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  he 
encouraged  and  stringently  enjoined  the  practice  of 
archery ;  for  in  a  short  time  we  find  that  archers 
formed  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  national 
infantry.  At  different  periods  of  our  history  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  enact  divers  statutes  to  enforce 
the  practice  of  archery ;  but,  nevertheless,  when  once 
fairly  introduced  into  this  country,  it  appears  to 
have  been  congenial  to  the  tastes  of  the  people ; 
and  the  bow  became  to  be  regarded  by  Anglo-Saxon, 
as  well  as  by  Anglo-Norman,  as  essentially  a  national 
weapon. 

As  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  we  have  a  record 
of  the  performances  of  the  English  archers.  At  the 
attack  on  the  Castle  of  Messina  by  Richard  I.,  on 
his  passage  out  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  had  1,000  bow- 
men ;  O  we  are  told  that  the  Sicilians  were  forced  to 


(*)  "  Sagittis  "  19  the  word  in  the  text. — Richard  of  Devizes,  S  24, 
Bohn*B  edit. 
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have  their  "  walls  without  guard,  because  no  one 
could  look  out  of  doors  but  he  would  have  an  arrow 
in  his  eye  before  he  could  shut  it.'*  Nor  did  Cceur- 
de-Lion  disdain  himself  to  handle  the  bow,  and 
before  the  Castle  of  Nottingham,  which  had  been 
besieged  by  Earl  John,  *'  the  King  himself  slew  one 
knight  with  an  arrow."  (*)  His  own  death,  at  the 
siege  of  the  Castle  of  Chalus  (Chalus-Chabrol,  Limo- 
ges), in  1 1  i)9,  was  occasioned,  it  is  stated,  by  a  bolt 
from  a  cross-bow,  (")  a  weapon  which  lie  is  said  tu 
liave  been  the  first  to  adopt.  He  may  have  had  the 
temerity  to  have  assumed  it,  for  before  his  time 
there  had  evidently  been  a  rigorous  attempt  to 
introduce  it,  as  it  had  been  forbidden  by  the  second 
Lateran  Council,  under  Innocent  11.  (a.d,  1139), 
as  unfit  for  Christian  warfare,  on  account  of  its 
fatal  and  cruel  ellects.  (^)  The  bow,  however,  was 
found  too  useful  to  be  laid  aside,  and  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Church  was  therefore  renewed  under 
Innocent  III.,  who  ascended  the  Papal  throne  in 
119S. 

GuiUaimie  le  Breton  and  Guiart  both  assert  that 
Richard  was  the  first  to  re-establish  the  bow,  and 
that  Philip  Augustus  followed  his  example.  {^) 

No  wonder  that,  in  that  superstitious  age,  the 
death  of  Richard  by  the  weapon  of  his  adoption  was 


(')  V>id. 

(')  Hemmingford. 

(*)  "  Artcm  illam  mortiferom  et  Deo  odibilem  buli start onim  et 
sagittariorum  adversua  ChriatianoB  et  CatholicOB  exerceri  de  cetero 
Bub  uuathemut*^  jirokibemus.*'     (Cun.  29.) 

(*)  See  Phillppidot,  liv.  ii.  and  v. 
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attributed  to  his  impiety  in  disobeying  the  mandates 
of  the  Church. 

"  Ainsi  fina  par  le  qaairel,  (') 
Qu'  Asglois  tindrent  k  deshonneste, 
Li  rois  Bichart,  qui  d'arbaleste 
Aporta  premier  Tus  en  France. 
De  son  art  ot  mal  chevanoe." 

(Guiart,  Chron.  Metr.,  1.  2,644.) 

The  cross-bow,  or  arbalest  {arcus  balistarius,  or 
balUta  manualis,  Lat. ;  ardalete,  Fr.),  was  a  modifica- 
tion of  ttiose  great  projecting  engines  which  followed 
in  the  train  of  the  Boman  legions.  Vegetius  {De 
Be  Miliiari,  iv.  12)  makes  mention  of  a  machine  of 
this  sort.  It  consisted  of  a  large  bow  fitted  on  a 
beam,  and  was  called  arcubalista. 

Balistarius  is  a  common  addition  to  English 
names  in  Domesday  Book,  but  this  may  mean  either 
an  Engineer  or  a  cross-bowman.  (^)  The  cross-bow, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  recog- 
nised as  a  military  weapon  before  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fatal 
example  presented  by  Eichard  I.,  it  continued  to  be 
much  used  by  the  English  for  a  considerable  period. 

Hallam  observes  that  it  is  an. odd  oversiglit  that 
Sismondi  has  said,  "  Les  Anglais  dtaient  accoutumes  a 
se  server  sans  cesse  de  Tarbalete  "  (x.  295);  for  "the 
cross-bow  was  always  looked  upon  by  the  English  as 
a  weapon  unworthy  of  a  brave  man."  (^)     Now  the 

(')  The  bolt  of  a  croas-bow. 

{')  "  Balistab,  he  that  shot  in  engine  called  Balista,  or  a  cross- 
bovrmau."  (Blount.)—"  Walter  de  Moleaey  tenet  Terrara  suam  do 
dotnino  Begc  in  Molescy,  per  seijantiam  existendi  Balistarius 
domini  Regis  in  Exercitu  suo  per  XL.  dies,"  Ac.   39  Hen.  III.    (Ibid.) 

^*)  Mid.  Ages,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  54. 
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long-bow,  undoubtedly,  bad  triumpbed  over  tbe  cross- 
bow in  the  fourteenth  century ;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
latter  continued  to  be  used  in  our  armies  up  to  that 
period,  and  even  later.  "Without  repeating  the  fact 
of  Richard  I.  ha\'ing  used  it.  in  a  list  of  forces  raised 
by  Edward  II.  (132S)  against  the  Scots,  cross-bowmen 
are  the  first  mentioned  in  the  enumeration  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  foot-soldiers  of  which  it  consisted  Q) ; 
and  by  the  following  'Quotation  it  will  appear  that 
the  cross-bowmen  received  higher  wages  than  the 
long-bowmen.  "  De  vadiis  personibus,  &c.,  a.  d. 
1310  "  (Rymer,  3  Edw.  II.) :  "  to  each  of  the  s^  men- 
at-arms  10  pence  a-day,  to  each  cross-bowman  3  pence, 
and  to  each  long-bowman  2  pence." 
utchwiind  There  were  two  denominations  of  cross-bows — 
latches  and  prodds.  The  latter,  called  by  the  French 
arbaleies-a-joletSy  were  chiefly  used  for  sporting  pur- 
poses.(^)     They  were  bent  with  the  hand,  by  means 

(>)  "TitnluB  dc  vadiis  tarn  pcditam,  halisiariorum^  lanceatoram 
ct  Bagittarionim  Angliae/'  Ac.  ^MS.  quoted  in  Grose's  yiiL  Ant,,  i. 
142-) — Also,  same  date  (Rymer),  "  Rex  Senescallo  suo  Vascon,  Ac., 

apud  Novum  Castram  super  Tjnam Mandamus  quod 

ducentOB  halistarios  et  ducentes  homines  ad  lanoeas,  pedices,"  &c. 

(^)  It  was,  doubtless,  with  such  a  weapon  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
killed  (on  horseback)  her  three  or  four  deer  at  Cowdray.  (See 
Nichol's  Progre$8e.8^  iii,  90.)    And  Shakespeare  writes  : 

"  The  noise  of  thy  cross-bow 

"Will  scare  the  herd."— 3  Hen.  TT.,  iii.  1. 

Sec  also  Grose,  Mil.  Ant.^  ii.  289 ;  and  Meyrick  and  Skelton's  Anc. 
Arm.r  vol.  ii. — There  is  a  curious  correspondence  given  in  EUis*s 
Letters  (3  S.,  vol.  iv.,  1.  cccclix.),  respecting  Abbott,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who,  by  misadventure,  in  1621,  killed  Lord  Zouch's 
keeper,  by  an  arrow  from  a  cross-bow,  instead  of  the  deer  which  he 
shot  at. — Ordericus  Vitalis,  speaking  of  the  fatal  shaft — directed  or 
mis-directed — which  is  said   to  have  issued  from  Walter  Tyrrel's 


Proddt. 
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of  a  small  steel  lever  called  the  goat's-foot,  on  account 
of  its  being  forked  or  cloven  on  the  side  that  rested 
on  the  cross-bow  and  the  cord.  The  former  were  the 
military  weapons,  and  were  bent  with  one  or  both 
feet,  by  putting  them  into  a  kind  of  stirrup  at  the 
extremity,  and  then  dra\\nng  the  cord  upwards  with 
the  hands,  as  described  in  the  verse  of  Guillaume 
le  Breton: — 

"  B&Uista  dapUci  tensa  pcde  muaa  sa^tta."  (*) 

The  bow  itself  was  usually  made  of  steel,  though 
sometimes  of  wood  or  horn.  When  bows  were  made 
stronger,  mechanical  contrivances  were  required  for 
bending  them ;  many  were  bent  with  a  \'ice,  and  a 
machine  called  a  moulinet  was  also  used,  and  pulleys. 

The  missDes  discharged  from  them  were  not  only 
arrows,  which  were  shorter  and  stouter  than  those 
of  the  long-bow,  but  also  bolts  {bolzen,  German; 
qttarreavx,  or  carrieaifx,  French ;  quadreUi,  Latin, 
oorrupted  into  quarrels,  from  their  pyramidal  form,) 
and  also  stones  or  leaden  balls.  In  some  of  the 
ewlj  onlonnances,  preserved  in  Eymer,  we  find  the 
term  Peiilarius,  for  the  makers  of  bolts.  **  Petilio, 
petiliam,  petiUa,  voces  qu^e  jaculorum  seu  sagittarum 
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bofv,  Mjs.  **  sa^Ctam  embit."  The  Abbe  Sugcr  states  that  Tjrrel 
■MOred  hizn,  in  the  moet  dOlemn  manner,  that  He  had  not  erea 
■MB  ih/t  King  on  the  day  ho  met  his  death,  nor  had  even  entered 
the  Ke«r  Forest  on  that  day.  (See  Vie  de  Loui$  U  Grvs,  torn.  xiL 
of  the  S^rueii  de$  Uutoriena  de  France.) — Molmesbtuy,  p.  126,  and 
Onlm'tfiM  ViUdU,  p.  782,  uscrt  thAt  the  shot  came  from  TyrreVa  bow. 
(*}  See  the  picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Sobostion.  in  the 
HaliocuJ  Gallery,  as  an  exemplification  of  thi^.  There  ore  stirrup 
i.t\Mm  biPWi  in  the  coUectiou  at  the  Tower,  and  in  the  Maseum  of  the 
Bagrvl  United  Service  Institution.  Whitehall. 

VOL.  a.  u 
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speciem  si^ificare  videntur.  Petilliarius  qui  eas 
operatur."  (Du  Cange.)  **  Necnon  duodecim 
arcubus,  viginti  quinque  cornubus,  et  viginti  et 
quatuor  sagittia  vocates  Brod-arwes  (broad -arrows) 
quatuor  duodenis  Petiieonim,  videlicet  Boltes."  (Stat. 
Edwr.  III.,  AD.  1372.)  "  Unani  garbani  parvonim 
Peliliottum  volatilium  .     .     cum  peiio/iibuJi^''  &c. 

(Stat.  Rich.  IL,  1383.)  "Quod  nullus  Petillarius 
aliquod  genus  Petillarum  nisi  soluramodo  sagittas 
vocatas  shefe  arrowes^  faciant  quoque  modo,  et  quod 
Petillarii  illi  sagittas  ac  omnes  et  singuli  artifices 
sive  operarii  arcuiim,"  &c.     (Stat.  Edw.  IV.,  1474.) 

The  strength  of  a  bow  may  be  calculated  on  the 
principle  that  its  spring — t.e.,  the  power  whereby  it 
rentorea  itself  to  its  natural  position — is  always  pro- 
portionate to  the  distance  or  space  from  whence  it  is 
removed.  According  to  Sir  John  Smji;he,  Q)  a  cross- 
bow will  kill,  point-blank,  between  forty  and  sixty 
yards,  or  further.  The  range,  of  course,  depends  on 
the  size  and  strength  of  the  bow,  but  the  distances 
here  given  are  such  as  a  coraraon  cross-bow  would 
carry.  De  Bellay  gives  it  a  still  wider  range,  and  says 
if  the  ammuuifciou  for  a  cross-bow  could  be  carried  as 
conveniently  as  that  for  an  arquebus,  *'  he  would  com- 
mend them  before  the  harquebusse,  as  well  as  for 
their  readinesse  in  shootinge,  which  is  much  more 
quicker,  as  also  for  the  sureness  of  their  shot,  which  is 
almost  never  in  vajme ;"  that  they  could  kill  at  100  or 
200  paces;  and  that  the  same  number  of  cross-bows, 
properly  handled,  would  do  twice  as  much  execution 

(*)  In$trudijnn  a^id  Ohnrvatiofit,  ^e.  (a.x».  1590).  p.  204. 
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the  some  number  of  arquebuses.  C)  The  French 
entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  cross-bow.  and 
retained  it  to  their  detriment  in  their  armies  when 
it  had  been  discarded  by  the  English.  The  Moitre 
des  Arbaletriers  was  one  of  the  chief  dignities  of  the 
French  army,  next  in  rank  to  a  Marshal  of  France. 
Daniel  gives  a  complete  list  of  them  up  to  the  reign 
of  Francis  I.,  in  1523,  when  the  office  ceased.  O  No 
soch  office  of  corresponding  influence  existed  here, 
although  we  find  a  "  Balistarius,"  or  keeper  of  the 
€ro6»-bows,  appointed  by  the  King's  letters  patent, 
fewp.  Hen.  111.  He  received  wages  of  twelve  pence 
per  diem,  (^)  was  provided  with  a  doublet  and  surcoat, 
furred  with  himbskin,  (*)  and  had  an  allowance  for 
three  servants.  The  last  mention  of  this  office  is  in 
the  reign  of  Hen.  VI.,  when  it  was  granted  to  the 
bolder  for  life.  These  cross-bows  were  probably  kept 
for  sporting  pxirposes.  There  was  also  another  officer 
called  the  Attiliator  balistarum,  a  furnisher  of  the 
necessary  accompaniments  of  the  cross-bow.  His 
wages,  lemp.  Hen.  111.  and  £dw.  I.,  were  7^.  per 
dieoi.  and  he  was  pronded  with  a  suitable  robe.  (") 

The  only  advantage  of  the  cross-bow  over  its 
rival  was  tlie  precision  of  its  shot,  cross-bowmen  being 
much  more  certain  of  hitting  their  mark  than  archers 
with  the  long-bow^  or  even,  according  to  Dc  Bellay, 

i^)  Iiutruetions  for  the  W<tr8,  tranaL  by  P&ul  Ito  (^.d.  1589). 
(»)  Tom.  u,  Ut.  ui.,  ch.  10. 

J^oL  X«Wat.,  2  Hen.  III.,  m.  i,  quoted  in  Bajley'a  Toiocr  of 

Utukxn  roham,  scilicet,  tnnicam  ot  supertunicam  de  riridi  vcl 
de  pnuiKtV'    {Hot.  Ch.u$.,  9  Hon.  UI.,  p.  2.  m.  9.) 
<")  8«  Bay  ley,  ut  wujtra. 
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than  the  encumbered  arquebusiers.  Per  contra, 
was  rauch  heavier  than  the  long-bow,  its  ammunition 
was  ponderous,  there  was  a  difficulty  in  protecting 
it  from  wet,  and  it  could  not  be  discharged  with 
rapidity.  It  was  consequently  better  adapted  for 
fighting  behind  walls,  or  on  board  ship.  Cross- 
bowmen  were  often  employed  on  horseback ;  see  a 
specimen  of  one  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the 
HUioire  UniverHcUe,  Eoy.  MS.  20,  D.  i.,  fol.  127, 
one  of  the  finest  manascripts  in  the  world  for  the 
illustration  of  ancient  armour  and  military  usages. 
Henry  V.  is  said  to  have  had  4.000  horse-archers  in 
the  army  that  proceeded  to  the  siege  of  Harileur.  Q) 
Sir  Thomas  Guildford  commanded  200  archers  on 
horseback  at  the  siege  of  Terouenne,  under  Henry 
VIII.,  (*)  and  fifty  archers  on  horseback  attended 
the  King  when  he  marched  out  of  Calais,  en  route  to 
the  siege  of  Boulogne,  (^) 

The  long-bow  was  the  weapon  on  which  Enghsh- 
men  ])rided  themselves  ;  it  was  by  it  they  reaped  their 
victories.  The  bolt  which  was  shot  from  a  cross-bow 
was  equally  forcible,  whether  discharged  by  a  dwarf 
or  a  giant ;  but  the  long-bow,  besides  visual  accuracy, 
required  the  sinews  of  a  strong  man  to  draw  it  to 
its  extent,  and  this  was  the  great  advantage  that 
the  well-fed  yeomen  of  England  possessed  over  the 
neglected  jicasantry  of  France. 

Archery  appears  to  have  reached  us  from  the  East ; 

(M  Nicolas,  Agintov^i,  p.  i7. 

(•)  Konnctt.  ii.  16. 

(»J  Bibl.  ColcoBu,  CaUg.,  E.  4  fol.  90,— Eymer,  tvh  ixn.  1544. 
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the  bow  was  the  destructive  weapon  of  all  the  Turkish 
tribes.  Hungary,  Tartary,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Asia 
generally,  were  always  aimed  with  it,  and  the 
Cnisadeis  at  first  suffered  much  from  the  deadly  aim 
of  Suaoen  archers.  The  long-bow  appears  to  have 
displaced  the  cross-bow  in  our  armies,  after  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  the  term  "sagit- 
iarimt'^  then  becomes  frequent,  and  the  ofHcial  docu- 
ments record  the  levies  only  of  "  hominum  ad  arma, 
annatorum,  hobelariorum  et  sagiliariorum,'*  or  "  des 
gentz  d*armes,  des  hobelours  et  des  archers,  convena- 
bletaent  apparaillez."(')  After  \Z'22  there  are  no 
orden  in  Eymer  in  which  cross-bows  are  mentioned, 
except  in  1325,  and  they  were  intended,  as  is  clear, 
for  the  defence  of  a  camp,  and  not  for  service  in  the 
field  (*) 

In  the  brilliant  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  the  English 
archers  gained  imperishable  glory.  The  fields  of  Crecy 
and  Poitiers  were  won  by  them.  The  skilled  Genoese 
cros&i-bownien  were  brought  in  contact  with  them, 
and  they  were  utterly  discomfited.  "  Au  voir  dire,  les 
archers  d'Engleterre  porterent  tr^s  grand  avantage  k 
leors  gens,  car  ils  traioient  si  ouniemont  et  si  epaisse- 
ment  qui  les  Franqiois  ne  savoient  de  quel  c6t£ 
cntrendre  qu'ik  ne  fussent  atteints  du  trait;  et 
toQJoars  se  avan9oient  les  Anglois,  et  petit  a  petit 
eonquiroient  terre."  (^) 


C)  18  YA^.  1I-.  A.D.  1324.— See  Rj-mer,  Mtfc  an. 

O   **  L>e    unxuitaris    pro    mamtioDc    castronim.  —  Spring&ldoSt 

■nrttft,  u^ttas,  iugenia  et  aliaa  hi^usmodi  ammturofl.*' 
n  IVotaaBri.  L  Sid. 
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During  this  reign  there  are  several  orders  respecting 
archery.  In  the  fifteenth  year  (1341)  the  King  directs 
the  sheriffs  of  most  of  the  English  counties  to  provide 
500  white  lx)ws,  and  500  huudles  of  arrows.  Similar 
orders  are  repeated  in  the  following  years,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  the  sheriff  of  Gloucestershire  is 
directed  to  furnish  500  painted  bows,  as  well  as  the 
same  number  of  white.  (})  In  1346  orders  were  issued 
**  for  pro\nding  bows  and  arrows  for  the  projected  war 
in  France."  (^) 

When  troops  were  disbanded  as  soon  as  hostilities 
ceased,  and  returned  to  their  ci\Tl  avocations,  a  disuse 
of  martial  exercises  naturally  followed,  and  therefore 
the  warlike  Edward  thought  it  requisite  to  stimulate 
the  people  to  exertion  in  sustaining  so  important  an 
arm  of  the  public  service,  and  consequently  enjoined 
the  practice  of  archery,  and  forbade  many  nu^l  sports 
which  had  the  effect  of  drawing  them  away  from  it-C) 
This  order  was  given  in  1303  and  repeated  in  1365.  fl 

Richard  II.  directs  all  tlie  servants  of  his  house- 
hold always  to  travel  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  to 
take  every  opportunity  of  using  them,  especially  oa, 
Sundays  and  holidays.  (*) 


arg«^ 


(*)  Rymer,  1342  and  1343.— The  reason  of  this  double  ck 
upon  Gloucestcnshire  ie  not  apparent.  The  price  of  a  painted  bow 
in  that  roign  was  Is.  6d.,  that  of  a  white  one  1».  The  former  may 
have  been  considered  amarter,  or  the  coating  of  ptunt  might  be 
employed  as  a  preservative.     {See  ArchcBoh^  vii.  46.) 

{')  "Do  arcubaa  ot  Bagittoriis  pro  expcditionom  gncme  Galtie 
providendo."    (Kymer. ) 

(*)  "Jaotus  lapidnm,  lignomm,  ferri,  pilam  manoolcm,  pedivam, 
et  bacularcm,  canibucam,  et  gallorum  pagnam."  (Rymer,  ▲.d. 
1363  and  1366.) 

(*)  Bymer,  a.d.  ISdS.—Baatairs  Staiiiie4,  sub  an. 
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Henry  IV.  issued  orders  that  the  arrowsniiths 
should  point  their  arrows  better  than  they  had  hitherto 
done.  In  this  reign  occurred  the  spirited  action  at 
Homildon  Hill  (1402)  between  the  Scots  and  English. 
The  victory  was  achieved  entirely  by  the  archers  of 
the  latter,  so  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  men-at- 
arms  to  draw  a  sword.  (^)  The  Douglas,  enraged  at 
seeing  his  men  fidling  around  pierced  by  showers  of 
arrows,  rushed  to  the  front,  accompanied  by  other 
nobles  and  knights,  all  in  complete  armour.  But  he 
foand  that  the  English  arrows  were  too  sharp,  and 
discharged  with  such  force  that  no  armour  could 
resist  them ;  and  after  being  severely  wounded,  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  all  his  brave  companions  were 
either  killed  or  made  prisoners. 


'  On  Holy-rood  daj.  the  gallant  Hotspur  there» 
Young  Harry  Percy,  and  brave  Archibald. 
Tliat  ever  valiant  and  approved  Scot, 
At  HoLmedou  met, 
\Vhere  they  did  spend  a  sad  and  bloody  hour.** 

J?r7.. /K.,PartI.,  i.  1. 


fThe  succeeding  reign  of  Henry  V.  is  suggestive  of 
the  glories  of  iirchery.  It  is  true  that  his  orders  had 
reference  chiefly  to  heavy  ordnance,  as  he  was  preparing 
for  the  siege  of  Harfleur,  and  the  subsequent  march 
across  the  French  territory  was  an  after-thought. 
In  terms  of  characteristic  piety,  he  gratefully  acknow- 
ledges  the  merits  of  his  archers.  In  the  preamble  of 
an  Act  (1417)  he  thus  expresses  himself: — 
I  "  Dens  nobis,  non  nostris  meritis,  sed  sua  ineffabile 

f  (*^  **  Per  ormntno  benodictus  Dene,  qui  nobis  dedit  victoriam.  non 

prooeruni  ot  dominonun,  sod  modiocrinm  pAnpcmm  archi- 
(OtterUmrnc,  p.  237.) 


-•J  1.  ^^m*i-  Ll^^Mi  '-•      -at         „  ,  "  l."gi'    -    = —    ■?'>*— r- 


«&««H*r>'     ijK         *»«    Jrfsi:    ^trmrr"    4^-^mil   w^mut^   »gi    ju^ 
*.^    '^fs-^ui    vv   .^jtfSr  ^    JSP-  cnetL  :=:ni.   -.    *^ 

/     V^      r;"l*n*v;^»tfc       -t^.fVrf^  IfacTIi^     JlSfcH^L       l-wC 

*.-.w     ri«^>;j»^y    ji,    wfu^*iv    tu^    lA' 'it    tT   sanity    "v^ap 

'/I.   ^t^    i»^    ttt^iii^  jiiU'Pi:  wa.   htauriiaiXiL   is^v^r 
/4<M«/    4«^'>^    "^iT,    J'yCii^iift;    psvriu**    iKiiL    armums- 

M'>    V.)<.4<^v  >/»  tyvy  *M*^  '/  4M"/«fc4^/wc,  J/ut  ill  tilt  uuxit  Tatf-  libe 
i.yt't''h't  t4  i,ftf^  tf/vii0  */t4y  \Mimu  WM)d,    (>$*«  Kjanisr.) 


No.  lo. 


Cr<r">!*»w.inan,  I'avuiscr,  and  Archer;  also  ilic  Staiidani  ot   Richard,  Karl 
Warwick.     (Krum  a  MS.  of  the  Kificcnlh  C\iilury.) 
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and  archers ;  but  he  directs  that  all  workmen 
who  might  be  useful  for  artillery  should  be  pre- 
ferred ;  so  that  although  the  use  of  artillery  was 
gaining  ground,  yet  that  of  the  bow  and  arrow  was 
not  neglected.  (*) 

Archery  never  interested   the   popular   mind   of  Archery  in 

-^  .  ^    t  SootlAnd 

Scotland.  Bows  and  quivers  were  in  vain  recom- 
mended to  her  peasantry  by  repeated  statutes  ;  spears 
and  axes  seem  universally  to  have  been  used  instead 
of  them.  The  mace,  also,  was  much  employed  in 
the  Scottish  army.  The  old  poem  on  the  battle  of 
Hodden  mentions  a  band  of  Scots, 

"  Who  manfnlly  did  meet  their  fooa 
With  leaden  m&ols,  and  lancos  long."* 

At  the  battle  of  Nevil's  Cross,  Froissart  draws 
a  distinction  in  favour  of  the  English  archers,  as 
superior  to  the  Scotch ;  (^)  and  in  the  Scotch  cam- 
paign of  13SS,  when  a  great  array  of  Scotch  lancers 
and  archers  was  arrayed,  he  remarks:  "Mais,  tant 
que  du  metier  de  Tare,  Escots  s'ensonnoient  petit; 
ain^ois   portent   baches   chacun   sur  son  epaule,    et 

O  *  Super  Invasione  Sootorum  de  proridendo.  —  BiunbardB, 
cnlTorjnoB,  fowolorB,  Bcrpcntynce,  and  other  caiionofl  whatso- 
powdered  sulpbun*,  saltpetrot  stoaea,  iron,  luud,  and  oil 
Btuffa  (fttnifaras)  ne^^cs^aary  and  fit  for  these  canons ;  also  cross- 
bows and  dniwing  for  thorn,  bows,  arrows,  bowttstrcngeu.  lang- 
debevea,*  Uncet,  gleyros,  and  mallets/*  Ac,    (Bymcr,  a..d.  1181.) 

O  ••  Lots  commcncerent  lea  archers  d'un  c6td  et  d'aatre  a  trairo : 
maij  Ic  trait  des  EscoU  ne  dura  point  grand'  foison.  Lii  etoient  ces 
ardifln  d'Angldorre  habiles  et  legers,  et  qui  traioient  par  art  et  par 
■TW,  ot  de  tel  rarioe  que  grand  hdeur  ^toit  a  regardcr.'*     (i.  2o4.) 

Wafle  rtaemblod  in  tlupa  the  iangna  of  *n  ox.—"  Liniriia  borls, 
•oiM.    ' IcvUiii  PorriiMt  son  «!■  «n  U  vlUa  d«  Hebaaaiarw  ftCoui 
o«  kaciM  d*lMmf.    Unc  taaUm  tjfftiU  jftTolino  on  lufM  dft  tanf.'  **— 
m.  IMX,  im  a»9'  t*Ur.  rff .    (Dn  Qng&) 
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s*approchent   tant6t   en    bataille;    et   de  ces  baches 
donnent  trop  beaux  horions."  (ii.  720.) 

James  I.  of  Scotland  endeavoured  to  promote 
the  practice  of  archery  among  his  subjects,  having 
doubtless  liad  many  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
dexterity  of  the  English  archers  during  his  captivity. 
In  his  first  Parliament,  in  1421,  immediately  after 
his  retura  to  his  own  country,  an  Act  was  passed 
which  decreed  that  every  male  of  the  age  of  twelve 
years  should  be  trained  to  archery ;  that  marks  were 
to  be  set  up  in  districts,  especially  near  parish 
cliuTches,  where  practice  was  to  take  place  on  holi- 
days, and  fines  to  be  imposed  for  non-attendance.  (^ 
The  Scots»  however,  relied  more  on  their  spearmen, 
and  preferred  the  games  of  golf  and  foot-ball  to 
acquiring  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  long-bow. 
Some  of  the  Act-s  direct  that  yeomen  who  cannot 
handle  the  bow,  should  be  well  furnished  with  tai'gea 
of  hide  or  wood,  *'  to  resist  the  shot  of  the 
English.  (2) 

Itichard  III,  dispatched  1,000  archers  as  auxilia- 
ries to  the  Duke  of  Brittany  ;(^)    and  at  Bosworth 

(»)  Jftpobi  I.,  14*24. 

"  Item, — It  is  ordanyt  tliat  all  men  busk  (prepare)  thamo  to  be 
archars  fra  tbei  be  xii.  yeron  of  eilde  (ago).  And  tbat  in  ilk  \li  (£10) 
worth  of  lande  tlier  be  moid  bovv-mcrkes.  and  Bpocialy  noro  pnroche 
kirkos  quhar  (where)  opone  holy  dais  men  may  cum  and  at  tho  lest 
Bchuto  thorf  about  and  haif  vsa^  of  archary.  And  quha  (whoever) 
Ba  VHis  not  tho  Huid  urchjiry  the  lorde  of  the  laode  sal  raise  of  him  a 
wedd  (pledge  or  fine),  and  gif  tho  lordo  raise  not  tho  saide  payuo,  the 
kicgea  ehrcf  or  his  minlHtora  tfall  raise  it  to  the  king.'*  (SeoU  AcU, 
edit,  by  Thomaa  Thompeon,  ii,  p.  6.) 

(=>)  Ihid.,  pp.  W),  132.— Fi't/..  Archt^oi.  Srot,  iii.  248. 

{*)  "  SlilJo  hominum  sagittariorum."    (2  Rich.  III.) 


Field  he  relied  greatly  on  his  archers,  and  placed 
them  in  advance  of  the  centre.  And  Henry  of 
Grafton,  speaking  of  this  battle,  says  :  "  How 
qaickly  the  archers  bent  their  bows  and  frushed 
their  feathers ;  how  readily  the  billraen  shook  their 
bills  and  proved  their  staves."  (") 

And  now  we  begin  to  perceive  signs  of  the  ^^^^^ 
decline  of  the  long-bow.  The  termination  of  the 
struggles  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  the  more 
settled  aspect  of  affairs,  naturally  induced  more 
luxurious  liabits.  Henry  VTI.  issued  a  proclamation 
against  cruss-bows,  but  not,  apparently,  with  the 
same  humane  motives  which  instigated  the  Lateran 
Council.  It  stated  that  "the  long-bow  had  been 
much  u-sed  in  this  realm,  whereby  honour  and  victory 
had  been  gotten  against  outward  enemies,  the  realm 
greatly  defended,  and  much  more  the  dread  of  all 
Christian  princes  by  reason  of  the  same."(-)  That 
is  a  patriotic  sentiment,  but  in  the  succeeding 
clause  tAe  cloven  foot  slips  out.  and  we  perceive  the 
real  cause  of  his  Majesty's  disUke  to  cross-bows : 
"  And  forasmuch  as  the  King's  subjects  greatly 
delight  tliemselvea  in  using  of  cross-bows,  tcAeredy 
^rea/  defttruction  of  the  Kings  deer  w  had  and  done, 
and  shouting  with  long-bows  httle  or  nothing  used." 
No  person  hereafter  was  to  nse  a  cross-bow  without 
his  special  licence  under  his  "plakard  signet,"  except 
be  be  a  lord,  or  held  freehold  lands  or  tenements  of 
the  yearly  value  of  200  marks ;    and  the  cross-bow 

(')  CAron..  ii.  153. 

(»}  Bjmer,  abo  Raatiill'e  8Ut.,  19  Hen.  VH.,  c.  ir. 
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mag^ki  be  seized,  sod  wU  apparel  belongizig  to  it, 
cseepi  it  was  discharged  firom  within  a  house,  for  the 
lawfol  defenfie  of  tfie  same.  This  king  was,  howeTcr, 
a  zealous  supporter  of  aidiery,  and  his  eldest  son, 
Arthur,  wae  a  noted  tnaA^wATt ;  go  that  an  '*  Arthur" 
became  a  prorerlnal  expression  for  a  good  shot. 

Heniy  Vlll.  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  martial 
exercise  of  archery,  and  was  himself  an  expert  and 
graceful  bowman.  The  national  arm  was  proudly 
represented  by  him  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Grold, 
and  he  is  stated  to  hare  elicited  general  admiration 
by  the  elegance  and  vigour  of  his  archery.(*)  Wolsey 
alludes  to  this  circumstance  in  writing  to  the  King : 
"  Loth  wold  I  be  that  your  grace  beyng  so  expert  in 
archery,  the  Emperour  schould  have  more  sfarjiiges  to 
hys  bow  than  ye."  {Si/ite  Papers,  i.  103,  a.d.  1522.) 
Hall  says,  "  He  shotte  as  strong,  and  as  greate  a 
lengthe  as  any  of  his  garde."  (^ 

At  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  fought  September 
Oth.  1513,  while  Henry  VIII.  was  away  at  the  siege 
of  Terouenne,  the  English  archers  did  good  service, 
notwitljstanding  that  **  in  this  batayle  the  Scottes 
hiulde  many  great  avauntagies,  that  is  to  wyth  the 
hyghe  hylles  and  mountaynes,  a  great  wjnde  with 
them,  and  sodayne  rayne,  all  contrary  to  oxir  bowes 
and  archers."  (Ancient  Account,  reprinted  by  Hasle- 
wood   in   1809.)      The   body  of  King   James   was 


< 


(*)  •'  Nomo  onim  ipso  rego  (Hon.  VTIT.)  Britannicum  iiigentom 
ftrcuin  coutentius  tiexit;  uemo  cortiua  atquo  validiua  aagittaWt." — 
{Pmiliitt  JoviuH.) 

(")  Life  o/Uenry  VJIL,  Ibll,  fol  8. 
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found  pierced  with  an  arrow.  The  English  were 
drawn  up  in  two  divisions,  with  two  wings  on  each 
division.  The  Scots  were  in  five  di\Tsions  {irtfai/ies), 
at  intervals  of  a  bow-shot.  A  portion  of  them  were 
drawn  up  in  squares,  and  others  "  wedged-shape  "  {en 
wuiHurre  depoitite),  Q) 

Three  acts  were  also  passed  for  the  promotion  of 
archery,  and  prohibiting  the  use  of  cross-bows  and 
hand-guns,  probablj  with  the  same  motive  as  his 
predecessor.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  aliens 
were  forbidden  to  shoot  with  loug-lx)ws  without  the 
Bang's  pennisslon,  and  as,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  any 
man  who  kept  a  cruss-bow  in  his  house  was  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  £10,  this  amounted  to  an  entire  pro- 
hibition; nor  might  they  export,  sell,  or  exchange 
any  bows  without  royal  licence,  \mder  penalty  of  for- 
feiture and  imprisonment.  "  Every  man  being  the 
King's  subject,  not  lame,  decrepit,  or  maimed,  within 
the  age  of  sixty,  except  spiritual  men,  justices  of  the 
bench  and  assize,  and  barons  of  the  exchequer,  do  use 
and  exercise  shooting  in  long-bows."  Every  father 
was  directed  to  provide  a  bow  and  two  arrows  for  his 
»on,  when  he  shall  be  seven  years  old.  Masters 
having  the  charge  of  youths  were  bound  to  instruct 
them  in  the  knowledge  of  shooting,  \mtil  they  arrived 
at  the  age  of  seventeen ;  in  the  case  of  a  servant,  the 
ODBt  of  the  bow  and  arrows  might  be  deducted  from 
hit  wages.     Young  men  having  attained  the  age  of 

0]  See  the  Letter  of  Iiord  Thomas  Howard  id  Appen.  Pinkertoa's 
ftatfflwtf,   U.  -i^.    reprinted   from    an    authentic    Hummary   of  this 
»ic  ouailict  preserred  iu  the  Uumlda*  College,  Loudou. 
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&wlei  Id  bvjraad  keep  a  bow  and 
tomr  aRo«%.  Aay  psKBi  cr  market  iMgleiiiiig  this 
dafy,  far  ererj  maA  Bcgkci  mcmred  tike  fine  of 
fli.  6d.;  and  any  aenraBt,  abore  serenteen  and  under 
nfy,abocr6t.6d.O 

Edward  VL  was  abo  a  pstroa  of  arelierr.  and 
often  amused  hicoself  with  shooting,  as  appeaia  bj  his 
joumaL  He  reoonk  with  evident  pride  the  feats  of 
his  stalwart  jeomen :  "  Tide  mastered  before  me  an 
hodred  ardiets,  two  arrows  a  piece,  all  of  the  giiard ; 
afterwards  shot  together,  and  they  shot  at  an  inch 
board,  which  some  pierced  qnite  and  stuck  in  the 
other  board;  divers  pierced  it  quite  thorow  with 
heads  of  thnr  arrows,  the  boards  being  veiy  well- 
seasoned  timber."(^)  And  again:  "  Mons'  le  Mareschal 
(SL  Andre)  dined  with  me.  After  dinner,  saw  the 
strength  of  the  English  archers/*(^) 
Biifcop  The  encouragement  thus  given  to  archery  in  high 

As^barj.  places  Sustained  it  for  a  time,  and  rendered  it  a 
fashionable  amusement,  but  the  natural  progress  of 
events  forbade  its  continuance  as  a  useful  weapon  of 
war.  Latimer,  in  one  of  Lis  sermons  (Xo.  70,  pub- 
lished in  1549),  preached  before  King  Edward,  did 
not  hesitate  in  forcible  language  to  appeal  for  tlie 
policy  of  sustaining  the  fading  glories  of  the  national 
weapon :  "  Men  of  England  in  time  past,"  said  he, 
"  when  they  would  exercise  themselves,  were  wont  to 
go  abroad  in  the  fields  of  shooting,  but  now  it  is 

(')  3  Heu.  Vin.,  c.  iii. 

(*)  King  Kdwttrd'rt  Journal,  p,  37,  in  Bumet*8  Bid.  of  Oie  Refor- 
fn<Uion. 

{*)  rbid.t  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii..  p.  45. 
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otfaerwise.  The  art  of  shooting  hath  been  in  times 
past  much  esteemed  in  this  realm ;  it  is  a  gift  of  Ood 
that  he  hath  ^reQ  us  to  excel  all  other  nalMHis 
withal;  it  hath  been  Good's  instrument  whereby  he 
hath  giren  as  many  victoxieB  against  our  enemies. 
A  wondrous  thing,  that  so  excellent  a  giil  uf  God 
should  be  so  little  esteemed  !  I  desire  jou,  my  lords, 
even  as  ye  love  the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  and 
intend  to  remove  his  indignation,  let  there  be  sent 
forth  some  proclamation  to  the  justices  of  peace  ;  for 
they  do  not  their  duty.  Justices  now  be  no  justices ; 
there  be  many  good  acts  made  for  this  matter  already. 
Charge  them  upon  their  allegiance  that  this  singular 
benefit  of  God  may  be  practised,  for  they  be  negligent 
in  executing  these  laws  of  shooting." 

The  venerable  divine  was  a  reformer  in  religion, 
but  was  backward  to  read  "the  signs  of  the  times," 
He  &iled  to  perceive  that  the  increasing  use  of  fire- 
arms made  the  bow  less  useful  in  war,  and  that  the 
abolition  of  its  practice  was  quietly  producing  a  more 
peaceful  population,  and  a  better  order  of  things 
generally. 

In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  there  is  abundant 
mention  of  archers  with  long-bows  among  the  quota 
of  levies  ordered  by  Government.  In  the  LamcoBkire 
Lieutenancy  many  of  these  orders  are  preserved,  and 
printed  for  the  first  time.  In  1586,  for  in- 
"100  able  souldiers "  were  ordered  to  be 
in  Lancashire,  "out  of  the  treyncd  shott  of 
thai  countic,"  for  service  in  Ireland,  "  whereof  40 
were  to  be  furnished  with  calivers,  20  witii  bows  and 
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arrows,  and  20  with  halberds,  and  20  with  black- 
bills. 'V)  The  fire-arms  being  in  the  proportion  of 
two-fifths  in  this  instance;  but  they  varied  at  subse- 
quent periods.  In  15S8,  out  of  1,170  trained  men 
in  Lancashire,  700  were  armed  with  calivers,  and 
80  with  bows;  in  Cheshire,  out  of  2,189  trained 
men,  there  were  420  calivers,  39  muskets,  and  80 
bows.  (')  In  the  same  eventful  year  the  archers 
are  further  discountenanced :  "  By  way  of  amending 
and  strengthening  the  forces,  we  have  procured 
the  greatest  number  of  all  our  trained  archers,  to 
provide  musketts,  or  at  least  calivers,  which  we 
judge  far  more  serviceable."  (^) 

In  1596,  the  Government  had  not  succeeded  In 
eSecting  the  desired  reform  in  the  weapons  provided, 
to  which  the  prejudices  and  the  pockets  of  the  rate- 
payers were  doubtlessly  opposed. 

"We  require  you  also  y*  you  be  before  us  at 
Burton  Hill  the  seventh  day  of  June  next  ensuj-inge, 
bringing  w'^  you  all  such  armo''  and  weapon  for 
footemen  as  you  stand  charged  w^hall  changeing  y' 
bowme  into  muskets  and  y*"^  billmen  into  pycks, 
according  to  o'  fonn''  direccons  not  yet  accom- 
pHshed."  (^) 

In  IGIC,  James  I.  pubhcly  declared  his  pleasure. 


(')  Lanrashire  Lieuienancy,  p.  174. 

(')  "An  Abstract  of  the  Certificates  returned  from  the  Licaf* 
tenants  of  the  nhlo,  traynod,  and  fiimUhed  men  in  the  scr'aU  counties. 
Ach  ApriU,  1588."    {Ibid.,  p.  201.) 

(')  Appen.  xxir.,  Orig.  Siate  Papers,  by  John  Bruoo.  (Grcnville 
Library.) 

(*J  Vide  Tran^.  ffietoric  Soc,  of  LancatJdre  and  Cheshire,  xi.  91. 
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that,  after  the  end  of  divine  service,  the  people 
should  not  be  letted  from  any  lawful  recreation  on 
Sundays,  such  as  dancing,  archery  for  men,"  &c.  (}) 

Charles  I.  was  a  great  friend  to  archery,  and 
appointed  commissions  under  the  Gh-eat  Seal  for 
enforcing  the  use  of  the  long-bow.  (^)  He  also 
granted  a  new  charter  to  the  Artillerj'  Company,  a 
society  which  was  originally  constituted  for  the 
promotion  of  archery.  It  appears  somewhat  re- 
markable that  a  levy  should  be  made  of  200  High- 
land bowmen,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  serving 
with  the  expedition  to  the  Isle  of  M^,  in  1G27, 
"and  for  the  better  furthering  to  levy  the  said  num- 
ber of  men  in  due  time,  we  are  willing  for  causing 
great  remission  to  such  Highland  persons  as  are 
fugitive  from  our  laws  for  criminal  causes."  (^)  The 
Highlanders  of  that  day  must  have  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  archery  than  their  forefatliers  did.  John 
Taylor,  the  Water-poet,  writes :  "The  Highlanders, 
or  red-shanked  men  of  Scotland,  be  exceeding  good 
archers,"  othensise  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
Charles  shonld  liave  had  recourse  to  them,  and  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  point  of  embarkation, 
unle&s  he  wished  to  dispose  of  a  number  of  manvais 
mtffh^  with  a  chance  of  their  not  returning.  Owing 
to  contrary  winds,  however,  they  arrived  too  late  to 
join  the  expedition,  and  so  we  are  left  in  ignorance 

f)  SomcTB*  TraeU,  ii.  55. 
p)  RymCT,  1632-3. 

(»)  liHier  (W»m  King  Charles  I.  to  the  PriTy  Council  of  Scot- 
dated    Windsor.    12th    August,    16*27,    in    ArthaoL  Scotica, 
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as  to  the  effect  that  mi^lit  have  been  produced  by 
their  presence.  Bow  and  arrows,  however,  formed 
an  item  iu  the  preparations  for  the  occasion  : — 

"7  Sept..  1G27. —  Paid  to  John  Powell,  his 
Majesty's  fletcher,  £46  4s.  6d.,  for  shooting  gloves 
and  bracers  for  archers,  for  five  of  his  Majestj-'s 
ships,  towards  the  furuishiug  ol'  a  proportion  of 
artillery  to  be  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  his 
graeo,  for  supplying  of  his  Majesty's  army  in  the  Isle 
of  lletz'*  (mc).  Linen  and  woollen  bow  cases  were 
also  to  be  supplied,  and  quivers  of  leather.  {Ori^i/iol 
Ordnance  Accounts,  penes  Mr.  Pritchett,  F.S.A.) 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  bowmen 
are  mentioned  for  the  last  time  in  a  E.oyal  proclama- 
tion, (^)  but  no  longer  reckoned  among  the  til'de  of  the 
army  ;  and  Essex  issued  a  precept  dated  November, 
1643,  "  for  stirring  up  all  well-aflected  people  by 
l>enevolence  towards  the  raising  of  a  company  of 
archers   for   the   service    of    the   King    and    Parlia- 


(*)  ••  His  Majesty's  Commission  of  Array. 

*'  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  Gtxl,  Ac,  to  our  most  dear  cousins, 
Honry,  E.  of  Hiiutiiigdon,  antl  Willium,  E.  of  Dovonahirc,  and  also 
to  our  belored  and  trusty  Heniy  Uastlngfl,  Esquire,  son  of  the  said 
E.  of  Huntingdon.  Henry  Skipwith.  Ac.,  Knighta;  Henry  Hiwtinga. 
of  Humberton,  *fcc.,  Esquires;  and  the  Sherifl'  of  our  County  of 
Leicester.  Know  yo  thjit  wo  ...  .  hare  api>ointed  yon.  or  any  three 
or  more  of  you,  to  array  and  ti*ain  all  and  every  {>ersou  and  persons 
in  arms,  hovy^iitetit  &c.,  and  U)  promote  men-at-arms,  armed  hut  icith 
lows  and  arrows,  &c. ;  and  to  tieo  that  every  such  menat-urmB, 
armed  men,  and  bowmen,  be  armed  ivith  theii*  own,  and  not  others' 
weapons,"  &c. 

"  Witness  oursolf  the  11th  day  of  June,  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  our  reign. 

(HoUingB*  Hivi,  of  Leie^sier.) 
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inent,**(*)  and  then  we  may  consider  that  the  career 
of  the  long-bow,  as  a  military  weapon,  is  brought  to 
a  close,  having  continued  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies after  the  effect  of  gunpowder  had  become 
known. 

A  military  writer  of  the  Civil  War  period  tells  us 
of  a  bow-shot  at  the  siege  of  Devizes  by  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell,  "  I  having  the  guard  by  the  river  side, 
and  standing  by  Sir  Jacob  Ashley,  a  bearded  arrow 
stuck  into  the  ground  betwixt  his  legs.  He  plucked 
it  out  with  both  hands,  and  said,  *  You  rogues,  you 
mist  your  aim  !*"(-)  Considering  that  all  day  and 
night  there  were  "  incessant  peales  of  muskets,  great 
guns,  and  mortar-pieces,"  this  bowman's  shot  was 
about  as  good  as  any,  and  |>erbaps  had  the  distinction 
of  being  the  last  of  its  sort  recorded  as  discharged  in 
actual  warfare  in  England.  In  Montrose's  rebellion 
nuiny  of  the  remote  Highlanders  continued  to  act  as 
archers. 

The  unequal  contest  of  the  bow  and  arrow  with 
the  Enfield  rifle — the  earliest  of  projectile  weapons 
against  the  latest — has  been  seen  in  our  Ixst  China 
war  in  I  SCO,  but  will  not  be  seen  much  longer.  Our 
official  report  gives  the  following  details : — "  One 
man  was  slain  by  an  arrow  penetrating  tlie  chest  on 
the  left  side,  and  twelve  were  wounded  by  arrows 
projected  by  that  ancient  weapon  of  warfare,  the 
bow.     These  arrows  were  from  four  to  five  feet  long, 

C)  BuifUworth. 

(•)  Gwyniic*&  Mil.  M«moirB  i^  the  Orvoi  Civil  War,  Ac.;  edited  by 
Btr  W.  Scott,  Bl..  4io. 
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feathered  and  pointed  with  iron,  but  none  of  them 
were  poisoned  or  barbed.  There  were  other  and  smaller 
arrows  (two  feet  lon^)  discharj^d  from  a  cn»ss-bow, 
which  wa^  self-loading,  and  fashioned  not  unlike  a 
revolver-pistol,  some  of  which  had  a  slow  match  with 
explosive  powder  and  bullets  fixed  near  the  point." 
{Army  Medical  Report  for  1860,  p.  384.) 

Yew  was  considered  the  fittest  wood  for  bows,  and 
foreign  yew  was  much  preferred  to  English.  By  a 
shitxite  of  Elizabeth,  the  price  of  bows  ^^  foreign  yew 
wa-s  ordered  not  to  exceed  Gs.  Sd.,  and  that  of  bows  of 
Engli.«<h  yew,  2s.  (^) 

One  of  the  reasons  often  assigned  for  the  fre- 
quency of  yew-trees  in  our  churchyards  is  that  the 
archer  might  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  bow  ;  but  among 
the  numerous  enactments  promulgated  witli  great 
niiuut-eness  for  the  encourasrement  of  ai-cherv,  there 
appears  no  statute  or  proclamation  that  directs  the 
cultivation  of  the  yew-tree  in  any  place  whatever. 

Wlien  Henry  V.  was  making  preparations  for  his 
expedition  to  Harflcur,  writs  were  directed  on  the  12  0th 
of  April.  1415,  to  Nicholas  Frost,  bowyer,  to  provide 
workmen,  at  his  Majesty's  charge,  to  make  and  repair 
the  King's  bows;  and  for  that  puri}ose  to  procure 
wood,  called  bow-staves,  from  any  place  he  thought 


(*)  "  Xo  bowyer  to  sell  any  man*a  Iiow  of  ontlnndUh  yew,  and  of 
the  bout  Hort,  above  6r.  8d. ;  nor  uf  Hcooud  sort,  above  'U.  4d. ;  nor 
of  the  coarse  sort,  called  livery  bowa,  being  En<flish  yew.  over  and 
above  the  price  of  28.,  under  penalty  of  40b."  (S  Eliz.,  c.  20.)^Pan- 
darus's  l>ow,  in  Horner,  was  made  of  the  horns  of  a  goat,  sixteen  palms 
long  (lliadj  ^,  V.  105). — Virgil  sings  of  yew  bows :  "  ttaei  tor<^<un(«r  in 
arcut." 
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proper,  ejrcepfiitg  from  the  property  of  the  Church.  (') 
It  appears  by  an  ancient  statute,  quoted  below,  (') 
that  trees  growing  in  cemeteries  were  not  considered 
exclusively  the  property  of  the  Church,  and  that  dis- 
pates  frequently  arose  between  rectors  and  parishioners 
as  to  the  ritjht  of  ownership  of  them ;  it  follows  that 
there  was  no  understanding  that  yews  growing  there 
were  phinted  to  supply  **  staves"  for  the  national 
arm.  In  special  cases,  where  trees  were  admitted  to 
belong  to  the  Church,  rectors  were  forbidden  from 
felling  them,  except  for  repairs  of  the  chancel ;  and 
as  Henry  V.  was  a  good  friend  to  tlie  Church,  we 
may  infer  that  yews  growing  in  these  sacred  precincts 
were  excepted  from  supplying  the  wood  for  the 
archere.(')     The  constant  and  universal  demand  for 


(0  Bymer.  ix.  22^ 

n  35  Edw.  I^  i„D.  ia07. 

('^  The  jew,  aa  ia  well  known,  ia  a  common  omaznont  of  our 
cfaorchjnuii^,  and  is  almost  pecalior  to  those  localities  in  the  British 
lalat.  It«  dark  ha«>  and  perpetual  vcrdare  are  fit  emblems  of  silenrc 
■od  taunurtAlity.  Tbo  custom  is  a  very  ancient  one,  dating  long 
belbre  the  great  demand  for  long*bowa  had  arisen  ;*  but  it  \&  nikturul 
lo  mppOMi,  that  when  every  person  was  obliged  to  be  pmvidcd  with 
A  borw  and  arrows  <13th  Edw.  I.,  c.  0;  Urd  Hen.  VIIL,  c.  'i),  and 
wbaa.  conseqocntlj,  the  i^neral  coasumptiuu  of  these  articles  ren- 
dered the  material  of  which  they  were  formed  valuable,  that  the 
paTMhioaers  should  wi^h  r.o  1>c  Hupplied  with  yew  for  their  bows, 
from  what  they  mij^bt  look  upon  as  public  property.  The  New 
Korcst,  and  Brockenhurst  in  particular,  as  its  n&mo  denotes,  were 
fooDMrly  so  fiimous  for  the  prodaction  of  yews,  that  it  ceases  to  be  a 


•n— Mil  una  Ikjt*  U  dova  that,  of  all  BarofNU  traai,  the  yew  atuim  Vbm  %nit»mA 
■  i  —4  ht  a—lgM  an  aatiqaitj  ol  Uiirtj  eaitari«i  to  the  Tonui  borcuta  of  Bnbani,  in 
Cwottiy-fiT*  to  Uurt/  a—hari—  to  tba  8oot«Ii  jew  or  FortuuiJ :  sod  four< 
tarn  Bart  »-lMlf  «id  tir«lv«  o«ittiri««,  ra*p«etifely,  to  tlioae  of  Orowfaurvt  in  Burr^,  uiil 
Mp««  tl^m«tliltt  •  AU<*y)  la  Yorkihire  — "Thera  U  a  row-tree  ta  the  chnrcbr«r<1  at 
UM^v.Ate  bOm  frutu  Matlock  Bath,  the  ciroosBlarenoe  of  whuM  Inink,  at  fire  fwt 
tnm  khe  omukI  le  a  n  etn.  \U  Bfo  i»  compiil«4  to  axoeed  400  yean."  i  Basks  i 
Jw^piCMI,AJ«l  Msa.  «^i -Sea  also  an  intetaattof  arUda  oa  tha  *'Atfe  of  Trvca." 
1  &.  tr.  4U2.J 
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yew  produced  in  time  such  a  scarcity  in  England  that 
recourse  was  bad  to  foreign  countries  for  a  supply, 
English  yew  being,  however,  considered  inferior  to 
that  of  foreiG^  g^o^vth;  and  the  importation  of  it 
was  enjoined  by  express  Acts  of  Parliament  passed 
for  that  purpose.  By  the  12th  Edw.  IV.,  merchants 
tnuling  from  places  where  bow-staves  were  commonly 
brought,  were  obliged  to  import  four  bow-staves  for 
every  ton  of  merchandise,  under  jieualty  of  Gs.  8d.  to 
the  King  for  each  bow-stave  deficient. 

By  tlie  1st  Rich.  III.,  they  were  bound  to  bring 
in  ten  bow-staves  of  good  and  able  stuH',  with  every 
ton  of  Malrasey  or  Tyre  wine ;  and  bow-staves  of  six 
feet  in  length  and  upwards  were  admitted  duty  free, 
to   encourage   their    importation.     Yew-staves    were 


wonder  why  bo  few  should  reraaiD  to  tlie  present  day.  The  probable 
reasoDB  that  occur  why  yews  should  be  planted  in  churehyardn  ore. 
that  they  were  considered  appropriate  ornaments ;  socondly,  their 
thiok  foliage  might  bo  a  scrcon  to  churches,  and,  perhaps,  to 
piu-ishioners,  from  the  violence  of  winds  (see  35  Edw.  I.,  quot-ed 
iwforo);  and,  thirdly,  that  thoy  might  supply  green  boughs  for  the 
decoration  of  the  chui-ch  in  the  great  festivals,  a  pi-actice  derived, 
possibly,  from  the  Jewish  custom  of  carrying  "branches  of  palm- 
treofi,  and  boughs  of  thick  trees,  and  willows  from  the  brook " 
(Lev.  xxiii.  40).  Evelyn  (Silvoj  b.  iii.,  c.  3)  and  others  say  that 
yow-l>onghs  wore  used  as  substitutes  for  palms  on  Palm  Sunday,  and 
that  iu  Kast  Kent  they  were  called  palms  in  his  day.  This  statemeot 
is  objected  to  in  the  Hand-hook  of  Enfjluh  Ecdesti^offtj  (p.  190), 
the  traditional  name  given  to  the  withy  showing  that  it  was  used 
in  the  processions  on  that  festival.  There  are  seldom  more 
than  one  or  two  yowa  in  our  old  cemeteries,  and  they  are  usually 
found  on  the  south  side.  Dr.  Pegge  {Ofnit.  Mag.,  Feb.,  1780)  con- 
jerturos  that  when  the  statute  of  35  Edw.  I.  began  to  openito, 
whereby  permission  was  given  to  fell  trees  in  churchyards  for  repairs 
of  the  edifice,  yowa  would  be  likely  to  bo  the  only  ones  left  standings 
as  their  wood  was  not  available  for  the  purpose.  (See  "The  Yew- 
tree,"  in  Brand's  Po^tdar  Aniiquitioa,  vol.  ii. ;  Bohn.) 
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imported  principally  from  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean.  Spain  appears  to  have  furnished 
a  choice  material  of  this  sort.     Draj^n  says  : — 

**  All  made  of  Spanish  yew. 
Their  bows  wore  wondroui  strong/* — PofyoiWtw,  26. 

Mention  of  their  importation  from  the  Hanse  Towns 
occurs  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  (^) 

To  economise  the  supply  of  yew,  bowyers  were 
directed  to  make  four  bows  of  witch-hazel,  ash,  or 
elm,  to  one  of  yew.  And  no  person  under  seventeen, 
unless  possessed  of  movables  worth  forty  marks,  or 
the  son  of  parents  having  an  estate  of  ten  pounds  per 
annum,  might  shoot  with  a  yew-bow,  under  a  penalty 
of  Cs.  Sd- 

That  every  man  might  be  able  to  furnish  himself 
with  an  inferior  sort  of  lx)W,  every  bowyer  dwelling 
in    the    cities    of   London    and   Westminster,  or   the 


(')  13th  EUz^  c.  14 :  "  Wlicreos  the  ase  of  archerj  not  only  hath 
em  been,  bat  aUo  yet  is.  by  God's  special  gifl  to  the  Euglish  nation, 
m  ■«*i|gw>»  defence  of  the  realm,  and  an  occasion  of  many  noble 
TWleriee.  and  both  a  very  wholesome  exercise  for  the  health  and 
itfeqgth  of  inen*if  bodies,  and  a  maintenance  of  a  groat  number  of 
the  Queen's  true  aubjecte  and  artificers  as  bowyers,  Hctchers, 
•irin^ers,  arrowhead  maker*,  and  others  of  this  realm,  and  for  that 
^""^g  other  causes  of  the  decay  of  archery,  one  great  reason  is  the 
e:iceesiTe  price  of  bow^staves,  which  groweth  principally  by  the 
•carciiy  of  bow-stares  brought  into  the  realm.  For  reformation 
wfaeraof  bo  it  enacted,  on  the  authority  of  tho  present  Parliament, 
llnl  all  the  statutes  made  in  the  xiith  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  lA'th.  concerning  bringing  in  of  certain  number  of  bow- 
etevae  according  to  the  weight  or  value  of  other  wares  to  be 
brought  into  tbi.i  realm,  shall,  from  henceforth,  be  duly  pnt  in 
flWWitiTrfi.  And  be  it  enacted  and  declared  that  ati  merchant 
•tnutgen  noing  to  bring  wares  into  this  realm  from  the  East  parts, 
■■  well  &am  the  throe  ticore  twelve  Hansc  Towns,  be  bound  to  bring 
km  bent  •euves/*  i^. 
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borough  of  Southwark,  was  always  to  keep  in  stock 
fifty  good  bows  of  elm,  witch-hazel,  or  ash,  well  and 
substautially  made  and  wrought,  upon  pain  that 
every  of  the  said  bowyers,  who  for  the  space  of 
twenty  days  should  not  have  the  number  of  bows  of 
those  materials  ready  made  and  tit  to  be  sold  and 
used,  should,  for  every  bow  wanting  of  that  uiunber, 
forfeit  10s.,  one-half  to  the  Queen,  and  the  other  half 
to  any  armourer,  fletcher,  or  maker  of  bow-strings 
that  would  sue  for  it.*' 

All  bow-staves  imported  into  tl»u  kingdom  were 
to  be  sold  open,  and  not  in  buiullos,  to  the  intent  that 
the  buyers  might  know  their  qualities.  (^) 

It  appears  by  4  Hen.  V.,  c.  3,  that  the  wood  of 
the  asp  was  considered  the  best  for  arrows.  (^)  Roger 
Ascham(^)  enumerates  a  variety  of  woods  of  which 
sometimes  they  were  made  (but  these  were,  probably, 
for  sporting  purposes),  and  of  these  he  gives  the 
preference  to  ash,  viz. : — 


I 


"  Braasell,  Hardbeamc, 

Turkio-woode,  Byrche, 

FuBticko,  Ashe, 

Sugercheste,  Oalco» 


Servis-tree,  Elder, 

Haider,  Aspo, 

Bliickthorue,  S&lowo. 
Beche, 


.Z"^"'  Arrows    were    feathered    from  the    ffoose*s   wing. 

In  Ascham's  opinion,  the  feathers  from  the  wing  of  a 


(»)  3Htiii.  Vlll..  t'.il. 

(■)  "  ItoTn,  that  the  paten-makera  in  the  rctilm  of  England,  firom 
henceforth,  shall  make  no  patten  nor  cloggs  of  timber  called  aape; 
so  that  the  fletchors  through  the  realm  shall  sell  their  arrows  at  a 
more  easy  and  reasonable  price  &om  henceforth  than  thej  were 
uBed" 

(')  In   hia    Toxopkilus,   or  the   Schoh  of  Shooting,  written  in 
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r*goose  were  preferable  to  any  others  for  the 
pluming  of  an  arrow.     There  is  an  old  proverb — 

"  England  were  but  a  fiing* 
Bat  for  ihe  crook  stick  and  grey-gootje  wing." 

There  are  many  instances  in  our  ancient  records, 
where  the  sherifik  of  different  counties  were  directed 
to  provide  feathers  for  arrows.  In  1417  Henry  V. 
enjoins  the  sheriffs  to  pluck  from  every  goose  six 
wing-feathers,  for  the  purpose  of  improviug  arrows ; 
and  a  similar  order  appears  in  the  following  year.(') 
In  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase  we  read  of  the  per- 
formance of  an  English  archer  who 

**  Against  Sir  HogU  Mountgomorjc 
So  right  tlie  «haft  hft  set, 
The  gTi'j-gooae  wing  that  was  thereon 
In  his  heurt-blood  was  wot.** 

The  feathers  of  the  goose,  although  probably  the 
commonest  and  most  sen-iceable,  were  not  tlie  only 
one*  used  in  archery.  In  a  Wardrobe  Account  of  the 
4tii  Edw.  II.  is  this  entry: — ''For  twelve  arrows 
plumed  with  j)eacocks'  feathers,  bought  for  the  King, 
twelve  pence." C")  In  the  Lj^tel  Gesie  of  Robi/i  Hade^ 
we  read: — 

"*  With  them  they  h/wl  an  hundred  bows. 
The  6tnng«9  were  well  ydiglit; 
An  hundred  shcfo  of  arrows  good. 
With  hedes  bumish'd  full  bryght ; 

[')  "De  quacmnque  Auca  (pneter  Aucas  Brodoges  [yrchahl^ 
or  hroodiiuj'\  rnlgaritor  nuucupataa)  sex  pcnnaa  alamtn  saarutn 
Mgiitb,"  Ac.  (Dr  PenuU  VrovitUndi9,  Rympr,  aub  annla.) 
(*)  "Pro  rii.  flerchiis,  cum  pennis  de  pavone,  emptis  pro  Rege, 
sn.  «lefi.-  (Cotton.  MS..  .Ver^?.  c.  riii..  foL  53.)— In  Tt^M.  Ehor.,  343, 
Jolut  Seoti,  cttixon  aud  Uiwyor  of  York,  bequeathia  '*j.  wyer  halt. 
Hart  with  sylvor,  j.  achaffe  of  pakok  fedcrcd  arows,"  Ac.  (Quoted 
Amc  Ami.,  iL  223.) 
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And  every  arrowe  an  ell  longe. 
With  pcttcockc  well  ydight. 
And  nocked  tbey  were  with  white  silk. 
It  was  a  Bemely  syght.** 

Cliaucer,  in  his  descriptioa  of  the  "  Squyere  Yeomen," 

says — 

"  A  shef  of  pecok  arwes,  bright  and  kene, 
Under  hia  belie  ho  bar  full  thriitily." 

I^ol  Cant.  Tales. 

Arrows  were  reckoned  by  sheaves ;  a  sheaf  con- 
sisted of  twenty-four  arrows.  Q)  They  were  earned 
in  a  quiver  slung  on  the  right  side,  or  at  the  back  ;(-) 
those  for  immediate  use  were  often  worn  under  the 
girdle.  The  heads  of  arrows  were  of  iron  by  statute 
7th  Hen.  IV.  (1405-G),  to  be  well  boiled,  brazed, 
hardened  at  the  points  with  steel  [acerata,)  and 
marked  with  the  maker's  name, 

Tlie  ordinary  length  of  an  arrow  was  half  the 
length  of  the  ])ow;  and  by  5  Edw.  IV.  (Irish  Statutes) 
every  Eiiglishniau  and  Irislmian  dwelling  in  England 
is  obliged  to  have  "  a  bow  in  liis  house  of  his  own 
length."  The  '*  cloth-yard  shaft "  was  a  frequent 
designation  for  an  arrow;  in  Drayton's  Foi^olbion 
before  quoted,  we  read — 

"They  not  an  arrow  drew, 
But  Wtts  a  cloth-yard  long.** 

Some  of  the  poetical  legends  extend  it  to  a  cloth  ell. 

(')  In  an  indenture  made  between  Sir  Jamea  Ormond,  K"-  (19 
Hen.  YI.),  it  is  agreed  "that  all  the  said  archers  shonid  hare  sheves 
of  k1.  arrows  at  the  least."  Tbis  was  probably  llio  provision  for  the 
campaign,  and  not  carried  by  the  archer  for  immediate  uee.  (See 
Arehiceol.^  xvii.) 

(')  See  Flute  XIII.  of  the  Bayevix  tapestry,  wlicr©  the  quiver  is 
filnng  at  the  hark,  so  that  the  orrotvs  prcacut  thoinsolvcs  at  the 
right  shoulder. 
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Lord  Verulam,  in  liis  history  of  Henry  VII.,  p. 

speaking  of  the  encounter  of  the  King's  troops 
with  the  Cornish  rebels  at  Bhickheath,  says : — "  Most 
of  them  (the  soldiers)  were  shot  by  arrows,  which 
were  reported  to  be  of  the  length  of  a  tailor's  yard ; 
so  strong  and  mighty  a  bow  the  Cornish  men  were 
said  to  draw." 

Arrows,  besides  their  ordinary  usage,  were  some- 
times  employed  as  vehicles  of  combustible  matter,  to 
set  on  fin?  the  enemy's  works  or  shipping.  On  these 
occasions  phials  of  quick-lime,  or  of  other  inflammable 
substances  were  fixed  on  their  liea^ls  and  discharged 
from  bows ;  and  this  was  practised  long  after  the  use 
of  gunpowder.  Strutt,  in  his  llorda  (vol.  i.,  pi.  xxxi.), 
has  furnished  an  example  of  this  missile,  from  a  MS. 
of  Matthew  Paris,  in  Benet  College,  Cambridge,(*) 
and  in  the  Additamenta  to  the  printed  history  of 
Matthew  Paris,  it  is  recorded  that  at  the  capture  of 
Dunietta,  "  we  discharged  fiery  darts  {npicula  ignita) 
at  them ;"  and  further  on,  **  phials  full  of  lime  [phidiaa 
plenas  calce)  were  dischai^ed  against  the  enemy,  like 
little  darts  from  bows."  (p.  1,091.)  Neade  (before 
mentioned)  says  he  has  knowTi  by  experience  that 
an  archer  may  shoot  an  ounce  of  firework  upon  an 
am>w  twelve  score  yards.  At  the  siege  of  Harfleur, 
it  18  narrated  tliat  raging  fire  was  hurled  against  the 
French. (*)  An  author  publishes  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  A  New  Invenfian  of 
Skootitfg  Fire-^hafU  in  Long-bows,  (4to.,  Lond.,  162S.) 

(')  See  Atie.  Amu,  i.  32&. 

O  See  liiooloa's  A^nwuri,  p.  203. 
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In  onlor  to  test  their  efficacy,  he  recommends,  "tlut 
at  fpfltival  times  a  bull  (instead  of  baiting  him  with 
dogs)  were  tied  to  a  stake,  or  sheweld  in  with  archers. 
oonvenieiitly  placed  upon  a  common  or  other  spacious 
plat^e,  men  luii^ltt  tlien  make  trial  with  their  fire-shafts 
(a  hi*ave  aiul  warlike  sport),  where  happily  the  mad- 
ding of  the  eura^*d  beast,  besides  inuring  men  to 
conflict,  would  teach  some  profitable  stratagem  for 
war."  (p.  5.) 

Tlis  plan  is  to  insert  "a  pipe  of  lattcn"  in  the  end 
of  the  nm)w,  an<l  to  have  it  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
gunpowder  and  salt|)etn\  and  a  small  quantitj'  of 
camphor.  The  charge  is  to  be  Ughted,  and  to  be  shoi 
in  the  ordinary  %vay  from  the  bow.  Grose  sap, 
'*  arrows  with  wild-tire,  and  arrows  for  fireworks,  arc 
mcntione<l  among  the  stores  at  Newhaven  and  Ber- 
wick, in  the  lirst  of  EdwTuxl  VI."0 

In  PRjdm  cxx.  we  find  tlie  *' sharp  arrows  of  the 
Viigfatyi  ¥rith  coals  of  juniper/'  which  may  point  to  » 
practice  of  using  arrows  with  some  burning  material 
altachftl  to  them.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  Voyage 
mA»  tke  SottH  S^  in  1598  (a>-published  by  Haklmi 
Somfy,  1^47),  nooords  the  use  of  fire-arrows  for 
duna^ng  an  enemy *s  rigging :  **to  teore  or  spoile  hi^ 
tackling  and  S3iyle«>  billets  of  some  heavy  wood,  fitted 
te  thtt  great  orxlinauiV,  aiv  of  groat  importance ;  and 
i»o  are  arrows  of  fire,  to  bee  AotX  out  of  slur-bowes." 
(p.  22l.> 

Platv  XI. — *'  Fipewoib  from  goniies  and  bowes/ 
U»e  Jrt  y  Gmmtrfy,  by  IViiBas  Smitli,  of  Bar- 
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mck -upon -Tweed,  Souldier.  London:  Printed  in  the 
year  1G43."  There  are  some  remarkable  specimens 
of  fire-arrows  in  the  Rotunda,  Woolwich, 

The  distance  at  which  an  arrow  can  be  shot  from  Arn» 
a  long-bow,  w-ith  the  best  elevation  of  forty-five 
degrees,  depends  upon  the  strength  and  skill  of  the 
archer.  It  mnges  from  ten  to  twenty  score  yards. 
The  exploit  of  one  man,  who  shot  a  mile  in  three 
flights,  is  recorded  as  something  very  extraordinary. 
Shallow,  in  speaking  of  "  a  fine  shot "  (2  Hen.  IF., 
iii.  2),  "  he  would  have  clapped  i'  the  clout  at  twelve 
score,  and  carried  you  a  forehand  shaft  a  fourteen 
and  fourteen  and  a  half,  that  it  would  have  done  a 
man's  heart  good  to  see,"  evidently  mentioned  this 
distance  as  a  feat  achieved.  By  the  33rd  Hen.  VIII., 
no  one  who  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-four 
might  shoot  at  any  mark  at  less  than  220  yards' 
(eleven  score)  distance  under  a  penalty  of  Gs.  8d.  for 
each  shot.  In  a  MS.  of  the  "Archers*  Marks  in 
Finsbury  Fields,"  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  Q)  the  greatest  majority  of  distances 
recorded  are  between  ten  and  nineteen  score  yards, 
there  being  but  one  of  twenty  and  three  of  twenty- 
one  score  mentioned. 

According  to  Neade,  the  range  of  a  long-bow  was 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  score  yards,  and  so  quick 
were  the  archers  or  so  slow  the  musketeers,  that 
ftix  arrows  could  be  discharged  in  the  time  that  a 
musket  could  be  loaded  and  fired  once.      This  fact, 

(')   ViiU  "  Comparison  of  a  MS.  in  the  i^ssession  of  the  Soc. 
"  ID  tlie  JVocccdiFk/a  of  the  yocicty,  iv.,  note  47,  p.  51. 
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however,  will  tend  to  remove  any  surprise  that 
archery  should  have  continued  in  force  so  long'  after 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  (') 

The  ]M*actice  of  archery  was  very  much  neglected 
even  whtm  the  glory  of  the  Eu^Ush  archers  was  at 
its  zenith,  and  Edward  III.  commanded  the  sheritfs 
of  Loudon  to  see  that  the  male  population  shoidd 
recreate  themselves  on  holidays  with  archery.  C^)  The 
same  command  was  repeated  in  the  12th  Richard  IL 
An  act  of  Edward  IV.  (ltr)5-())  directs  that  butts 
should  be  erected  in  every  township,  at  which  the 
inhabitants  were  to  shoot  up  and  down,  upon  all  feast 
days,  under  the  penalty  of  one  half-penny  for  every 
time  they  omitted  to  perform  this  exercise.     By  the 


(>)  It  is  euriouH  to  hear  a  Britii^h  officer,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  recommending  the  rc-iiittocliit:Lion  of  bows  and  arrows ; 
n  &ct  which  assures  ua  of  tho  miserablo  pructico  of  muakotry  in 
those  days.  Thia  will  be  found  in  tho  Mt^moirs  of  the  Life  of  the 
laii^  ChiirUs  Leot  Esq.,  Lient. -Colonel  of  the  -H-th  Kegimont,  Colonel 
in  the  Portuguese  Service,  &c.    (8v-o.,  17t*2.) 

"  I  fitiU  wish,"  he  writes,  "  that  pikes  could  be  introduced,  and  I 
would  odd  bowH  and  arrowif. 

"1.  BccuuBc  u  man  may  shoot  as  truly  with  a  bow  as  with  a 
common  musquct. 

"2.  He  can  discharge  four  arrows  in  tho  time  of  charging  and 
didcliarging  one  buUet. 

"  3.  His  object  is  not  takon  from  his  view  by  the  smoke  of  his 
own  side. 

"4.  A  flight  of  arrows  coming  npon  thcra,  terrifies  and  disturbs 
the  enemies'  attention  to  his  business. 

"  5.  An  arrow  sticking  in  any  part  of  a  man.  puts  him  hor$  da 
combat  till  it  is  extricattHl. 

"  6.  Bows  and  arrows  are  more  easily  providod  anywhere  than 
muskets  and  ammunition."   (p.  ;jl6.) 

(•)  A.D.  1349.  Tho  poimlty  incurred  was  imprisonment  at  the 
King*s  pleasure.  The  words  of  tho  letter  are  'Uirculiui  et  aatiiittif  vtl 
jtil^ttU  nut  hnUlft" 
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repeated  entries  in  churchwardens*  accounts  for  the 
expenses  of  erecting  these,  we  may  infer  that  they 
were  erected  in  or  adjacent  to  the  churchyards  in  the 
country.  It  appears  that  they  were  made  of  turf  (^) 
In  London  a  lar^e  space  was  reserved  for  the  practice 
of  archery,  and  it  has  already  been  stated  that  Charles  I. 
issued  a  commission,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign, 
to  prevent  the  fields  near  London  being  so  enclosed 
as  to  prevent  the  necessary  and  profitable  exercise  of 
shooting,  and  also  to  lower  the  mounds  where  they 
prevented  the  view  from  one  mark  to  another. 

As  an  encouragement  to  archers,  it  was  laid  down  ^^^^^y^ 
by  an  act  of  Henry  I.,  c.  SS,  that  if  any  one  in  prac- 
tising with  arrows,  or  with  darts,  should  by  accident 
kill  another,  it  was  not  to  be  visited  against  him  as  a 
crime.  The  same  immunity  was  confirmed  in  after 
years  by  Henry  VIII.,  who,  amongst  other  privileges 
granted  by  him  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  reign 
to  the  Artillery  Company,  decreed  that  if  any  person 
passing  between  the  shooter  and  the  mark  be  killed, 
it  shall  not  be  murder,  provided  the  archers  have 
first  called  out  "Fast''  (meaning,  of  course,  "Stand 

That  young  archers  might  acquire  an  accurate  eye, 
and  a  strength  of  arm,  none  under  twenty-four  years 


(*)  For  iuataiDoea,  see  "  Archory/'  in  Brand's  Popuiar  AntiquUiet, 

C)  At  ibe  preseut  da^-.  it  lh  customar}*  at  Blockhesth  Tor  the 
pbyvrv  »t  golf,  berore  striking,  to  call  oat  "Fore*'  (short  for 
"befioro"),  as  a  wamiog  to  stragglers^  not  that  there  appears  any 
itamiuuty  in  caso  of  accident  in  conaec^ucnce  of  the  notice. — The 
Bbckhi'Ath  Golf  Club  is  stated  to  hare  ncqnired  its  title  of  **  Boyal " 
frrim  the  fact  of  Chorlee  I.  having  enjoyed  the  amusement  there. 


a^r.      :3eff     z^     'tessus'    i     jocreeiicf   for 

Tins.    £.  '  *ac:  ~  ts^    ^"*^  -  ''wit:  senBed 

-^ar^ac     T.     z.     -a       nrTh       sr?.       C    ies:   iiie 
-.ai*-rfiq2^    c    :3i}iiGmE^-J£  TTTiixiu.  JUL  ^^HE  i*  ToavefK  " 

^«-  .iS^sr    sz^    or^^tftsE.   ^   mh'imuli.i    issBcefe  -£a^  w 
,    is?-.  -  j3Si     r    .a:r   jrr'iH.  :ei<l    oreer  ~cas:  Acems. 

^t**     r*    W^i-r-atnfeft.    <fM*Tm*f_'    T^    .iirtS-  "^au^  -tit^^rr -fiwru. 

'^'T    -■.    tu?-  tH^.   r.fi   -r-.ff  -nannEC  ^  Tit-    ittTttir    iiir'^U' 
/-.i-^^   ifpt^-stt^iessst:    wyae  ijrmfrrrr  Tearccdr  .£uiif«ci«.  .and 

/-/  .r**  fiMniiAT  if:  omuuh.     Jwwy-^rsv  ifcttiiujr!!^  -K^rxuraij 
f/^^i^s^A  ^4  f4\A  ^tr  <'d  LriHiUiO^  catiy  wew  "^^«V  Vk>  be 

/■,  •"'/v^'Y  *^  f>/fA»Knil^.  Wrti-  -i.  u-a-ri;.  'iriDtBdin.  Siiirrn:'*  ^jrtf*. 

V    fr  ■f'h    t 
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sent  to  reside  in  auy  part  of  tlie  realm  where  their 
services  might  be  deemed  requisite,  under  a  penalty  of 
forty  shillings  for  every  day's  neglect.  (^)  For  foreign 
garrisons  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  one  artificer  or 
armourer,  styled  "  artillator,"  was  appointed.  (^) 

Long-bows  were  protected  from  the  weather  in 
cases,  a  fact  which  may  have  materially  influenced  the 
success  of  the  English  at  Crecy.  Shakespeare  alludes 
to  this  custom,  in  making  Falstaff  apply  the  term  of 
"a  bow  case"  to  "Prince  Hal"  (1  Henry  n\,  act 
ii.,  8c.  4).  Bow-strings,  according  to  iVschara,  were 
usually  made  of  hemp,  others  of  flax  or  silk.  (^) 

To  have  **two  strings  to  one's  bow"  was,  as 
may  be  supposed,  a  very  necessary  precaution.  "  If  a 
string  break  the  man  is  lost/*  wrote  Ascham ;  and 
a  law  of  Charlemagne,  issued  a.d.  813,  enjoins  the 
double  pro^Tfiion.  "  Et  ipse  comes  provideat  quo- 
modo  sint  parati^  milites  aut  arcum  cum  duabus 
cordis."     {Capif.  Seff.  Fr,,  a  S.  Baluzius,  509.) 

Archers    were    sometimes    encased    in    armour;  Cortumeof 
generally   they    were    but    partially    protected   with 
an   iron  head-piece  and  a  padded  coat;    often  they 
were  unprovided  with  any  personal  defence.     AVace 
gives  us  a  graphic  description  of  the  Norman  archers 


Archcrn. 


\})  3  Henry  Vin..  cap.  3. 

O  **  Item  ordinatmn  est,  quod  sit  unus  artillaior  qui  faciat  ballistAS, 
amOoA^mnxm,  sagittoa,  laactiaa,  aptculaa;  et  alia  anna  nccessaria  pro 
gaiiMNubofl  cavtromxn.** 

<*)  The  ancient  Greek  bow-stringa  appear  to  have  been  made 
of  horsehair,  whence  they  were  called  tx««in.  Homer's 
-strings  are  frequently  made  of  hides,  cat  into  small  thongs;  so 
we  nad  of  roU  0o«ia  in  the  Iliad,  ^  ( V^idt  Potter »  AtU%qttit\e$  of 
Grt«*«^  ii  41.) 

VOt.    11.  I 
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at  the  time  of  the  invasion :  the  costume,  however, 
which  he  describes  was  that  of  all  the  iufaatry,  as  the 
archers  do  not  appear  on  this  occasion  to  have  been  a 
distinctive  force,  for  each  footman  carried  a  bow : — 

"  La  gent  i  pie  fu  bion  armeo : 
Chescim  jKirta  arc  et  esp£e. 
Sor  lor  teeten  oiH^ut  chapela, 
A  lor  piez  liez  lor  panels. 
Alquontz  unt  lx>noH  ooirieH. 
K'il  unt  k  lor  ventre  lies. 
Plusors  orcnt  restu  jambois 
Cooiros  orent  ceintz  et  archaia.(') 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  thickness  of  these  garments 
of  defence,  we  may  cite  the  '*  Meraoire,"  by  Louis  XI., 
for  the  equipment  of  the  Francs- Archers.  They  were 
to  be  provided  with  ^jacque  of  leather,  with  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  foldings  of  cloth  underneath.  (-} 

The  jack  (fn^ni  whence  its  diminutive  ^Vzr/*^/)  was 
a  sort  of  quilted  frock-coat,  descending  to  the  knees, 
and  was  probably  an  ungainly  garment,  of  which  the 
English  appear  to  have  had  the  credit  of  introducing, 
as  we  read  in  an  old  Frencli  author : — 

"  C*£toit  uu  pourpoint  d©  ckomoiB 
Farci  de  bouro  sna  et  sons, 
t7«  grand  vUain  Jaqtie  (VAngUfh 
Qui  tuy  pendoit  jusqu'aux  genous."(') 

(')  "  Each  bowman,  too,  carryd  a  aword  at  hia  side. 

Cap  on  head,  buskina  lacM;  with  wmppors  orhide, 
Or  garments  well  quilted,  tbeir  bodies, 
Their  quivers,  and  bows  to  their  girdles  were  bound.' 
(17*6  Conquetto/Etuflaud.    Triins.  by  Sir  Alex.  Malet,  Bt.,  1860,  p.  3i».) 
(*)  "  Et  premierement  leur  fault  desditB  Jacques  dc  30  toiles,  ou 
de  25:  et  nng  cuir  de  cerf.  a  tout  lo  moins,"  &c.;  quoted  by  Daniel. 
MU.  Fr.,  u  Uv,  iv..  ch.  iv.,  p.  242. 

(')  CoquiUart,  quoted  in  Daniel. — See  also  in  Pi'omptoriuin  Part'U' 
lorum^  "  JahJcc  of  V'/enre." — Also  Ancient  Armonr,  ii.  KU. 
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In  the  indenture  made  between  Sir  James  Ormond, 
knight,  before  quoted,  it  is  agreed  that  "  all  the  said 
archers    specially    to    have   good  jakks   of   defence, 
I        salades,  swerdes,  and  sheves,'*  &c. 
^H  The  English  long-bowmen,  when  exercising  their 

^"  ordinary  vocation,  had  little  occasion  for  armour,  as 
L^  they  were  not  likely  often  to  be  annoyed  at  the  same 
^P  distance  by  the  weapons  of  the  enemy ;  they  were 
I  consequently  well  adapted  for  those  rapid  movements 
which  are  generally  decisive  of  a  campaign.  Archers 
were,  however,  sometimes  intermixed  with  cavalry* ;  (^) 
they  then  required  the  protection  of  armour,  and 
^^  they  appear  in  many  illustrations  of  the  thirteenth 
^H  <:entury  defended  by  hauberk  and  helm.  (•) 
^H  Cross-bowmen  came  oftener  into  closer  contact 
'  with  the  enemy;  they  were  in  the  van  of  the  battle, 
"bolistarii  semper  pneibant/*  says  Matthew  Paris, 
(p.  24S),  or  they  were  posted  on  castle-walls  or  in 
deiiles,  where  armour  was  more  requisite  for  them.C'*) 
St.  Bemy  gives  a  description  of  the  appearance  of 
EngUsh  archers  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt :  "  The 
part  of  whom,"  he  says,  "were  without 
armour  in  their  doublets  (pourpoinU),  their  hoson 
IuO(M.-ned,  having  hatchets  and  axes  hanging  from 
their  girdles,  or  lung  swords,  some  with  their  feet 
I  bare,  some  wore  kaviettes,  or  caps  of  boiled  leather, 
I        aad  some  of  wicker-work  with  iron  crossed  over  on 

f  (*)  '•  Viri  ftutem  aag^tturu  genfcis  Anglornxn  equitibus  permixtl* 

^^  (MaAthew  Pari  a  » 

^^fe        C>  8««  Anr'n^  Armtmr,  i.  199. 

^H        («)  yirtrf..  PlatM  No.  xlix.,  p.  2ol ;  aiid  No.  l-  p.  205,  in  vol.  i. 
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the  top"  (sur  lesqudn  avoit  nne  ci'oisure  de  fer).  ( 
In  addition  to  the  weapons  enumerated  above,  the 
French  author,  Laboureur,  says  that  a  great  nnmber 
of  his  countrymen  were  wounded  by  the  English 
archers  "using  a  new  kind  of  weapon  unknown  to 
us,  which  were  leaden  mallets,  by  which  they  were 
beaten  down."  {'-)  Mallets  were,  however,  common 
enough  in  France  long  before.  The  well-known 
revolt  of  the  "  Maillotins  "  of  Paris  took  place  in 
1382. 

In  the  curious  MS.  printed  in  Grose's  Aficient 
Armour  (ii.  273),  we  obtain  a  description  of  the 
equipment  of  an  archer  temp.  Elizabeth,  and  we  learn 
what  was  the  opinion  of  the  vahie  of  the  bow  at 
that  time :  "  Let  every  man  have  a  brigandine.  or  a 
little  cote  of  plate,  a  skull  or  hufkyn,  a  raawle  of 
leade  of  five  foot  in  length,  and  a  pike,  and  the  same 
hanging  by  his  girdle  with  a  hook,  and  a  dagger, 
&c.  &c.  None  other  weapon  may  compare  with  the 
same  noble  weapon,"  i.e.^  the  bow. 

The  practice  of  our  archers  in  warfare  when  they 
had  "expended  all  their  artillery,"  or,  in  other  words, 
when  they  had  shot  away  all  their  arrows,  was  to 
throw  down  their  bows  and  seize  their  axes  or  any 
othtM'  weapon  which  they  carried  about  them,  and 
make  a  rush  upon  the  enemy;  and  this  onset  appears 
to  have  been  very  effective:  sometimes  they  even 
wrested  the  weapons  from  the  enemy's  hands. 

The  French,  at  the  battle  of  Coutances,  in  1356, 

(>)  Ch.  liii..  p.  9.    (Edit.  Buchon.) 
(")  p.  1,000. 
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under  Raoul  de  Eeneval,  adopted  a  successful  policy. 
The  English  archers  commenced  the  attack.  The 
French  men-at-arms  dismounted  from  their  horses, 
and  remained  passive,  contenting  themselves  with 
warding  oflF  the  arrows  with  their  pavises  and  shields. 
At  length  the  English  had  shot  away  all  their 
arrows  ("  cils  archers  eurent  employe  toute  leur 
artillerie"),  and  had  no  other  resource  but  to  come 
out  from  their  strong  position  and  attack  the  French 
men-at-arms,  who  were  in  complete  armour,  and 
were  drawn  up  in  a  line,  "  au  long  d'une  haie." 
Then  stepped  forth  the  French  archers  and  shot 
at  the  English,  and  they  gathered  up  the  English 
anowB  and  returned  them  against  the  enemy :  *'  Lors 
commenccrent  les  archers  Francois  k  traire  moult 
vitement  et  a  recueiUer  sajettes  de  toutes  parts,  car 
grandToison  en  y  avoit  sur  les  champs."  The  English 
and  Xavarrese  were  entirely  discomfited,  and  their 
commander,  Godfrey  de  Harcourt,  was  killed.(^) 

At  Agincourt,  we  find  that  as  soon  as  the  English 
archers  had  exhausted  their  arrows,  they  threw  aside 
their  bows,  and  fought  ^vith  the  swords,  bills,  lances, 
and  hatchets,  with  which  the  field  was  covered.  (*) 

In  a  levy  of  men  for  Ireland  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  (a.d.  1574),  it  was  directed  that  "every  archer 
should  have  a  sheaf  of  arrows  and  a  steel  cap  or  a 
fikull,  a  sword,  and  a  dagger."(')  Again,  in  1577, 
"  in   the  makeinge  readie  of  ccc.  men   within   one 


C)  FrotMkit,  i.  365. 

O  Cfaronixslrr   A.,  St.  B«my,  p.  92 ;  mod  Monstrelet,  quoted   iu 
^B  37iooUfl'ft  Aytncouri. 
^B        (*}  Lamcaghire  LUuicnanoft  63. 
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bowers  waruin^e,  within  the  countie  of  Lancaster," 
we  are  present-ed  with  the  "Rates  of  (lie  Furmfure  of 
one  Archer:*'  "His  apparell  allowed  as  one  pick"  (the 
same  as  one  pike-man),  **  xxxnj"  ij*^ ;  his  vew  (yew) 
bow,  v"-;  his  sheafe  of  arrowes,  and  a  case  to  the 
arrowes,  iij*' iiij*^ ;  his  coat  of  plate,  xiij*  iiij***;  his 
sworde,  dagger,  and  sworde  girdle  to  the  same,  viij*^ ; 
his  shoutinge  (shooting)  gloue,  bracelett,  and  strenge 
(bowstiing),  xij'^  ;  bis  vskuU,  and  Scottish  capp  to 
cover  the  same,  iij"-  iiij"^"!^) 

A  bracer  of  ivory,  (*)  probably  of  English  or 
Scotch  workmanship,  of  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  is  represented  in  Plate  XII.  It 
bears  the  arras  and  motto  of  the  Gordons,  and  is  in 
the  possession  of  Sir  William  Noel  Puton,  R.S.A., 
Scotland. 

"  Men  in  old  times,"  says  Ascham,  ''  used  other 
manner  of  drawing  than  we  do.  They  used  to  draw 
the  bow  at  the  breast,  to  the  right  pap,  and  no 
further."  Wo  learn  from  Homer  that  this  was  the 
Grecian  mode  of  drawing  the  bow  ;(^)  and  the  Amazons 
are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  fact  of 
their  cutting  oil*  the  right  breast,  that  it  might  ofler 

(')  Lancashire  Lieutenancy,,  89. 

(*)  '*  Upon  his  nnoe  be  had  u  gHi  bracer."  (Chaucer's  description 
of  the  Squire's  "Yeoman :  '*  Pio/.  Cnnierh.  TaU^). — **  Abrftcor  scrveth 
for  two  catisoB,"  says  Aschazn ;  "  one  to  savo  hisannv  from  the  strype 
of  the  atr^'Tige,  And  bis  doublet  from  wearing;  and  the  other  is,  that 
the  stringo  gliding  Ebarplyo  and  quicklye  off  the  bracer,  nmy  make 
the  Bbarper  shot.  A  shooting-glore  Ik  ehioHy  to  save  a  man's  tingerB 
from  hurting;  that  he  may  be  able  to  iH^ar  the  sharp  stringe  to  the 
uttermost  of  hie  Btreugtb." — '*  Item,  for  bowys,  arowya,  shaft*,  brode- 
hcdds,  hrancr,  and  sbotinp;  glove  for  my  T.ndy  Anne  fBolcyn],  xxiijt. 
iiijrf."     (Nioolas.     Privy  Expenses  Henry  VIII.,  p.  47.) 


No.    12. 


Ancimt  Bracer  of  Irofy.  in  the  possession  of  Sir  William  Noel  Paton,  R.S.  A., 
I-Jlinhur^h  ;    tt  Itcars  the  arm«  ami  motto  of  the  Gordons.       Probably 
en«l  of  SijUomth  Ccnlury. 
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no  impediment  io  shooting.  (*)  The  practice,  how- 
ever»  of  drawing  from  the  ear  is  very  ancient.  Pro- 
oopius  says  the  Persians  did  so(^);  and  the  Assyrians 
appear  to  have  d^a^vn  behind  the  ear.  as  the  paintings 
on  the  walls  of  ancient  Thebes  bear  witness.  The 
Norman  archers,  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  are  repre- 
sented shooting  their  arrows  from  the  breast,  and 
their  bows  are  short.  There  are  plenty  of  instances 
of  this  mode  of  archery  in  the  illustrations  of  mediaeval 
works.  It  does  not  appear  at  what  precise  period 
the  English  archers  adopted  the  preferable  mode  of 
drawing  from  the  ear,  but  it  must  have  been  contem* 
poraneous  with  their  assumption  of  the  long-bow, 
and  this  was  the  secret  of  their  superiority,  for  its 
development  necessitated  a  vigorous  and  practised 
subject,  acquired  by  patient  and  laborious  training, 
protected  and  encouraged  by  early  legislative  enact- 
ments. The  provision  of  the  statute  5  Edward  r\'. 
required  that  every  male  subject  should  keep  in  his 
house  a  bow  of  his  own  height,  and  as  the  arrow  was 
half  the  length  of  the  bow,  this  would  give  an  arrow 
of  a  yard  long  to  those  who  were  six  feet  high. 
Modem  arcliers  will  testify  to  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
this  to  the  point,  and  to  the  impracticability  of  doing 
so  when  the  right  hand  is  held  at  the  breast. 

The  following  anecdote,  bearing  on  this  subject, 
is  reconled   by  the  Hon,   Daines  Harrington,  in  his 

(})  From  a  priv.,  and  ftad^,  withont  a  breast. 

**  Uuam  oxucta  Utua  pagiue  pharetnUa  Camilla." 
(*}  EXcircri  li  avrotx  card  ro  /4crwiroii<  ^  vtypd^ 
nap  airro  ftAXtera  rtiv  mrmv,  ri  it^tov, 

(D«  Jkll.  Perf.,  i.  2.) 
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H  arrow 
School. 


Observations  on  tie  Practice  of  Archery  in  England 
— "  Several  years  ago,  there  was  a  man  named 
Tophain,  who  exhibited  most  surprising  feats  of 
strength,  and  who  happened  to  be  at  a  pnblic-house, 
near  Islington,  to  which  the  Finsbiiry  archers  re- 
sorted after  their  exercise.  Topham  considered  the 
long-bow  as  a  plaything  only  fit  for  a  child ;  upon 
which  one  of  the  archers  laid  him  a  bowl  of  punch, 
that  he  could  not  draw  the  arrow  two-thirds  of  its 
length.  Topham  accepted  this  bet  \\nth  the  greatest 
confidence  of  winning,  but  bringing  the  arrow  to  his 
breast,  instead  of  his  ear,  he  was  greatly  mortified 
by  paying  the  wager,  after  many  fruitless  efibrts." 
{ArchaoLy  vii.  64.) 

John  Lyon,  a  wealthj*-  yeoman  of  Preston,  founded 
the  free  school  at  Harrow  in  1590.  The  statutes  for 
its  management  were  drawn  up  by  him  with  much 
precision,  referring  even  to  the  scholars'  amuse- 
ments, which  are  confined  to  *'  driving  a  top,  tossing 
a  hand-ball,  ninning  or  shooting.'*  The  last  men- 
tioned diversion  was  in  a  manner  insisted  on  by  the 
founder,  who  required  all  parents  to  furnish  their 
children  with  "  bow-strings,  shafts,  and  brasters  (sic), 
to  exercise  shooting."  A  silver  arrow  was  annually. 
till  within  a  few  years,  given  as  a  prize  to  be  shot  for. 

**  The  silver  arrow  is  to  be  shot  for  at  Harrow-on- 
the-Hill,  the  4th  of  August,  by  the  twelve  following 
i^eiitleinen:  Mr.  Thomas  Swale,  Mr.  Owen  Brigstocke, 
Mr.  Robert  Tomliuson,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Gor- 
don, Mr.  Henry  Earle,  the  Eight  Honourable  Lord 
William  Gordon,  the  iiight  Honourable  Lord  Mount- 
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Stuart,  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  H.  Eookc, 
Mr.  H,  Darby,  and  Mr.  Denham  Skeet." — London 
Oironiclf.ixAj'li,  1757. 

"Oct.  14,  1816.— I  went  to  Harrow  with  Lady 
Banks :  the  young  gentlemen  told  us  the  paragraph 
in  the  Morning  Herald,  August  3,  is  totally  void  of 
foundation,  not  for  many  years — archery  has  been 
discontinued,  and  the  old  butts  are  now  sand  pitts." 
(Miss  Banks's  Archery  Coll.,  Add.  MSS.  6,314.) 

Th^  history   of   British    archery   would   not   be    Artihwr 
complete  without  mention  of  the  two  ancient  com-    ^^f^'^y- 
panies,   which    were   instituted   for   the    special   en- 
couragement of  that  science,  and  which  have  survived 
to  the  present  day,  namely,  the  Artillery  Company 
of  London,  and  the  Royal  Archers  of  Scotland. 

The  inhabitants  of  London  have  always  been 
addicted  to  manly  sports,  and  from  an  early  period 
a  space  was  set  apart  for  their  prosecution.  Smith- 
field  was  the  liotten  How  of  mediaeval  times,  but  the 
bowman's  exercise  required  a  wider  range  in  a  less 
populous  district.  The  Finsbury,  or  more  properly 
Fenshwiy  Fields,  {})  leading  to  Islington,  Hoxton,  and 
Shoreditch,  offered  every  attraction,  and  were  the 
great  gjTnnasium  of  the  capital,  "  the  resort,"  says 
Pennant,  '*  of  wrestlers,  boxers,  runners,  and  foot- 
ball players,  and  every  manly  sport." 

In  1498    (13    Henry  VII.),  Holinshed  t«lls    us 


(')  "When  the  great  m&nh  (po/Hx)  which  waters  tbo  walls  of  the 
cisy  it  TrOMn  over,  the  young  men  go  out  in  crowds  to  divert  them- 
•olrw  upon  the  ice.*'    (Fitzatephen.) 
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"  all  the  gardens  which  had  been  continued  time  out 
of  mind  without  Moor  Gate  were  destroyed,  and  of 
them  was  matle  a  plnia  field  for  archers  to  shoot  in." 
(iii.  520.) 

The  Artillery  Ground,  or  Garden  properly  so 
called,  of  which  frequent  mention  is  made,  was, 
however,  near  the  locality  which  still  survives  in 
name  as  a  memorial  of  the  site — Artillery  Lane,  in 
Bishopsj^ate  Street,  stated  to  have  been  anciently  a 
Ilomau  military  station,  (^)  close  to  what  is  now 
a  very  different  thing — a  railway  station.  It  is 
described  as  being  very  "  neere  the  Spittle"  (Hos- 
pital of  St.  Mary),  *'  in  the  parish  of  Stepney  Heath, 
alias  Stepney,  Bottolph  Without,  Ijishopsgate,  and 
Leonard,  Shoreditch." 

As  population  increased,  the  householdei's  of  the 
villages  of  Islington,  Hoxton,  and  Shoreditch  enclosed 
some  of  the  ground,  which  had  hitherto  I>een  re- 
garded as  public  property ;  and  this,  in  the  0th  of 
Henry  VIII.,  produced  a  curious  exhibition  of  popular 
feeling.  "A  mob,  headed  by  a  tanner,  in  a  fool's 
coat,  came  crying  through  the  City  *  Shovels  and 
spades  !  shovels  and  spades  !'  They  proceeded  to  de- 
molish the  hedges,  the  ditches  wore  filled  in.  and  the 
fields  reduced  to  their  original  state  ;  after  which  the 
rioters  returaed  to  their  respective  homes." (*) 

In  a  rare  old  work  on  Archery,  by  William  Hole, 
in  the  Bodleian,  there  is  a  map  of  Finsbury  fields, 
A  copy  of  this  map  is  given  in  Malcolm  s  Londininm 

(1)  Lcland's  Co?/ocf.,  i.  61, 

(»)  Ellis.  //«(.  Si.  LoonarJ,  Shoreditch,  p.  170. 
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Sedwwum,  vol.  iv.,  p.  IG,  and  by  it  we  are  enabled  to 
ascertain,  witb  some  precision,  the  extent  of  ground 
devoted  to  archery.  (*)  It  was  ilividod  int4)  several 
compartments,  and  studded  with  butts,  amounting  to 
184,  set  up  at  tolerably  regular  distances,  each  one 
bearing  a  particular  name,  such  as  Bunhill,  Eobin 
Hood,  Long  Meg,  Carrington,  &c.  They  appear  to 
have  been  embraced  in  an  area  (according  to  Mr. 
Williams'  computation) — assuming  Bunbill,  the  most 
southern  station,  to  have  been  somowliere  about  the 
south  end  of  the  present  Bunbill  Row — of  a  little 
more  than  one  mile  and  a  quarter  from  north  to 
south,  and  from  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile 
from  east  to  west.  From  149S  till  about  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  Finsbury  fields  exhibited  the  singular 
appearance  represented  in  Hole's  map.  All  traces 
of  their  former  appropriation  have  now,  of  course, 
entirely  disappeared.(*) 

(^)  *' Compari.son  of  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of 
Autiquuries.  contAining  n  Lint  of  the  AivherB*  Murkd  in  Finsbury 
Fields,  with  William  Hole's  Mf^p  of  the  s&mc  fields  laid  out  as 
Archery  Grounds.  By  John  WUliains."  Printed  in  Procot'(iiwj#  Soc, 
Ant.,  vol,  iv..  No,  47. 

(^)  Mr.  Tomlinfi  gives  ad  account  of  somo  of  the  marks  which 
existed  a  few  years  since: — "Two  of  them  are  still  in  existence,  the 
one  at  the  end  of  Dorchester  Street,  Hoxton,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
New  North  Boad^  near  the  Canal  Bridge;  the  other  in  fixed  and 
preserved  in  the  brickwork  of  the  Canal  Bridge,  above  the  towing- 
path,  on  the  Londun  or  south  side  of  the  canal,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion *  Scarlet.*  Two  other  stone-rovers  liavo  been  destroyed  within 
the  ladt  fifteen  years,  viz.j — one  that  stood  in  the  Britannia  Fields, 
nt.»ar  the  pathway,  Canal  Bridge,  and  a  few  yards  northerly  from 
where  the  porters'  reating-block  recently  stood,  was,  in  the  summer 
of  184'J,  broken  up  by  some  carpet -beaters,  who  made  use  of  the 
fra^fmenU  to  support  their  poles  withal :  and  the  other  stone  rover, 
that  stood  in  what  was  recently  the  enclosed  field  in  the 
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Henry  VIII-.  in  1537,  gnmted  by  patmt  to  "Sir 
Crystofer  Morrw,  Master  of  the  Ordoanoe,  Anthony 
Knerett^  and  Peter  Mewtes,  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy 
Chamber,  Ocerseera  of  ike  Fratenutjf  or  Guild  of  Saimi 
George,  and  that  they  shall  be  Orerseers  of  the  Science 
of  AriiUery  —  that  is  to  wit,  for  long-boit9,  crosS' 
6aw9^  and  hand-yuns.  Sir  Crystofer  Morres,  ComelyB 
Johnson,  Anthony  Anthony,  and  Henry  Johnson,  to 
]>e  four  Masters  and  Eolers  of  the  said  Fellowship 
of  Artillerj'  for  ever,  during-  their  lives ;  and  their 
successors  Masters  and  Rulers,  always  being  English- 
men or  denizens,  may  begin,  found,  and  establish  a 
certain  Fraternity  of  Saint  George,  with  full  power 
to  admit  all  manner  of  honest  persons  whatsoever 
they  be,  as  well  being  English  subjects  or  strangers, 
denizens  or  not  denizens ;  and  that  the  Masters  and 
Rulers,  and  such  Brethren  as  they  shall  elect,  shall 
be  one  body  and  commonalty  corporate,  having 
succession  perpetually  by  the  name  of  the  Masters, 
Rulers,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Fraternity  or  Guild 
of  Artillery  of  long-bows,  cross-bows,  and  hand- 
guns ;  and  that,  with  their  assistance,  they  shall 
have  power  to  elect  among  themselves  four  Uuder- 
Masters  and  Rulers,  to  take  charge  of  all  property 
of  which  the  Fratemity  or  Guild  may  become  pos- 
sessed of" 

This   patent  is   copied   in  a  little  work  entitled 

Iloiul,  wns  cither  romovod  or  buried,  about  five  years  einoe,  in  oon- 
fitructin^  the  buildings  in  Arlington  Square ;  and  the  exact  place 
where  this  rover  stood,  is  now  the  garden  of  the  house  No.  24  in 
Arlington  Street.  It  bore  the  letters  F.  C,  and  the  date  1679," 
{A  PeramhidatUni  of  liliiujtonf  1858.) 
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Compendium  of  MUifatjf  Di»ciplifie,  by  John  Black- 
well,  Adjutant  and  Clerk  of  the  Honourable  the 
Artillerj'  CompanjT  in  the  year  1720,  and  in  High- 
more  *s  Hithfy  of  the  ArtiUcry  Company^  published  in 
1804.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  Coxirt  of 
Assistants  to  search  for  the  charters  and  patents  of 
Henry  VIII.,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  made  their 
report  in  1754,  that  they  had  diligently,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Eolls»  searched  the 
records  kept  in  the  chapel  there,  and  found  enrol- 
ments of  a  letter  from  James  I.,  and  another  from 
Charles  I.,  which  were  the  same  as  those  stated  in 
Blackwell's  Hinfory ;  but  that  before  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  afterwards,  all  the  charters  granted 
by  the  Crown  had  not  been  reguhu^Iy  enrolled,  nor 
any  indexes  of  them  preser\'ed,  but  were  now 
deposited  in  the  Rolls  Chapel,  and  were  not  likely 
to  be  discovered  without  infinite  pains  and  labour. 
{Court  Book,  E.,  Highmore,  p.  225.)  It  may  be 
added  that,  on  a  search  at  the  Public  Kecord  Office 
recently  made  (through  the  courtesy  of  the  officers 
there),  no  tidings  could  Ix?  had  of  them.  From  tlie 
preamble  we  may  infer  that,  previous  to  this  date, 
there  had  existed  an  association  or  club,  the  first  three 
names  being  recited  as  *' Overseers  of  the  Fraternity 
or  Guild  of  Saint  George." (*)  The  patent  then  goes 
on  to  state  that  "  of  his  Majesty  s  abundant  grace, 


(*)  The  Company  of  Armourers  was  incorporated  by  Henry  Vl., 
in  the  Qr^ft  yonr  of  his  reign,  under  the  name  and  de:3ignation  of 
"  The  Brolhera  and  Sisters  of  the  Fruterntty  or  Guild  of  St.  George 
of  thti  Mystery  of  the  Amiuurera  of  the  City  of  London." 
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he  has  granted  to  the  aforesaid  well-beloved  servants, 
for  the  better  increase  of  the  defence  of  the  realm, 
and  maintenance  of  the  science  or  feat  of  shooting 
in  long-bows,  cross-bows,  or  hand-guns,  that  they 
may  from  time  to  time  hereaft-er  and  j)erj)etiially 
exercise  their  shooting  at  all  manner  of  marks  and 
butts,  and  at  the  game  of  the  Popyemaye,(^)  and 
other  game  or  games,  as  at  fowl  and  fowls,  as  well 
in  our  City  of  Loudon,  the  suburbs  of  the  same,  as 
in  all  other  places  in  the  realm  of  England,  Ireland, 
Calis,  and  the  Jlarches  of  Wales  (our  forests,  chaces, 
and  parks,  without  special  warrant,  and  the  game  of 
the  heron  and  feysaunt,  within  two  miles  of  any  of 
our  manners,  castells,  or  other  places  where  we  shall 
fortune  to  be  or  lye,  for  the  time  only  excepted  and 
reserved)."  Permission  was  also  granted  them  to 
retain  the  aforesaid  weapons  in  their  houses  ;  and 
their  servants  might  bear  the  same  without  penalty, 
so  long  as  they  shall  not  shoot  at  any  manner  of 
fowl.  "  That  no  other  Fraternity  or  Guild  for  the 
same  purpose  shall  be  pennitted  without  the  licence 
of  the  Masters  and  Rulers  of  the  said  Fraternity. 
The  members  to  be  allowed  to  use  and  wear  any 
manner  of  embroidery  in  their  gowns,  jackets,  coats, 
and   doublets ;    and  any  manner  of  silks,  as  velvet, 

(')  Undoubtedly,  tbe  popinjay  id  intended — an  artificiuJ  purrot. 
Shooting  at  the  popinjay  {papeyatfe  or  papegault)  was  an  ancient 
eporl,  piTictised  in  most  countries  of  Kuropo.  (See  Mil.  Fr.,  i.  379; 
also,  Anc.  Arm.,  iii.  530.)  It  is  scarcely  alluded  to  by  Foabrooko  and 
Strutt,  but  IB  admirably  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Old 
MorttUitfft  when  the  ShonlT  of  Lanark  is  describetl  as  holding  the 
wa))peiiaehau}  of  the  county.— Weber's  Ihr  FreUchiitz  opens  with  a 
Hcene  of  Kh(X>ting  at  the  popinjay. 
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regarded  as  of  vital  importance.  The  stage  is  always 
the  exponent  of  the  popular  feeling  of  the  day,  and 
the  marchings  and  counter-marchings  of  the  City 
Train-Bands  are  admirably  ridiculed  by  Fletcher  in 
The  KMtt^hi  of  the  Burning  Pefttle,  In  the  following 
quotation  we  may  gather  that  a  subscription  was 
paid  to  the  Artillery  Garden  : — 

*^Sivpkcn,  I  protest,  as  I  am  a  gentleman^  but  no  soldier,  in- 
deed  

••  Wrll-hrtd.  No,  Master  Stephen !  Aa  I  remember  your  name  is 
entered  in  the  Artiilery  Garden. 

**  Sv^thdfn.  Aj.  BIT,  that's  true.  Cousin,  may  I  sirear,  as  I  am 
a  soldier,  by  that  ? 

**  Sd.  Kno'iDtU.  Oh,  yes,  that  yoa  may;  iCt  all  you  have  for  your 
■tcnwy.**  (Every  ITon  in  HU  Humour;  Act  iii.,  scene  2.) 

In  1605,  James  I.  granted  a  patent,  reciting 
that  "  albeit  sundry  very  good  and  laudable  statutes, 
ordinances,  and  proclamations  had  been  made  both 
in  our  time,  as  well  bj'  ourselves  as  by  our  most 
noble  progenitors  and  predecessors,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  archery  and  artillery  Q)  within  this  realm, 
3"et  sundry  persons,  by  the  enclosure  of  divers  lands 
about  our  City  of  London,  have  plucked  away  from 
cmr  lonng  subjects  the  necessary  and  profitable  exer- 
cise of  hhixiting  in  such  fields  and  closes  as  time 
out  of  mind  have  been  allowed  to  be  shot  in,  to  the 
great  hindrance  and  decay  of  shooting,  aud  also 
whereby  occasion  might  ensue  to  sundry  of  our 
Aubjects  to  haunt  and  frequent  some  other  kind 
of  unlawful  games,  whereunto   there  are   too  many 

(')  Archery  and  sriiUcry  are  here  mentioned  separately,  evideDcing 
iImi  |vedumi]uuico  ot  the  latter. 
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inclined,  which  our  meaning  is  shall  be  in  no  wise 
sutFered.  For  the  avoiding  of  such  enormities,"  he 
gives  power  to  certain  persons,  or  to  any  six  of 
them,  full  jKJwer  and  authority  to  survey  all  such 
grouridH  within  two  miles'  compass  of  the  said  city, 
and  to  cause  them  to  Ik?  reduced  in  such  order  as 
they  were  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VIIL,  and  these  orders  might  be  enforced 
by  fine  or  imprisonment,  &c. 

James  I.  lidd  tlie  same  narrow  views  with  regard 
to  the  enliir*;(>ment  of  the  city  of  London  which 
Queen  Eliziihotli  had  possessed;  she  endeavoured  to 
restrain  all  new  buildings  by  proclamation.  By 
virtue,  however,  of  this  patent,  these  privileges  for 
archers  were  enforced  to  a  late  period. 

There  was  but  little  martial  enthusia-tm  during 
this  reign,  and  consequently  military  exercises  fell 
into  desuetude;  in  IG 10,  they  were  revived  by  one 
Philip  Hudson,  Lieutenant  of  the  Company  in  the 
Artillery  Garden,  being,  as  Stowe  informs  us,  the 
prime  instigator  of  the  movement,  for  which  no 
exciting  cause  is  now  apparent,  unless  the  murder 
of  Henri  IV.  of  France  gave  rise  to  uneasiness  in 
political  relations  abroad.  The  movement,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  general,  for  we  are  told  that  the 
very  boys,  in  mimicry  of  their  elders,  enlisted  them- 
selves volimtarily  into  companies,  elected  officers,  and 
practised  the  discipline,  of  which  the  models  were 
every  day  exposed  to  their  view.  Tlie  Company 
of  the  ArtlUtTy  Garden  was  reformed,  "  with  suffi- 
cient warrant  and  toleration  granted  to  them  by  the 
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Lords  of  kis  Majesty's  Privy  CouucU."  "Of  whiolio 
saide  company  Edward  Pauton  was  tlieyre  first 
captayne,  and  Nicolas  Speering,  a  marchant  of  this 
Citty,  their  first  elected  auncient  or  Ensigne  bearer; 
those  that  were  formerly  of  the  oiild  Artillery 
Garden  did  good  service  in  their  owne  persons  and 
in  teaching  others."  (*)  From  this  revival  the 
present  Artillery  Company  dates  its  formation,  and 
from  that  period  until  now  it  has  existed  in 
regular  succession.  The  250th  anniversary  was 
celebrated  on  the  17th  of  December,  1S60.  (*) 

In  1 0 1 4-,  at  the  end  of  harvest,  King  James 
appointed  a  general  muster  of  horse  and  foot  through- 
out England.  Twenty  captains,  commanding  300  men 
each,  were  appointed  by  the  City  of  London;  and  such 
of  them  as  were  not  members  of  the  Artillery  Garden, 
became  then  admitted  of  that  company,  which  at  that 
time  had  grown  into  great  estimation;  many  country 
gentlemen  resorted  thither  to  loam  the  exercise,  so 
afl  to  be  able  to  instruct  the  train-bands  in  their  own 
counties. 

Howell  relates  that  when  the  train-bands  of 
London  were  performing  their  evolutions  before 
James  I.  on  a  muster-day,  in  St.  James's  Fields, 
the  King,  no  doubt  feeling  proud  of  the  display, 
asked  Count  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  Ambassador, 
what  he  thought  of  them.  **  He  answered,  that  he 
never  saw  a  company  of  stouter  men  and  better  arms 
in  Ixis  lifetime  ;    but  then  he  had  a  sting  in  the  tail 


(*)  Sttnee,  by  Ilowea.  p.  907. 

l')  Sec  Times,  Docember  18.  I86u. 
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of  bis  discourse  ;  for  he  told  the  King,  that  'although 
his  Majesty  was  well  pleased  with  that  sight  at 
present,  he  feared  that  those  men  handling  their 
arms  so  well  might  do  him  one  day  a  mischief;' 
which  proved  true,  for  in  the  unlucky  wars  with 
the  Long  Parliament,  the  London  fii-elocks  did  him 
[or  rather  his  son]  most  mischief."  (^) 

But  although  there  was  a  "  revival"  of  military 
exercises  in  the  year  above  named,  the  Artillery  Com- 
pany was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  new  formation. 
A  committee  was  appointed  in  1822  to  investigate 
the  antiquity  and  privileges  of  the  Company,  and  its 
report  was  presented  in  1S29.  Among  the  documents 
stated  to  have  been  inspected  by  the  members  at  the 
State  Paper  Office,  is  an  Order  of  Council  dated  the 
3i-d  of  July,  ir)12  (9  James  I.),  to  the  following 
P  effect : — After  reciting  a  petition  of  sevenil  citizens  of 

Loudon,  after  the  example  of  other  states,  and  the 
precedent  of  other  citizens  theretofore  exercising  in 
arms,  to  be  permitted  to  exercise  in  the  Artillery 
Garden,  by  direction  of  such  officers  as  they  should 
make  choice  of,  it  is  declared  that  their  Lordships 
(the  Lords  of  Council)  do  see  no  inconvenience,  but 
that  the  said  Company  of  Citi/ens  might  train  and 
practise  arms  by  instructions  of  Captain  Edward 
Panton,  or  such  others  as  should  be  thoxight  fit, 
and  might  make  choice  of  such  officers  as  they 
should  think  fit,  on  approbation  and  allowance  of 
the    Lord  Mayor  of  ever}'  such  officer,  but  with  a 

'')  b"^  ^feuioir*  of  iht  LiU*»  of  Jamc«  i^j'J  WiJliatn, 
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proviso  that  the  numbers  of  the  Company  should 
not  exceed  250. 

The  Company  obtained  leave  to  exercise  in  the 
Artillery  Ground;  and  in  1622,  by  warrant  from 
James  1.,  the  foundation  of  an  armoury  was  laid,  and 
finished  in  the  following  year :  towards  the  building 
of  which,  and  support  of  the  Company,  the  Chamber 
of  London,  in  1G2I  and  two  following  years,  gave 
£316  138.  Id.     (Highmore,  p.  57.) 

This  ground  had  been  used  by  the  regular  officers 
and  gunners  of  the  Ordnance  from  time  immemorial. 
who,  from  instruction  given  to  many  pupils,  doubt- 
less added  thereby  to  their  fees  of  office.  They 
evidently,  and  not  unnaturally,  disliked  the  invasion 
of  their  territory  by  the  new-comers,  and  a  jealousy 
may  l>e  supposed  to  have  been  the  result.  Subse- 
quently, it  appears  that  a  petition — (according  to  the 
Beport  of  the  committee  before  mentioned),  preserved 
in  the  State  Paj)er  Office — was  presented  to  King 
James  I.,  in  1G20,  by  "Sir  A.  Moryson,  Lieutenant 
of  His  Majesty's  Ordnance,  and  Charles  Reynolds.  (0 
Mafiter  Gunner  of  England,  on  behalf  of  themselves 
and  all  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance,  and  of  all  his 
Majesty's  fee'd  gunners  within  or  belonging  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  of  all  scholars  trained  up  in 
tlie  art  of  artillery."  It  states  that  the  Lieutenant 
'and  hi«  predecessors,  and  the  Master  Gunner  and  his 


O   *'  1027.    To    John  Reynolds"   (probably  the   same  person), 
CMtcr  Onnner  of  England,  for  his  attendance  upon  the  proof  of 
and    powder  for    three    months. — Item,   for   exercise   of 
•cbohuv   to    shooting   guns    at   the    Artillory    Garden,   for  three 
ITs."    (Ort^.  Ordnanea  AccounU,) 
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predecessors,   partly  by  virtue  of  a  lease   from   the 
New    Hospitall    (sic)   in    the    29th    year    of    King 
Henry  VIII.  (the  date  of  the  charter  before  noticed), 
and  partly  by  virtue  of  his  Majesty's  grant  to  the 
said  Lieutenant  of  the  Teazell  Ground,  or  Artillery 
Ground,  near   the   said    Hospitall,   had,  beyond  the 
memory    of   living    man.   quietly    holden    the    sai^ 
Artillery  Garden,  and  therein  trained  up  scholars  ifl 
artillery  to  serve  the  Crown  by  sea  or  land.     Tliat 
the    citizens    of   London    having,   about    twelve   or 
thu'teen  years  since,  obtiiined  leave  for  their  captains 
to  exercise  in  the  said  Garden  a  company  of  pikes 
and  muskets,  and  also,  within  two  years  then  last, 
obtained  furtlier  leave  to  erect  at  one  end  of  the  said 
Garden   an   amiouiy-house,  the   said  citizens,  upon 
that  leave   and   extraordinary  favour   afforded   uin^fl 
them,  had  not  only  pulled  down  a  proof-house  ana 
store-house  of  his    Majesty,  made    a   gate    into   the 
Ordnance  way  where  the  scholars  were  taught,  com- 
manded them  to  avoid  that  place,  and  used  threats 
and    insolence,    but   also   petitioned    Parliament    i|| 
obtain  a  grant  of  the  inheritance  of  the  said  Garden, 
and  to  disinherit  his  Maiest}^'s;   and  therefore  pray- 
ing his  Majesty  s  interference  for  the  preservation  of 
his  inheritance  and  the  advancement  of  his  service. 

What  effect  the  presentation  of  the  petition  pro^ 
duced  we  are  not  informed,  hut  it  may  be  infei 
that  matters   wore    adjusted,  for  the  Company 
tinned  to  exercise  there.     It  was  not  till  1041   thirt 
the  Company  sought  other  ground,  and  sliifted  its 
quarters  to  Moorfields,  **  being  the  third  great  & 
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from  Moorgate,  next  to  the  'six  windmills;'"  and 
the  reason  assigned  for  the  removal  from  the  Old 
Artillery  Ground  was,  "  in  consequence  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  Company  having  so  greatly  increased,  the 
former  exercising  ground  was  not  large  enough  to 
contain  them."  their  muster  being  then  sometimes 
about  6,000.  The  proviso,  therefore,  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Coimcil  as  to  numbers  was  not  adhered  to. 
The  Company,  however,  occasionally  resorted  to  the 
former  locality,  even  within  Strype's  recollection. 
(Vol.  iii.,  b.  iii.,  p.  70.) 

In  1G40.  the  Common  Council  took  into  con- 
sideration the  request  of  divers  captains  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  others  exercising  arms  in  the  Artillery 
(harden.  '*that  the  nether  part  of  Bunhill  Field 
might  be  granted  to  the  society  for  the  exercise  of 
Uiemselves  and  the  trained  bands;"  and  the  plot  of 
ground  was  devised  to  Sir  Peter  Pindar,  in  1G41,  in 
trust  for  the  use  of  the  Artillery  Company,  for  a 
term  of  139  years,  as  a  militar}*  field,  wherein  to  erect 
an  armoury  and  other  structures,  but  not  to  convert 
the  same  to  any  other  use.  (^)  This  lease  was  renewed 
in  1727,  and  the  ground  was  estimated  to  contain 
about  eleven  acres. 

It  appears  by  the  Minute  Books  of  the  Company, 
that,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1658,  after  negotiation 
with  the  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  an  agreement  was 
concluded   between   him   and   the   Company  for  the 

{*)  Court  Book,  A. — ^The  Record*  of  the  Company  arc  said  to 
bsTo  baea  sciBed  and  destroyed  bj  Uic  Royalists  in  the  CivU  War. 
TIm  ftrvt  Coart  Book  in  tlie  Company's  posseuion  begins  2l8t  of 
^ 1656. 
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surrender  of  the  Company's  interests  in  the  building 
erected  bj--  it  in  the  Old  Artillery  Garden,  and  that 
a  sum  of  £300  was  paid  to  the  Company  for  the 
armoury  with  the  court-house,  and  all  other  struc- 
tures  and  buildings  l>elonging  to  the  Company,  which 
had  been  erected  by  an  order  granted  to  the  Com- 
pany by  the  late  King  James  and  his  Council,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1622. 

The  strength  of  the  Company  having  increased, 
in  1674  a  new  armoury  was  ordered  to  be  built ;  and 
a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  Duke  of  York  to  pray 
his  Royal  Highness  to  communicate  the  determina- 
tion to  the  King.  The  estimate  amounted  to  £2,500. 
A  general  march  of  the  Company  through  the  City 
en  grande  tenue  was  ordered,  i^nth  the  apparent  inten- 
tion of  currj'ing  royal  favour  by  their  handsome 
appearance,  hoping,  most  likely,  that  a  contribution 
to  the  Building  Fund  would  follow  ;  and  therefore 
every  musketeer  was  directed  to  provide  himself  with 
a  light  head-piece  and  a  plume  of  red  feathers. 
The  line  of  march  was  attended  by  a  train  of 
artillery  of  six  fiold-pieces  and  two  wagons,  and 
twenty-four  marshals,  with  blunderbusses  and  buff- 
coats»  to  attend  the  train.  (')  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  the  Company  obtained  any  substantial 
advantage  by  the  march, 

Charles  I.  granted  a  charter  to  the  Company, 
bearing  date  December  20,  1033,  for  the  preservation 
of  their  rights,  as  regarded  the  shooting  at  their 
butts  as  heretofore,  and  giving  them  power  to  de- 

(^)  Highxnore,  ui  Mpm. 
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stroy  "all  enclosures,  ditches,  high  banks  and  quick- 
sets or  hedges  thereupon,  and  the  same  to  be  reduced 
in  such  order  and  state  for  archers,  as  they  were  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  our  late  King  James, 
our  father  of  blessed  memory." 

The  powers  conferred  under  this  charter  were 
exercised  until  a  late  period.  Considerable  encroach- 
mentfi  having  been  made  upon  the  nrchery  marks 
belonging  to  the  Company,  the  court  (:30th  July, 
17SG)  ordered  a  notice  to  be  sent  to  the  occupiers 
of  all  the  lands  in  Baumos  and  Finsbur)'  Fields, 
between  Peerless  Pool  towards  the  south,  Baumes' 
Pond  to  the  north,  Hoiton  to  the  east,  and  Isling- 
ton to  the  west,  wherein  any  of  the  marks  were 
placed,  to  remove  any  obstruction  to  the  Company's 
rights. 

The  Company,  on  its  march  over  Baumes  and 
Pinsbury  Fields,  ordered  the  fences  of  a  piece  of 
ground,  enclosed  for  about  two  years  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Pitt,  to  be  pulled  down  by  tlie  pioneers,  and  other 
obstructions  were  levelled.  The  rights  of  the  Com- 
pany were  admitted,  and  the  parties  attended  the 
next  Court  of  Assistants,  stating  that  nothing  was 
further  from  their  intentions  than  that  of  encroach- 
ing on  the  Company's  rights,  and  said  they  would 
raidily  consent  to  anything  in  reason,  which  the 
Court  might  determine  upon.  (^) 

In  1611,  Charles  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards 
Charles  II.),  Charles  Frederick  Count  Palatine  and 
Doke  of  Bavaria,  James  Duke  of  Bavaria,  James 
(>)  Highmore,  p.  3*j6,  et  teg. 
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bulce  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.)i  were  entered 

members. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  Gondomars 
prediction  was  verified:  the  citizens  of  London  took 
up  arms  against  the  King,  and  on  all  occasions, 
when  their  services  were  put  into  requisition,  acted 
admirably  as  soldiers  in  the  field.  Pai'liauient  pro- 
perly estimated  their  value,  and  gave  the  command 
of  the  City  regiments  to  Skippon.  (})  Of  them 
Clarendon  thus  expresses  himself :  "  The  Loudon 
trained-bands  and  auxiliaiy  regiments  (of  whose  inex- 
perience of  danger,  or  any  kind  of  service  beyond 
the  easy  practice  of  the  Artillery  Garden,  men  had 
not  till  then  too  cheap  an  estimation)  behaved  them- 
selves to  wonder,  and  were,  in  truth,  the  preservation 
of  that  army  that  day  (at  Newbury,  1013).  For 
they  stood  as  a  bulwark  and  rainpire  to  defend  the 
rest;  and  when  their  wings  of  horse  were  scattered 
and  dispersed,  kept  their  ground  so  steadily,  that, 
though  Prince  Rupert  himself  led  up  the  choice 
horse  to  charge  them,  and  endured  their  storm  of 
small  shot,  he  could  make  no  impression  upon  their 
stand  of  pikes,  but  was  forced  to  wheel  about." 
(B.  vii.,  ^  211.) 

We  are  not  told  that  the  Artillery  Company 
took  the  field  against  the  King's  forces,  but  no 
doubt  its  members  skilled  in  arms  took  part  in  the 
military  measures,  and  the  Parliament's  side  was 
decidedly  the  popular  one  in  the  City.  Consequently 
we  find,  that  from  1C43  to  1G54  no  admissions  nor 
(*)  Howell,  I/)ndinopoU«»^.  308. 
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any  exercise  took  place,  C)  but  in  that  latter  year  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  militia  of  London  waited  upon 
the  Lord  Protector  to  beg  his  leave  to  revive  the 
Artillery  Company,  "  for  the  better  eiercisiug  of  the 
citizens  in  arms,  and  they  undertook  that  none  but 
well-affected  persons  should  be  admitted  into  that 
Company  ;  to  wbich  the  Protector  assented."  (*)  The 
Company  then  proceeded  to  their  election,  and  chose 
Serjeant-Major  Skippon  their  Captain-General.  (') 

At  the  Restoration  the  Company  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  although  the  Train-bands, 
amounting  to  18,000  foot  and  600  horse,  were  dis- 
banded, (*)  it  continued  to  bold  its  meetings.  It  held 
annual  feasts  till  1C83,  of  which  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  nobility  and  citizens  consented  to  act 
as  stewards.  As  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which 
the  Company  was  held,  Charles  II.,  in  1004,  ap- 
pointed the  Duke  of  York  its  Captain-Greneral,  and 
many  of  the  nobility  entered  themselves  as  members, 
among  them  Prince  Eupert  (who  bad  often  met 
the  City  Train-bands  in  the  field  of  deadl)'  strife), 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  the 
Earl  of  Manchester,  the  Earl  of  Anglesea,  and  the 
Lord  Craven. 

In  1078  party  politics  ran  very  high:  it  was 
the  epoch  of  the  now  well-known  epithets,  Whig 
and  Tory,  and  doubtless  on  political  grounds  the 
King  thought  fit  to   interrupt  the  ancient  right  of 


(•)  BlackweU'B  C*>f»}}'yndium,  p.  lii. 
(*}  Wbit4aocke.  Memtmalt,  p.  C20. 


O  Court  Book,  A- 

{*)  Stiype,  b.  v.,  p.  456. 
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tbe  Companj  in  the  free  choice  of  the  whole  body 
at  the  aDDOAl  elections,  and  addressed  a  letter, 
dated  Whitehall,  Uth  Febmary,  16^.  wherein  he 
expressed  himself  "well  satisfied  of  Uie  loyalty, 
good  affection,  and  abilities  of  the  present  officers  and 
oommanders  of  onr  Artillery  Company,"  and  directed 
"  that  all  those  who  liave  been  employed  daring  the 
last  year  in  onr  said  Company,  shall  remain  and 
continue  so  for  the  year  ensuing,  unless  the  Court 
of  Assistants  see  cause  to  remove  them,  and  that 
the  Court  of  Assistants  should  forthwith  proceed  to 
a  free  choice  of  persons  fitly  qualified  for  the  supply- 
ing of  such  vacancies."  Letters  of  the  same  purport 
were  addressed  annually  to  the  Company  during  this 
reign  and  that  of  James  II.  {*)  The  consequence 
was  that  the  numbers  of  the  members  diminished, 
and  the  Company  was  brought  into  debt. 

James  II.  does  not  appear  to  have  promoted  the 
interests  of  the  Company,  although  the  Court  of 
Assistant^j,  in  their  address  to  him  on  his  accession, 
employed  the  following  terms  of  fulsome  adulation  : — 
"  And  your  Majestj^'s  most  dutiful  subjects  do  no 
longer  exi>ect  mercy  from  heaven  than  while  they 
continue  firm  and  steady  in  their  faith  and  allegiance 
to  your  most  excellent  Majesty." 

After  the  Revolution,  King  William,  by  warrant 
under  the  sign-manual  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
restored  the  Company  to  its  ancient  right  of  annual 
elections  of  oflScers  by  the  whole  body,  and  authorised 
frequent  exercises   in   the   ** Artillery    Ground   near 

Q)  TliU  letter  in  priuted  in  Blackwell's  Comp^ndiuiHt  xl 
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Morefields,  as  iu  other  places  where  they  have  for- 
merly used  to  exercise."  In  the  second  year  of  his 
reign  he  declared  himself  their  Captain-General,  sub- 
stitutin<T  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  supply  his  place 
in  his  absence  from  the  country.  This  was  addressed 
from  Kensington  on  the  3rd  of  June.  1690,  the  day 
before  the  King  set  out  for  the  army  in  Ireland. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Company 
presented  an  address,  to  which  her  Majesty  replied, 
and  appointed  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  her  Con- 
sort, Captain-General  (26th  June,  1702),  and  adding 
at  the  same  time — '*  We  likewise  recommend  unto 
your  care,  that  all  the  commission  officers  of  our 
Trained-bands  of  the  City  may  list  themselves  mem- 
bers of  tlie  said  society ;  that  so  by  frequent  practice 
of  arms,  according  to  their  rules,  they  may  be  the 
better  qualified  to  perform  their  trust  iu  their 
respective  commands :  and  for  so  doing  this  shall  be 
your  warrant." 

The  Company,  in  order  to  e\nnce  their  zeal  for 
the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  raised  a 
body  of  Grenadiers,  with  the  motto  of  "  Ute  Queen 
and  Hofise  of  Hanover^*  on  their  caps. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  public  entry  of  George  I. 
in  the  City  on  the  20th  of  September,  1714,  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Company  "  in  buff"  had  the  honour 
of  forming  part  of  the  cavalcade.  The  following 
answer  was  returned  on  the  Company's  presenting 
an  address :  "  I  thank  you  for  this  dutiful  and  loyal 
address ;  and  us  a  mark  of  m}'  particular  regard  for 
jfou,  1  will  a]»p-jint  the  Prince  of  WaJea  your  Captain- 
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General."  The  Kia^  also  sent  a  letter,  dated  5th 
May,  1715,  confirming  their  right  to  use  all  their 
ancient  exercising  grounds,  and  recommending  that 
officers  of  trained  bands  should  be  members  of  the 
Company. 

The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
of  July  of  that  year:  "The  Honourable  Artillery 
Company  intend  to  let  out  by  lease,  for  building, 
the  front  of  the  Artillery  (Jround,  towards  Cliis^'ell 
Street,  containing  about  500  feet  in  front,  and  — 
feet  in  depth,"  &c.  "In  the  year  1719,"  says  Black- 
well.  "  the  Company  completed  the  letting  the  fixjnt 
of  their  ground  for  building,  by  which  they  have 
upwards  of  seventy  pounds  per  annum  ground  rents 
coming  in."  (p.  xi.)  In  the  same  year  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Lieutenancy  of  the  City  of  London 
issued  the  following  order: — "That  all  the  Com- 
mission and  Stafl'  Officers  in  the  Militia  of  the 
City,  who  are  not  already  members  of  the  Artillery 
Company,  do  forthwith  enter  themselves  members, 
and  exercise  in  the  Artillery  Ground,  or  elsewhere, 
with  the  said  Company,  at  all  convenient  times,  in 
order  to  qualify  themselves  the  better  to  perform 
duties  in  their  respective  stations." 

On  the  Ist  of  June,  1722,  the  Company  had  the 
honooj  of  being  reviewed  by  the  King  in  person  in 
St.  James's  Park,  when  he  expressed  great  satisfac- 
tion at  their  appearance,  and  was  pleased  to  make 
them  a  present  of  £500.  They  also  presented  a  loyal 
address  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote  their 
president,  and    Sir  Gerrard  Couyers   their  treasurer. 
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to  which  a  prracious  reply  was  given.  The  Court  of 
Assistants  ordered  the  money  to  be  invested  in  South 
Sea  Annuity  Stock.  In  1730  they  resolved  to  raise 
£8,000  by  sabscriptions  for  erecting  a  new  amioury 
on  their  ground,  by  which  they  proposed  to  honour 
the  memory  of  Greorge  I.  as  its  original  founder. 
The  terms  of  the  subscription  were :  "  That  such 
gentlemen  as  shall  subscribe  to  pay  the  sura  of  £6 
or  upwards,  shall  have  their  names  set  in  letters  of 
gold  on  the  panels  in  the  great  room  of  the  armoury," 
&c.     The  building  was  completed  in  July,  1735. 

In  1766,  George  III.  expressed  himself  by  letter 
in  flattering  terms  of  the  Company,  and  appointed 
the  Prince  of  Wales  its  Captain-General.      In  1772, 
tlie  Company  consisted  of  about  300  men.      It  was 
governed  by   a  president,    vice-president,    treasurer. 
and  court  of  assistants ;  the  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen, 
and  sheriffs  for  the  time  being,  with  the  field  officers 
of   the    different  regiments   of  trained    bands    (viz., 
itbe   blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red,  so  desig- 
ited    from   their    facings),   were    members   of   the 
honorary   court,   who,   vnth    twenty-four   gentlemen 
annually  elected,  composed  the  Court  of  Assistants.  (') 
George   IV.    appointed  himself    Captain-General    in 
1821.     William  IV.,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth- 
day,   2l8t  of  August,    1830,  signed  a  warrant   con- 
firming the  Company  in  all  its  ancient  rights  and 
privileges,   declaring    himself    Captain-General,   and 
appointing  the  Duke  of  Sussex  their  colonel.     The 
warrant  was  presented  to  the  Company  under  arms 
(*)  NoorthoQck,  HUt,  qfLondon^  p.  643. 
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by  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  on  the  6th  of  Septeinl>er, 
1830.  The  warraats  received  since  the  accession  of 
Her  Majesty  are  as  follows  : — July  5,  1937,  appoint- 
ing the  Duke  of  Sussex  Capt^n-general ;  April  9, 
1S42,  reserving  to  the  Crown  the  right  of  appointing 
field-officers  in  the  Company;  September  14,  1S43, 
appointing  Prince  Albert  as  Captain-general  and 
Colonel ;  October  10,  1S49,  reserving  to  the  Crown 
the  right  of  apjKjinting  aU  officers  of  the  Company  j 
this  privilege  having  hitherto  been  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  Court  of  Assistants. 

The  Company  has  always  exercised  the  right  of 
expulsion  of  refractory  and  unworthy  members.  The 
first  entrj'  in  the  Court  Book  of  a  case  of  this 
description  was  one  of  a  domestic  character  : — "  The 
name  of  John  Currey,  for  his  unmanly  action  in 
biting  off  his  \\ife's  nose,  was  ordered  to  be  razed 
out  of  the  Companj^'s  great  booke."  (Court  Book, 
December  20,  1070.) 

It  does  not  appear  when  the  Company  first  ac- 
quired the  title  of  "  llonourabley  It  seems  to  have 
been  assumed  as  early  as  17G9  (see  a  docimient 
printed  in  Highmore,  p.  280),  but  it  is  now  confinned 
by    special    command    of    Her    present    Majesty    in 

isco.C) 
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(*)  "  At  a  General  Court  of  the  Company,  holden  at  the  Armoury 
Hoa&e,  OQ  Monday,  the  *23rd  day  of  April,  1860> 

LieuteTiniit  -  Colonel  the    Right  Honooi'uble  the  Lord  Colville  ia 

the  Cimir; 
The  Secretary  read  the  summons  conTcning  the  Court : — 

"Before  prwotnlin^  to  the  specittl  huBiiKiSH  for  which  the  Court 
MILS  «:nnveiuHl,  riieiitonant-CuloTicl  \mvA  ('olville  iiifurnicJ   the  Court 
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The  arms  of  the  Company,  confirmed  by  George 
IV.  in  1821,  are  as  follow  : — "Argent,  a  cross  of  St. 
George  gules,  charged  with  a  lion  passant  guardant 
or,  on  a  chief  azure  a  portcullis  of  the  third, 
between  ostrich  feathers  erect  of  the  field ;  and  the 
crest  on  a  Nvreath  of  the  colours.  A  dexter  arm 
embowed  in  armour,  the  gauntlet  grasping  a  pike, 
in  bend  sinister  or,  between  two  dragons'  wings 
argent,  each  charged  with  arcross  gules.  Supporters 
on  the  dexter  side,  a  pikeman  armed  and  accoutred, 
supporting  with  the  exterior  hand  a  pike  erect  proper, 
and  on  the  sinister  side  a  musketeer  with  niatolilock, 
bandolier,  and  rest,  all  proper,  together  with  the 
motto.  *  Arum  pads  fulcra!  "  The  arras  are  given  in 
BarriHb's  Mililary  DkdpUne,  or  ike  Young  ArtUlery^ 
flJO»,  (Lond.,  1643),  and  are  also  described  in  Proceed- 
ingn  of  London  and  Middlesex  Archseological  Soc, 
November  20,  1860. 

The  **  Orders"  for  the  uniform  and  equipment  of 

that  the  Company  hnd  been  lat-ely  transferred  from  the  juri.^diction 
of  iho  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Dcpartmoot  to  that  of  tho 
Secretary  for  War;  and  that  the  latter  deimrtmcnt  noticmg  that,  in 
the  Rciyul  Warrant  held  hy  tho  Company,  they  wore  designated 
«iinply  ufl  'The  Artillery  Company  of  London/  iiad  deemed  it 
neoos.Hftry  to  omit  in  tho  Army  List  the  annient  prefix  of 
'Honorable*  in  the  name  of  the  Company;  that  Captain  Iteneral 
and  Colonel,  his  Roya!  Highness  the  Prince  Consort  had  directed 
him  to  aa|uaint  tho  Company  that  his  Royal  Highness  was  desirous 
of  pi*eaervini{  to  them  thuir  ancient  title,  an<l,  believing  it  to  l>e 
agreeable  to  tho  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  Company  that  ho  shotild 
do  30.  his  Boyal  Highnci^s  had  submitted  tho  subjuot  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Her  Majesty,  who,  at  his  Koyal  Highnesses  instance,  had 
Ixjen  gniciously  pleasetl  to  command  that,  as  tho  Artillery  Comiwmy 
of  London  had  always  been  known  under  the  name  of  '  The 
Honorable  Artillery  Company,*  timt  title  should  bo  officially  borno 
by  tho  rcgimenL" — Exirad  of  ilinute  Book  U,  A.  C. 

VOL.  n.  ^ 
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the  Artillery  Company  in  1803  are  already  curious, 
showing  the  great  alterations  effected  in  this  respect 
in  little  more  than  half  a  century. 

The  caps  worn  hy  the  Company,  circa  1745,  are 
l)resprved  at  the  Armoury  House,  and  are  identical 
with  those  worn  by  the  Grenadiers  of  the  army  at 
that  period.  a«  may  be  seen  in  Hogarth's  picture  of 
the  "  March  of*  the  Guards."  They  are  sketched  on 
Plate  XIII.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the 
Company's  orders  of  the  day  : — 

"  At  a  Court  ot  Assistants  of  lh«  Honourable  Artillery  Company,  held 
at  the  Armoury  House,  ou  MoncUy,  the  2i)th  of  June,  1803. 

Colonel  Paul  le  Mesubieb  in  the  Cluiir; 

tUo  following  Orders  for  the  uniform  dress,  arms,  and  ac(x>utrc- 
raenta  of  the  battaUon,  were  unanimously  agreed  to,  viz. : — 

'*  UNIfOEM  JACKET. 

**  Jacket  of  superfine  scarlot,  with  lapels  six  inches  broad  at  top, 
and  five  at  bottom,  to  huttou  over  all  the  way  down ;  blue  round 
cuHs,  two  and  a-half  inches  deep,  and  stand-up  coUar,  edged  with 
white  kersojTnero,  luid  laced  with  broad  velhuu-iace ;  slash-flap,  with 
three  buttons,  luccd  round  the  skirt  eight  indies  deep;  blue  wings 
on  the  shoulders,  laced  round  tmd  edged  with  white,  with  a  silver 
plume  in  the  centre,  and  bullion  llo  pattern)  an  inch  and  a  qnafter 
deep ;  the  bock  skirt  to  be  edged  with  white.  The  button.^  to  be  at 
eipial  distances,  not  less  than  ton  in  number,  and  to  be  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  iapel.s,  which  must  not  bo  leas 
than  Eileen  inches  long  from  the  collar,  and  to  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  height  of  the  wearer. 

"BILfi£CUKS. 

"  White  kerseymere,  mode  sufficiently  high  to  meet  the  jacket. 

"stock,    GAlTfRS,    &C. 

" Sfoch,  to  be  black-ribbed  leather,  edged  with  black  velvet;  the 
shirt  not  to  appear  above  the  stock. 

"Gaitei'M  of  black  cloth,  up  to  the  knee,  with  flat,  black  leather 
buttons ;  shoo-bnckles  not  to  appear. 

*'  Hair  to  be  dressed  close  at  the  sides,  with  a  queue  of  about  six 
inches. 
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"  BthmM  of  atrong  leather,  ti>  be  made  to  come  down  low  bohind. 
Chain  icroBs  the  crown ;  block  boar-skin.  Ou  the  left  fiide.  a  regula- 
tioo-feather  foorieen  inches  long,  six  inches  red  at  the  bottonit  and 
eight  inches  white  at  the  top;  plated  Prince's  plume  on  the  riffht 
nide;  a  strip  of  leopard-skin  round  the  bottom  of  the  helmut.  which 
M  to  be  edged  with  plated  metal ;  and  the  motto  of  the  Company, 
Atinn.  PaeiM  Fukrat  in  the  front. 

"XATBOaS   DIVISIOSt. 

*' Junket  of  dark-bine  cloth,  white  lining,  scarlet  culTs.  ooIIm',  and 
wings.  U7  be  made  exactly  to  correspond  with  the  scarlet  jacket 
before  described ;  button,  a  shield,  with  ordnance,  surmounted  with 
the  Prince's  plume.  U^lmel,  same  aa  the  battalion,  except  a  yellow 
rdging  and  white  feather. 

"ARX&    AND   ACCOt-TRKMByrS. 

"  Musket  for  the  battalion  to  be  three  foet  six  inches  long  in  the 
Itarrcl;  for  the  Light  Infantry  and  Matross  diviniuns  three  feet  three 
inches.  The  t>oro  to  be  of  the  eleventh  gange,  and  the  Bayonet 
eighteen  inches  long  in  the  blade. 

**Po%uh.  to  contain  eighteen  rounds,  with  a  tin  at  the  bottom  of 
each :  the  flap  plain. 

*' Delit,  A  shoulder-belt  for  the  pouch,  and  a  waist-belt  for  the 
bayonet,  to  fasten  with  a  clasp  in  front,  representing  a  lion'ti  head. 

"  By  order  of  the  Court, 

•*  WiLLUM  Whitb,  Secretary." 


The  followinj;  extracts  of  the  public  press  of  the 
day  are  not  without  their  interest : — 

"The  exercise  of  amis  performed  by  the  Artillery 
Company  in  the  fields  leading  to  Baums,  on  Tuesday 
last,  under  the  command  of  Sir  R.  Jefterios,  General ; 
Sir  Jefl&«y  Jefferies,  Lieut  -General ;  Captain  James 
liall.  Major ;  Captain  Daniel  Newcomh,  Ist  Captain  ; 
H.  Longley,  2nd  do.;  W.  Jewell,  3rd  do.;  Major 
Thoniaa  liosley,  Captain  of  Grenadiers  ;  W.  J.  Kelson, 
Captain  of  the  Pioneers,  were  as  follows  . 

**  Tlie  General  having  made  a  review  in  the 
Artillery  Ground,  orders  a  march  to  Baums  (after- 
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tiie  Gtaealmattt  march 
to  file  ■oodnmd,  «fed  juimdiugiy  jUack*  Us  vmn  by 
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ttOB  to  give  wvjr;  b«t  thej  wafcing  an  orderly 
Rtrest,  in  which  the  LiesL-Geneial  also  draws  up 
ID  battalia,  which  brings  them  to  a  geDeial  battle, 
in  which  the  LieaL-Geneial,  having  the  dtssdvan- 
tage,  letrests  to  a  strox^  pass,  defending  it  for 
some  time,  hnt  being  oreTpowered,  maintains  a  ron- 
ning  fight  to  an  eminence  strongly  situated,  and 
with  great  celerity  fortifies  it,  which  the  General 
attacks,  and,  after  springing  several  mines  and  carry- 
ing the  outworks,  prepares  for  a  general  assault, 
which  obliges  the  besieged  to  beat  a  parley,  and 
surrender  upon  articles." — Proieniant  Mercury,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1700. 

Tlie  sketch  of  the  day's  sham  fight  is  certainly 
described  somewhat  pompously,  and  reminds  one  of 
the  bombastic  description  of  Major  Stui^eon  : — 

"  Oh  !  such  marchings  and  counter-marchings  ! 
From  iJrentford  to  Ealing,  from  Ealing  to  Acton, 
IVom  Acton  to  Uxbridge  j  the  dust  Hying,  suu 
Hcorcliing,  even  sweating.  ^VTiy,  there  was  our  last 
expedition  to  Hounslow ;   that  day's  work  carried  off 
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Mujor  ilolasses.  Bunhill  Fields  never  saw  braver 
commander."  (*) 

The  manner  in  which  the  Company  was  in  the 
habit  of  issuing  orders  was  noticed  by  Steele,  in  the 
Tailer,  No.  41,  July  14,  1709:— "There  was  a  battle 
fought  in  our  very  streets  of  London,  and  nobody  at 
this  end  of  the  town  has  heard  of  it : — 

"  An  exercise  of  arms  of  the  Artillery  Company,  to 
be  performed  June  29,  1709,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Joseph  Wolfe,  Knight  and  Alderman,  General ; 
Charles  Hopsou,  Esq.,  present  Sheriff,  Lieut. -General; 
Captains  Richard  Synge  (Major),  Storey  (Major), 
grenadiers,  and  others. 

"  The  Company  marched  from  the  Artillery 
Ground  through  Moorgate  Street,  Coleman  Street, 
Lotburj\  Broad  Street,  Finch  Lane,  Comhill,  Cheap- 
side,  St.  Martin's,  St.  Ann's  Lane ;  halt  the  pikes 
under  the  wall  in  North  Street,  drew  up  the  firelocks 
facing  the  Goldsmiths*  Hall,  make  ready  and  face  to 
the  left,  and  fire ;  and  so  ditto  three  times.  Beat 
to  amu  and  march  round  the  hall,  as  up  Lad  Lane, 
Gutter  Lane,  Honey  Lane,  and  so  wheel  to  the  right, 
and  make  your  salute  to  my  lord.     The  Lieutenant- 

1  General  sends  a  division  up  King's  Head  Court,  and 
takes  post  in  it,  marches  two  divisions  round  Red 
Lion  Market,  to  defend  that  pass.  Then  the  General 
marches  up  Beech  Lane,  is  attacked,  but  forces  the 
division  in  the  court  into  the  market.  Three  di\'i- 
sions  force  those  of  the  revolters  out  of  the  market,  so 
the  Lteutenant-Generars  body  retreats  into  Chiswell 
(')  ^a\iaf  of  Oarratt,  act  i. 


^ 
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SStreet,  both  armies  engage  in  form  in  the  Artilleiy 
Ground,  and  fire  by  platoons." 

The  last  extract  is  from  the  Posfman,  June,  1703 : 
— "On  Friday,  the  Ifith  instant,  at  two  in  the  after- 
noon, will  be  a  plate  sliot  for,  of  25  g;uincas  value, 
in  the  Artillery  Ground,  near  iloor  Fields.  No  gun 
to  exceed  4^  feet  in  the  barrel,  the  distance  to  be  200 
yards,  and  but  one  shot  a-piece,  the  nearest  to  the 
centre  to  win.  No  person  that  shoots  to  be  less  than 
one  guinea,  but  as  many  more  as  he  pleases,  to  com- 
plete the  sum.  The  money  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  J.  Jones,  at  the  Lion  and  Horse-shoe  Tavern, 
or  Mr.  Tarey,  gunsmith,  iu  the  Minories.  Note,  that 
if  any  gentleman  has  a  mind  to  shoot  for  the  whole, 
there  is  a  person  who  will  shoot  with  him  for  it, 
being  left  out  by  mistake  in  our  last." 


Itojal  Scottish 
Archer*. 


The  lloyal  Company  of  Archers  of  Scotland  was 
instituted  in  1677,  under  the  express  authority  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  that  country.  Tradition  refers  its 
origin  to  the  ancient  military  muster  called  "  weapon- 
shawing,"  which  in  Scotland  was  held  once  or  twice 
a-year,  but  there  is  no  documentarj*  evidence  of  this. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment, which  required  that  each  parish  should  provide 
butts  and  other  appliances  for  the  practice  of  archerj', 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  archery  meetings 
and  the  institution  of  prizes  in  the  form  of  silver 
arrows,  which,  either  preserved  or  revived,  still  exist 
in  some  of  the  towns  of  Scotland,  such  as  Mussel- 
burgh, Peebles,  and  Selkirk.     That  some  such  body 
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existed  in  the  Northern  metropolis  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century  is  certain ;  and  that 
it  was  in  some  sense  the  progenitor  of  the  existing 
Boyal  Company  appears  from  the  fact  that  this  corps 
is  in  possession  of  the  old  Musselburgh  arrow,  having 
medals  attached  to  it  bearing  date  from  a.d.  1003 
upwards.  The  poUtical  necessity,  however,  for  train- 
ing Scotchmen  to  the  use  of  the  bow  as  a  weapon  of 
war  against  the  English  having  ceased  to  exist,  the 
practice  of  archery  natui*ally  declined.  The  existing 
I^>yal  Company  was  formed  for  the  special  purpose 
of  reviving  the  exercise  as  a  recreation ;  and  if  it 
cannot  boast  of  high  antiquity  or  ancient  charters,  at 
all  events  it  has  the  merit  of  having  perpetuated 
the  object  which  calleil  it  into  existence. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  minutes : — 
•'Att  Edinburgh,  One  Thousand  Six  Hundred  and 
Seventy-six  years.  The  Persons  undersubscr^'^'eing. 
Archers  and  Bowmen,  residing  within  and  about 
the  City  of  Edinburgh,  taking  to  their  consideration 
the  many  laudable  Lawes  and  Acts  of  Parliament 
.  .  .  concerning  Archerie,  Shutting  with  Bows 
and  Arrowes,  and  Wapon-shawings ;  and  how  much 
the  said  exercise  of  Archeing  and  Antlent  Armes  of 
Bows  and  Arrowes  is  decay'd,  and  come  in  Desuetude^ 
to  the  great  Prejudice  of  this  Kingdom  .... 
Have  Therefore  Agreed  and  Resolved  (the  appro- 
bation of  his  Majestie's  Secret  Counsill  being  alwayes 
obtained  thereto),  To  Enter  and  List  themselves  in 
a  particular  Society  and  Company  for  Archeing  and 
Shutting  with  Bows  and  Arrowes,  to  be  called  His 
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Axdmie  in  other  {dfteet  of  ttds  kit  Migcstie'a  Antient 

Kingdom,'' Ae, 

The  CompsDj,  in  a  petitiosi  to  the  Pmy  CoaDcQ, 
ligned  by  WTenl  nutlgfp  and  gentlemen,  askod 
permission  to  chooee  their  own  council  and  officers,  to 
have  a  8«al  bearing  their  badge  and  eognisanop,  and 
that  the  Company  i^o>old  be  called  "The  King's 
Company;'*  and,  for  "greater  solemnity/'  it  should 
have  drams  and  "  coUoors."  An  allowance  was  like- 
wise requested  "to  buy  ane  prize  once  in  the  year  to 
be  shott  for,  to  be  called  The  King*s  Prize." 

"  Edinburgh,  Gth  March,  1077.— The  Lords  of 
his  Maj**^  Pri^y  Council  having  considered  this 
lieport,  they  approve  the  same,  and  reconiinends  (*ir) 
to  the  Commissioners  of  his  ^I^estie's  Treasury  to 
allow  Twenty  pound  stei*  for  the  expense  of  a  Prize 
to  the  etfect  within  specified  for  this  year,  and  de- 
clareH  that  no  further  allowance  shall  be  granted  upon 
that  account  hereafter." 

The  Marquis  of  AthoU  was  their  first  Captain- 
general,  and  the  Company  was  frequently  assembled 
(luring  the  reigns  of  Cliarles  II.  and  his  royal  brother. 
From  the  date  of  the  Kevolution,  ICSS,  and  for  some 
years  after,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  Company :  proof 
presumptive  that  its  sympathies  lay  with  the  fallen 
dynasty.  IJut  upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne 
thert'  wiw  a  revival,  and  in  the  minutes  of  the  Com- 
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pany  we  read  that  **  tlie  Counsill  of  the  Eoyall  Society 
and  Company  of  Archers,  finding  tliat  the  use  and 
exercise  of  orcherie  is  of  kte  much  decayed,  con- 
sidered themselves  obliged,  in  prosecution  of  the 
designe  of  the  said  Royal  Company,  to  revive  the 
practice  of  archerie  in  this  kingdom  (of  Scotland),  in 
exerceing  the  powers  and  pri\iledges  granted  to  them 
by  her  present  Majesty *s  predicessors,"  &c. 

We  may  presume  that  the  encouragement  of 
archery  was  not  the  sole  object  of  this  re-organisation, 
and  that  the  promoters  were  actuated  by  ulterior 
political  views ;  other^nse  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  certain  noblemen  and  gentlemen  sliould  all  at 
once  be  possessed  with  the  necessity  of  reviving  the 
practice  of  archery  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

On  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  AthoU,  in  1703, 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  (then  Lord  Tarbat,  and  after- 
wards Earl  of  Cromarty  and  Secretary  of  State)  was 
appointed  Captain -general.  Through  his  influence. 
no  doubt,  a  charter  was  obtained  from  Queen  Anne, 
under  the  Great  Seal,  bearing  date  at  St.  James's,  31st 
of  December,  1703,  reviving  and  ratifying^  in  their 
behalf,  the  old  laws  and  Acts  of  Parliament  in  favour 
of  archery,  giving  them  power  to  appoint  a  president 
and  council,  to  admit  any  members  they  might  judge 
fit;  as  also  of  "convening"  in  military  fashion,  by 
way  of  weapon-shaw,  under  the  guidance  of  their 
own  officers,  and  of  going  forth  as  often  as  they 
should  think  proper,  at  least  once  in  each  year,  about 
Mid.summer.  to  shoctt  arrows  with  a  bow  at  a  butt  or 
to  a  distance,  according  to  the  ancient  laws  aud  Acts 
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of  Parliament,  and  prohibiting  all  magistrates  and 
other  civil  officers  from  giving  them  any  interruption. 
These  rights  and  privileges  to  be  possessed  by  the 
Royal  Company,  after  the  mode  of  feudal  tenure,  in 
fee  blench-fann  for  ever,  paying  to  her  Majesty  and 
her  successors  one  pair  of  barbed  aiTowa,  at  the  term 
of  Wliit-Sunday,  if  asked  only.  (}) 

The  first  time  that,  in  consequence  of  this  charter, 
they  displayed  any  military'  parade  was  in  1714.  The 
critical  state  of  the  country — the  hopes  and  fears  of 
opposite  factions,  aroused  by  the  condition  of  the 
Queen,  whose  death  was  fast  approaching — seem  to 
have  inspired  unusual  vigour  into  the  Company  of 
Royal  Archers. (-)  On  the  14th  of  June,  the  Earl  of 
Cromarty,  although  then  upwards  of  eighty  years  of 
age,  marched  at  the  head  of  above  fifty  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  in  uniform  and  in  military  aiTay,  dis- 
playing their  proper  stimdards,  from  the  Parliament 
Square  to  the  Palace  of  Holyrood,  thence  to  Leith, 
where  they  shot  for  the  silver  arrow  given  by  the  City 
of  Edinburgh,  and  returned  in  like  fi^shion,  having  re- 
ceived, from  the  diiferent  guards  as  they  passed,  the 
same  honours  which  were  paid  to  royal  troops.  Next 
year,  the  Earl  of  Cromarty  being  dead,  the  Earl  of 
Wemyss  headed  the  procession,  the  numbers  of  which 
were  increased  to  above  a  hundred. 

These  were  memorable  occasions  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  writers  of  the  Noiihem  metro- 
polis   commemorated    them    by   contributing    many 

(')  ChnrMT  in  the  possession  of  the  Company. 
(*}  Amot'fl  Hki,  of  Edinburgh,  p.  27-t. 
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laudatory  poeras,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time ;  most 
of  these  were  afterwards  collected  and  published  in 
a  volume. 


r  Ad  Cfttfe«  Edinhury«n»fi»,  de  Pompa  Re^fionnn  8at;itiar%ontm,  hahiia 

^^L  Junii  xiv.  UDCCxrr. 

I  for 


Annos  tunc  septem  latnere  insignia  ciree, 
Sootomm,  ct  mordiwc  obruit  ora  dolor. 
Fausta  dies  tristi  difi^idit  gaadia  menti : 
O  utiiiam  Yohia  emina  lieta  ferat! 
Urbi  LoudlQum  Testne  sc  judice,  ce<lut; 
Anne  viros  tales,  taliaqnc  arma  dftl>it."(*) 


After  the  Rebellion  of  1715,  the  Royal  Company, 
for  ob\'iou8  reasons,  ma^le  no  public  demonstration  for 
some  years ;  but  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  being  eleeted 
their  Captain-general  in  1724,  they  marched  through 
Musselburgh  in  that  year,  and  afterwards,  occasionally, 
till  1743,  when  their  public  parades  were  again  sus- 
pended, though  they  continued  to  shoot  for  the  silver  i, 
arrows.  J 

That  the  Government,  during  the  reigns  of  the  |i 

first  and  second  Georges,  had  reason  to  mistrust  the  I 

loyalty  of  this  Company,  is  evidenced   in  the   fact  i 

that,  during  that  period,  a  large  proportion  of  those  I 

admitted  into  it  were  known  to  bear  an  attachment  jl 

to  tlie  House  of  Stuart.     These  dilferences  of  opinion  J 

having  happily  subsided,  the   Royal  Company  came 
forth  again  in  public,  and  have  since  deserved  their  Ij 

iqypellation.      George   III.  revived  the   royal   prize,  « 

which   was  shot  for,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  28th 
of  July,  1788.  I 

(^)  Pofiru  in  English  and  LaUn  o»  AreJ^ert,  and  Royal  Compantj 
'  q/Asthen,    Edicb.,  hpccxxtl  J 
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The  Moming  Po%t  of  the  1st  of  August,  ISOl,  an- 
nounced that  "  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  is  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-general  of  the  Royal  Company 
of  Archers,  in  which  his  Grace's  ancestors  have  held, 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  the  highest  situations ;"  but 
notwithstanding  the  aristocratic  element  which  has 
always  accompanied  tliis  Company,  the  numbers 
dwindled  very  much.  It  had,  however,  a  partial  re- 
vival, and  in  1816  its  strength  consisted  of  300 
members. 

A  grand  opportunity  for  the  Company  arrived, 
when  George  IV.  visited  his  Scottish  dominions  in 
1822.  The  rank  of  being  the  King's  body-guard  for 
Scotland  was  understood  from  tradition  to  be  vested 
in  the  Royal  Company,  and  accordingly  it  claimed 
the  honour  of  acting  in  this  capacity.  The  claim 
was  admitted,  and  the  Company  attended  his  Majesty 
at  Court,  and  on  all  state  occasions,  during  his  stay 
at  Edinburgh,  and  accompanied  him  on  bis  \'isit  to 
Hopetoun  House,  from  whence  he  embarked  for 
London.  Tlie  Captain -general  has  since  been  ap- 
pointed Gold-stick  for  Scotland,  and  the  Royal 
Company  now  forms  part  of  the  household. 

In  18*32  King  William  IV.  presented  the  body- 
guard with  a  pair  of  handsome  colours,  through  the 
Captain-general,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  The}"  pos- 
sess also  two  old  standards :  the  first  having,  on  one 
side,  figures  of  Mars  and  Cupid  encircled  in  thistles, 
and  the  motto,  In  Peace  or  War ;  on  the  other,  a 
yew-tree,  and  two  archers  also  in  a  thistle  wreath, 
and    the    words,   Dai    Gloria    Vires.      The    second 
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standard  displays  on  one  side  a  lion  rampant  gules, 
on  a  field  encircled  with  a  wreath,  and  surmounted 
by  a  thistle  and  arrow;  motto.  Nemo  me  impune 
LacessiL  The  other  side  has  St.  Andrew's  cross 
on  a  field  argent,  a  crown,  and  the  legend,  Dulce 
pro  Patria  Periculum. 

The  shooting  ground  of  the  Company  is  in  the 
eastern  division  of  the  Hope  Park.  The  want  of  a 
house  of  their  own  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  field 
being  found  inconvenient,  the  Company  feued  from 
the  town  of  Edinburgh  about  an  acre  of  ground  at 
the  east  end  of  the  meadows,  and  upon  this  the 
present  Archers'  Hall  was  commenced  in  1776.(*) 
The  members  of  the  Royal  Company  meet  for  prac- 
tice throughout  the  whole  year,  generally  three  days 
a  week,  exclusive  of  prize  meetings.  In  winter,  the 
shooting  is  for  the  Butt  Prizes,  which  are  shot  for 
under  cover,  at  the  distance  of  100  feet,  the  mark 
being  a  paper  disc,  three  inches  in  diameter,  placed 
Tqx>D  a  surface  of  compressed  hay.  In  spring  and 
autumn  there  are  prizes  at  the  ordinary  English 
distance  of  100  yards ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
prizes  are  at  the  old  Scottish  distance  of  180  yards, 
and  one  prize — the  St.  Andrew's  Cross — is  shot  for 
at  200  yards.  There  is  generally  a  keen  competition 
for  all  the  prizes,  but  especially  for  the  Koyal  Prize 

('}  The  foandAtion -atone  was  laid  hy  WUliam  St.  Cljur.  of  Kosltn; 
beoMih.  it  ma  deposited  a  moduK  with  this  inscription :  "  Has  oede«, 
oohorti  regitB  BagitLariomm  proprios,  condidit  G.  S.  B.  ooDciUi 
pharetmti  praeae«,  17  Kal.  Sept..  A.P.C.N.  1776. 

**  Nulla  Caledouism  gc^ns  anquam  impune,  lace&set, 
Usque  ttigittiroris  rubur  ut  lu-dor  muHl." 
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of  £20,  which  is  voted  annually  in  Parliament,  and 
which  the  winner  is  hound  to  invest  in  silver  plate, 
as  well  as  for  the  Edinhurt^h,  Musselburgh,  and 
Peebles  arrows ;  the  silver  bowl,  instituted  by  the 
Council  of  the  Company  in  1720,  and  a  handsome 
silver  vase  presented  by  their  fonner  Captain-general, 
the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  in  commemoration  of  the  \nsit 
of  George  IV.  to  Scotland  in  1822.  The  winners  of 
the  arrows  and  the  bowl  receive  from  the  Company 
medals,  silver  in  the  cases  of  Peebles  and  Mussel- 
burgh, gold  in  the  eases  of  the  Edinburgh  arrow  and 
bowl,  wliich  they  wear  when  in  uniform  till  the 
]5rLze  is  nest  shot  for,  after  which  the  medals  are 
hung  upon  the  jmzes.  The  Hopetoun  vase  is 
covered  over  with  shield-shaped  spaces,  in  which 
the  names  of  the  successful  winnei-s  arc  engraved. 
These  cherished  memoritils  of  the  skill  of  the  mem- 
bers are  kept  in  a  fire-proof  safe  at  Arcliers'  Hall, 
and  are  displayed  at  the  mess  dinners  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  number  of  medals  thus  accumulated  is 
very  great :  the  Musselburgh  arrow  having  been 
shot  for,  with  not  many  exceptions,  annually,  since 
1(>03;  the  Peebles  arrow  since  170S;  the  bowl  since 
1720;  and  the  Edinburgh  arrow,  since  1709.  The 
aggregate  value  of  the  prizes  amount  to  several 
thousand  pounds. 

The  Queen's  Body-Guard  at  present  consists  of 
upwards  of  500  members,  among  whom  are  to  be 
louud  iuo.st  of  the  principal  nobility,  gentry,  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  Scotland.  The  Court  dress  of  the 
Royal  Company  is  a  handsuinc  modem   unilbrm  of 
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green,  witli  gold  embroidery,  and  a  cocked-hat  with 
a  plume  of  dark  cock's  feathers,  and  sword.  The 
shooting  dress,  without  which  no  one  can  compete  for 
the  prizes,  is  a  green  tunic  with  crimson  facings,  and 
green  trousers,  a  Highland  cap  with  a  single  eagle  s 
feather,  and  a  couteau  de  chasse.  The  shooting  dress 
of  the  oflicere  has  gold  embroidery,  and  their  cap 
bears  two  featliers  ;  that  of  the  captain-general  three. 
The  field  uniform,  which  has  been  re-modelled  during 
the  last  few  years,  is  an  improvement  on  the  former 
costume,  which  was  a  modification  of  the  "  garb  of 
old  Gael/'  and  consisted  of  tartan,  lined  with  white, 
trimmed  with  green  and  white  fringes  ;  a  white  sash, 
with  green  tassels ;  and  a  blue  bonnet,  with  St. 
Andrew  s  cross. 

Amongst  many  interesting  relics  preserved  at  the 
Archers'  Hall,  is  a  tough  old  English  yew-bow, 
believed,  on  good  grounds,  to  have  been  at  Flodden ; 
and  a  Royal  Archer's  uniform  coat,  presented  to  the 
Company  by  Lawrence  Oliphant,  laird  of  Gask.  In 
a  letter  addressed  by  that  gentleman  to  Martin 
Lindsay  (late  of  Dowhall,  writer,  Edinburgh),  dat^d 
Gask,  Gth  November,  1777.  he  writes: — 

"  It  is  pretty  odd  if  my  coat  be  the  only  one  lell, 
especially  as  it  was  taken  in  the  *46  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  plunderers ;  and  iliss  Annie  Graeme, 
Inchbrakie,  thinking  it  would  be  regretted  by  me, 
Went  boldly  out  among  the  soldiers  and  recovered  it 
from  one  of  them,  insisting  with  him  that  it  was  a 
lady's  riding-habit ;  but,  putting  her  hand  to  tlie 
briches  («i'c),  to  take  them  too,  he,  with  a  thundering 
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oath,  a«ked  if  the  lady  wore  briches.  They  had 
fringe,  only  green  lace,  as  the  coat ;  the  knee  buttons 
were  worn  open,  to  show  the  white  sUk  pufled  out  as 
the  coat  sleeves  ;  the  garters  green.  The  officers' 
coats  had  silver  lace  in  place  of  the  green  silk,  with 
the  silver  fringe  considerably  deeper ;  white  thread 
stockings,  as  fine  as  could  be  got.  All  wore  blue 
bonnets  (the  officers  velvet),  tucked  up  before,  on 
which  was  placed  a  cockade  of,  I  think,  a  green  and 
white  ribbon  by  turns,  the  bughts  kept  out  with 
wire,  and  in  the  middle  a  white  iron  plate  with  the 
St.  Andrew's  cross  paiuted  on  it." 

The  Royal  Archer  represented  on  Plate  XIV.  is 
copied  from  a  portrait  of  Lord  Elcho,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Hen?)*  George  AVatson  (brother  of  Sir 
John  Watson  Gordon,  A.R.A.  Ediiilnirgli).  The 
picture  has  "  Elcho"  ^ratten  on  the  back,  but  no  date. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  uniform  was  adopted 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Boyal  Company  in  1713, 
and  that  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  of  that  day  turned  out 
in  a  march  which  the  Company  made  to  Leith  and 
back  again  in  1714,  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  picture  in  question  is  his  portrait.  The  uniform 
exactly  corresponds  with  that  described  in  the  letter 
above. 

The  present  Earl  of  Wemyss  is  the  Lieut--General 
of  the  Eoyal  Archers. 


I 
I 


So.  14. 


4 


Portrait  iu  the  untfonn  of  the  KoyaJ  Archer  Ciuartl  of  Scotland,  lakl  to  bo  3 
Lord  Elcho.  Circa  A..l>.  1713.  Orij^nal  in  |>u»j>ciMun  ^.^f  William  (JunJon 
WaLy^n,  Esq.,  EitiiilMirgh. 
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AKTriXEaT,  ITS  DEHJTAIIfW — ■ILTMBT  ElfODfM— ATTACK  ASD  umFEffCE 
OF  rORTtTTED  FLACES — MOVABLE  TOWBBS — HOW  THE  EAJIL  OF  I^RBT 
TOOK  BOCHE-XILLOX — UlStS — U3IBS — IXTEItTION  Of  6UXPOTDCB — 
SKCIPE8  FOa  KXPUISIVB  PUtfDEBft — DERIVSO  rHOM  THE  EAST— OKEEk 
mtE — ILASTTTFACTURE  OF  GU5P0VDER — D15T1J(GUISUB0  SKUGtiLEBS  — 
SALTrtTBE-ltlll— «Uy,  ITS  rtTMOUMT — C&AKES  OF  WAB— FBESCH 
4JE]>  X1I6USH  Gtr>'S  —  USED  AJ  CKECT~BtBA17DEQC»5 — BOMBARDS 
^PBOGBiaB  OF  ABTILLCBT^-GREA.T  CAXKOK  OF  OKEKT — EliGUSIl 
0C5B     AT    KOTfT    ET.    KICHKL — MOKU     MEG  — MOBTAJiS  —  FIBST     IROM 

CAsnos — "  MABT    boss"    oms — *•  qincEX    buzabeth's    pocket- 

rVnOt" —  HISTORICAL  trCCESSIOX  Of  OBOKAJfCE  —  AATILLEBTMEN 
CALLED  CjUnEO?(IBK£  —  fKACTICE  IX  IRELAyO  r>  CIVIL  WAR  — 
rETARDS — SHELLS — fiJCOCKST — COAiJi-SHOT  —  OCSB  IS  5T,  JAJlEs's 
PARS. 

Aktillery,    a   word    derived    from    the   old    French  i>er"«tioooi 

TBrm. 

ariiller,  Q)  in  its  general  signification  denotes  all 
kinds  of  missile  weapons,  with  the  engines  used  in 
)>ropelling  them.  In  the  modem  acceptation  of  the 
u»no,  it  is  appropriated  to  the  larger  sorts  of  fire- 
anns ;  in  mediaeval  times,  it  naturally  referred  more 
generally  to  bows  and  arrows  and  their  appurte- 
nances. Stowe  defines  it  as  the  "  ars  telorum  mitten- 
iorumy  the  art  of  shooting  in  long-bows,  cross-bows, 
stone-bows,   scorpions,  rams,  catapults,  as  also  (and 


(')  C«^  to  fortifjr;  from  orf. — See  MenRge,  IHti, 
VOL.    11.  U 
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especially  in  this  age)  in  canons,  baaelisks,  culver- 
ings,  sakers,  faulcons,  minnions,  fowlers,  chambers, 
muskets,  harquebusses,  calivers,  petronils,  dags,  &c., 
for  this  the  artillery  which  is  now  in  most  use  and 
estimation. "(^)  Joinville  writes,  "Nulne  tiroit  d'arc, 
d  arbaleste,  ou  d'autre  artillerie."  (^)  Froiasart  uses 
the  word  to  denote  the  ainmunition  of  archers :  "  Ces 
archers  eurent  employ^  toute  leur  artillerie."  {^)  In 
the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible  of  1611,  in 
1  Samuel  xx.  40,  it  would  seem  to  denote  the 
bow  :  *'  And  Jonathan  gave  his  arfi/lery  xinio  the  lad." 
who  had  already  picked  up  the  arrows.  Shakespeare 
uses  it  in  the  sense  of  great  ordnance :  "  Heaven's 
artillery,  thunder  in  the  skies,"  and  "  to  view  the 
artillery  and  munition."  In  33  Henry  III.  (1248-9), 
the  Liberate  Rolls  furnish  a  writ  to  the  sheritf  of 
Northumberland,  "quod  balistas  et  quarrelas  nostras 
in  castris  nostris  de  Bamburgh  et  de  Novo  Castro 
qui  indigent  reparacionem  reparari  et  afiliari  facias," 
Le,t  strengthened  or  re-inforced.  This  is  perhaps 
the  earliest  mention  on  the  rolls  of  t!ie  word  from 
which  the  English  term  "  artillery"  has  been  derived. 
[JrchfEol.  jMiafi.,  N.  S.  iv.  101.)  The  artificer  who 
performed  this  work  was  naturally  called  ariil- 
lafor.  A  statute  of  Edward  II.  (on  the  office  of 
Seneschal  of  Aquitaine  and  Constable  of  Bordeaux) 
defines  what  his  duties  were : — "  Item,  ordinatus  est 
quod  sit  unus  artilfator,  qui  faciat  bahstas,  carellos, 
arcus,  sagittas,  lanceas,  spiculas,  et  alia  arma  neces- 


0)  Annai9,  App,.  p.  l.Oa*.  {■)  HmI.  do  St.  LouU. 

(»)  See  before  p.  117. 
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Sana  pro  garnisionibus  castrorum  *'  C) — in  fact,  an 
armourer. 

The  earliest  engines,   such  as   are  comprised    in  EariyiMaor 
the  term  "artillery,"  were,  in  all  probability,  those  "** 

for  casting  stones  of  great  weight.  The  invention  is 
a  very  early  one  in  the  world's  history.  Of  Dzziah 
(B.C.  1000)  it  is  said  that  "he  made  in  Jerusalem 
engines,  invented  by  cunning  men,  to  be  on  the 
towers  and  upon  the  bulwarks,  to  shoot  arrows  and 
great  stones."     (2  Chron.  xxvi.  15.) 

The  names  balista,  or  ballistsi,  and  catapulta 
imply  a  Greek  origin.  The  former  denoted  an 
engine  for  hurling  stones,  the  latter  for  propelling 
darts  and  arrows ;  but  by  degrees  they  were  con- 
founded, and  indifferently  appropriated  to  either. 
Names  of  animals  were  subsequently  bestowed  upon 
their  varieties,  supposed  to  be  descriptive  of  their 
qualities.  The  onager,  for  instance,  a  machine  for 
throwing  stones,  from  the  wild  ass,  which  on  being 
hunted  was  said  to  fling  up  stones  with  its  heels  at 
it6  pursuers ;  (^  and  the  scorpion,  from  its  discharging 
small  envenomed  darts.  (*) 

The  early  chroniclers,  writing  in  Latin,  were 
constrained  to  use  the  ancient  classic  tenns.  Hence 
a  conlusion  has  arisen,  for  in  describing  the  engines 
of  the  middle  days,  they  applied  lloman  terms  to 
machines  which  probably  bore  very  little  resemblance 
to  their  prototypes.      These   latter   were  dependent 


(0  S«ytMi.  AquU.,  fol.  80,  quotc<l  in  Ane.  Arm.,  ii.  285. 
{*)  AmmUntia  MarcoHiuas,  lib.  rxiii. 
1')  V«^ins.  lib.  W.,  (  2*2. 
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on  the  same  principle,  viz.,  the  elasticity  of  twisted 
cords,  whereas  the  former  were  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  countori>oise,  or  were  wound  up  by  a 
windlass.  This  subject  is  fully  and  ably  treated  of 
in  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  Etudes  sur  ie  Paasr 
t'l  fAvenir  de  fArtillerie  (torn.  ii.  26),  and  also  in 
Grose  (i.  350). 

CsDsar  discharged  projectiles  on  the  Britons,  at 
liis  landing,  from  the  decks  of  his  men-of-war.  With 
this  exception,  there  is  no  evidence  of  military 
machines  having  been  used  in  England  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Normans ;  but  among  the  tenants  in 
vapite  in  the  Domesday  survey,  balistarii  occur  as 
well  as  ^rcM'baihtarii,  Artillery,  however,  in  the 
twelfth  and  subsequent  century,  was  most  frequently 
used  in  sea-fights,  when  not  only  stones  and  darts 
were  discharged  from  engines,  but  pots  of  Greek  fire, 
quick  lime,  aud  other  combustible  materials.  An 
ancient  chronicler  relates  that  Kichard  I.  set  up  in 
his  vessels  mills  which  were  turned  by  the  wind, 
and  by  force  of  the  sails  threw  not  only  fire  but 
stones  brought  from  the  Ehine  against  the  enemies 
of  the  Cross. 

"  Tu  bargeis  and  gacleia  he  set  mylnca  to  go, 
The  sailea,  as  mea  Siiis,  som  wore  Llack  and  bio, 
A  Belly  sight  to  senc,  fire  the  sailea  threwo. 
The  atouoH  wore  of  Rynes,  the  noyse  dreadfulle  and  grete. 
It  affraied  the  SaroKina,  as  leuoii  the  tiro  out  schete  "  (shot). 

Fcier  Langlo/Ve  Chron.  (edit.  Heame),  p.  ItA. 


About  the   beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  means  of  attack  an  J  defence  of  walled  places  were 
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much  improved.  Siege  operations  were  carried  on 
systematically,  and  engineers  were  specially  entrusted 
with  the  construction  of  engines  of  war. 

The  first  attempt  at  taking  a  place  was  generally 
made  by  escalade.  If  the  attempt  failed,  and  the 
gates  were  too  strong  to  be  forced,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  undertake  a  formal  siege.  This  was  a  work 
generally  of  protraeted  duration,  and  highly  incon- 
venient in  feudal  times,  where  the  tenants  might 
withdraw  after  their  forty  days'  8er^'ice.  In  fact, 
the  means  of  defence  were,  in  those  days,  superior 
to  the  power  of  attack.  Walls  were  strong  and 
artillery  was  weak.  In  1346  Edward  ITT.  failed  in 
his  attempt  to  take  Cherbourg,(*)  and  Calais,  cut  oft' 
from  all  supplies  by  land  and  sea,  held  out  for 
nearl}"  a  year  against  him.  In  1360  he  sat  do^vn 
before  Kheims  for  seven  weeks,  and  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  hope  of  taking  it. (-)  In  1411  Charles  VI. 
of  France  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  assembled 
an  army  of  100,000  men  to  besiege  Bourges,  and 
were  beaten  off.(^)  In  speaking  of  Ghent,  Froissart 
expresses  his  opinion  that  it  was  one  of  the  strongest 
towns  in  the  world,  and  would  require  more  than 
200.000  men  to  take  it.  (*) 

The  first  care  of  the  besiegers  was  to  erect  engines  Aiu*.^k  of 
which  should  discharge  missiles  by  day  and  night,    pianfw. 

(')  FroiMmrt  subsequently  says  of  this  place,  **  Vous  did  quo 
Chusrhourgh  n'Mi  point  i  conqii<$rir  si  ce  o'est  par  famine:  car  c'e»t 
on  de«  plus  forta  ebit«aax  du  monde,  et  bien  conforti  de  la  mer  de 
toate«  parts.**    (iL  31.) 

(M  IVid..  i.  426. 

(*)  Pierre  de  Fenin,  p.  551. 

i*)  FrmsBart,  iL  im. 
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and  on   wliicli   the  attackers   might  attain    access 
the  walls.      With  this  view,  the  moat  was  generally 
filled  up,  in  order  that  the  engines  might  he  brought 
up  close.     The  working  party  had  to  be  protected  by 
pa  vises,  and  by  an  outside  cordon  of  archers,  who  plied 
their  shafts  whenever  the  besieged  made  an  appear- 
ance, for  of  course  attempts  were  made  from  the  walls 
to  prevent   the  work,  by  casting  do>vn  large  stones 
and  biuniing  pitch   on   the  labourers.     At    the  siege 
of  the  Castle  of  Breteuil  in  1356,  we  are  told  that 
1,500   men  (out  of  an  army  of  G0,000)  were  daily 
employed  exclusively  in   filling  up   the   fosse.      At 
the  end  of  seven  days,  the  gairison  cajntulated.  {}) 
Few    sieges    of    importance    occurred    without    the 
invention   of  some   new   engine.       At  the   siege  of 
Calais   by  Edward  III.,  Froissart  tells  us  how  the 
King   and   his   Council   worked    night   and   day   to 
devise  machines    which    might  harass   the    besieged, 
while    they    on    their    side    had    to    exert   all    their 
ingenuity  to  protect  themselves  from  the  attacks.  (*) 
It  is  not  intended  to  give  a  description  here  of 
the   construction   of   the    machines   or    instruments 
designed  for  the  destruction  of  human  life,  the  subject 
having  been  so  fully  and  ably  illustrated  by  Grose  in 
his  Afilifart/  Antiquifu^s  (vol.  i.),  and  by  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  in  his  Etudes  (torn.  ii.).     The  chroni- 
clers relate  surprising  stories  of  the  railitarj'  machines 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  size  of  the  projectiles,  and 
of  the  distance  to  which  they  were  carried.     Heming- 
ford  states  that  the  engines  \ised  by  Edward  I.  at  the 


I 


(')  Ckro%i,t  i.  ch.  occix.,  p.  256. 


0  /fcid.,  p.  332. 
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siege  of  Stirling  Castle,  in  1303.  threw  stones  of 
300  pounds  weight.  Matthew  of  Westminster,  also 
speaking  of  the  same  siege,  mentions  '' lapides  tor- 
rentes  discharged  from  "  immfi/mit  tonnentU^*  and  the 
darts  of  a  most  cruel  engine,  which  is  called,  says  he, 
in  English,  Springhold.  This  was  an  exaggerated 
cross-bow  (e^pringal,  springal,  or  espringold,  as  it 
was  variously  called)  mounted  on  a  carriage,  and  it 
ejected  quarrels  of  immense  size.  It  is  mentioned  at 
the  siege  of  Carlaverock  (p.  81),  and  by  Chaucer. 


And  eko  within  the  caatle  wore 
SpringboldU.  gozines,  bowes,  And  archera." 

Uoma;!^  lia  2a  Bofe,  r.  490. 


^m  There  was  a  great  variety  of  the  genus  Arbalest, 
designated  "k  tour,*'  "k  croc,"  "k  tillol,"  according 
to    the    mimner    in    which    they   were   worked.       A 

I  machine  t^-rmed  a  rohlnet  is  mentioned  as  playing  a 
part  at  the  above-named  siege;  its  peculiarity  is 
unknown.  According  to  the  Wardrobe  Accounts  of 
Edward  I.,  where  its  cost  is  given,  the  thongs  or 
bands  by  which  it  was  worked  were  made  of  horse- 
hide. 


Domino  Thome  de  Bikenore  pro  tino  oorio  equino  empto" 
per  ipanro  ad  lengas  (i.^^  bauds  or  straps)  et  alia 
neceaaaria  indc  foricnda  apud  Carlarcroek,  pro  in- 
genio  Beg'  qaod  dicitur  Robinettus,  per  mibuuu  Ade 
£Mlar'  recipient*  denarii^  apad  Kirkudbright  22  die 
Julii"     [Lib.  Quot.  p.  65.) 


0    5    « 


There  is  also  an  engine  named  tni/Jto,  enumerated 
in  the  same  account  (p.  140).  At  the  siege  of 
Stirling  Castle,  or  Strivelin,  as  it  was  then  called,  we 
hear  of  another  engine  called  a  war-wolf,  apparently 
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A  sort  of  battering-ram,(')  which  seems  to  have 
effected  considerable  execution,  *'  having  pierced  with 
one  stone,"  to  use  the  words  of  Camden, (')  "and  cut 
as  even  as  a  thred,  two  vauntmurcs,  as  he  did  before 
at  the  siege  of  Brekin  (Brechin),  where  Thomas  Maile, 
the  Scotsman,  scoffed  at  the  EngUsh  artiUerie,  with 
wiping  the  walls  with  Ids  handkercher,  uiitill  both 
hee  and  the  wall  were  wiped  away  with  a  shot." 
The  King  himself  had  a  narrow  escape  at  the  aforesaid 
siege,  but  in  the  words  of  the  monkish  historian, 
"6  Sathan  sagittasti  regem,  non  mactasti  regem." 
(Matt.  Westmon.,  p.  449.) 

It  would  be  dilEcult  to  collect  even  the  names 
of  all  the  various  engines  of  war.  "  Concerning 
these  wangone.lh*^  says  Camden,  ^^ petrariesi,  frabuccen^ 
bricoleSj  espringolcis,  and  what  our  ancestors  called  the 
war-wolf,  out  of  which,  before  the  invention  of  bombs, 
they  threw  great  stones,  with  so  much  force  as  to 
break  open  strong  gates,  I  have  several  things  to 
add."(^)  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  the 
introduction  of  gunpowder  immediately  superseded 
all  "  nervo-balhstic  "("*■)  engines ;  ou  the  contrary, 
such  was  the  slow  progress  of  bouckes  a  feu,  that  the 
ancient  artillery  continued  to  be  constantly  used  for 
two  centuries  after. 

These  military  engines  were  sometimes  made  use 
of  as  vehicles  of  other  substances,  besides  stones  and 

('}  **  Jussit  rex  Arietem  Fabricari.  quern  Grajci  Nicantam  vocaut, 
quasi  vincentera  oninia  et  Lupum  belii."     (M.  Westmon.,  p.  499.) 
(*)  Remaine*:  .4Wi«m«,  p.  201. 
(•J  BrU. :   Bed/ortUhire.  p.  338. 
(')  Seo  Etnde»,  nt  eupra. 
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darts.  WTien  the  Duke  of  Normandy  besieged  the 
Castle  of  Thun-rEv^que  in  1340,  he  caused  engines 
to  discharge  the  putrid  carcases  of  horses  and  other 
animals  over  the  walls,  which  in  the  hot  weather 
greatly  distressed  the  garrison. (*)  An  Instance  of  a 
living  freight  similarly  conveyed  is  given  by  the  same 
chronicler.  The  town  of  Auberoche  was  hard  pressed 
by  the  Count  of  Lille  and  the  Barons  of  Gascony ;  the 
besieged  let  down  "a  varlet"  from  the  walls  at  night, 
who  volunteered  to  try  and  take  a  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Derby^  who  wiis  at  Bordeaux,  begging  his 
assistance.  The  unfortunate  messenger,  however, 
was  caught^  and  the  letter  found  upon  him,  which, 
after  having  been  read,  was  tied  round  his  neck,  and 
the  poor  varlet,  being  placed  upon  an  engine,  was 
shot  back  into  the  town.(-)  The  idea  was  not  a  new 
one;  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  70),  the  dead 
bodies  of  men  and  horses  were  thrown  from  the 
machines  to  inspire  the  besieged  with  greater  terror. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  modem  times 
to  test  the  power  of  the  ancient  engines,  by  con- 
structing models  of  them.  Some  instances  are  cited 
by  Grose.  An  onager  was  constructed  by  a  General 
Melville,  and  a  catapult  for  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  \ 
this  latter  threw  a  ball  of  iron  of  six  pounds.  (*)  In 
1850,  Colonel  Dufour,  of  the  Swiss  army,  constructed 
a  huge  cross-bow,  which  carried  a  4-pound  quarrel 
800  yards  ;  and  a  fribuchet  was  executed  at  full  size 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  (tlien  President 
of  the  French   Kepublic),  and   tried   at  Vincennes. 

0)  FrotUBit.  i.  102.        (')  IhU,,  \,  191.       if)  MU,  AnL,  I  3dl. 
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The  beam  was  33*79  feet  long,  the  counteqx>i8e 
being  fixed  at  9,900  lbs.  A  24-pound  shot  was 
hurled  to  a  distance  of  191  yards,  &c.     The  machine 

was  ill  constructed,  but  Captain  Fave,  who  draws  up 
the  report,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  possible  to  realise 
the  effects  said  to  be  produced  by  the  ancient 
chi'oniclers.  {Efudes,  torn,  ii.,  p.  40.) 
MoTabio  Movable  towers  placed  ai^ainst  the  walls  of  a 
besieged  city  or  castle,  in  order  to  bring  the  assailants 
on  a  level  with  the  defenders,  or  even  to  overtop  them, 
or  to  cover  the  approaches  of  miners  or  of  other 
working  parties,  were  constantly  employed  in  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries.  They 
were  made  of  wood,  after  the  similitude  of  those  of 
the  Ikmians,  and  were  called  heffroyn,  cats^  and  aows, 
answering  to  the  torfoisp^  vinea,  and  pluteus  of  the 
ancients. 

The  beffroy(*)  consisted  of  a  succession  of  stages 
or  stories,  connected  by  ladders,  diminisliiug  in  width 
gradxially  from  the  base.  The  name  was  afterwards 
given  to  high  towers  erected  in  cities,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  an  alarm  by  men  or  bells ;  hence  the  term 
"belfry"  in  its  muderu  acceptation.  The  towers  of 
the  MidtUe  Ages  had  seldom  more  than  three  or  four 
stories,  and  were  placed  on  four  wheels.  They  were 
both  defensive  and  offensive ;  sometimes  the  lower 
stage  or  groxmd-floor  was  occupied  by  a  mot/ton  or 
bosson  (the  battering-ram  of  the  ancients),  the  upper 
stories    by    archers    and    cross-bowmen ;    at   the    top 

(*)   Beufroy^  Bxtfrarium,  Berfudus,  Bel/retiut,  Belfra^iuvi,     (See 
Dn  Cango  aud  Adelung.) 
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there  was  a  bridg'C  to  let  down,  when  the  works  were 
to  be  stormed. (*)  Froissart  gives  an  account  of  a 
beflVoy,  when  John  II.  of  France  besieged  the  town 
of  Bretouil,  which  must  have  been  on  a  very  large 
ftcale ;  it  had  only  three  stories,  but  each  one  could 
contain  200  men.  "  Et  fit  le  Roi  de  France  faire 
par  grand'  foison  de  charpentiers  on  grand  beffroy  k 
trois  etages  que  on  menoit  k  roues  quelle  part  que  en 
vouloit.  En  chacun  ctage  pouvoient  bicn  entrer  deux 
cents  hommes  et  tous  eux  aider ;  et  etoit  breteski^  (^ 
et  cuire  pour  le  trait  trop  malement  fort ;  et  Tappe- 
loient  les  plusieurs  un  cos,  et  les  autres  un  atoume- 
ment  d'assaut."  A  month  was  consumed  in  the 
construction  of  this  tower,  and  in  filling  up  a  portion 
of  the  fosse,  where  it  was  designed  that  it  should  be 
stationed.  It  was  then  drawn  on  four  wheels  close 
alongside  the  walls,  and  those  knights  and  esquires 
who  were  most  anxious  to  distinguish  themselves 
entered  it.  The  besieged,  however,  contrived  to  set 
it  on  fire  with  "feu  gregeois,"  which  drove  out  the 
inmates,   or  all   would   have   been   burnt.      (i.   31.) 


(*)  See  ArchUtcture  Militairv^  by  Viollet-Ije-Duc. 

(')  See  Dn  Cange,  r.  Bretaehict. — Bretcche*  (m  old  Englisli,  Bretii^, 
Br^UUh)  were  often  understood  as  hourds  or  boards,  ImU  sfieciolly 
Hwtntied  the  wooden  gallcrien  erected  on  the  top  of  fortified  buildings, 
earriad  on  a  svries  of  ooHk'U  called  machicoulis,  in  which  the  tuvhera 
vere  nostlj  plaoed.  and  from  which  stones  were  bnrled  on  the 
n— iflnnti  below,  through  the  openinga  of  the  mochicouliB,  Scarcely 
any  old  fortiticntiou  in  withoat  the  markn  where  the  bretecheti  have 
beoo  erected.  (Seo  many  oDgravings  of  them  in  VioUet'Le-Duc.) — 
A  breleciie  for  Roche«tcr  Caatlo  is  meutioned  in  the  Claose  RolU  of 
1227  and  1220.  (S<^  Arr}ufol  Jour..  No,  79.  p.  21i>.)-Projectilo8 
were  conveyed  to  the  top  of  the  wallii  or  towers  by  means  of 
Ihm  tort  of  wells  often  discovered  in  the  thickueos  of  the  wbIIb 
oroldcMtlea. 
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Examples  of  wooden  towers  occur  in  Roy.  MS.  20,  D. 
i.,  fol.  305,  306,  and  317  ;  also  Eoy.  MS.  14  E.  iv. 


Tin 


for 


at,  or  cas,  as  above,  was  an  invention 
protecting  working  parties  in  any  operations  against 
the  walls,  and  those  who  were  employed  under  its 
cover  might  weU  be  likened  to  the  stealthy  move- 
ments of  the  animal  of  that  name.  It  is  variously 
called  "  Catus,"  "  Cattus,"  and  *'  Kas,"  and  was  some- 
times a  lofty  erection,  as  high  as  the  castle  walls.  (') 
When  the  Castle  of  Bedford,  which  had  fallen  into 
rebel  bands,  was  Luvested,  in  1224,  in  Henry  ITI.'s 
reign,  mangonels  and  petraries  were  employed  to 
batter  the  walls.  (See  Rymer,  i.  175.)  Besides  these, 
there  were  two  wooden  machines  raised  above  the 
height  of  the  tower  and  castle  for  the  cross-bowmen 
and  scouts,  also  many  others  in  which  the  cross- 
bowmen  and  slingcrs  lay  in  ambush.  There  was  also 
the  machine  called  a  Caf,  under  which  the  miners  had 
a  free  passage  to  sap  the  walls.  (-)  The  castle  was 
taken  by  four  assaults.  In  the  first,  the  biirbican 
was  taken ;  in  the  second,  the  outer  bailly ;  at  the 
third,  the  wall  by  the  old  tower  was  thrown  down  by 
the  miners,  and  the  inner  bailly  was  gained  through 
a  chink ;  at  the  fourth,  the  miners  set  fire  to  the 
tower,  by  which  several  breaches  were  made,  where- 
upon the  enemy  surrendered.  Froissart  gives  us  the 
following  relation  at  the  assault  of  Aiguillon,  in  134G  : 
"  Lenderaain  vinrent  deux  maitres  engigueurs  au  due 
de  Normandie   et  aux  seigneurs  de  son  conseil,  et 

(*)  Du  Cange,  v.  Calua. 
(»)  CViron.  de  Dwielahley  vol  i. 
Brit,  Bcd/urdthire, 


p.  143  (edit.  Heamc);  Camdeti, 
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dirent  que.  si  on  les  vouloit  croire  et  livrer  bois  et 
ouvriers  k  foison,  ils  feroient  quatre  grands  kas  forts 
et  haute  sur  quatre  grands  forts  nefs  et  que  on  m^ne- 
roit  Jusques  aux  murs  du  chatel,  et  seroient  si  hauts 
qu'ils  surmonteroient  les  murs  du  chateau."  (i.  HIG.) 

Sometimes  the  Cat  and  the  JJeffroy  were  combined, 
and  termed  Chat-chastel,  so  Joinville :  "  £t  pour 
garder  ceubc  qui  feroient  latlite  chaussee,  il  fit  faire 
deux  BeflBx)iz  que  on  appelle  chas-chastiaux."  {Hist, 
de  St,  Louis,) 

The  Sow  was  also  a  covered  machine  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  of  like  construction.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  men  under  it  lying  close  together,  like  pips 
under  a  sow.(*)  William  of  Malmesbury  gives  an 
excellent  description  of  one  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
in  1099.  "  There  waa  an  engine  we  call  the  Sow 
{Stiem),  the  ancients,  Tinea;  because  the  machine, 
M'liich  is  constructed  of  slight  timbers,  the  roof  covered 
witli  boards  and  wicker-work,  and  the  sides  defended 
with  undressed  hides,  protects  those  that  are  within ; 
who,  after  the  manner  of  a  sow,  proceed  to  undermine 
the  foundations  of  the  walls/'O  We  read  of  it  in  later 
times  in  Ireland,  in  15G0,  at  the  attack  of  the  Castle 
of  Liscaghau,  by  tlie Queen's  forces:  "An  engine  (well 
knowen  in  this  country)  called  a  Sow,  to  supp  [sapp?] 
the  same ;  but  the  defendants  did  so  well  acquit  them- 


(')  Th«7  B&me  appellation  ia  bestovred  on  this  engine  hy  tho 
French  chroniclers :  "  Dn  grand  engin  qu«  on  appelle  iruU,  loquel 
engin  Hoii  do  tcUo  ordonnonoe,  que  il  jetoit  pierrea  de  faix  (of 
0ixe\;  et  ae  pouvuieat  bion  cent  hommea  d'amies  ordonner  dedana/' 
(Frouaart,  iL  4) 

(•)  EdiU  Eiigliih  Hi»t.  Soc.,  vol.  U.,  lib.  iv..  p.  566. 
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selves  iu  a  Sally,  as  they  tare  the  Sow  in  pieces,  made 
her  cast  her  pigs,  and  slew  twentie-seven  of  them 
dead  in  the  place."     {Pacala  Hibernia,  i.  124.) 

The  Countess  of  March,  who  gallantly  defended 
the  Castle  of  Diinhar  for  nineteen  weeks  against  the 
English  in  lr337,  threatened  that  unless  the  English- 
men kept  their  sow  better^  hhe  would  make  her  cast 
her  pigs.  Q)  Camden,  who  also  mentions  the  cir- 
cumstance {Remained,  p.  201),  says  *'  the  Sow  is  yet 
used  in  Ireland,"  and  so  it  was  some  eighty  years 
after  these  words  of  his  were  written :  to  wit,  "  An 
engine,  called  by  the  Iiish  a  Sow,  which  was  made 
hollow  to  contain  men,  and  was  composed  of  very 
strong  whole  timber,  hound  with  iron  hoops,  and 
covered  with  two  rows  of  hides,  and  us  many  of 
sheep-skins,  which  rendered  her  proof  against  musket- 
hall  or  steel  arrows.  The  back  part  was  left  open 
for  the  men  to  go  in  and  out  at  pleasure,  and  in  the 
front  were  doors  to  be  opened  when  the  Sow  was 
forced  under  the  wall,  which  was  done  with  little 
labour,  the  engine  being  fixed  on  an  iron  axle-tree. 
Captain  St.  Sauveur  (a  resolute  French  officer  in 
Melloniere's  regiment),  by  killing  the  engineer,  and 
two  or  three  men,  obliged  the  rest  to  retreat,  and 
he  then  fired  the  Sow."(*) 

A  mo\'able    tower    constructed  by  the  Royalists 
in  King  Cliarles's  Civil  War,  is  miscalled  "a  Sow" 

(*)  BuchntuLD.  1.  Lx.,  c,  26. — Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomua 
Randal,  of  Stradown,  £arl  of  Hurray,  and  nophow  of  Kobert  Brace. 
**  Sho  was  c&llod  Black  Aimcs,"  says  Robert  Lindnay.  "  because  aho 
woa  black-skinned." 

{*)  Life  of  King  William  III.,  vol.  iii..  p.  20.     Dublin.  1747. 
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by  the  Paritanical  chronicler,  and  was  evidently  out 
of  date  in  England.  It  appears  that  a  body  of 
Royalists,  about  400  strong,  marched  out  from  Here- 
ford with  the  design  of  surprising  Canon- Frome. 
When  they  came  in  front  of  the  house,  they  wheeled 
about  towards  Malvern  Hills,  to  meet  re-inforce- 
ments  from  Worcester.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Governor  of  Canon-Frome  sent  to  Colonel  Morgan, 
at  Gloucester,  to  come  to  his  assistance,  who  imme- 
diately marched  out  with  500  horse  and  20U  foot, 
and  proceeded  to  Ridley,  where  he  received  an 
accession  of  300  men.  However,  a  quartermaster  of 
Canon-Frome  with  a  dozen  horsemen,  accidentally 
came  upon  the  Royalists  at  Ledbury,  whilst  they  were 
refreshing  themselves,  and  being  panic-stricken  at  the 
sudden  apparition  of  the  enemy,  and  in  ignorance, 
doubtless,  of  their  numbers,  ran  away,  leaving  an 
engine  behind  them  which  they  had  prepared  for  the 
attack  of  the  castle.  "  The  engine,"  says  the  writer, 
*'wa8  such  a  one  as  the  like  hath  not  been  known 
since  these  wars ;  the  Roysters  call  it  a  Sow:  it  was 
carried  upon  great  wheeles,  and  to  be  drawn  with 
oxen ;  it  was  made  with  rooms  or  lofts  one  over 
another,  musquet  proof,  and  very  strong,  out  of 
which  were  holes  to  play  and  shoot  out.  It  was 
90  high,  that  it  was  above  all  the  works  of  Canon- 
Frome,  so  that  they  could  discharge  over  the  works ; 
besides  which,  a  door  opened  to  bring  them  into  the 
works,  out  of  which  a  bridge  went  for  their  entrance. 
The  garrison  was  then  in  such  a  condition,  that  had 
they  not  been  thus  disappointed,  in  all   probability 
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this  engine  had  eflfected  their  intended  design ;  but, 
God  be  praised,  it  was  prevented.  On  the  Lord's-day 
fullowing,  November  S)th,  Master  Jackson,  a  minister 
of  Gloucester,  having  information  thereof  in  the 
morning  (before  sermon),  gave  public  thanks  in  the 
pulpit  for  so  great  a  deliverance,  and  unexpected  and 
unlikely  preservation."  (a.o.  1645. — Vicars' Chronicle, 
entitled  Tlie  Bnrmng  Bmh  not  Cotimmed,  p.  318.) 

Froissart  gives  an  account  of  the  capture  of  the 
fortified  town  of  Roche-Millon  by  the  Earl  of  Derby 
in  1345,  which  is  worth  noting.  ^\Tien  the  Earl 
perceived  that  his  men  were  working  hard  without 
success,  and  were  falling  ai'ound  him,  he  ordered  them 
to  retire  to  their  quarters ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
he  made  the  country  i>eople  bring  in  a  great  store  of 
wood  and  fagOts  and  straw,  which  he  ordered  should 
be  thrown  into  the  fosse,  together  with  earth.  AVlien 
a  portion  of  the  fosse  had  been  thus  filled  up,  so  that 
it  was  possible  to  stand  close  under  the  walls,  he 
ordered  out  300  archers,  and  in  advance  of  them  200 
brigans,  well  protected  with  pa\4ses,  who  were  to 
work  at  the  walls  w^ith  pick-axes  and  mattocks, 
IMtlle  they  were  working,  the  archers  behind  them 
kept  up  incessant  dischai'ges  at  those  of  the  enemy 
who  showed  themselves  upon  the  walls.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  a  breach  was  made  sufficiently  wide 
for  the  cntnmce  of  ten  men  abreast,  and  so  the  place 
was  taken,  (i.  195.)  A  little  further  on,  we  find 
the  *'  Comte  Henry  Derby  *'  besieging  Keole,  stopping 
up  all  approaches,  so  that  no  provisions  could  enter 
the  town.     {Ibid,,  p.  197,) 
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ilines  were  also  employed  in  sieges  from  an  early 
loJ.  Richard  I.  sapped  the  fomidations  of  the 
walls  of  Acre  in  1191,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
subterraneous  passage  into  the  town.  Another  plan 
of  mining  was  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  down 
the  walls  and  towers.  The  roof  of  the  mine  was 
shored  up  with  wooden  props  until  the  mine  was 
completed.  The  props  were  then  set  on  fire,  and 
the  result  may  be  imagined.  (0  The  galleries  of 
these  mines  must  have  been  very  lai^e,  for  the 
miners  and  coimterminers  sometimes  met  and  fought 
in  them.  At  the  siege  of  Melun  by  Henry  V.  of 
Enghmd  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  held 
out  for  four  months,  the  King  and  the  Duke  fought 
in  a  mine  with  lances  against  two  of  the  garrison, 
and  several  knights  and  esquires  came  and  joined  in 
the  fray.(-)  And  it  appears  that  when  a  knight  was 
to  be  made  at  a  siege,  and  no  church  was  at  hand, 
the  candidate  kept  his  vigil  in  the  mine,  if  there 
were  one — a  good  test  of  courage  and  constancy. (^) 

In  sieges  of  large  towns,  lines  of  circumvallation 
were  traced.  In  the  instance  of  the  siege  of  Calais 
by  Edward  III.  a  complete  town  was  built  around 
the  walls;  and  the  castle  of  La  Roche-sur-Yon,  in 
Poitiers,  captured  by  the  English  in  1360,  had  been 
surrounded  by  the  besiegers.  (*) 

('}  Groso,  ii.  5. 

(*)  Monstrelet. 

(*)  Cpton. 

(*)  "Si  ordonniront  lea  dessiu  nommes  sftignenra  et  barons 
qni  I*  ^Unent  lear  sicgo  par  bonne  nuiniere  et  grand' ordonnanro : 
«t  Veneinmnereui  tout  avtour,  car  bien  ^toient  gena  a  oe  fiure." 
(Froiasart.  I  585.) 
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IntrcKlnction 
of  CasDon. 


Invention  of 
Gunpowder. 


Towards  tlio  middle  of  the  I'ourtceuth  centun*. 
cannon  had  been  used  both  in  the  field  and  at  sieges. 
This  new  means  of  destruction  was  destined  to 
change  before  long  the  whole  conditions  of  the 
attack  and  defence  of  strong  places.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century,  artillery  was 
still  of  little  importance,  but  it  obtained  a  great 
development  towards  the  middle  of  the  century. 
The  use  of  great  guns  in  sieges  would  produce — 
as  the  first  result — the  abandonment  of  hoards  and 
brettishes  of  wood,  and  tlie  substitution  of  machico- 
lation and  pierced  parapets  of  stone,  and  the  ulti- 
mate disuse  of  wooden  engines,  when  the  attack 
could  be  executed  by  batteries  at  a  distance. 

The  date  of  the  invention  of  that  marvellous 
powder,  the  subverter  of  established  principk\s,  and 
the  stem  regenerator  of  the  human  race — a  dis- 
covery, perhaps,  accidentally  made — is  veiled  in 
hopeless  obscurity. 

It  seems  strange  that  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able discoveries,  which  have  had  the  greatest  influence 
upon  the  progress  and  destinies  of  mankind,  are 
amongst  those  of  which  the  least  is  known  con- 
cerning their  authors.  We  shall,  in  all  probability, 
never  know  who  first  discovered  the  effects  of  this 
chemical  combination ;  but  by  negative  conversion 
we  are  able  to  point  out  those  who  did  not. 

The  invention  has  been  popularly  ascribed  to 
BeHhold  Schwartz,  a  German  monk  and  alchemist, 
and  the  year  assigned  to  it — 1320.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon,  in  his  Etudes  aur  te   Pam;  et  tAoeair  de 
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BF.RTHOLD    SCHWARTZ. 

VArfUlerie  (iii.  87),  gives  an  extract  from  a  MS.  in 
the  BibliotWque  Iiup^riale  of  Paris,  entitled,  "  Re^le- 
mieni  des  moHHoiea  iani  de  Prance  qu  EtranglreHr  The 
passage  in  question  has  reference  to  the  year  1354, 
and  is  uut  devoid  of  interest,  although  the  MS.  bears 
date  of  the  seventeenth  century.  "  Le  xvii*  may  mil 
trois  cent  cinquante-quatre,  ledit  seigneur  roy  estant 
aoerten^  de  Tinvention  de  faire  artillerie  trouvee  en 
Allemagne  par  un  moine,  nomme  Berthold  Schwartz, 
ordonua  aux  g^neraux  des  Monnoies  faire  diligence 
d'eutendre  qucHes  quantites  de  cuivre  estoient  audit 
royaume  de  France,  taut  pour  adviser  des  moyens 
d'iceui  faire  artillerie  que  semblablement  pour  em- 
pescher  la  vente  d'iceux  h,  estrangers  et  transport 
hors  le  royaume." 

His  Majesty  remarks  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
suspecting  the  authenticity  of  the  MS.,  and  that  the 
extract  is  given  not  for  the  purpose  of  founding  any 
belief  that  Berthold  Schwartz  was  the  inventor  of 
the  then  modem  artillery  (admitting  the  fact  that 
military  pyrotechny  had  been  long  known  and  prac- 
tised in  the  world),  nor  even  that  he  was  the  author 
of  any  improvement  in  it.  but  to  show  how  the 
tradition  survived  that  the  German  monk  was  the 
inventor,  and  that  King  John  of  France  deemed  the 
subject  of  gunnery  of  sufficient  importance  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  copper,  as  necessary  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  cannon. (0 

(*)  Dortholtj's  imputed  iUacotot;  liM  been  further  handed  donm 
to  pottteritj  by  a  picturu  In  tfa«  Musoo  degl*  Uffisi  lU  Florence,  painted 
by  Giaoomo  Crespt,  at  tho  end  of   the  fifioentb  centory.   which 
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KogwBMoo.         Tho    prior    claims    of    our    couutryman. 

Bacon — whatever  they  be — are,  however,  unques- 
tionable, as  the  compound  is  described  in  his  writing 
about  the  year  1270 — fifty  years  before  tlie  sup- 
posed discovery  of  Berthold.  But  Bacon  has  as 
little  title  to  the  invention  as  the  other,  nor  does 
he  make  any  claim  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  men- 
tions it  as  a  compound  used  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  for  making'  siiuilis  to  amuse  children. (') 

In  one  of  his  treatises,  De  Secreiibus  Operibu^ 
Arth  et  Nafura,  he  seems  to  have  mentioned  the 
three  ingredients  of  which  gunpowder  is  composed 
— saltpetre,  charcoal,  and  sulphur — but,  after  the 
manner  of  alchemists,  he  avoids  making  bis  meaning 
plain,  or  possibly  lie  had  the  human ity  not  to  record 
the  discovery  in  intelligible  language,  and  so  hides 
one  of  them,  charcoal,  under  an  anagram.  (-) 


rcprcBonta  the  Gorman  chemist  in  his  laboratory,  Burroimded  by 

several  assistants,  working  at  the  manufacture  of  gniipowder  in  a 
mortar,  u]ton  which  is  inscribed  **  Pulvts  ejicogitatus,  133-t  (the  same 
year  as  above),  Dnnia  Ihrthold  Schwartz" 

(*)  **  Ei  hoc  liuiicro  puerlU  quod  fit  in  muUis  mundi  parttbus,  sci* 
licet,  ut  instruinento  facto  ad  quuiititatom  poUicis  humuui,  ex  riolentia 
illius  Balis  qni  salpotrao  vocatnr,  tnm  horribilis  sonua  nascitur  in 
mptara  tarn  modicio  roi,  scilicet  nwdici  pergamcni,  quod  fortis 
tenitrui  sentiatur  cxccdore  vagitum  et  corruscatioucm  maximam 
sui  luiiiinis  jubar  excedit."  (Fratris  Bogerii,  Opus  Majiu,  p.  474. 
Lond.,  17112.) 

(*)  **  Sed  tamen  salia  petrae  Inru  Vi>po  Vir  Can  Z^EtmI  sulphuris ; 
et  sic  fac'ies  tonitrum  et  corruscationem,  si  scias  artificium.  Yidoaa 
tfimen  utrum  loquar  in  eenigmate  vel  sccnndum  verttatem/*  {Ve 
Hccreiia  Oporibue  Artis  et  Natnroi  et  (/e  NuUitate  AftifficB,  cap.  xi., 
p.  69.) — On  this  passage  the  Emperor  Napoleon  remarks,  "En 
fairtttiit  runa^^mmc,  on  trouvo  carvonu  pulvp.ri  it-ito,  qui  so  rap- 
proche  de  carhouiit  pulveie  trito"  {Etjtdet,  iii.  62.) — In  testing  this 
solution,  one  letter,  V,  will  be  found  unemployed. 
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Thus  the  claim  of  the  discovery  is  shifted  without 
difficultj-  from  Friar  Bacon,  who  does  not  pretend  to 
be  the  inventor,  but  only  the  compiler  of  a  liber 
i^ftittm,  or  treatise  on  pyrotechny.  It  is,  however, 
clear,  from  the  manner  of  his  writing,  that  he  was 
describing  something  new  in  science,  and  which  was 
known  but  to  a  few.  It  has  been  said  that  he  may 
have  acquired  his  knowledge  from  Arabic  writers,  or 
from  a  MS.  written  by  Marcus  G-rtecus  {Liber  iffninm 
ad  comburendos  Ao^ies),  wherein  not  only  the  ingre- 
dients, but  the  proper  proportions  are  given.  (*)  This 
MS.  is  without  a  date  affixed  to  it.  Beckman,  in  his 
History  of  Inventions,  says  :  "  Of  this  Marcus  Gnecns 
nothing  at  present  is  known.  According  to  some 
he  lived  in  the  ninth,  but  others  with  more  proba- 
bility place  him  in  the  thirteenth  century,"  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  assigns  about  the  same  date  to 
him.(^)  If  this  be  so,  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Ki>ger  Bacon.  In  the  Biograpkie  Generaie  he  is 
described  as  "probably  a  Greek  who  lived  towards 
the  tenth  century,  anterior  to  the  Arab  physician, 
Joan  Mesn^,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  who 
quotes  him.  The  Biblioth^que  Imperiale  powesse* 
two  copies  of  the  treatise  Liber  Ignium  (MSB.  No. 
7,150  and  7,15S),  one  apparently  of  the  fourteenth, 
the  other  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Hoefer,  iu  hi* 
appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  Hisioire  de  la  Ciintie, 
has  reproduced  in  e^ten90  this  curioas  MS*" 

i')  Dnteus.  Origins  tU$  Diam9mU$  aMhmim  4ttmM»dtmm  P- 1^* 

i')  £tudt4,  iii  15. 
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Another  profound  pliilosopher  of  the  thirteenth 
century  was  he  who  was  known  as  Albertus 
Magnus. (^)  He,  too,  was  accused  of  sorcery,  a  crime 
then  imputed  to  most  elevated  minds.  In  one  of  his 
nimierous  works,  De  Mlrabilibun  Mtindiy  he  gives  a 
p^Totechnic  formula,  which  evidently  was  the  subject 
of  the  age,  for  making  "  ilying  tire." 

A  fifth  contemporary  pyrotechnist  has  lately  been 
brought  under  notice  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave: — 
'*  Frater  Ferrarius,  or  Eflferarius,  who  flourished  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  of  whom  little  else  is  known 
except  that  he  is  claimed  as  belonging  to  one  of  the 
northern  pro\dnces  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  An 
inedited  epistle,  addressed  to  one  Ansebn,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Bodleian.  Purj>orting  to  be  translated 
from  (he  Arabic  into  Latin,  it  contains  a  selection 
of  eighty-eight  experiments,  detailed  with  great 
clearness.  The  MS.  appears  to  be  of  the  age  of 
Edwai-d  I.  Amongst  them  are  several  receipts  for 
making  '  Greek  fire '  and  '  flying  fire,'  the  second 
of  which  contains  the  mode  of  compounding  the 
nitrate  powder,  composed  of  1  part  of  sulphur,  2  of 
charcoal  of  the  wood  of  willow  or  lime-tree,  and 
i\  of  saltpetre,  to  l>e  very  finely  ground  UjXJn  marble 
or  por|)hyry.  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  minutely 
the  pyrotechnic  cases  in  which  the  powder  is  to  be 
contained,  after  which  the  powder  is  placed  in  a  tube 
at  your  pleasure,  either  to  be  made  to  fly  or  to  make 
thunder.     .     .     .     And  note  that  the  case  for  the 

(*)  A  Dominican,  bom  at  Laningen,  in  Soabta;  bishop  of  Batisbon 
in  1260 ;  died  at  Cologne  in  1230. 
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rocket  should  be  long  and  thin ;  bat  for  m^^Ttg 
thunder  short  and  thick,  and  half  filled,"  &c.(') 

Another  receipt  for  explosive  powder,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  eight  parts  of  saltpetre,  two  of  sulphur,  and 
one  of  charcoal,  is  found  in  a  MS.  once  forming 
part  of  the  Spebnan  collection,  lately  possessed  bv 
Air.  Hudson  Gumey :  **  T>e  mixtione  pulverifi  ad 
faciendum  le  Crake."  Le  Crake  is  evidently  a  cracker ; 
nothing  more  nor  less.  The  handwriting  of  the 
Spolman  receipt,  says  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  is  either 
at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  that  of  his  successor,  (-)  and  that  is  just 
the  time  that  Albert  the  Ghreat,  Roger  Bacon,  and 
probably  Marcus  Gnecus  were  writing  on  the  same 
subject,  and,  it  may  be  added,  perhaps  copjring  from 
the  same  book,  for  the  formulae  are  e\ndently  derived 
from  the  same  source.  Compare  the  prescription  for 
nitrate  powder,  as  given  above,  with  the  following 
pMBSge  of  the  treatise  of  Albertus  Magnus : — 

"  fynis  volans. — Accipe  libram  unam  sulphuris, 
libras  duas  carbonum  salicis,  libras  sex  salis  petrosi , 
quae  tria  subtilissime  terantur  in  lapide  marmore ; 
— postea  aliquid  posteriiis  ad  libitum  in  tunica  de 
papjTO  volanti  vel  tonitruum  faciente  pjnatur. 

"Tunica  ad  volaudum  de1>et  esse  longa,  graciliR, 
polvere  iUo  optimo  plena;  ad  faciendum  vero  toni* 
truum,  brevis,  grossa  et  semiplena." 

Now  hear  Marcus  Graecus  : — 

'*  Re, — Ace.  li,  I.  sulfuris  vivi;    U,  ii.  carbonum 

D  DedicOioB  to  Jtf^reftaiil  md  Friar,    (Fklgmre^  1837.) 
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tilliBe  (vel  cilli^e)  vel  snlicis  ;  vi.  //.  salispetrosi,  qi 
tria  subtilissime  terantm'  in  lapide  marmoreo.  Postea 
pulverem  ad  libitum  in  tunicu  reponatis  volatili,  vel 
tonitruum  facientem. 

^^  Nota. — Tunica  ad  volandum  debet  esse  gracilis 
et  longa,  et  cum  pra^dicto  pulvere  optime  couculcato 
repleta.  Tunica  vero  tonitruum  faciens  debet  esse 
brevis  et  grossa,  et  prsedicto  pulvere  semiplena,"  &c. 

The  con\^ction  conveyed  by  these  comparisons  is, 
that  as  these  formulse  so  exactly  coincide,  they  must 
have  been  derived  from  a  common  source.  Where 
was  it  ? 

A  sort  of  universal  belief  has  given  to  India  or 
China  the  credit  of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  de- 
structive compound.  Saltpetre,  its  chief  ingredient,  is 
found  in  quantity  in  Bengal,  and  in  the  north-west 
provinces  of  India,  and,  probably,  on  many  of  the 
vast  plains  eastward,  in  the  direction  of  China.  (^)  The 
bare  fact  of  its  being  found  there  is  no  proof  that  its 
chemical  amalgamation  was  known  to  the  natives, 
any  more  than  the  presence  of  coal  would  imply  a 
knowledge  of  steam  or  gas ;  yet,  if  it  were  not  found 
there,  one  could  decide  against  the  probability  of  that 
country  being  the  first  to  discover  its  uses.  The 
belief,  however,  rests  on  more  than  probabiUty — on 
the  authority  of  the  earhest  writers  on  Eastern  afiairs, 
before  and  after  the  Christian  era;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  a  motive  for  wilftdly  inventing  myths.  (-) 


4 


('}  Colonel  Andoraon  on  The  Ma^ufoHure  of  Crunj>(ne<ier(1862),  p. 4. 

(')  Uecuoii  det  Memoiret  sur  Ins  Cl^inoi^l,  turn.  ii..  p.  492,  quoted 

in  Etud08,  iii.  6. — Kees'  EitcydopeediOj  "  Gunpowder," 
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A  modern  writer,  Sir  Greorge  Staunton,  in  bis  account 
of  the  embassy  to  China  in  1792,  states  that  "  nitre 
is  the  natural  and  daily  produce  of  China  and  India ; 
and  there,  accordingly,  the  knowledge  of  gunpowder 
seems  to  be  coeval  with  that  of  the  most  distant 
historic  events.  Among  the  Chinese,  it  has  been 
applied  at  all  times  to  useful  purposes,  such  as 
blasting  rocks,  and  removing  great  obstructions,  and 
to  those  of  amusement,  in  making  a  vast  variety  of 
fire-works.  It  was  also  used  as  a  defence,  by  under- 
mining the  probable  passage  of  an  army,  and  blowing 
him  up."  (Vol,  ii..  p.  292.)  Without  citing  his 
authorities,  this  might  be  termed  begging  the  ques- 
tion, and  assimiing  a  theory  for  granted.  (*) 

A  coUeagne  of  his  in  tiie  embassy,  whom  he 
quotes — Captain  Parish — ^in  reference  to  the  embra- 
sures in  the  Great  "Wall  (which  is  said  to  have  been 
completed  b.c.  211),  goes  further  still,  and  observes: 
"  The  soles  of  the  embrasures  were  pierced  with  small 
holes,  similar  to  those  used  in  Europe  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  swivels  of  wall-pieces.  The  holes  appear 
to  be  part  of  the  original  construction  of  the  walls  ; 
and  it  seems  difficult  to  assign  to  them  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  resistance  to  the  recoil  of  fire- 
arms. The  field-pieces  seen  in  China  are  generally 
mounted  with  swivels,  for  which  these  holes  arc  well 
calculated ;  and  though  the  parapets  are  not  capable 
of  resisting  cannon-shot,  they  are  sufficiently  strong 
to  withstand  these  small  pieces/'  (ii.,  p.  19S.) 


<■)  See  -  Oa  the  Origin  cf  Gunpowder,'*  Un.  Ser.  /ounki/,  18S2, 
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Now  although  there  appears  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  Chinese  were  in  early  possession  of  a 
combustible  compound,  there  is  bo  evidence  that  it 
was  ever  used  as  a  projectQe  force,  and  we  must 
agree  with  Sir  George  Staunton  that  "  Its  force  had 
not  been  directed  through  strong  metallic  tubes,  as 
it  was  b}^  Europeans  soon  after  they  had  discovered 
that  composition."  {ii.  292.) 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  soon 
after  men  began  to  destroy  one  another — and  that 
was  at  a  very  early  period  in  human  history — the 
agency  of  fire  was  employed :  0  fire  and  sword 
became  almost  inseparable  terms. 

"Hi  jnculia,  iUi  certant  defeudere  sazis 
Moliriqite  i^netn^  ncrvoque  aptoro  sagittis.** 

^neid,  x.  131. 


Perhaps  the  first  stage  of  jirogress  in  the  incen- 
diary art  was  the  use  of  boiling  oils,  pitch,  and  other 
substances,  heated  by  the  action  of  fire,  employed  in 
the  defence  of  walled  towns.  Next  we  hear  of 
(before  the  Christian  era)  a  combustible  preparation, 
the  great  noise  and  flame  of  which — likened  to 
thimdcr  and  lightning — dismayed  the  assailants, 
The  conquering  army  of  Alexander  the  Great  was 
turned  aside  and  discomfited  in  the  Punjaub,  327 
B.C.,  by  such  apparently  supernatural  means.  From 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  described,  and  the  terror 
it  occasioned,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  knowledge 
of   it   was   confined  to    Asia.     The    circumstance  is 

(1)  See  Judges  iz.  49,  52. 
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mentioned  by  Phllostratus,  a  G^reok  writer  who  lived 
in  the  fii'st  years  of  the  Christian  era,  in  his  life  of 
Apollouius  Tyanneus.  Speaking  of  a  people  of  India, 
called  OxydracsD.  he  says  : — "  These  truly  wise  men 
dwell  between  the  rivers  Hyphasis  and  Ganges; 
their  country  Alexander  the  Great  never  entered, 
deterred  not  by  fear  of  the  inhabitants,  but,  as  I 
suppose,  by  religious  considerations ;  for  had  he 
passed  the  Hyphasis,  he  might  doubtless  have  made 
himself  master  of  the  country  all  round  them ;  but 
their  cities  he  could  never  have  taken,  though  he 
had  led  a  thousand  as  brave  as  Achilles,  or  three 
thousand  such  as  Ajax  to  the  assault,  for  they  come 
not  out  to  the  field  to  fight  those  who  attiick  them, 
but  these  holy  men,  beloved  by  tlie  gods,  overthrow 
their  enemies  with  tempests  and  thunderbolts,  shot 
from  their  walls.(^)  It  is  said  that  the  Egyptian 
Hercules  and  Bacchus,  when  they  overran  India, 
invaded  this  people  also,  and  having  prepared  war- 
like engines,  attempted  to  conquer  them ;  they  in 
the  meantime  made  no  show  of  resistance,  appearing 
perfectly  quiet  and  secure  ;  but  upon  the  enemy's 
near  approach,  he  was  repulsed  with  storms  of  light- 
ning, and  thunderbolts,  hurled  upon  him  from  above." 
(Lib.  ii.,  cap.  xiv.) 

The  ancients  were  always  poetical  in  their  ex- 
pressions. Dion  Cassius  reports  that  Caligula  had 
machines  which  imitated  thunder  and  hghtning.  0) 


(']  *0u  yao  ftidxoyroi  toI^  wpo(r§iQovat¥  6X\A  Siotntfttiat^  rt  sal  tfKtjvroi^ 
(')  Bcram  BoJtuinorumf  lib.  lix. 
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H  Seneca  compares  to  thunder  tlie  noise  occasioned  bj*" 

H  the  bahstaj  and  scorpions  casting  forth  javelins. 
H  ^neasa  the  tactician,  who   lived  about  300   B.C., 

H  has   bequeathed    the   formula   by   which    "an   inex- 

H  tinguishable  conflagration  "  can  be  produced.     "  Take 

■  some  pitch,  sulphui-,  tow,  manna,  incense,  and  the 

H  parings  of  those  gummy  woods  of  which  torches  are 

H  made ;    set  fire  to  the  mixture,  and  throw  it  against 

H  the  object  which  you  wish  to  reduce  to  ashes."  Q) 
H  AmmianuB  MarceUinus,  a  Roman  historian  of  the 

H  fourth    cei^tury,    in    describing   this    fire,    urges    the 

H  necessity  of  projecting  it  by  means  of  an  arrow  shot 

H  gently  from  a  supple  bow,  because  if  shut  rapidly,  the 

H  composition  might  be  extinguished;  but  the  flame, 

H  when  it  comes  in   contact  with  a  substance,  bums 

H  with  such  tenacity,  that  water  only  inflames  it  the 

H  more,  and  it  can  only  be  extinguished  by  smothering 

"  it  with  dust.  {') 

[hwk  Fire.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  an  inflammable  composition  was  made 
known  to  the  rulers  of  Byzantium,  and  immediately 

^  adopted  by  them.      According  to  the  historians  of 

H  the  Lower  Empire,   the  invention   is   attributed    to 

^^^  Callinicus,  an  architect  of  Heliopolis,  who  came   to 

^^1  Constantinople   in   the   year   C73,  at   the  period   of 

H^  the  siege  of  it  by  the  Arabs.     By  its  influence  the 

H  Saracenic  fleet  was  destroyed  in  the  next  year.(^) 
^m  This  composition  is  known  as  Greek  fire,  "/eu 

L 


(')  Chap.  rav. 

(*)  Lib.  xxii.,  cap.  iv. 

{*)  it'eo  Ludovic  Lalanne,  Esaai  tur  lefeu  gr^geoie. 
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f/regroh^^  or  yn.yo7>  in  the  Freucli  chrouides  aud 
romances,  and  "  f}T  gregys"  in  the  English,  The 
nature  of  its  composition  was  ordered  to  be  kept  as 
a  profound  state  secret  by  the  rulers  of  Byzantium  : — 
"  Thou  shouldst  above  all  things,"  wrote  the  Em- 
peror Constantino  Porphyrogcnnetus  to  his  son,  "  direct 
3*our  care  and  your  attention  to  the  liquid  fire,  which 
is  thrown  by  means  of  a  tube ;  and  if  the  secret  is 
dared  to  be  asked  of  thee,  as  it  has  often  been  of  me, 
thou  must  reftise  and  reject  this  prayer,  stating  that 
this  fire  had  been  shown  and  revealed  by  an  angel 
to  the  great  and  holy  Christian  Emperor  Constantine. 
By  this  message,  and  by  the  angel  himself,  it  was 
enjoined  to  him,  according  to  the  testimony  of  our 
fathers  and  forefathers,  to  prepare  this  fire  but  for 
Christians  only,  aud  solely  in  the  imperial  city ; 
never  to  divulge  it,  uor  allow  it  to  be  shown  to  any 
nation  whatever.  And  that  great  Emperor  [Constan- 
tine Pogonatus],  to  make  certain  of  his  successors' 
secrecy,  caused  to  be  engraved  on  the  holy  table  of 
the  Church  of  God  curses  against  whoever  should 
dare  to  reveal  it  to  a  foreign  nation.  He  decreed 
that  the  traitor  should  be  considered  as  unworthy  of 
the  name  of  Christian,  or  of  any  trust  or  honour  ; 
that  were  he  possessed  of  any  dignity,  he  should  be 
deprived  thereof.  He  proclaimed  him  anathematised 
for  ever;  he  declared  him  infamous,  whosoever  he 
might  be — emperor,  primate,  prince,  or  subject — who 
should  attempt  to  violate  this  law."(^) 

(')  i)c  J(/"i('njVran<fo  7m;>tfrio,  c.  xUi.,  in  Menrsius,  vol.  ri. — Ban- 
dori.  Imperium  Ori<!ntaley  I.  (U. 
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TIio  injunction  was  steadfastly  observed,  and 
"  Greek  fire*  remained  a  secret  for  centuries.  The 
very  mystery  that  surrounded  it  probai)lY  invested  it 
with  greater  imporbiuce  than  it  really  deserved.  The 
Emperor  Leo  the  Philosopher,  who  died  in  911, 
father  of  Constantine  PorphjTogennetus,  wrote  a  mili- 
tary treatise,  in  which  some  details  are  given  of  the 
manner  of  employing  the  fire  ;  but,  with  this  ex- 
ception, no  account  of  the  composition,  or  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  used,  was  published — at  least 
in  any  work  that  has  descended  to  us — although  its 
employment  was  undoubtedly  the  means  of  pi"olong- 
ing  the  existence  of  the  Greek  Empire.  It  is  not 
uutil  the  year  1I()(>,  that  the  Princess  Anna  Com- 
neua,  in  writing  the  history  of  the  life  of  her  father, 
the  Emperor  Alexis,  breaks  the  silence,  and  tells  us 
what  it  was.  Resinous  gums,  reduced  to  powder 
and  mixed  with  sulphur,  poured  into  hollow  canes  or 
tubes,  one  end  of  which  was  lighted,  and  the  contents 
blown  out,  if  possible,  into  the  eyes  of  the  enemy, 
was  the  simple  prescription.  Subsequent  accounts 
by  various  authors  give  a  far  more  complicated 
mixture.  In  naval  combats  it  was  most  efficacious, 
where  the  effects  of  fire  were  likely  to  prove  the  most 
disastrous.  In  au  action  against  the  Pisans  by- 
Alexis,  the  fire  was  emitted  through  metal  tubes  at 
the  prows  of  vessels — which,  being  made  to  resemble 
the  head  of  some  monster,  gave  the  appearance  of 
fires  being  spouted  out  of  their  mouths.  The 
barbarians  were  dismayed  at  the  unaccustomed  sight 
of  fire,  which,  instead  of  burning  upwards  as  in  due 
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course,  coulil  bp  tliroctod  at  will  agaiust  objects  cither 
below  or  on  either  side.  (^) 

The  Moslems  at  this  period  of  course  were  not 
in  possessioa  of  the  secret;  if  they  had  ever  pos- 
sessed it,  it  had  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  as  it  is 
now.  In  the  eleventh  century  they  had  attained  t^) 
it — when  or  whence  acquired  does  not  appear — but 
all  the  historians  of  the  Crusades  make  repeated  men- 
tion of  the  disastrous  effects  produced  by  the  artificial 
fire  employed  by  the  Mussulmans,  Joinville,  who 
was  an  eye-witness  of  its  effects,  describes  the  terror 
it  occasioned  among  the  commanders  of  St.  Louis's 
army  in  I2W.  "It  was/'  says  he,  "the  most 
horrible  thing  that  I  had  ever  seen."  The  vessels 
containing  the  fire  were  projected  from  engines  called 
^erriireftt  or  by  means  of  great  darts  from  arbalentes 
mr,  "  The  Christian  warriors  were  recommended 
every  discharge  to  prostrate  themselves  on  their 
elbows  and  knees,  and  cry  mercy  to  our  Lord."(') 
Its  unctuous  nature  enabled  it  to  stick  to  the  objects 
against  which  it  was  thrown,  the  effects  of  which 
would  be  increased  in  a  hot  and  dry  climate.  A 
monkish  historian,  describing  the  siege  of  Aeon  or 
Acre,  gives  utterance  to  the  popular  belief : — 

"  Pereat  d  ulinazn  ignis  liujus  vcua, 
Non  euim  oxtiii^iiittir  ai\nh  sod  aroim. 


Ignis  hio  oxterminat  tantum  Christianos, 
lucanbatus  namqae  eat  per  illos  prophanos, 
Ab  hoc  perpetuo  Ohristo,  libera  non." 

Monacku4  Florent.  de  Ej^uynat,  Aconenti. 

(*)  Aloj'uid  (transliitod),  liv.  xiii.,  odit.  Paris,  1672. 
(')  UUtoire  dn  roy  Saint  Loy$. 
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A  diiFerent  sentiment  from  that  expressed  by  Philo- 
stratus  of  the  "  holy  men,  beloved  by  the  gods,  who 
overthrew  their  enemies  with  tempests  and  thun- 
derbolts!** Procopius,  speaking  of  a  similar  fiery 
agency,  says  the  Greeks  call  it  the  "  oil  of  Medea/* 
as  though  it  was  an  infernal  preparation  of  that 
sorceress.  (^) 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Crusaders  were 
long  In  ignorance  of  the  secret,  but  no  doubt  pre- 
judice blinded  them  to  the  expediency  of  being 
taught  by  an  enemy,  and  that  enemy  an  infidel. 
Moreover,  an  art  which  rendered  courage  and  physical 
strength  useless  was  looked  upon  as  abhorrent  to 
sentiments  of  religion  and  the  honour  of  chivalry.  (-) 
"  When  a  catapult  was  first  seen  at  Laceda^mon.*' 
writes  Camden,  (^)  "  Archidanius  exclaimed,  *  0  Her- 
cules !  now  mankind  is  come  to  an  end.'  But  what 
would  he  have  said  had  he  seen  the  cannon  or  great 
ordnance  of  our  age,  which  make  all  ancient  engines 
to  cease,  that  it  might  seem  to  have  been  invented  by 
practice  of  the  devil  to  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
as  the  only  enemy  of  true  valour  and  manful  coura- 
geousness  by  murdering  afar  off."  ^Vliat  would  the 
venerable  historiographer  himself  have  said  had  lie 
witnessed  the  riHed  ordnance  of  the  present  day? 

Poets    and  divines  appear  to   have  conspired  to 
represent  it  as  the  invention  of  demons,  or  men  of 

(*)  Ayyeta  8i  Oeiov  re  xnt  &iT^a\rov  i^ir\tj<rafiei*ot  rai  ^op/iacov,  3ircp< 
Mifdot  fi€v  vapQav  Ka\oviiiv,'fiXXnv€^  it  Mif^etaf  eXatov.  {Da  BelLGoUh^ 
iv.  11.) 

(5)  Soo  Favfe  and  Reignauii  Du  Feu  Grigeoia^  p.  210. 

(•)  Remaine$  (AHUUrie),  p.  267. 
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flemoniacal  disposition,  and  also  as  the  resort  of 
cowardice.  Petrarch  leads  the  way.  Melancthon 
refers  the  invention  to  "  Diabolo  architecto."  Oxir 
own  Milton  sings : — 


'*  In  hollow  cube  he  truned 
His  devilish  engineering.'* 

Camden  and  Spelman  iake  a  higher  and,  perhaps, 
a  more  just  view  of  the  subject.  "  Some  there  are," 
says  the  former,  "which  think  that  thereby  hath 
been  the  saving  of  many  lives ;  for  that  sieges,  before 
the  common  use  of  them,  continued  longer,  to  the 
greater  loss  of  people,  and  more  fields  were  foxight 
with  slaughter  of  greater  multitudes."  Sir  Henrj- 
Spelman  is  bolder  still.  He  describes  the  gun  as 
''Machina  ad  stabilienda  Humana  Imperia,  potius 
quam  ad  delendum  humanum  genus.  Execrantur 
pacis  in%'idi  banc  machiuam :  mihi  autem  semper  visa 
est  non  sine  Dei  opt.  max.  providentia  revelata." 
Do  we  not  now  sometimes  hear  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed, that  no  courage  will  bo  required  when  the 
seaman  is  enclosed  in  the  armour  of  the  ironclad? 
Whatever  the  inventive  genius  of  man  can  contrive 
which  shall,  on  the  whole,  shorten  the  duration  of 
the  calamity  of  war,  or  mitigate  its  evils,  however 
on  a  first  view  it  may  appear  to  bear  Hxe  stamp  of 
cruelty,  is  really  a  great  triumph  for  humanity. 

In  the  metrical  romance  of  Richard  C(Bur  de 
Lyon,  the  king  is  represented  as  scattering  Greek 
fire  on  Saladin's  ships  at  the  siege  of  Acre.  Possibly 
this  may  have  been  the  case,  as  that  eminent  warrior 
VOL.   11.  TS 
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was    not    remarkable    for    his    subservience    to    tbe 
decrees  of  the  Church  : — 

"Kyug  Richard,  out  uf  his  golyc. 
Caste  iryldc-f)T  into  the  skeye. 
And  fjT  Grogoya  into  the  see, 
And  al  on  fyr  wor  thd. 


The  see  brent  all  off  for  GregeyB." 


Eoger  de  Hoveden  records  that  Philip  Augustus  of 
France  used  it  at  the  siege  of  Dieppe,  for  burning  the 
English  vessels  in  that  harhoui*.  (^)  Even  after  the 
use  of  gunpowder  as  a  propelling  agent,  we  are  told 
that  the  garrison  of  Ypres,  when  besieged  by  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich  in  1383,  successfully  defended 
itself  with  "  stones,  arrows,  lances,  Greek  fire,  and 
missiles  called  guns."(-) 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  the 
restoration  of  Greek  fire  into  modem  service.  Grose 
states  than  an  English  chemist  received  in  his  time 
an  annual  allowance  for  keeping  secret  a  composition 
of  this  nature,  the  Government  being  unwilling  to 
increase  the  destruction  and  cruelty  of  war  (i.  373), 
and  in  a  French  Easai  sur  lee  preiendues  decouverfes 
vouvellea,  published  in  1803,  it  is  stated  "le  secret 
du  feu  gregeois  a  ete  retrouv^  en  France  sous  le 
miuist^re  du  Due  d'AiguiCon." 

It  would  be  strange  if  the  "  secret"  were  recovered 
in  the  present  day.     The  Evening  Freeman  of  Decem- 

(')  "  Veuieutes  ad  villain  do  Depe,  quod  rex  Augli»  pivulo  ante 
re-aedificavorat,  combud8crunt  cam,  ct  naves,  quaa  in  portu  ei*ant, 
injecto  igne  Gnoco,  in  cincren  rodigenint."    (a.d.  1196,) 

(*)  Walsingham,  Hini,  Angl,  p.  30. 
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ber  10,  1866,  has  the  following  paragraph: — "A 
most  important  aud  extensive  seizure  was  made  this 
day  by  the  detective  force  at  Ballybough  Koad,  North 
Strand,  From  information  received,  the  officers,  it 
appears,  proceeded  to  premises  situate  in  the  above 
locality,  and  after  effecting  an  entrance  they  disco- 
vered a  large  quantity  of  'liquid'  or  'Greek  fire,* 
and  all  the  materials  employed  in  its  manufacture. 
The  material  was  removed  in  a  float  to  the  stores  in 
the  Lower  Castle-yard,  where  it  now  lies." 

Up  t<i  this  stiige  of  inquiry,  the  composition  has 
been  regarded  only  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  the 
enemy,  or  setting  fire  to  his  works,  and  was  nothing 
more  than  a  rocket  or  cracker.  But  who  first  con- 
fined the  powder  in  an  iron  instead  of  a  paper  case, 
and  made  it  do  additional  duty  by  propelhng  a 
missile,  will  probably  never  be  ascertained ;  but  be- 
tween 132G  and  1340,  the  invention  was  adopted  by 
everj^  country  of  the  then  civilised  world.  So  stimu- 
lated was  the  inventive  genius  even  of  those  torpid 
times,  by  the  surprising  nature  of  the  new  power,  that 
cannon  were  constructed  to  a  size  at  least  only  sur- 
passed at  the  present  time.  We  read  of  a  lx)nibartl 
cast  in  1453,  15  feet  long,  and  weighing  15,350  lbs., 
which  threw  stone-shot  of  18  inches  in  diameter,  of 
an  estimated  weight  of  300  lbs.  (^)  In  1807,  when 
Sir  Juhn  Duckworth  passed  the  Dardanelles,  his  shij>s 
were  severely  injured  by  stone-shot,  weighing  between 
700  and  SOO  lbs.,  moat   likely  conj'rhreH  of  the   big 


\')  UtiuUt,  iiU  hv.  I,  ch.  iv.,  \>.  130. 
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gtin  said  to  have  been  cast  by  Urban,  a  Hungarian 
engineer,  for  Maliomet  II.,  to  batter  the  walls  of 
Constantinople  in  1453,(*) 

The  manufacture  of  gunpowder  appears  at  first 
rder.  to  havc  been  Limited  to  a  simple  mixture  of  the 
three  ingredients  in  equal  parts.  In  1410,  the  pre- 
parations were  :  saltpetre,  3  ;  sulphtir,  2  ;  charcoal,  2. 
In  1480,  saltpetre,  8  ;  sulphur,  3  ;  charcoal,  3.  In 
1520,  saltpetre,  4  ;  charcoal,  1  ;  sulphur,  1.  In  ir)47, 
saltpetre,  6;  sulphur,  Ij  charcoal,  l.(^)  The  pro- 
portions adopted  in  England  for  military  purposes  at 
the  present  date  are  in  100  parts — 75  saltpetre,  15 
charcoal,  10  sulphur. 

Powder  was  at  first  not  corned  or  grained,  but 
used  in  the  form  of  dust,  "  mealed,"  as  it  was  termed. 
Subsequently  two  kinds  of  powder  were  used,  one  in 
its  nieak^d  state,  for  priming  only,  as  being  more 
readily  ignited  by  the  match,  which  was  termed 
serpentine;  the  other  corned  or  granulated  for  tlie 
charge  in  the  barrel.  In  a  return  of  supplies  de- 
livered at  the  Tower  in  1559,  we  find  "  800  lbs.  of 


(>)  Creftsy's  Otiomof^'  Turl-s,  p.  120.— Jamea's  Kaval  Wisf.—G\h- 
bon*a  Dedmet  vol.  ii.,  ch,  cxviii. — In  tbo  Thesaurus  of  Martini  and 
Daraiul,  there  is  a  uorrative  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  in  which 
occurs  the  following  pafsi^e : — "On  dit  sicgo  s'y  avoit  plusicurs 
bombai'dca  et  aiitres  instruments  ponr  abutro  lo  mur  ct  entre  les 
iiutros  une  grando  humbordo  de  metail,  tirant  pierre  de  neuf  espaulx 
et  quatre  dois  d'entour,  et  pesant  mille  quatre  cons  cinquante  uue 
livres,  les  autres  tirans  dix  ou  douze  cenbeners ;  Icsquellc^  bom- 
bardcs  tiroient  choscon  jour  dc  coct  a  bix-\'ingt  coups  et  dui-a  cecy 
cinquante-cinq  jours ;  pur  quoy  on  oompte  qu'ils  employerent 
fhascun  jour  mille  livres  do  poudro  do  bombarde,"  &c.  (Edit.  1717 ; 
torn.  i..  p.  I.HID.) 

(•)  Nye  (Nathaniel),  Art  of  Gunnery ^  Ac.    8vQ.    Loud,  1647. 
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serpentine   powder  at  Sd.   the  lb.,  and   475  lbs.   of 
come  powder  at  lOd.  the  lb."  {Archaoi.y  xxxvii.  48L) 

From  a  book  of  accounts  of  Edward  III/s  house- 
hold expenses,  it  appears  that  from  December  25th, 
1344,  to  the  ISth  of  October,  1347,  pajTnent  was 
made  for  912  lbs,  of  saltpetre,  and  86G  lbs.  of  quick 
sulphur  for  the  King's  guns  {pro  fftinnis  suis).^}) 
The  fact,  that  a  few  weeks  before  the  King  set  out 
on  his  expedition  to  France,  and  three  months  before 
the  battle  of  Cressy,  the  keeper  of  the  King's  armour 
was  employed  in  preparing  gunpowder,  is  important 
corroborative  evidence  of  Edward  having  gims  at 
Crecy. 

In  September,  1347,  the  King  being  still  at 
Calais,  2,021  lbs.  of  saltpetre  were  bought  at  Is.  6d. 
per  lb.,  and  466  lbs.  of  quick  sulphur  at  8d.  per  lb. : 
a  very  high  price  for  these  ingredients.  (-)  It  will 
be  observed  here  that  charcoal  is  not  included.  No 
doubt  it  was  mixed  with  the  other  two  ingredients, 
but  being  easily  procurable  at  any  time  it  was  not 
kept  in  store. 

Richard  II.,  In  1378,  directed  Thomas  Norwich 
to  purchase,  among  other  things,  **  two  great  and  two 
lesser  engines  called  canons,  600  stones  for  the  same, 
and  for  other  engines  \  also  300  lbs.  of  saltpetre, 
100  lbs.  of  quick  sulphur,  and  1  ton  of  willow  char- 
coal "(3) 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  an  enterprising  mer- 
chant of  London,  John  Judde,  who   was  skilled  in 

C)  ArdtMol.,  iTTii.  382.         (?)  Ihid.         {f)  Bjiner,  viL  187. 
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devising  warlike  instruments,  made  at  his  own  ex- 
pense sixty  guns  called  serpeBtines,  "  and  also  stuff 
for  gonnepowdre,  of  saltpietre  and  sulphur,  to  the 
weight  of  XX.  tonne"  (no  mention  of  charcoal)  ;  which 
lie  offered  to  deliver  to  the  King's  use,  on  certain 
conditions ;  in  consideration  of  which  good  ser\'ices 
the  King,  by  letters  patent  dated  December,  1456, 
constituted  him  Muster  of  the  Ordnance  for  hfe.(*) 

Mr.  Hewitt  (J/ic,  Arm.,  iii.  682)  calls  attention 
to  the  curious  fact  of  contraband  goods  being  smug- 
gled into  England  at  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  the  chief  smuggler  being  no  less  a  personage 
than  Sir  Thomas  Gresham— the  receivers  the  Queen's 
ministers — and  the  "  smuggler  s  cave."  the  Tower  of 
London  !  "  You  shall  undyrstand,"  writes  Gresham, 
"  that  every  piece  of  doble  geyne  velvet  is  one  thow- 
sand  weight  of  corrin  powdyr  (corned  powder),  and 
one  piece  of  velvet  of  pill  and  a  halfe  is  1  m.  waight 
of  serpentyne  powder.  You  must  devyse  some  waye 
whereby  the  thinges  may  be  secretly  conveyed  to 
the  Tower.  If  it  is  discovered  (at  Antwerp),  there 
is  nothing  short  of  death  with  the  searcher  and  with 
him  wlio  enters  it  at  the  custom-house."  About  this 
time,  Gresham  imported  200,000  weight  of  serpentine 
powder  at  £3  the  cwt.  ;  100,000  weight  of  corned 
powder  at  £3  6s.  8d.  the  cwt.  ;  saltpetre,  sulphur, 
anns,  armour,  and  hand-gims,  amounting  altogether 
to  £108,90(5  13s.  4d.(^) 


4 


4 


4 


(^)  Excerpta.  HisUyi-ica  (Bontley),  p.  10. 
('}  Burgoo's  Life  of  Sir  T.  Greahani,  i,  286. 
ments  are  in  the  S.  P.  0.,  ad  an,  1559-60. 


-The  original  docu- 
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At  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
public  attention  was  drawn  to  the  necessity  of  esta- 
blishing at  home  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
which  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  imported  from 
abroad,  and  had  been,  as  at  the  present  time,  an 
open  trade;  but  the  Government  being  compelled, 
by  the  menacing  attitude  which  Spain  had  assumed, 
to  provide  more  efficient  means  of  defence,  com- 
menced the  granting  of  patents  for  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder,  which  constituted  it  a  monopoly  in 
the  hands  of  those  whom  the  Government  thought 
fit  to  entrust  with  the  privilege.  The  first  establish- 
ment of  gunpowder-mills  of  any  importance  appears 
to  have  been  at  Long  Ditton,  near  Kingston,  in 
Surrey,  set  on  foot  by  George  EveljTi,  grandfather 
of  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Evelyn.  He  had  mlDs 
also  at  Leigh  Place,  near  Godstone,  in  the  same 
county.  The  mills  at  Faversham,  in  Kent,  were 
also  in  operation  in  the  same  reign, (') 

In  one  of  the  Burghley  papers  (Lansd.  MSS..  No. 
58,  art.  63),  entitled,  Commodiiies  and  Discommoditien 
as  may  grow  by  ike  Making  of  Peter,  dated  January, 
15S8,  certain  persons  petition  for  a  charter  to  seek 
and  search  for  saltpetre,  with  other  powers  ;  and  they 
offer  to  supply  the  Queen  with  all  the  powder  they 

make  at  Sd.  the  pound. 

"a.d.  1588,  January  25. — Evelyn  George,  Willes 
Bichard,  and  Evelyn  John. — Saltpetre  for  gunpowder. 
A  licence  granted  to  digg  and  worke  for  salt  peter 

0)  A  Short  Afcount  of  the  Sarly  Mem^faehan  of  Gnitpotoder  in 
England,  hy  W.  H.  Hart  (1355). 
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within  the  realme  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  well 
within  her  Ma*^**  owne  proper  landes  and  possessions, 
as  also  within  the  lanfls  and  possessions  of  anie  her 
Ma*^**  subjects,  except  the  citic  of  London  and  twoe 
myles  distant  ronnde  aboute,  and  the  counties  of 
Yorke,  Northumberland,  Westm'land»  Cumberland, 
and  the  Bishoppricke  of  Durham,  during  the  terme  of 
eleven  years,  and  with  this  pviso,  that  they  make  upp 
againe  and  lay  all  such  places  as  shalbe  by  them 
digged  in  as  good  state  as  they  found  the  same. 
Subs,  by  the  L.  Treas.,  and  prouved  by  Mr.  Winde- 
bancke."(^) 

*'a.d.  1604. — Evelin  John,  Harding  Richard,  and 
Evelin  Eobei-t,  Esqs. — Gunpowder.  A  grant  for  21 
years  for  the  furaisliing  of  his  Highness'  store  of 
gonnepowder,  &c.,  that  they  maj^  make  within  England 
and  Ireland  all  manner  of  saltpeter  and  gonnepowder ; 
and  that  they  may  enter,  break  up,  and  digge  in  all 
convenient  places  for  saltpeter,  they  repayring  such 
places  again,  with  authonty  to  take  carts  after  4*^- 
the  mile,  not  compelling  them  to  travel  above  ix. 
miles,  nor  laden  with  more  weight  than  20c.  to  the 
lode,"  &c.(^) 

In  1607,  "a  license  and  graunt"  were  conferred  on 
the  Earl  of  Worcester  for  the  making  and  working  of 
saltpetre  and  gunpowder  for  the  term  of  twenty-one 
years. 

This  privilege  was  often  most  grievously  abused ; 

(')  Ahridgment8  of  tl\^  Specifications  relating  to  Fir^-arms,  Ac 
Printed  by  order  of  tho  Commissioners  of  Patents.  Loudon,  1859. 
P.  19. 

0/Md. 
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in  fact,  it  is  a  question,  says  llr.  Hart,  wliether  the 
unlawful  acts  and  behaviour  of  these  saltpetre- men 
did  not  form  one  link  in  the  great  chain  of  events 
which  finally  led  to  the  overthrow  and  ruin  of  the 
unhappy  Charles  I. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament,  in 
1641,  was  "for  the  free  making  saltpetre  and  gun- 
powder within  the  kingdom,  which,"  says  Clarendon 
(vol.  i.,  book  iii.,  p.  402),  **  was  a  part  of  the  pre- 
rogative ;  and  not  only  considerable,  as  it  restrained 
that  precious  and  dangerous  commodity  from  vulgar 
hands,  but  as  in  truth  it  brought  a  considerable 
revenue  to  the  Crown ;  and  more  to  those  whom  the 
Crown  gratified  and  obliged  by  that  license.  The 
pretence  for  this  exemption  was  'the  unjustifiable 
proceeding  of  those  (or  of  inferior  persons  qualified 
by  them)  who  had  been  trusted  in  that  employment,' 
by  whom  it  cannot  be  denied  many  men  suffered ;  but 
the  true  reason  was  that  thereby  they  might  be  sure 
to  have  in  readiness  a  good  stock  in  that  commodity 
against  the  time  their  occasions  should  call  them/'O 

Possibly  Shakespeare  may  refer  to  the  advantages 
of  these  monopolists,  in  the  First  Fart  of  Kin^  Henry 
IV.  (act  i.,  scene  3) : — 


"  And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was, 
Thftt  villainoua  salt-pctro  should  be  digged 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth." 

Gtrs  is  the  fire-arm  or  weapon  which  forcibly  dis-  o*"^ 
charges  a  ball  or  other  hard  and  sohd  matter  through 


(0  JfVooaeim^t  Soc  Asd.,  voL  U.,  No.  4,  p.  216. 
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a  cylindric  tube.  In  common  parlance,  it  is  used 
denote  any  of  the  species  of  fire-arms,  pistols  and 
mortars  alone  excepted ;  but  in  the  more  restricted 
and  militar}'  sense,  it  refers  to  ordnance  alone. 

The  most  probable  ctjTnology  of  the  word  seems 
to  be  from  the  ancient  ballistic  engine,  man^oiia  ;{^)  a 
supposition  streiig-thened  by  the  fact  that  the  earliest 
"gonnes,"  like  the  mangonts^  were  employed  to  cast 
stones.  So  also  the  word  "cannon,"  derived  from 
canna,  designated  the  tube  by  which  Greek  fire  was 
directed.  What  were  called  cannon  by  the  French 
were  called  gonnes  by  the  English.  "  Guuna*  plures 
cum  magna  quantitatc  pulveris,"  says  Walsingham 
(p.  323),  were  captured  from  the  fleet  off  Sluys,  in 
lr386.  These  guns,  he  sa3's,  "Galli  canones  vocant" 
(p.  398). 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  first  authentic 
account  of  the  use  of  ordnance  by  Chrisiians  was  at 
Florence,  in  1320. (-)  From  an  expression  made  use 
of  by  Barbour,  in  his  metrical  Life  of  Boberl  Bruce^ 
it  has  been  inferred  by  many  that  Edward  ITT.  used 
guns  in  his  first  campaign  against  the  Scots,  in 
1327:— 

"  Twa  novolryiB  that  day  tha  saw 
That  forouth  in  Scotland  bad  been  nano. 
T^Tnbria  [creaUi]  for  hclmia  was  the  tane, 


The  tother  crakis  war  of  wor 
f  hat  tha  befor  herd  nevir  er." 


The  Bru8.  (Spalding  Club  edit,)»  ch.  cxli.,  p.  452. 


(J)  See  Mr.  Albert  Way's  notesi  in  the  Pr&mpiorium  Parvuhrum, 
on  the  word  *'  Gunne,"  p.  218. 

('}  Ri/orma^ioni  di  Flrenze^  xxiiL  65. — Conde   asserts  that  the 


aucB  m  WMM. 
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Now  if  "  cnkes  of 
certainly  have  been  a  Tecr 
vention,   oonsidenfep 
rapid  in  the  iluptiu 
first  aathentic  Fiend 
cannon  are  mentioned  m  m  Jiif . 

Barbour,  howeret, 
though,  probablj. 


AnJbs  at  the  nege  ot 
fbrth  globoB  of  fire  wkk  the 
daiCroyiag  waUb  mod  !•■» 
JtoAm  en  fvpoM.    9ra^  Ptoia»  QAkL 

Kiebla,  in  1257.) 

(')  This  doMM 
Imperial  Ltbraiy  ai  Fkria: — 
HouHn  de  Booloi^De,  ai  ea  el 
doe  dee  gaMee  da  RojBOBtre 
Boaeol  on  pot  de  fer  k  trabe 
qnanutte-huit  guroe  fcrrta  et 
caaees.  one  lirre  de  aalpitre  et 
poadre  poor  traire  ke  dix  garroa.  Doon^  a  Levre.  W  11*  jovr  de 
juillet  I'bd  mil  coc  trente  et  iniit.'*  Thia  afipears  to  lonv  been  pan 
of  the  armament  for  the  ezpeditioD  to  attack  SoBtlmaupUm,  wki^ 
wae  fitted  oat  at  Lenre  and  Harfleor.  (Laahaam,  BMiaik.  de  VEtoU 
des  Ckarie*,  2<^  8.,i.51.>~It  is  remarkable  tbat  the  firearm  ia  caDcd 
simplj  "  an  iron  pot***  a  proof  of  the  infiuicy  of  tke  art.  Here 
alao  aaltpetre  and  exilpbor  are  only  mentioned,  aa  in  otber  tiwtanrea 
belbre  cited,  bat  no  donbt  it  vas  mixed  with  charcoal.  The  Emperor 
Kapoleon  BpecuUtes  ingeniouglj  on  the  Btrvngth  of  the  powder  and 
the  weight  of  tlie  projectiles.  He  arrivea  at  the  conclufliou  tbat 
1  lb.  of  saltpetre  and  half  a  pound  of  solpbor  could  not  be  mixed 
with  more  th&n  half  a  pound  of  charcoal  without  losing  its  exploaire 
fairoe,  and  therefore  the  48  quarrels  had  to  be  discharged  with  21be. 
of  powder,  giving  about  Beven-tenths  of  an  ounce  for  each  charge, 
and  that  each  arrow  could  only  have  weighed  about  seven  ooDcee. 
lShtde$,  iii.  74.) 

*  Tlt«  ««rbeat  cpedmeiu  of  runocrr  irere  la  tb«  thApe  of  a  pot  or  moiijir,  which  majr 
tmd  to  stzsacibcs  Uw  a»«rtioii  that  Bvrthuld  Schwmrtx,  wbilsi  pounrtiiig  »  clMmiicKl 
tampottakam.  ta  bi>  tftortar.  *  ir*rk  (ron  the  fln  of  the  Ubormtorjr  ommi^J  It  loddvitlj 
t»  asplod*,  •tkattsrinir  the  mortAr  into  irieoea,  which  It  threw  to  »  dtituics.  BtnuA 
wish  ikto  pb«»oauDoa«  k*  eoaiid«Kd  bow  It  evold  b«  tnlwd  to  cMttnc  the  itoiioi  aad 
mows  thM  aiad  ia  ikgM. 
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Firet  Cannon 
in  En^laud. 


stance  just  mentioBed,  for  it  is  uncertain  when  he  was 
bom,  still  he  lived  in  the  times  of  which  he  wrote. 
He  was  a  high  dignitary  of  the  Church,  and  a  learned 
man.(^)  Mr,  EUis,  in  his  specimens  of  the  early 
English  poets,  says  that  Barbour  "  is  to  be  considered 
iu  the  double  character  of  historian  and  poet.  In  the 
first,  his  authority  is  quott*d  by  writers  who  imme- 
diately succeeded  him,  as  the  most  authentic  that  can 
be  adduced."  (i.  211,  edit.  1811.) 

Some  "novelty"  in  warfare  evidently  took  place 
in  1327- — a  fact  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten.  In 
an  earlier  place  in  his  poem,  speaking  of  the  siege 
of  Berwick  by  Edward  II.  in  1319,  and  of  Robert 
Bruce's  famous  defence,  he  states  that  the  besieged 
were  well  provided  with  gi-eat  engines,  and  cranes, 
and  springalds,  and  aU  appliances  "  to  defend 
castells" : — 

*'  Bot  gynnys  for  crakya  had  he  nane 

For  iu  Scotland  girt  than  but  wane 
The  usa  off  thaim  had  uot  bene  seue." 

He  docs  not  stij  ffo/iftes  hnt^yn,s  for  "  crakys."  Now 
surely  the  crakis  or  craks  of  war,  which  he  states  as 
having  made  their  first  appearance  in  Scotland,  were 
"  le^  craies/*  which  have  been  already  noticed,  and 
from  which  we  derive  our  word  *'  cracker." 

If  July,  1338,  be  the  first  notice  of  ordnance  in 
France,  the  English,  in  this  instance,  have  the  ad- 
vantage,   and    beat  the  French    by  a    month !      For 

(*)  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen. — "  Of  his  age  we  have  somo  indi- 
catious  which  load  to  the  couclusiou  that  ho  was  born  within  a  very 
few  years  after  Bruce'a  crowning  victory  of  Bannockbam."  (His 
lifo,  in  Th4i  2inu ;  printed  for  Spalding  Club.) 
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FIBST   3CtynO?K    OF 


among  tbe  stom  «f  Ae 

Tbwr,  in  June,  1SS8, 

five  chambers,  a 

bhot.     The  huge 

an  iron  cannon  wifii  two 

brass  with  one  chamber ;  IB 

had  one  cannon.     Two  inn 

are  also  mentioned ;  and  in  ti^  Kiaps 

robe  were  two  great  gnus  of  caff^O 

mony   here  is  nn4 

mention  of  cannon  in 

The  first  allosion  to  caanan  fay 
his  accoont  of  the  siege  of 
in  1340,  and  he  appears  to  take  fcr 
was  a  thing  weQ  known.  He  fxrw 
*  made  a  feint,  aa  if  thej  intended  Id 
but  it  was  so  well  prorided  wi&  good  sob 
and  grand^  arUllerie^  that  they  wovld  o«lj 
their  pains.  The  enemy,  howercr, 
the  approaches  to  the  town,  bat  tlwj 
retreat ;  "  car  ceox  du  Quesnoy  diKliqvlfcat  emm^m  <t 
bombardes  qui  jetoient  granda  camaax."  fL  9^.)  Xo 
particular  stress  is  laid  on  tiie  &ct  tbat  artiDaj  waa 
then  employed ;  it  may  therefore  be  infiefred  thai  he 
knew,  and  supposed  that  others  knew,  of  its  ha%iag 
been  used  before.  Intimate  relations  existed  between 
England  and  HainauH  at  that  time.  Edward  had 
married  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Hainault, 
and  political  and  commercial  interests  boimd  the  two 


P5  XicolM'a  nUi,  oftU  Bo^tl  Sory.  U.  186. 
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countries  in  close  bonds  of  amity.  A  large  body  of 
Hainaultiers  formed  part  of  Edward's  expedition  in 
1327,  and  soon  aft^r  the  termination  of  that  he  m 
led  an  army  into  Flanders,  and  fought  with  the  " 
Hainaultiers  against  the  French ;  and  the  King  was 
probably  indebted  to  the  Flemings  for  the  powerful 
auxiliary  of  artillery  which  contributed  to  the  success 
of  his  Frencli  campaigns. 

Whether  Edward  III.  employed  cannon  at  Crecy    H 
is  a  question  wliieh  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.    ^ 
Villani,  and  the  author  of  the  Grandes  Chrontqitea  de 
St.  Benin,  say  he  did.(^)     Froissart  does  not  mention   | 
them ;  therefore  it  has  been  urged   that  there  were 
none,  on  the  grounds  that  Villani,  who  was  a  long  fl 
way  off  from  the  scene  of  actioUj  and,  as  an  ItiJian, 
might   be    excused     for    endeavouring    to    attribute 
the  tergiversation  of  the  Genoese   cross-bowmen   to 
extraordinary   causes,   whilst    the   other  would    feel 
interested  in  the  repulse  of  so  large  a  French  army  by 
a  small  English  one. 

If  there  were  anything  in  this  latter  supposition, 
it  might  be  said  on  the  other  side  that  the  same  seuti- 


(')  "  E  ordlno  il  re  d*  Ingliilterra  i  siaoi  arcieri,  che  n'  haj*eA 
gran  quantitii  eu  per  le  carsa,  e  tali  di  actio,  e  con  bombarde,  che 
Booltavano  pollottolo  di  ferro  con  fuoco  per  impaurire  e  disertore  i 
Cavulli  dc*  Francesci  .  .  .  sanza  i  colpi  deUe  bombai-dc  cho  facicno 
&i  gi'audo  trcmuoto  c  romorc  cbo  parca  cbe  iddio  tona^ee,  con 
gi*andi3  uccisione  di  gcute  o  sl'ondamento  di  CavaUi.*'  (ViUoni,  UUi, 
Floretitina:  Murutori,  xiii.) 

**  Li^quiculx  Anglais  getteront  trois  canous  done  il  advint  que 
lea  Genovoia  nrbalcHtncr»,  qni  catoiont  on  premier  front,  toumerent 
lo  dos  ob  laiasicreut  lu  Lraire,  tii  ne  scet  ou  t>i  co  fut  Iraitfoa,  ou  uon.** 
{Grandes  Chrontques  de  St.  DenU,  Cotton.  MS.,  Nero,  E,  fol.  397.) 
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ments  whidi  would  hare  ixkdaoed  the  other  writers 
to  Tolontecr  tmA  m  rtataarat,  might  equally  have 
operated  on  the  silence  of  Froissart,  whose  prejudices 
(judging  fiom  his  writi]^}  were  decidedly  Anglicau. 
But  the  silenee  of  Aak  chrunicler  does  not  disprove 
a  positive  stsiesneiil  nude  on  credible  authority. 
Villani  was  eridetitly  well  informed  as  to  the  events 
of  his  time,(M  and  the  Ciromiqwes  de  St,  DenU  are 
historically  accurate.  Moreover,  on  the  testimony  of 
a  modem  French  author,  a  MS.  Froissart  presen'ed 
in  the  Library  of  Amiens  expressly  mentions  the 
employment  of  cannon  at  Crecy.  "  Et  li  Angles  des- 
cliquerent  aucuns  canons  qu'il  avoient  en  la  bataille 
pour  esbahir  les  GeneTois.''(*) 

It  seems  somewhat  presumptuous  in  an  English- 
man to  pronounce  on  the  authenticity  of  a  French 
MS. ;  but  whether  this  passage  be  an  interpolation  or 
not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  the  effect  produced  by 
the  guns  had  been  so  important  as  to  decide  the 
success  of  the  day,  Froissart  could  not  have  passed 
them  orer  in  silence. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Villani,  who 
died  of  the  plague  at  Florence  tivo  years  after — 
namely,  in  1348 — must  have  written  his  account  of 
the  battle  immediately  after  it  took  place,  and  when  all 
the  circumstaDoes  were  well  knoi»'n,  whereas  Froissart 
was  at  that  time  a  boy  of  only  nine  years  of  age ;  but 

(>)  fliuBOudi  pajn  Uxia  ooopiimeiift  to  him;  **L*hi«toire  (tail 
^crite  ftwe  bocuM  foi.  bvcc  mmt  lacfcariihe  •cmpolwua  ile  b  rcritc 
BTse  BM  BurM^  plfliM  de  graofc** 

(>)  Kmtr-'*'*  by  M.  UmaaAxn.  m  kk  BUtoin  ^JUenXU  ei  dtt 
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as  a  Fleming,  he  had  probably  been  familiar  with  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  cannon,  and  therefore  did 
not  feci  it  necessary  to  make  particular  mention  of 
them,  except  uii  extraordinary  instances.  Villani  also 
states  that  the  English  (under  Lord  Derby)  had  iron 
guns  before  Monsegur,  in  the  preceding  year  (1345). 

The  researches  of  two  modern  antiquaries  have 
put  the  matter  beyond  question.  It  appears  that  in 
the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  the  Tower  of 
London  was.  as  it  now  is,  the  great  deposit  of  the 
King*s  weapons  of  war.  They  were  considered  as 
belonging  to  one  of  the  King's  wardrobes,  and  the 
officer  who  had  charge  of  them  was  called  Clerk  or 
Keeper  of  the  King's  Privy  Wardrobe  at  the  Tower. 
The  regalia,  the  menagerie,  and  many  other  things 
pertaining  to  the  royal  dignity,  were  also  in  charge  of 
this  officer. 

Mr.  Hunter (')  informs  us,  that  among  the  records 
'  of  the  Exchequer  are   sundry   payments  to    Thomas 

I  de   Eolleston,    for   things  provided  by  him  for  the 

'  King  s  use,    from  December   25    (18    Edward   IIL), 

I  i;J44,  to  the  18th  of  October,  1347,  he  being  at  the 

I  time  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Wardrobe  in  the  Tower. 

Amongst  the  items   were   "  huces"  for   the    balistse, 
leathern   cases  for  bows   and   arrows,  a  tent  for  the 
I  Kings  own  usBj  and   other   things  connected   with 

affairs  of  war ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  occurs  the 
following   pertinent   entry : — "  Eidem  Thomse  super 


L 


(')  Proofs  of  il^  Earhj  Use  of  Gunpovider  in  the  Etujluih  Army* 
by  JoBepb  Hunter.  F.S.A..  lute  AesiBtaiit  Keeper  of  tlie  Becorde. 
{Arcluaol,  xxxii.  S80.) 
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iram  pulveris  pro  iu^euiis,  et  emenclatioue  diver- 
sarum  armtauraruni — xl.  sol." — PitJris  pro  ingrniit^ 
when  iustruments  of  war  are  tlie  subject,  can  scarcely 
be  anything  bat  gunpowder  ;  and  when  we  find 
among  the  payments  that  there  was  money  paid  for 
a  tent  which  was  especially  intended  for  the  King's 
own  use,  we  can  hariUy  doubt,  though  the  account 
extends  over  three  years,  1344  to  1347,  that  these 
payments  to  liolleston  were  made  before  tlie  de- 
parture of  the  expedition  of  1346,  and  in  contem- 
plation of  it. 

"  But  in  this/'  continues  Mr.  Hunter,  "  we  are  not 
left  to  conjecture  or  inference ;  for  besides  this  account 
of  issues  from  the  King's  chamber,  we  have  the  enrol- 
ment of  another  account,  in  which  payments  from 
another  department  to  the  same  officer,  at  the  same 
time,  and  for  the  same  service,  are  noted.  Here  we 
find  the  following  decisive  passage : — "  And  to  the 
same  Thomas  de  Rolleston,  by  the  hands  of  William 
de  Stanes,  for  the  King's  use  for  his  guns,  912  pounds 
of  saltpetre  and  8^0  pounds  of  quick  sulphur,  m  pur- 
suance of  a  writ  of  the  King,  bearing  date  the  10th  of 
May,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign**  (1346),  &c. 

On  July  the  Ist,  134G,  the  King  was  at  Fresh- 
water, in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  waiting  for  a  favourable 
wind  to  ti*atisport  his  army  to  France,  so  that  this 
can  leave  no  doubt  that  a  few  weeks  before  the  Kincr 
set  out  on  his  expedition  to  France,  and  three  months 
before  the  battle  of  Crecy,  the  keeper  of  the  King's 
armour  was  employed  in  providing  powder  for  the 
King's  guns. 

VOL.   n.  O 
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There  is  no  doubt  but  that  charcoal,  although 
not  specified,  was  to  be  added  to  the  two  other  in- 
gredients. Powder,  without  it,  would  be  explosive, 
but  uot  propulsive,  aud  tliose  guns  were  certainly 
intended  for  something  more  tlian  crackers.  Charcoal 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  provision  for  *'  the  iron  pot " 
of  13outogni%  although  forty-eight  feathered  bolts  had 
to  be  discharged  from  it.  A  curious  evidence  is 
sii[jplied  by  an  English  author,  whose  writings  are 
conteuiporary.  or  nearly  so,  with  the  documents 
ineutioned  above.  John  Ardeme,  a  skilful  surgeon 
in  the  time  of  Edwiird  III.  (before  mentioned  in 
reference  to  the  Prince  of  Wales^s  feathers)  gives  us, 
in  his  Vractica,  various  directions  for  compounding 
"  fewes  Gregois,"  and  "  fewe  volant,"  the  latter  being 
a  sort  of  oleaginous  mixture  with  which  a  tube  being 
filled,  and  ignited  by  a  match,  would  fly  in  any 
direction.  A  marginal  representation  of  such  a 
missile  is  given.  In  the  following  passage  he  de- 
scribes another  kind  of  "  fewe  volant,"  being,  in 
fact,  gunpowder,  and  apj>arently  intended  to  be 
used  at  present.  His  recipe  is  as  follows  : — "  Prenez 
j.  lib,  de  soufre  vif,  de  eharbones  de  saux  [i.e.,  weloghe) 
ij.  lib.,  de  saltpetre  vj.  lib,  Se  les  fetez  bien  et  sotel- 
nient  moudre  sur  un  piere  de  raarbre,  puis  bultea  le 
poudre  parmy  im  sotille  coverchief  C  est  poudre 
vault  a  gettere  pilotes  de  for,  ou  de  plom,  ou  dareyne, 
ove  un  instrument  qe  lera  appelle  gonne."  (See  Sloane 
MSS.,  335,795.) 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  discharges  this 
amount   of   powder   was    calculated  tti  makf.      It  is 


difficult  to  suppose  that  it  was  intended  for  one 
chai^  only ;  nor  can  we  estimate  very  precisely  bow 
many  pounds  of  gunpowder  the  912  lbs.  of  saltpetre 
and  the  SSO  lbs.  of  sulphur  would  make,  without 
knowing  the  amount  of  charcoal  to  be  added ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  exhausted  before  the  end  of 
the  year ;  for  in  November  following,  when  the  King 
was  before  Calais,  he  issued  another  writ,  bearing 
date  the  25th  of  that  month,  in  which  he  commands 
that  all  the  saltpetre  and  sulphur  that  was  any- 
where tu  be  sold  should  be  bought  for  the  use  of  his 
guns. 

We  are  indebted  to  ilr.  Burtt(^)  for  additional 
evidence  on  this  subject.  In  an  examination  of  the 
Pipe  Bolls  of  the  Exchequer  between  the  yeai«  1344 
and  1351,  he  found  a  sonunary  of  the  documents 
noticed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  of  others  relating  to 
similar  sii^plies  of  stores  for  the  King's  war  in 
France,  with  these  important  additions,  '*  Gnnnis  cum 
sagittis  et  peUotift"C)  and  "gimnis  com  pelotis  et 
pnlvere  pro  «sdem  gnnnis,"  also  ''x.  gnnnis  cum 
telar  (guns  with  stocks  or  beds) ;  vj.  pecie  plumbi, 
T.  barelle  pnlverta,  et  e  magn'  pelot'  plumbi  pro 
eisdem  gmmis." 

The  Olden  fur  these  were  given  successively  on 
the  Isi  of  Febnwy,  1345.  and  4th  of  Harvh,  and 


n  ftMrtMl  riium  iJilii  r«mii  Wmwii 
n  IVeM  pcAii*  «««  tom^mm  aade  of  cvtk  (hiked  cbf. 
fnimkAj},  mm  ar*  muMtammd  M  »  jaiini— in«  of  U««^  IL  b^imS 
eafian*  is  tW  cstf  of  f^oniiin.  a  Vn^  -. — ^  f^fiwtw 
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the  10th  of  May,  1346,  and  they  were  to  be  shipped 
{pro  paasagio  Regis  eakippare).  The  King  landed  at 
La  Hogue  on  the  12th  of  July,  1346. 

No  reasonable  doubt  can  exist,  that  the  King 
prepared  guns  for  ser\'ice  in  his  expedition  to  France, 
and  that  they  were  small  field-pieces;  and  it  is 
raore  probable  that  he  took  them  along  with  him, 
than  that  he  should  have  left  them  on  board  the 
fleet,  a  great  part  of  which  was  ordered  home,  the 
remainder  was  sent  to  ravage  the  coast.  The  siege 
of  Calais,  if  some  of  the  chroniclers  are  to  be  believed, 
was  an  after-thought,  Edward's  original  design  being 
to  have  proceeded  to  Guienne,  to  relieve  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  who  was  hard  pressed  there,  and  that  it  was 
only  aiter  he  had  embarked  that  he  altered  his  course. 
Therefore  there  is  every  probability  that  "  the  three 
cannons"  spoken  of  in  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Denis, 
and  possibly  more,  made  their  appearance  at  Crecy ; 
but  as  the  Emperor  of  France  sagaciously  observes, 
"  the  three  guns  at  Crecy  could  only  be  compared 
to  three  of  our  modern  mnskets  fired  off  once.  How 
could  three  musket  shots  put  to  flight  50,000 
men?"(*)  And  that,  doubtless,  is  the  reason  why 
Froissart  did  not  specify  them.  The  employment 
of  cannon  was  no  uncommon  thing.  Froissart  says 
that  the  English  brought  up  at  the  siege  of  the 
castle  of  La  Eoche-sur-Yon  "plusieurs  canons  et 
espringalies  qu'ils  avoient  de  poiirv^ance  en  leur  ost 
et  pourvm  de  lont/iempH  et  umgca  de  wenerr^)  That 
was,  however,  in  1369. 


(<)  kiMdti,  i.  42. 


(»)  C/i»*o»i.,  i.  585. 
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Up  to  "Ons  date  guns  were  used  in  the  field,  or 
Jrom  the  walls  of  besieged  places,  never  against  them. 
What  effect  coTild  hare  been  produced  by  guns  of 
such  small  calibre  dischai^ing  leaden  pellets  or 
feathered  anx>ws  against  stone  walls  ?(^)  When  the 
Duke  of  Xormandj  besieged  Aigoillon  in  1346,  and 
found  all  his  attai^  unsueoessfol,  he  sent  to  Toulouse 
for  eight  of  the  largest  emglmes  which  could  be  pro- 
cured, and  made  his  carpenters  provide  four  more. 
{Froissart,  L  214.)  Not  till  1377  have  we  a  positive 
statement  of  cazmon  being  employed  against  walls. 
The  French  beaeging  iihe  castle  of  Odmick,  brought 
up  cannon,  "  qui  poztoient  caireanx"  (probably  balls) 
"  de  deux  cents  pesant,  ....  qui  pertoisoient  les 
murs."    {Ibid.^  p.  7100 

Why  did  Froissart  mention  the  use  of  cannon 
and  bombards  at  Quesnoy,  in  134^  ?  Because  they 
produced  a  derided  effect  tbere.  But  they  were 
used  only  by  the  besieged,  and  they  discharged  only 
quarrels,  and  tbe  attacking   party   were    obliged   to 

(')  As  ©osneirbui  in  iHut-TarstJcm  of  tbit.  an  aneodcrt*  rt-ia-Urd  br 
the  Hcoi.  Robert  Curzyn,  iu  "Lht  Arcltobidocpival  Jim/nMl  (So.  b-j.  ]  VX', 
p.  2),  ia  w<jnh  rejieittiiiig  liert : — "  HLmsj  rearb  a^'o  I  wh*  dining 
in  the  rtfecuwr  iriti  ihe  moukt  m  tht  XBurufcBt^nr  yf  Bt.  KiOiieriiifc, 
on  Mooiit  girtaii  (itL  aiioient  buiidiiig  ul  tihe  DfLb  oeuturru  -K-hen 
we  beard  a  great  i»cdwr  vi  iirme  trvjit  und  bhuutoit^  ont-fridt.  I  iia- 
mediately  inqiiired  irlurt  ii  wut.  -w-btau  &  Hicoik  iriJktjd  i*:*ifr:urf}T  into 
the  roam  aztd  eoidd.  'It  it  oiJt  the  Guiiiii  "Lriht-  of  Antbt  iirmtr  ax  the 
wallis  becaofre  we  wiD  not  pTethetm  auj  xuon  brei»d  :'"  ho  we  weul 
on  with  oar  diioier.  The  Aruhti  umiijiimtid  their  atUttk  ior  nf-ine 
time,  till,  beii^g  out  erf'  pvwdor.  w  yui  ol'  palaenoe.  Tih*^'  drew  cffl. 
without  hariiijj  prmi  the  tiiighWKi  tUunu  to  the  iLhul'lUi-utb  oi 
the  forii5e»d  lU'jiiiwiUjrT.''  —  i'owder  wut  loo  bcuroe  aud  TiL-uable 
an  article  fyr  far  tfaXtoeHVore  to  httve  made  BUtdi  u  utttiletttt  dvux'jii- 
stration. 
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draw  off,  because  they  were  afraid  of  tlieir  horses 
being  wounded,  (i.  98.) 

On  the  1st  and  2nd  of  Sept<imber,  Edward  III., 
being  then  on  the  march  to  Calais,  wrote  orders  that 
two  engines  with  apparatus,  ten  guns  with  their  beds 
((elar)y  of  which  two  were  large ;  five  small  barrels 
of  saltpetre,  and  other  powder,  for  the  said  guns  ; 
seventy-three  large  leaden  shot,  thirty-one  small ;  six 
pieces  of  lead,  together  with  various  implements,  such 
as  anvils,  hammers,  (*)  &c.,  should  be  dispatched  to 
Calais.  We  may  infer,  from  the  issuing  of  these 
orders,  that  the  new  mode  of  warfare  with  guns  was 
in  the  King's  opinion  successful.  He  had  now 
twenty  guns  with  him  before  Calais.  They  must 
have  been  very  small,  considering  that  half  a  small 
barrel  of  gunpowder  was  considered  sufficient  ammu- 
nition for  them,  and  that  this  lasted  till  the  end  of 
November.  They  could  not  have  been  intended  for 
a  battering  train. 

One  hundred  small  Kibaudequins(")  were  ordered 


(')  Item,  reddit  compotum  de  ij.  inpeniis  cum  Apparatu,  x.  g^nnis 
cnm  telar*  uudc  ij.  gross',  v.  pan-is  borellis  cum  siUjictre,  siilphure  vivo 
et  alio  pulvero  pro  dictia  gnnniHt  bcxiij.  pellot'  pluinbi  proBsis,  xacag. 
p&rria  pellot,  vj.  pcciia  plumbi.  ij.  iiioudibus,  Ac,  per  duo  breria 
B^gis,  quorum  j.  datum  primo  die  Scptembris,  ct  aliad  secundo  die 
Septetnljris,  anno  xx^"     {Arrhoiol.  Jour.,  xix.,  p.  75.) 

{')  RibaudtMjaiii — in  Latin,  Ribdudefp^tttw  (Du  Cange) — was  a 
large  cross-bow  on  a  oarriagts  which  threw  javelins  of  five  or  six 
feet  in  length  with  great  force.  (See  Roquefort's  Olosaan/^  and  Do 
Vigne*8  VaHe'Mecum  du  Peintre,  ii.,  pi.  A,  p.  41).  Ribandeaux  were 
origiB^ly,  as  Froissarc  describes  them  fii.  205),  high  wheol-barrowa, 
with  long  iron  pikes  projecting  in  front,  which  were  wheeled  iu  front 
of  troo]>s  in  battle  an*ay — a  soii;  of  ehevnuj-i  de  FrUe.  At  a  later  date 
amall  cannon  were  jilaced  on  these  trucks,  in  Lieu  or  in  aid  of  the 
pikes.     (Pierre  de  Feiiin,  p.  550;  Panihe&n  LUt) 
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to  be  constructed  in  the  previous  year,  "  pro  passagio 
Regis  versus  Norrnanniam,"  and  there  was  a  great 
engine  in  the  Tower  which  was  to  be  dispatched,  and 
more  work  was  expected  most  likely  from  these  than 
from  the  tAventy  guns.  In  fact,  the  guns  of  this 
date  were  only  calculated  to  do  the  work  of  arbalists, 
like  the  "iron  pot"  of  Bouen  (which  may  aptly  be 
called  tffl  pot  au  feu),  which  shot  arrows,  and  the 
•*  grand'  artillerie"  at  Quesnoy,  which  also  discharged 
quarrels.  At  the  siege  of  Calais,  we  have  already 
learnt  that  Edward  III.  and  his  council  worked 
night  and  day  to  devise  enyiticii  to  harass  the  enemy 
(afiie,  p.  166),  and  the  town  was  completely  surrounded 
on  the  land-side  by  a  town  of  huts,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  arrival  of  supplies  or  of  assistance 
from  that  quarter ;  and  on  the  sea-side,  to  command  the 
approach  to  the  harboiu",  a  lofty  wooden  tower  was 
erected,  strong  and  weU  "  brattished,"  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  espringals,  bombards,  arcs-k-tour,  and  other 
engines,  with  a  garrison  of  forty  men-at-arms,  and 
200  archers.  Thus  it  is  plain,  that  artillery  in  its 
modem  signification  played  no  conspicuous  part  in 
sieges  up  to  this  date. 

Guns  or  bombanls  (these  terms  seem  synonymous) 
were  at  first  constructed  in  shape  like  a  mortar.     A 
g^ood  specimen  of  one  of  the  earliest  is  preserved  in 
the  Rotunda,  Woolwich.    It  is  a  wrought-iron  15-inch 
bombard  for  throwing  shot  of  alx)ut  100  lbs.  weight 
calibre,  154  inches  ;  length  of  chamber,  14  0  inches 
length  of  chase,  34*0  inches  ;  total  length,  44  inches 
present  weight,  0  cwt.      The  interior  is  of  cast-iron. 
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This  curious  piece  of  ordnance  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  moat  of  Bodiam  Castle,  Sussex,  and 
was  preserved  for  many  years  in  Battle  Abbey.  It 
is  at  least  as  old  as  the  earliest  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  (')  (See  Plate  XV.)  They  were  at  first  made 
generally  of  wrought-iron,  but  some  of  brass  and 
some  of  copper,  (")  which  of  course  were  cast. 

The  next  change  seems  to  have  been  to  the 
cylindric  form,  like  the  tubes  from  which  Greek  fire 
wafi  original])'  ejected,  a  duty  which  the  guns  of  the 
fourteenth  centurj'  were  also  called  upon  to  perform. 
At  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Breteuil  by  King  John 
of  France,  in  135C,  the  garrison  of  the  castle  being 
well  pro\'ided  with  cannon  which  threw  fire  and  great 
quarrels,  set  fire  to  a  wooden  belfry,  which  had  been 
constructed  by  the  enemy.  They  shot  fire  upon  it 
and  also  quarrels.  The  fire  which  was  Greek  set 
it  on  fire.(*)  Again,  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of 
llomorentin  by  the  Black  Prince  in- the  same  year, 
we  hear  of  "  caunon  which  shot  quarrels  and  *  feu 
gregeois/  and  the  place  was  set  on  fire  by  cannon  and 
by  bombards. "(*)  It  will  be  observed  that  cannon 
and  bombards  are  here  indilTerently  mixed  up,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  which  threw  quarrels, 
and  which  Greek  fire.(^) 


4 


(')  f>fficiat  Catalofpxe,  p.  i. 

(*)  Nicolas,  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 

(»)  Froiasart.  i.  332. 

{*)  Ibid.,  p.  337. 

(*)  Bombard,  from  Bo/idof » an  expresBivc  word  denoting  a  booming 
noise;  properly,  the  humming  of  bee«. — "A  bombo  et  anlco,  quod 
cum  ardore  editur  Sonus  ille."    (£rasm.;  riVie  Miiishcu.) 
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From  Mb.  Cull.  I.ili.,  Jnhui^  K.  4,     <Brit.  Mus.)     6Vr.  1410.     blicwing 
the  C'haralicr  Ifciug  placed  in  llic  breech  of  a  Cannon. 
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The  gums  of  this  period  were  composed  of  two 
pieces  detached,  a  breech  or  chamber  and  a  chase. 
The  chaige  was  placed  in  the  former,  which  was  then 
grooved  on  to  the  latter,  which  served  to  give  direc- 
tion to  the  shot.  There  were  more  chambers  than 
chases,  so  that  as  soon  as  one  had  been  discharged, 
another  was  ready  to  be  affixed.  The  hulk  67im- 
topher  of  (he  Tower  had  three  iron  cannon  with  five 
chambers.  Tlie  barge  Mary  had  an  iron  cannon 
with  two  chambers,  and  another  of  brass  with  one 
chamber.  {})  By  degrees  these  chambers  came  to  be 
used  as  independent  pieces.  Such  are  the  convenient 
little  chamber-guns,  which  are  now  fired  on  grand 
occasions  in  the  Park  and  elsewhere,  and  give  the 
same  grandeur  of  sound  as  heaAy  ordnance. 

Plate  XVI. — Showing  the  chamber  being  placed 
in  breech  of  cannon.  "How  Earl  Richard  Beau- 
champ  brought  up  vessels  by  water  to  Eeone  (Kouen), 
and  by  his  policy  was  it  besieged  by  land  and  by 
water."     (MS.  Cott.  Lib,,  Juiiu^,  E,  iv.,  «>.  1410.) 

As  guns  became  gradually  larger,  and  had  to 
sustain  the  resistance  of  larger  charges,  it  became 
necessary  to  re-inforce  them ;  they  were  then  formed 
of  longitudinal  bars  of  wrought-iron,  arranged  like 
the  staves  of  a  cask,  and  hooped  over  with  ^Tought- 
iron  rings  shrunk  on  hot  upon  the  bars.  A  gun 
of  about  the  fifteenth  century  may  be  seen  in  the 
Botunda,  Woolwich :  calibre  4*25  inches  ;  original 
length   about   7   feet  6   inches;    weight,  8   cwt.     A 

(>)  Nioolaa,  Hiti,  qf  ih^  Boyal  Naojf,  u.  186. 
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portion  of  the  breecli  end  ha%Tng  been  broken  off, 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  circumstance  to  examine 
its  construction.  Fourteen  longitudinal  bars  were 
found  arranged  in  a  circle,  two  deep,  and  imperfectly 
welded  together ;  lea%4ng  interstices  into  which  melted 
lead  had  been  poured ;  a  bronze  cj'linder  had  been 
inserted  at  the  breech  end  to  serve  as  a  powder 
chamber.  The  iron  is  of  exct'Uent  quality,  giving  a 
tensile  strength  of  55,258  lbs.  to  the  square  inch, 
being  very  little  less  than  that  of  the  best  wrought- 
iron  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Armstrong 
guns.C) 

The  carriages  of  these  earliest  efforts  at  ordnance 
were  of  the  simplest  description.  The  guns,  *'  cum 
telar**  wliieh  we  have  heard  i)f  before,  had  wooden 
stocks  or  beds,  generally  scooped  out  of  the  solid 
block.  In  the  Dover  Castle  inventory,  in  1361, 
there  appears  this  item:  "xxiiij.  arc  pur  arblastes  de 
com  saung  teilers."  The  same  twenty-four  bows  are 
again  named  in  1364:  "  xxiiij.  arcus  pro  balist'  de 
com'  sine  tellur'/*  {Arch<Boh  Jour.,  vol.  xi.,  p.  3S5.) 
From  these  entries  it  is  clear  that  "  felrria"  denote 
stocks.  (See  Plate  XVII. — Small  breech-loading  pivot 
gxin  of  hooped  iron.     Tower  -7.) 

Among  the  King's  expenses  between  1372  and 
1374,  were  payments  for  '*  heh^g"C^)  eight  guns. 
Some  were  conveyed  on  carriages,  or  more  accurately, 
on  trucks  or  barrows  on  two  wheels ;  others,  again, 
were  fired  from  the  ground,  merely  elevated  on  a  block 

(')  OgJcinl  Oitalogue,  p.  2. 

(')  HUt,  Hoy.  Navy,  11 186. — (From  the  old  word,  kelvet  to  haadlo.) 
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Small  Breech -loading;  Pivot  Gun,  of  hooped  iron.     (Tower,  y.) 
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of  wood.  The  heavier  ^uns  (there  being  no  caseables 
or  tronnions  at  first)  were  embedded  in  soUd  blocks 
of  oak,  grooved  for  their  reception,  with  a  loose  block 
at  the  breech  for  the  recoil.  They  had  loose  rings  on 
the  chase  for  lifting  them.  Such  were  the  ship-guns 
recovered  from  the  wreck  of  the  Mary  Rose,  sunk  off 
Spithead  in  1545.  Specimens  of  these  interesting 
relics  may  be  seen  at  the  Tower,  the  Rotunda,  and 
at  the  United  Service  Institution.  (See  Plate  XVIII., 
Mary  Rose  guns  in  Tower,  ".)  When  a  siege  was 
about  to  be  undertaken,  the  commanders  often  sent 
to  the  nearest  town  to  borrow  guns,  so  that  the 
encumbrance  of  heavj'  ordnance  in  the  train  of  the 
marching  army  was  thereby  avoided.  (')  In  1456, 
the  Scots  adopted  a  convenient  mode  of  transport 
for  their  artillery,  as  is  expressed  in  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament of  that  year :  "  It  is  thocht  spedfull.  that  the 
king  mak  request  to  certane  of  the  gret  barunys  of 
the  land,  that  are  of  ony  myght,  to  mak  carts  of  weir, 
and  in  ilk  cart  twa  gunnys,  and  ilkane  to  have  two 
chawmers,  with  the  remanent  of  the  graith,(-)  that 
efferes  thereto,  and  an  cunnand  man  to  schut  thame.'* 
By  another  Act  of  1471,  the  prelates  and  barons  are 
commanded  to  provide  such  carts  of  war  against  "  his 
aid  enemyis  of  Ingland." 

Towards   the   end   of  the  fourteenth   century,  a 
lighter   kind   of    ordnance   made    its   appearance.  (') 

(')  UoDBtroIet,  lib.  L  ch.  cU..  p.  370.— Froxssari.  i.  214. 

(•)  i.c..  Gear. — Jami&snnU  Dirt. 

C)  Ac  Pern^na,  in  l-'VH.  500  little  cannon  of  a  palm*8  length, 
to  be  ftred  from  the  honrl,  were  ordered  to  be  mode.  (FeUini,  Rist.  di 
Peruggta,  p.  1,007.— See  £iudai,  I  M.) 
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They  diflFered  not  in  appearance,  but  in  size  only,  from  ^ 
other  cannon,  and  were  lighted  by  a  port-fire,  applied  ^M 
to  a  touchhole,  the  same  as  others.  The  English 
army  that  besieged  St.  Malo  in  1378  are  said  to  have 
been  provided  with  400  cannons. (^)  The  greatest 
part  of  these  must  have  been  of  this  description ; 
and  at  the  combat  at  Comines,  in  13S2,  some  of  the 
troops  were  armed  with  *' bombardes  porfatwes,'*{^) 
Possibly  they  were  similar  to  the  specimens  figured  on 
Plate  XIX..  described  as  "  Early  Hand-guns."  with 
touchhole  on  the  top.  These,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  used  on  walls.  The  recoil  piece  forward 
(if  it  were  for  that  purpose)  is  remarkable,  for  no 
instance  occurs  of  allowance  for  recoil  in  the  early 
ordnance.  And  now  the  use  of  fire-arms  came  into  H^ 
full  play.  The  invention  was  of  too  important  a  ^« 
character  to  allow  of  its  remaining  long  stationary, 
when  war  was  considered  the  noblest  occupation ;  so 
no  branches  of  the  mechanical  arts  were  likely  to 
make  such  rapid  progress  as  that  of  the  manufacture 
-of  ordnance.  It  was  the  transition  period  of  artil- 
leiy ;  gims  were  made  experimentally  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes;  even  kings  tried  their  hands  at  improve- 
ments. (^)  Henceforward  we  find  the  great  guns  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  instead  of  tubes  carrying  leaden 
balls,  thirty-two  to  the  pound,  or  bolts  or  arrows  of 

(')  Froissart,  ii,  31. 

(«)  /iiU.  p.  235. 

(*)  "  To  Simon  Flete,  Esquire,  Keeper  of  the  Private  Wardrobe 
witUiu  the  Tower  of  London.  In  money  paid  to  his  own  handa 
for  newly  making  and  constructing  a  certain  great  camion,  itetohf 
invtmtcd  hy  the  Lord  the  King  Mnuel/,  £25  6a.  8d."  {Pall  Beeordt^ 
Isaue  KoU,  9  Hen.  IV.,  140?.) 
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Kftily  Hind  Gonnn,  with  toiichhok  on  llit  lop.     Cscd  for  walk.     The  recoil 
picco  forward.      AUmt  A,l>.  I480.     (I'arham  Cultectkui.) 
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evea  ounces,  we  hear  of  mighty  booibaris  thromng 
stones  of  several  hundred  pounds  weight.  A  metal 
more  tenacious  of  resistance  was  attempted,  and 
cannon  were  cast  in  bronze,  but  the  art  was  yet 
imperfect,  and  they  are  often  reported  as  having 
burst.  Names  were  bestowed  on  pieces  of  ordnance. 
Henry  V.  took  with  him  to  the  siege  of  Harflenr 
guns  which  were  named  **  London,"  **  Messagere/* 
and  "The  Kyngs  Doughter."(>)  "London"  threw 
stone-shot  of  15  lbs.;  *' Messagere"  was  a  brass 
cannon,  weighing  4,4S0  lbs.,  and  threw  shot  of 
SO  lbs.,  and  which  subsequently  burst  at  the  siege 
of  Aberj-stwith.  **  Kyng's  Doughter"  threw  shot 
of  45  lbs.,  and  burst  at  the  siege  of  Harlech. (*) 
James  II.  of  Scotland  was  killed  by  the  bursting 
of  one  of  his  cannon  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh 
Castle  in  1459.(3) 

But  we  must  look   abroad   for  great  ordnance;     "^^ 

^    ^  Popcign 

those  of  England  were  as  yet  comparatively  of  small  oMnmoee. 
dimensions.     Froissart  tells  us  that  at  the  siege  of 


(')  Harl.  MS.  (565).  attributod  to  John  Lydgate,  a  monk  of  Bury, 
who  wa8  Dearly  eoutcmporary  with  the  period  referred  to.  (Printed 
by  Percy  See,  ii.) 

O  rroaiedin(r$  of  Priaif  Council,  ii.  33^.— The  Petition  Btates  tliat 
tbeu  ganft  were  destroyed  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  TV. 
These  names  must  hare  been  given  to  otheru,  or  Lydgate's  allusion 
to  them  is  an  aTiAchronism. 

(*}  "But  4uhill  Ihia  prince,"  aayi  Robert  Lindsay,  "more  curioua 
nor  became  the  miijcHtio  of  ane  kiu^  did  stand  near  hard  by,  qiihair 
the  artyUiarie  was  disickarged.  hi«  thigh-bone  was  dung  in  tno  bo 
ane  piece  of  ane  miaformed  gone,  that  hrak  in  the  schntting:  be  the 
quhilk  bo  waa  rtrirken  to  iho  ground,  and  died  bastille  ibeiraftcr," 
(Cirtni.  of  SaMond,  i.  150.)— Midway  betwcoB  Floors  and  Roxburgh 
CacLlea  ntunds  the  old  thorn  which  marks  the  spot  where  the  King 
orSootlMidfcll 
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Audenarde  by  Philippe  d'Artevelle,  a  marvellously 
large  bombard  was  constructed,  the  mouth  of  which 
was  fifty-threp  inches  (^)  {cinqnante  troiH  pouce%  de  bec)^ 
and  it  threw  quarrels  mar\'^ellously  large  and  heavy. 
The  noise  of  its  dischari^e  was  so  loud,  that  one 
might  suppose  all  the  devils  of  hell  were  about ;  it 
could  be  heard  fiiU  five  leagues  off,  and  at  night 
ten.(*^)  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  same  great  gun,  which  ast<mished  men's 
minds  upwards;  of  four  hundred  years  ago,  may  still 
be  seen  at  Ghent  i  and,  without  going  the  length  of 
the  chronicler,  we  can  quite  understand  what  a  giant 
it  must  have  been  considered — greater  than  "  Big 
Will" — among  his  con/rerea.  Its  history  has  been 
described  in  various  works.  Voisin  gives  the  follow- 
ing dimensions  : — 
Bombard  at         "It  IS  1 8  foet  in  length,  by  10  feet  6  inches  in 

OhanL  .  .... 

circumference.  The  mouth  is  :2i  teet  in  diameter. 
It  is  forged  from  bars  of  iron,  and  weighs  33,(506  lbs., 
and  threw  a  stone  ball  of  600  lbs.  weight.  Its  con- 
struction appears  to  date  from  the  early  years  of  the 
invention  oi"  artillery ;  in  all  j)roljability  it  was  forged 
while  Philippe  Van  Artevelde,  Eiswaert  of  Flanders, 
was  besieging  Oudenarde  in  1332. 

**  It  is  certain  that  the  people  of  Ghent,  at  war 
with  their  Duke  Philippe,  used  it  in  141 1 ,  and  at  the 
attack  of  Oudenarde  in  1452;  and  that,  forced  to 
abandon  the  siege,  their  great  piece  of  artillery,  which 

(*)  Its  actual  circumference  at  tbo  muzzle  is  Oft.  Sin.;  tho  bore 
2  fl.  2  in.  in  duuneter. 
(')  Chron.,  ii.  "iU. 
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they  were  not  able  to  dra^  along  witii  tdjem,  fiJl  into 
the  hands  of  the  burghers  of  that  city.  It  »  pro- 
bable that  they  of  Oadenarde,  w^ho  ti»k  port  with  the 
Duke  of  Boigondy,  caused  the  jjnw  o(  tha£  prince  t;»> 
be  engraved  upon  it. 

''Daring  the  great  rerolt  agam^st  the  SpoiuarrL^. 
this  famous  piece,  which  Oadenard&  had  preaerrefi  £>r 
nearly  a  century,  was  re-captured  by  the  Gajati>i:*. 
It  was  placed,  in  the  same  year^  l^l'i,  on  wiwden 
trestles;  these  were  replaced,  abocct  17'?3,  by  du* 
three  freestone  pedestals  on  which  it  now  ataaoids. 

"  It  served  for  throwing  st«>ae  balL*^  or  barrel* 
containing  a  kind  of  grape-shot  composed  of  pieces  <jf 
stone,  iron,  or  glass,  &c.  The  chamber  is  made 
separate  from  the  chase,  but  is  re-united  to  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  some  of  the  bronze  pieces  which 
defend  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles.  The  cele^ 
brated  cannon  in  the  Arsenal  at  St.  Petersbui^  is 
21  feet  long,  but  it  only  weighs  17,435  lbs.,  and  its 
calibre  is  only  6S  lbs. 

"  The  great  cannon  of  Ghent  still  bears  the 
mhriquet  of  '  Dulle  Griette'  (the  raging  Meg,  or 
mad  ilargaret).  Some  of  the  French  chroniclers 
say   the    piece    was    commonly    called    *  Margot    la 

Folle.'"r) 

Christine  de  Pisan  speaks  of  four  cannon  used 
at  the  battle  of  Tongres  in  1408,  viz.:  "  Garitte." 
which  threw  a  ball  weighing  from  400  to  500  lbs. ; 
'*  Rose,"  a  300-pounder  ;   "  Seneca,"  and  "  Marie."  (-) 

(')  GnuU  dis  Vuyngcurs  dan$  la  Vllh  de  Qand. 
(')  Urre  dcs  Fails  d'Arvie$  el  dr  Chrvalcrie. 
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BomlianU  At 

St  Micbnal's 

Mount 


It  has  already  been  stated  that   the  great  gxu 
Mahomet  II.,  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  is  re- 
puted to  have  thrown  a  ball  of  600  lbs. 

The  English  were,  however,  in  possession  of  some 
big  gnns  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  these,  probably,  like  *' Dalle  Griette/'  were 
fabricated  by  those  sturdy  patriots — the  accomplished 
Flemish  artisans.  (*)  Two  bombards,  left  behmd  by 
the  English  when  they  abandoned  the  siege  of  Mont 
St.  Michel  in  Normandy,  in  1423-4,  may  still  be 
seen  in  nitu,  memorials  of  the  event — and  almost  sole 
memorials,  for  very  little  is  known  of  the  siege.  It 
is  remarkable  that  Monsti'clet,  who  relates  the  events 
of  that  year  at  some  length,  is  silent  as  to  the 
reverses  of  the  English  at  this  siege,  although  he 
relates  tlie  attempt  of  the  French  to  take  Avranches 
from  the  English  by  a  coup  de  main^  in  which  they 
were  unsuccessful.  (*)  Grafton,  speaking  of  the  siege 
of  Maune  (Le  Mans)  in  1424-5,  says  : — **  The 
Englishemen  approched  as  nighe  to  the  walles  as 
they  might  without  their  losse  and  detriment,  and 
shot  agaynst  their  walles  great  stones  out  of  great 
goounes  {which  kind  of  cngmm%  before  that  tyme  tca^ 
very  tittle  scene  or  hearde  of  in  Frannce),  .  ,  .  The 
citizens  of  Mauns  much  marveiling  at  these  newe 
eng}nies,"  &c.(^) 

Now  this  chronicler,  writing  one  hundred  years' 


(')  In  1411-12  the  great  giins  of  the  Diike  of  Burgundy  wero 
culled  "  priette,"  "  grielle,"  and  "  Benelle,"  aud  were  therefore  pro- 
bably supplied  from  the  s&me  quarter.    (See  Etudet,  ui.  128.) 

(*)  Liv.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

(»)  Chron.  (Hen.  VL.  the  thirde  year). 
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after  the  event,  was  certainly  misinformed.  Guns 
were  no  "  novelties"  to  the  French  in  1424  ;  nor  was 
the  size  of  these  guns  greater  than  some  in  the 
French  service.  In  1421  the  French  purchased  an 
iron  bombard  at  Namur  weifjhing  6,200  lbs. ;  and  in 
the  same  year  another  was  brought  from  Hainault  to 
Arras  weighing  about  10,000  lbs.,  and  threw  a  stone 
shot  of  400  lbs. 

These  guns  possess  for  the  English  military 
archaeologist  a  very  peculiar  interest,  as  we  have  no 
pieces  of  that  period  whose  date  is  so  well  esta- 
blished. They  were  examined  by  Professor  Pole  in 
1S63,(^)  who  gives  the  following  report  of  them : — 

"  Memoranda  on  the  ttco  I  a  rye   WroughUifon  Gum  left 

by  the  Ettgliah  at  Mont  St.  Michel^  in  Normandy, 

in  1424. 

"  The  guns  now  stand  in  front  of  the  second  gate 

of  the  fortress,  and  are  in  bad  condition,  being  much 

corroded  by  oxidation,  the   rust  covering   them    iu 

large  flaky  masses.      Each  of  the  guns  had  a  granite 

ball  in  the  barrel,  some  distance  down.     To  examine 

the  interior,  it  was  necessary  to  draw  these,  as  well 

as  to  clear  the  barrels  of  a  mass  of  conglomerated 

rubbish  that  filled  them  behind  the  balls. 

"  The  two  guns  are  of  diflerent  sizes.  The  larger 
gun  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  gate.  It  is  19  inches 
in  calibre,  and  12  feet  in  total  length,  of  which  the 

(M  At  the  su^estioQ  of  BrigadSor-G^neral  Iiefroj,  R.A.,  by 
whom  AD  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  wa»  contributed  Uj  the 
PniCC0diityf$  qf  iKf  i2oya^  AriUlenj  InetUution,  vol.  iv.  (See  also 
Ar^kmotogteal  Journal,  No.  H6.\ 

VOL.    U.  t 
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chamber  comj>oses  more  than  one- fourth.  The 
granite  balls,  of  which  several  lie  about,  are  about 
18  inches  in  diameter.  The  general  construction  is 
evidently  similar  to  that  of  the  smaller  gun,  but  the 
bars  and  hoops  are  not  so  distinctly  visible.  The 
internal  longitudinal  bars  are  about  3  inches  wide. 
The  breech  chaml>er-piece  consists  externally  of  ten 
longitudinal  bars. 

"The  smaller  gun  is  on  the  north  or  left-hand 
side  of  the  doorway.  It  is  15  inches  in  calibre,  and 
11  feet  y  inches  in  total  length.  The  granite  ball  is 
rough  in  shape,  about  i  or  an  inch  less  diameter  than 
the  calibre.  The  construction  of  the  barrel  is  clearly 
visible.  It  is  formed  of  wrought-iron»  being,  in  fact, 
a  true  '  built-up'  gun.  The  inside  is  made  up  of 
longitudinal  bars,  each  about  2i  inches  wide  by  1  inch 
tkick ;  and  round  the  outside  are  seen  the  lines  of 
hoops,  each  about  2i  inches  wide,  placed  quite  close 
to  each  other.  The  exterior  of  the  breech  or  powder- 
chamber  consists,  not  of  hoops,  but  of  longitudinal 
bars,  their  flat  surfaces  giving  to  it  the  section  of  a 
polygon.     The  gun  has  an  eye  on  each  side  for  a  ring. 

'*  The  estimated  present  weight  of  the  guns  is — 

Large  gun,  about 5^  tons. 

Small  „  3J      „ 

"The  granite  ball  for  the  large  gun  would  pro- 
bably weigh  about  800  lbs."(^) 

(')  Ono  of  those  shot   has  been   presented   to  the   Museum  of 
Artillery  at  Woolwich. — These  jruns  are  noticed  in  Eludes,  iii..  p.  119, 
and  figured  in  Plate  5,  **  Doux  bomlmrdes  prisea  Bar  lea  Anglius  »u- 
si^ge  de  Soiut-Michel,  en  1123."     This  ia,  however,  the  date  of  tho 
commencement  of  the  Biege,  not  of  the  end  of  it. 
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With  the  increasing  development  of  gunnery,  the 
value  of  artillerymen  naturally  rose  in  estimation. 
The  few  gunners  in  Edward  Ill/a  army  at  the  siege 
of  Calais  are  stated  to  have  received  6d.  each  per 
diem.  But  we  find,  in  1428.  permission  granted  to 
take  out  of  the  number  of  the  men-at-arms  four 
Master  Cannoniers,  to  be  mustered  as  men-at-arms, 
and  to  receive  "twenty  deniers  esterlins"  per  diem, 
the  ordinary  daily  pay  of  a  man-at-arms  being  twelve 
deniers.  (*)  The  paucity  of  gunners  employed  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  guns  is  also  remark- 
able. Edward  III.,  at  Calais,  is  stated  to  have  had 
"  Ingynera  Ivii.,"  but  only  "  gunners  vi."  The  small 
guns  and  the  tardy  discharges  of  that  date  required 
but  little  labour  for  their  service ;  and,  in  all  delinea- 
tions of  guns  and  gunners  in  the  MSS.  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  single  artilleryman  per  gun  is  generally 
represented  :  no  instance  oi'  ordnance  figured  appears 
to  erist  previous  to  that  date.  Sometimes  a  single 
•'  cannonier"  had  the  charge  of  more  than  one  gun. 
"  Payments  to  Sir  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Captain  of 
Carisbrook  Castle,  for  five  cannoniers,  each  having  his 
cannon,  and  one  cannonier  with  theree  cannons." 
(Is^ue  Boll,  8  Rich.  II.) 

One  of  the   most   interesting   specimens  of  me-  HoiuM<c. 
di;eval   artillery  in    Europe  is  the  ancient  bombard 
familiarly  known  as  **  Mons  Meg."  which,  after  many 
changes  of  plae^  and  fortune,  now  rests  cum  dlgnitate 
on  the  King's  Bastion,  Edinburgh  Castle.      It  is  con- 


(»)  BTmer,  x  392. 
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striK^ted  in  tlir:  usual  fashion  of  the  built-up  guns 
<>('  tlio  fifeonth  century — ^uamely,  of  longitudinal 
Ktuvt*  bars,  in  one  ply  only;  and  of  super-imposed 
rinp<,  driven  and  shrunk-on  u|x>n  the  taper,  in  one 
ply  also.  (^)  Thert^  is  no  core  or  internal  lining,  as 
in  Home  early  bar-and-hoop  guns»  but  the  staves  form 
tlifl  concave  cylinder.  It  weighs  six  tons  and  a  half. 
The  following  atlmoasurement  was  furnished  to  Mr. 
Mallet  by  Captain  Grant,  R.E.  :— 

ToUl  Wnglh IS  6 

Sstenial  duuuetor  of  mu£slo 0  34| 

u              M               brwch 0  27 

QffMlwl  •xtoruAl  diiftmoter 2      4f 

IieaKth  of  cIam  interior 8      H 

CbUbr*  M  mussfo       0  90 

bnech       0  9f^ 

Loogitttdtnai  bars.  ftS^  mcIi  |  in.  tkick  x  S|  in.  setrir. 

Kstaranl  riaiPk  mxvn^  vidth 0  S| 

iMt8tkorc^MBb«r.  uitarior 3      9 

DiuMlMrnlMQB^ 0  9% 

Tkiek&MA  of  ««ll  of  cliAmb«r,  »*>i»i— »»>     ....  0      €■ 


The  curious  tokrifmei  «ttadied  to  this  iDtefesliag 
relic  has  nahtndly  aroused  inquirr.  A  k^end  pie- 
«iNrv«d  in  Wiboo  s  JirmoHmi»  ^  EiUkmjk  im  At 
OUfm  IWr.O  st«t«s  tiwl  vim  Jnan  IL 
vith  aa  armj  to  besiege  the  C^stk  of  Tlnave 
Tlu^TV— «tt«KMl  M  aft  idct  of  ^e  Bee,  m 

Mb  aT  TbvMM^-tlie  M  Ldhv  pMwkid  kM  Yttk 
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Gralloway,  granted  to  "  M'Kim,"  a  blacksmith,  the 
fabricator  of  the  gun,  the  lands  of  Mollance,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Threave  Castle.  Hence  the  smith, 
more  ScoticOj  ivas  called  MoUance,  and  his  wife's  name 
l>eing  Meg,  the  cannon,  in  honour  of  her,  received  the 
appellation  of  "  MoUance  Meg,"  soon  shortened  into 
Mons  Meg. 

Mr.  Mallet,  mistaking  the  term,  says  that  this 
**  is  a  sample  of  that  loose  sort  of  vapid  fable  with  a 
circumstance  with  which  anfiguan'e-a  are  apt  to  be 
satisfied."  He  appears  entitled  to  the  designation 
under  his  own  definition,  for  he  states  immediately 
after  that  "  the  *  Mons '  was  probably  nothing  more 
than  an  abbreviation  of  monster ;"  and  that  "  Pennant 
{Northern  Tour)  says,  that  the  sister  gun  to  Mons  Meg 
proved  fatal  to  James  II.  of  Scotland,  by  bursting 
near  his  person."  That  is  not  precisely  what  Pen- 
nant says :  his  words  are,  "  The  great  cannon  called 
Mounts-meg,  ...  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
here  (Edinburgh  Castle)  from  Roxburgh,  and  one 
of  the  same  kind  proved  fatal  to  James  II."(*) 

A  "  Statistical  account "  of  the  parish  of  Kelton 
{History  of  Galloway)  states,  that  two  of  Meg  s  shot 
have  been  picked  up  at  Threive ;  those  which  are 
piled  on  each  side  of  the  gun  in  Edinburgh  Castle, 
are  stated  to  be  of  Galloway  Granite  (quite  unlike 
any  other),  but  exactly  similar  to  those  found  at 
Threive  ;(^)  that  the  house  of  MoUance  is  still 
standing,  and  is  situated  between  the  Urr  and  Dee. 

(*}  Gnuit's  MemoriaU  of  the  CasUe  ofEdinburgK  p.  276. 
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Andrew  Symson,  who  wrote  a  description  of 
Galloway  in  1G64,  says  that  '*in  the  Isle  of  Threive, 
the  great  gun  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  called 
Mount  Meg,  was  wrought  and  made." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  writing  to  Mr.  Train,  a  dis- 
tinguished local  antiquary,  who  had  communicated  to 
him  the  story  with  such  corroborative  facts  as  he 
could  collect,  expresses  himself:  "Ton  have  traced 
her  propinquity  so  clearly,  as  henceforth  to  set  all 
conjecture  aside."(0 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  story  certainly 
sounds  improbable.  The  transition  from  Mollance 
to  Monce,  and  ultimately  Mons,  is  not  so  difficult; 
it  has,  however,  no  voucher  whatever  in  contem- 
porary records.  That  the  lady  of  Mollance,  brawny 
McKim's  wife,  should  be  called  in  to  stand  god- 
mother to  the  big  gun,  is  very  ditRcult  of  belief, 
considering  that  in  all  the  ancient  records  iu  which  it 
is  mentioned,  the  name  Meg  never  appears  at  all; 
the  first  writer  who  applies  to  it  the  name  of  Meg.  is 
Drummoud  of  Hawthoniden. 

It  would  be  far  easier  to  suppose,  according  to 
general  belief,  that  it  derived  its  appellation  from  the 
town  oi'  Mons,  Flanders  being  then,  as  already  stated, 
the  great  emporium  of  artillery ;  and  this  probability 
seems  to  gather  strength  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  great  gxm  of  Ghent  resembling  it  so  closely  in 
model  and  construction.  Hall  tells  us  besides,  how 
James  II. »  in  IIGO,  "  besieged  the  Castle  of  Roxburgh 


r 


(»)  V%daArchaioLJour.,'So.S7, 
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with  his  new  bombarde,  latelj  cast  in  FUondeis, 
called  the  lion."(^)  Scotland  mm  not,  bowerer, 
destitute  of  native  gon-foanders.  Bobert  Borthwick 
was  eminent  for  his  skill  both  in  founding  and  usin^ 
artillery.  He  was  Master  of  Artillenr  to  James  IV., 
and  cast,  among  other  pieces,  the  beaotifnl  train  of 
guns,  called  the  Seven  Sisters,  so  much  admired  bj 
the  nation  whose  prize  they  became  on  the  field  of 
Flodden.  His  guns  bore  this  rude  inscription: — 
'*  Machina  sum  Sooto  Borthwick  fiibricata  Boberto/'(') 


And  then  were  Borthwick's 

And  calf-erins  wliicli  FVanoe  had  gnrcn. 

Bl-omeo'd  giiU !  the  gana  ranun 

The  ootujiieror'*  afmil  on  Iloddeo'*  plain.' 


I 


cant.  IT. 

The  first  appearance  of  Mons  in  the  national 
records,  is  when  James  IV.  conveyed  her  &om  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh  to  the  siege  of  Dumbarton.  In 
the  accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland, 
under  date  10th  of  July,  1489,  there  appears :  "  Item, 
given  to  the  gunners  to  drink,  silver  when  they  cartit 
Mouss,  by  the  Kings  command,  xviij  shillings."(*) 

(»)  ChntA.,  fol.  97. 

(*}  Holinsbed.  r.  470.— AUo  Scott's  Prorincial  JbUiquiUet  of 
Sf^tlftnd. — In  the  Muaenm  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  at 
Edinburgh  U  preserred  a  curious  specimen  of  ordnance  from 
WemjBC  Caatle,  Fife.  Two  wroaght-iron  barrels,  about  30  inches 
long  and  2*5  inches  in  calibre,  are  Btrcngtbened  with  rings,  and  the 
intervuds  t>otw«ea  them  streogtheDcd  with  small  cord;  the  whole 
has  been  bound  with  leather,  and  is  further  fortified  with  thin 
copper  at  the  breech  and  muzzle.  There  is  another  gun  of  aiznUar 
oonatruction,  of  four  barrels,  somewhat  frmnller.  There  is  also  a 
■uiD  brass  Kix-poondor.  2|  feet  long,  re-captured  at  Bhurtpore  in 
1828,  with  the  inscription,  "Jacobus  Montcith  me  fecit,  Edinburgh, 
Anno  Dumini.  1^2/* 

(*)  Tytler.  liUt.  of  8<otUm€^  toI.  Ui.,  note  U.    (3rd  edit.) 
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Tliis  cannon  bears  a  conspicuous  place  in  all  the 
public  accounts  of  the  time,  where  are  to  be  found 
charges  for  greasing  "  her  mouth,"  ribbons  to  deck 
her  carriage,  and  pipes  to  play  in  front  when  brought 
from  "her  lair"  in  the  castle  to  accompany  the 
Scottish  anny  on  any  distant  expedition.  On  one 
occasion  she  is  "  ourelaid  with  reed  leid/'  and  her 
"  quheles  and  extries  creishit  with  Orknay  butter/'(*) 

In  1497^  when  James  IV.  invaded  England  to 
support  the  cause  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  he  conveyed 
ilons  among  other  artillery,  for  which  numerous 
"  pellockis  of  led  and  ime  "  were  made.  Afterwards 
there  was  paid  to  the  workmen  **  to  bring  hamc  Mouse 
and  the  other  Artailzerie  fra  Dalkeitli,  xxij*."  (Treaa. 
Jccts,) 

In  other  entries,  on  the  occasions  of  great  fes- 
tivities, this  gun  always  bears  the  same  name. 

In  1558,  on  the  rejoicings  consequent  on  the 
marriage  of  Queen  Miuy  with  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
Mons  was  brought  "  furth  of  her  lair  by  certain 
pyonaris  [pioneers]  to  be  schote."  It  appears  the 
salute  was  not  only  with  powder  but  ball :  "  for 
the  finding  and  carrying  of  hir  bullet  cfter  sche  was 
schot,  fra  Wurdie  Mure  to  the  Castell  of  Edinburgh, 
X*.  viiirf."(2) 

In  the  list  of  cannon  in  the  Castle  in  1575,  we 
find  "ane  grit  peice  forgit  of  yron,  callit  Mons." 
{Jewel  Office  Bee.) 

In    1633,    when   Charles    I.    visited    Edinburgh, 

(')  Wheels  and  ojdoa  greaBed. 

(')  Wardio  ie  fully  two  miles  from  the  castle. 
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Mons  was  foand  unfit  to  join  in  the  salute  :  *'  Item,  for 
riuing  and  wining  of  the  tuitch  hole  of  the  iron  peice 
that  had  beene  poysened  thir  many  yeares  by  gane, 

At  the  surrender  of  the  Castle  in  IG50,  she 
appears  under  a  new  stj'lc  and  title :  *'  The  great 
Iron  Murderer  called  Muckle  Meg,  4  cannon,  10 
drakes  (a  name  for  a  gun  of  small  calibre  in  this 
reign)  called  Monkeys,  2  Petard8."(^) 

In  IG60,  '*  the  Major-General  fired  the  great 
cannon,  called  Mounce  Meg."  {Mercurim  Fublieus, 
No.  27.) 

In  16S0,  Mons  Meg  was  fired  off  in  honour  of  a 
visit  from  the  Duke  of  York,  and  unfortunately 
burst.  (^)  This  disaster  is  noticed  by  Ferguson, 
the  poet : — 

"  Oh,  wiUawins !  Mods  If  eg  for  you, 
*lSvaa  firing  cracked  thy  muckle  mowo  I  ** 

From  this  period  it  lay  dismounted  till  1753-4, 

(*)  ArchaoL  Jour.^  No.  37. 

(*)  Letter  from  Oliver  Cromwell  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoase  of 
Commons,  dated  Edinbnrgh.  24th  of  December,  16.50, — Coryat.  lo  his 
CrudilUst  meiiliuD3'*tt  great  mnrderiing  piece,"  at  Zurich,  "that  a 
very  oorpnlent  man  might  easily  enter  into."  (ii.  198,) — Chambered 
pieocs,  for  throwing  stonoa,  called  perricrs,  picrricrs  or  pattercras. 
and  murthercrs,  were  much  used  in  gmall  forts,  and  on  ship-board, 
temp.  Edw.  VT.  {FW«  Grose,  i.  184.) — ^Taylor,  the  water-poet,  on 
his  journey  to  Scotland,  visited  Edinburgh  Cautle,  and  noted  the 
extraordinary  piece  of  antique  ordnance.  "I  crept  into  it"  [Mona 
Meg],  says  he,  "lying  on  my  hack,  and  I  am  sure  there  was  room 
enough  and  to  spare  for  a  gi-oater  than  myself." 

(•)  "A  little  allcr  hia  arriveoll,  hav-ing  visited  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  and  for  a  testimony  of  joy.  the  gun  called  Kooa  Meg, 
lieing  charged  by  the  advice  of  an  English  canoneer,  in  the  shooting 
was  riven."  [Hislnrtcal  Observen,  p.  1,  by  Sir  J.  Lauder,  of  Fountain- 
Hall.    Bannatyne  ClnbO 
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when  by  an  order  from  the  Board  of  Ordnance, 
requirino^  all  unsen'iceable  guns  to  be  transmitted 
to  London,  Meg  was  placed  in  the  Tower.  There 
she  remained  till  18:29,  when  ehiyfly  owing  to  the 
patriotic  exertions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  she  was  sent 
do>vn  to  Scotland,  by  the  command  of  George  IV., 
and  escorted  from  Leith  to  Edinburgh  by  the  73rd 
Kegiraent  and  three  troops  of  Cavalry,  with  pipers 
playing  before  her  as  of  old,  and  conveyed  to  her 
ancient  "lair"  in  the  Castle. 

In  exphinution  of  the  term  "  Meg,"  it  may  be 
stated  that  Loug  Meg  wiis  the  ordinary  epithet  in  the 
seventeenth  century  for  any  one  who  was  unusually 
tall  and  thin.  *^  As  long  as  Meg  of  Westminster, — 
This  is  applyed  to  persons  very  taU,  especially  if  they 
have  hop-pole-height,  wanting  breadth  proportionable 
thereto."  (Fuller ^s  IFort/ue^,  edit.  ir»(j2,  p.  236.) 
There  appeal's  to  have  been  a  well-known,  and,  pro- 
ably,  noisy  virago  in  Westminster,  who  bore  this 
appellation.  Her  life  was  published  in  1(335,  4to, 
and  reprinted  in  1816.  (See  Notes  and  Queries^  2nd 
S.  xii.,  p.  450.)  Hence  the  expression  became  pro- 
verbial. A  long  grave-stone  on  the  south  Cloister  in 
Westminster  Abbey  is  called  Long  Meg.  Grose,  in 
hi  5  Provincial  Giomary,  inserts  among  the  Local 
Proverbs :  "  As  Long  as  Megg  of  Westminster,"  with 
the  following  note :  "  This  is  applied  to  very  tall, 
slender  persons.  Some  think  it  alluded  to  a  long 
gun,  called  Megg,  in  troublesome  times  brought  from 
the  Tower  to  Westminster,  where  it  long  remained." 
This  surely  must  have  been  another  Meg  than  the 
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Berwick).     He 

tiien  bekmgiBp  to  &e 

cannons, 

"  thrawn  wmtkli  Mt^  a 
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making  a 

MtiamcAolf,  1821, 

flitfsi^,  a  roarimf  M^ 

and  revise  tfe 

It  is 
that  the  gnat  gn  of  Glw^ 
Mad  Maigefj  or  ]fai;^BCt;  ; 
big  cannon  of  raaibr  caEbie  ; 

bj  the  FishiBOi^cn'  CoBi|Mj  of  Ijowtnti,  in  1642, 
to  the  City  of  LoodoBdaij.  OSbapMn't  hiaa/t  9f 
Deny,  ch.  rii.,  p.  41.)  It  ii  alao  to  be  ofaaerred  tbat 
ordnance  in  fonner  times  was  alwajv  spoken  of  in  the 
feminine  gender,  bat  now  in  the  mascoline,  as  '*  Big 
Will."  Short  familiar  m^riqmtU  hare  always  been 
applied  as  a  des^nation  to  popular  works,  as  "  Qieat 
Tom  "  of  Oxford,  **  Big  Ben  "  of  Westminster. 

At  the  commenceraeat  of  the  sixteenth  century,  c^iCi 
the    ancient    method    of   constructing    eaunun    was 
changed  for  that  of  casting,  that  is  in  England,  for 
aiccordiug   to   Daniel   {Mil.  Fran,,  i.   450),  the  first 
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bronze  cannon  were  cast  in  France  in  tlie  reign  of 
Louis  XL,  a  contemporary  of  our  Edward  IV.  The 
civil  wars  may  have  retarded  the  progress  of  art  and 
science  in  this  countrj',  for  the  first  mention  of  bronze 
or  of  cast-iron  guns  here  is  in  Henry  VIIL's  reign. 
Among  the  kings  of  England,  none  contributed  more 
than  this  monarch  to  the  improvement  of  fire-arms, 
and  to  the  development  of  the  science  of  ai'tillery,  to 
which  he  personally  devoted  attention.  "  Henry 
VIIL/'  says  Mr.  Froude,  *'was  one  of  the  first  men 
to  foresee  and  value  the  power  of  artillery.  Sebastiani 
mentions  experiments  on  the  range  of  guns  which 
were  made  by  him  in  Southampton  Water ;  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  cannon  used  in  the  siege  of  Maynooth 
were  the  large-sized  bronze  guns  which  were  first 
cast  in  England  in  the  j'^ear  of  its  capture  {i.e.,  1535). 
When  the  history  of  artillery  is  WTitfcen,  Henry  VIII.'s 
labours  in  this  department  must  not  be  foi^otten." 
(I/Lsfor^  of  England,  ii.  299.) 

It  may  be  obser\'ed  that  Henry  was  in  possession 
of  bronze  guna  before  this  date,  but  probably  ordered 
abroad  and  not  cast  here ;  for  instiince,  a  brass  saker 
now  in  the  liotunda,  Wool^s^ch,  bears  the  name  of 
the  maker,  "  Franciscus  Arcanus "  (an  Italian),  and 
the  inscription  *'  Pour  defendre."  On  the  first  rein- 
force, *'  Henricus  VIIL,  Anghffi  et  Franciae  Rex, 
fidei  defensor,  dns  Hibemise,  a.d.  mcccccxxix." 
Length  of  the  gun,  G  ft,  11  in. ;  calibre,  3*65  in.,  or 
that  of  a  (i-pr.  nearly. 

There  is  another  brass  saker  in  the  same  place, 
by  the  same  founder,  date  1535;  the  external  shape 
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of  this  one  is  twelve-sided.  Length,  7  ft.  11  in. ; 
calibre,  3*92  in.,  or  that  of  a  7-pr.  {Official  Cataloyue, 
p.  5.) 

The  mixed  metal  commonly  called  brass  is  used 
sometimes  to  denote  copper,  sometimes  a  fabrication 
of  iron,  copper,  and  calamine.  We  speak  of  brass 
cannon  to  tliis  day,  but  zinc  or  calamine  do  not  enter 
into  the  composition  for  casting  cannon. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  curious  little  work 
in  the  British  Museum :  "  T/ie  Gunners  Glasjie,  by 
WiUiam  Eldred,  sixty  years  Master-gimner  at  Dover." 
Loud.,  1040.  The  instiniction  is  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  : — 

"  Gunner.  The  common  received  opinion  is,  that 
Brass  Ordnance  is  the  best,  because  of  the  smoothness 
and  cleanness  of  the  metal,  and  commonly  they  are 
not  so  heavy,  but  then  they  are  not  so  strong  to 
endure  the  proj)ortional  weight  of  Corn-powder,  which 
is  used  in  these  days  ;  and  therefore  they  cannot  bear 
so  much  powder,  and  by  that  reason  cannot  do  so 
much  execution ;  for  a  due  proportion  of  powder 
causeth  the  piece  to  carry  further,  and  goetb  more 
forcibly,  than  when  the  powder  is  diminished,  for 
there  is  a  due  proportion  to  be  obsen-ed  in  all  pieces ; 
now  again,  your  Brass  Ordnance  being  hot  with  often 
shooting,  as  at  Batteries  and  the  like,  when  they  ])e 
hot  become  very  weak,  and  will  not  endure  their  due 
proportion,  but  will  be  in  danger  of  breaking ;  and 
therefore,  in  my  opinion.  Iron  Ordnance  is  better  and 
more  sen'iceable  than  Brass. 

'*  Scholar.     I  have  heard  it  reported,  that  Brass 
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Ordnance  will  not  fly  in  pieces  when  they  break,  but 
oaly  split? 

"  Gun.     I  have  heard  many  say  so,  but  I   liave  i 

seen  it  otherwise,  for  being  at  Rye,  in  li>l2,  anions;  i 

other  Ordnance,  a  Brass  Saker  being  tired,  did  break,  | 

and  some  pieces  of  great  weight  did  fly  a  great  way,  J 

whereof  one  piece  of  above  a  cwt.  struck  the   M'.  \ 

gunner  in  two  parts  stark  dead ;  tliat  was  a  Brass 
Suker  of  1,000  weight.  Alsa  in  1G25,  at  the  time 
when  our  gracious  King  Charles  came  to  Dover  Castle,  j 

a  Brass  Saker  of  1,700.  broke  in  20  pieces,  of  which 
some  flew  a  great  way.     These  Brass  Sakers  weighed  i 

between  1,000  and  1,700,  and  your  Iron  Ordnance 
of  the  same  height  of  bore  do  now  in  these  times 
of  founding  weigh  about  2,500. 

**  I  have  found  by  experience  that  Brass,  the  hotter 
it  is,  the  weaker  it  is ;  and  Iron  Ordnance,  the  heat 
doth  not  hurt  it  anything  at  all;  also  your  Brass 
Ordnance  is  compounded  of  divers  other  metals,  as 
Copper,  Lattcn,  and  Tinne;  and  Iron  but  of  one  onely 
metal,  and  therefore  the  stronger,  for  unity  is  more 
forcible  than  jjlurality/*     {\}.  10.) 

According  to  Holinshed,  the  tirst  iron  cannons 
cast  in  England  were  manufactured  at  Buxted,  in 
Sussex,    by    llalph    Hoge    or    Hogge,    in     1543.(') 

(*)  The  uauie  of  Hogg,  or  Hogge.  seems  to  havo  been  confoandcd 
with  that  of  HtiKgctt;  and  thore  is  a  plafto  on  the  confines  of  Bnxt«d 
and  Mayfield,  called  Huggett's  Furuuoe,  where,  according  to  tradition, 
the  tirat  iron  ordmuice  was  cast.     The  traditionary  diatich,  that 
'*  Master  Hnggett  and  hJH  man  John, 
They  did  catit  the  first  cannon,*' 

is  firmly  believed  in  the  locality."    {8u9»m  Arc}u»ol.  ColU,,  ii.  184.) 
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Stowe  gires  a  somewhat  different  account,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  foreign 
artificers  employed  by  Henry  VIII.  for  mortars  and 
shells : — 

"  King  Henry,  minding  wars  with  France,  made 
great  preparation  and  pro^Hsion,  as  well  of  muni- 
tions and  artillery,  as  also  of  Brass  Ordinances, 
amongst  which  at  that  time,  by  one  Peter  Bawd, 
a  French-man  bom,  a  gun-founder,  or  maker  of 
great  ordinance,  and  one  other  alien,  called  Peter 
Van  Collen,  a  gunsmith,  both  the  King's  feedmen, 
who  conferring  together,  devised  and  caused  to  be 
made  certain  mortar-pieces,  being  at  the  mouth  from 
eleven  inches  unto  nineteen  inches  wide ;  and  the 
said  Peter  caused  to  be  made  certain  hollow  shot  of 
cast-iron,  to  be  stuffed  with  fire-worke,  or  wild-fire; 
whertH>f  the  bi^^er  sort  for  the  same  had  screws  of 
iron  to  receive  a  match  to  carry  fire  kindled,  that  the 
fire-work  might  be  set  on  fire,  for  to  break  in  small 
pieces  the  same  hollow  shot,  whereof  the  smallest 
piece  hitting  any  man  would  kill  or  spoil  him.  After 
the  King's  return  from  Bullen.  the  said  Peter  Bawd 
by  himself,  in  the  first  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  did  also 
mnke  certain  ordinance  of  cast-iron,  of  divers  sorts 
and  forms,  as  Fawconet.  Fawcons,  Minions,  Sakers, 
and  other  pieces.  Unto  this  Bawd,  John  Johnson, 
his  covenant  servant,  did  likewise  make  and  cast 
iron  ordinance  cleaner  and  to  better  perfection,  to  the 
great  use  of  this  land.  His  son,  Thomas  Johnson, 
is  yet  living,  in  the  year  1595;  he  made  forty-two 
pieces  of  great  ordinance  of  iron   for  the    Earl    of 
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Cumberland,  demy  cannon  weigliing  G000023  tuns 
the  piece. "(^) 

Before  the  productions  of  these  aliens,  two 
English-bom  subjects  ha4l  the  merit  of  casting  bniBS 
ordnance.  A  brass  salcer  at  Woolwich  proves  the 
fact,  bearing  the  inscription,  "Ihon  and  Eobert 
Owyn,  bretheryn,  made  thys  sacar,  weying  iziz.  (w.) 
Anno  Dni.  1538."  The  name  of  "John  Owen" 
appears  on  a  "  canon  royal "  of  the  same  reign  ;  and 
•'  Toraas  Owen"  in  that  of  Edward  VI.,  anno  1550. 
The  Owens  are  also  mentioned  by  Stowe  in  his 
Survey  of  London.  "  About  the  latter  reign  of 
Heury  VIII.,"  he  writes,  **  three  brethi-en  that  were 
gun-founders,  sumamed  Owens,  got  giound  there 
(in  Hounsditch),  to  build  upon,  and  to  inclose,  for 
casting  of  brass  ordnance.  These  occujiied  a  good 
part  of  the  street  on  the  field  side." 

In  January,  1574,  there  is  a  petition  from  Ralphe 
Hogge,  "manufacturer  of  guns  and  shot  for  the 
Ordnance  Office,"  to  the  Council,  complaining  of  the 
infringement  of  the  patent  granted  him  by  the  Queen 
for  the  sole  exportation  of  ordnance.  (^)  But  in  1587, 
the  Queen's  favourite,  Leicest-er,  obtained  a  licence  to 
export  320  tons  of  cast-iron  ordnance,  "  to  be  made, 
bought,  gotten,  :nid  procured  in  our  countie  of 
Sussex,  or  elsewhere  witliiu  any  our  dominions. "(^) 
In  the  44th  Elizabeth  an  Act  prohibiting  the  ex- 
portation  of  ordnance  "was  debated.      One  member 

(')  Chroiu,  p.  584. 

(')  State  Papers,  No.  15. 

(»)  Egerion  Paper»  (Camd.  Soc),  p.  122. 
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stated  the  Queens  profits  for  the  transportation  of 
iron  guns  amounted  to  £3,000  a-year.  He  specifies 
the  classes  of  guns  which  were  exported — faulcons, 
minnions,  sakers,  and  demi-cnlverings.  They  were 
exported  to  Calais,  Brest,  Embden,  Lubeck,  and 
other  places,  which  was  an  injury  to  their  allies, 
bat  succours  to  the  Spaniards  and  other  enemies. 
Another  member  reminded  the  House  that  there 
were  already  laws  against  exportation  of  gun-metal — 
viz.,  33rd  Henry  VllL,  c.  7,  and  the  2nd  Edward 
VI.,  c.  36.     (See  Clarendon,  b.  iii.) 

Two  braes  guns  of  Bawd  s  making  still  remain  in 
the  Tower  Collection.  One  of  them  is  an  elegant, 
externally  octagonal,  breech-loading  piece,  adorned 
with  the  royal  arms,  the  fleur-de-lys,  and  the  King's 
initial,  "  H,"  surmounted  by  a  crown,  \\*ith  the  date 
1543,  and  the  initial  of  the  founder's  name,  "B," 
over  the  vent-field.  The  other  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  triple-gun,  which  was  unfortunately  broken  into 
several  pieces,  and  otherwise  mutilated,  by  the  fire 
of  1841.  It  is  externally  rectangular,  and  breech- 
loading;  calibre,  2i  inches.  It  is  (ii  feet  in  length, 
and  has,  of  course,  three  bores.  It  bears  on  the  first 
re-inforce  the  same  legend  as  that  of  the  "  Arcanus" 

just  before  described,  with  the  addition  of — 


PETBVS  ,  BAVDE  ,  0ALLV8  .  0PERI8  .  ARTIFEX. 


^M   This  piece  seems  to  be  one  of  those  mentioned  by 
^V    Hentzner,  in  the  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Tower 

^10    1598:    "Tormenta   duo,  ex  quorum  altero  tres, 
VOL.  II.  q, 
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ex  altero  septum  globi  possunt  explodi."      (P.  193, 
edit.  Nuremberg,  1(>2*J.)(^) 

Holinshed  mentions  a  class  of  guns  called  "  cur- 
tall/'  used  at  this  time.  The  name  does  not  occur 
elsewhei'e.  Prom  its  appelUitiou  we  may  conjecture 
that  it  was  a  short  piece.  "  On  the  inarch  to 
Terouenne,  by  the  negligence  of  the  carters,  a  great 
curtail  (called  the  'John  Evangelist')  was  overthrown 
in  a  deep  pond  of  water ;  also  a  bombard  of  iron 
(called  the  'lied  Gun')  overthrown  in  a  lane.  The 
first  was  captured  by  the  French,  and  carried  into 
Boulogne ;  the  other  was  recovered  by  the  Lord 
Beruers."     (iii.  578-9.) 

The  following  passage  is  curious,  as  relating  to 
the  present  "Queen  of  English  Watering-places," 
and  how  six  archers  did  good  service :  *'  Prior  Ihon, 
a  great  capitayne  of  the  Frenche  navy,  with  his 
Galeys  and  Foystes  charged  with  greate  basylyskes 
and  other  greate  artilery,  came  on  the  border  of 
Sussex,  and  came  a-land  in  the  night  at  a  poore 
village  called  Bright  Ilelmston  ;  and  or  the  watche 
coulde  him  escrye,  he  sett  fyer  on  the  towne :  then 
the  watche  fyred  the  bekyns,  and  people  began  to 
gather;  whiche  seynge.  Prior  Ihon  sowned  his 
tmmpett  to  call  his  men  aborde,  and  by  that  tyme 
it  was  day.  Then  vl.  archers,  whiche  kept  tlie 
watche,  folowed  Prior  Ihon  to  the  sea,  and  shott  so 
faste  tliat  they  bett  the  galymen  from  the  shore, 
wounding  many;  and  Prior  Ihon  was  shott  in  the 

(*)  Ofieial   CaUUogwi   of  Tower  Armoury  (1859),  by  J.   Hewitt, 
p.  130. 
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face  with 


and  was  likely  to  have  dyed,  and 


arrow, 

therefore  he  offered  his  inmge  of  wax  before  our  Lady 
at  Bolleyn,  with  the  English  arrow  in  the  face,  for  a 
myracle."     (Hall,  p.  56S,  ad.  1514.) 

The  mistake  in  the  construction  of  guns  of  this 
period  was  that  they  were  made  too  large  and  heavy 
(although  the  calibre  was  small),  which  rendered 
them  excessively  inconvenient  and  unmanageable  for 
service — a  proof  that  field  artillery  was  still  but  little 
used.  Experience  taught  that  little  wa«  added  to  the 
force  of  the  ball  by  a  great  length  of  cannon.  Armies 
hesitated  to  encumber  themselves  with  a  materiel^ 
which  the  almost  general  want  of  roails  caused 
to  be  a  decided  obstruction  to  their  movements.  (*) 
In  1522,  we  find  that  "the  Binge's  ordonauns  could 
not  pass  over  Staynes  More  towards  Carlile;"  (■)  and 
in  the  following  year,  Henry  VIIL  abandoned  the 
idea  of  a  siege  of  Boulogne,  because  "  His  Highnes 
thinketh  that  the  wetenes  of  the  cuntre,  upon  the 
rivers  side,  shall  not  suffi:^  his  army  to  march  with 
artillery,  either  grose  enough  for  batery,  or  sufficient 
for  the  feld;  .  .  .  and  the  ground  being  over 
softe  to  carry  so  grose  batery  would  require.*' (^) 

From  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  series  of 
guns  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery  at  Woolwich  is  very 
complete,  and  enables  us  to  trace,  not  only  the  skill 
of  the  engineer,  but  also  the  artistic  taste  of  the 
several  periods ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  our 


(*)  Jerria,  (hkv  En/fit^es  of  War,  p.  58. 

(«)  SlAto  Ptttxjra,  i.  105. 

(»)  Ihid.,  More  t..  Wolsey  (Sept.,  1523),  p.  137. 
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ancestors  displayed  the  same  attention  to  solidity,  and 
the  same  carelessness  of  beauty,  which  characterises 
our  gunsmiths  at  the  present  day.  It  is  most  evident 
in  the  guns  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  compared  with  some 
of  the  Fi-ench  and  German  of  the  same  period.  The 
former  are  as  stout  and  bluft'  as  himself,  and  totally 
imadorned,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  rose  and 
crown  and  motto.  (^)  The  German  of  the  same  date 
are  embossed  with  coats-of-arms  and  mouldings ; 
whilst  the  French  is  of  elaborate  finish,  with  me- 
lion  figures  snul^ef/rff-de-lifi. 

These  guns  of  Henry  VIII.  are  also  curious  as 
exemplifying  the  system  then  in  vogue  of  arming  the 
men-of-war.  From  the  days  of  the  Conquest,  there 
was  not  any  fixed  and  constimt  Na\'y  Eoyal  in 
England;  but  the  several  ports  and  maritime  towns 
of  the  kingdom  fitted  out,  upon  proper  summons, 
their  quota  of  ships  of  war  fur  the  public  service,  and 
meeting  at  an  apjjoiiit^^d  rendezvous,  put  themselves 
under  the  command  of  the  King  or  his  admiral. 

Henry  VII L  was  the  first  of  our  kings  who  began 
to  build  a  iloyal  Navy ;  but  the  ships  were  built 
rather  as  floating  batteries  than  sailing  vessels,  and, 
to  arm  them,  every  denomination  of  ordnance  was 
placed  in  them.      The  gxins  before  mentioned  were 


(*)  This  IB  generally  the  case,  but  there  are  exceptions,  e.g,,  "a 
brass  cannon  royal,  recovered  from  tbo  wreck  of  the  Mary  Uoee, 
made  by  John  Owen.  On  the  chase  are  roses  in  relief:  fleurs  dc  2t« 
hinge  fittings  for  a  cover  remain  on  the  vont-fieUl.  Tho  dolphins 
represent  two  lions'  heads ;  the  loop  or  handle  is  formed  by  their 
mouths  being  closed  only  at  the  front  teeth."  [Qficial  Catalogue  of 
Muieum  of  ATtillvTyt  p>  7.) 
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obtained  from  one  of  these  vessels — ^the  Mary  Rose. 
In  1545,  the  French  fleet,  of  about  two  hundred  sail, 
arrived  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  a  calm,  attacked  the  English  with  their  galleys  for 
the  space  of  two  hoars.  During  the  action,  the  Mary 
Rose,  who  was  far  too  heavily  armed,  her  ports  being 
within  sixteen  inches  of  the  water,  was  overset  by  a 
little  sway,  and  sunk ;  Sir  George  Carew,  her  captain, 
with  some  500  men,  being  lost  in  her.  There  she 
lay  till  the  year  1836,  when  she  was  raised  piecemeal 
by  means  of  the  di\'ing-bell. 

Some  of  the  guns  found  in  her  are  large  brass 
32-pounders;  others  18-pounders;  and  some  are  of 
the  old  bar-and-hoop  fashion.  These  are  preserved  in 
the  Tower,  United  Service  Institution,  and  Woolwich 
collections.     (See  Catalogues.) 

To  this  period  belongs  the  remarkable  gim  in 
Dover  Castle,  popularly  known  as  "  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Pocket  Pistol."  It  was  cast  at  Utrecht,  a.d.  1544, 
and  presented  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to 
Henry  VIII.     It  bears  the  following  inscription  :— 


Maty  Hfm 

Otuii. 


Pmket  Pt*tol> 


r 


"BBEECK.     SCVRET.     AL    MVER   ENDE    WAL 

BIN    IC    GEHETEN 

DOSA     BERCH     EN     DAL     BOERT     MEINEN     BAL 

VAN     MI     GESMETEN," 


which  may  be  literally  translated : — 

•*  Brcfclc — Tear — erery  waU  and  rampart 

Am  I  called. 

Across  mountaia  and  I'alley  pierces  my  ball 

By  me  stricken." 

This   gun   is   23  feet  1  inch,  or   5S   calibres   loQg» 
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iBcluding  the  cascable,  24  feet  6  inches  ;  calibre,  4*75 
inches,  or  but  little  over  that  of  the  l:2-pounder. 

Next  in  historical  succession  is  a  brass  sakeret 
of  Edward  VI.,  6  feet  long,  weight  6  cwt.  8  lbs., 
which  curiously  exemplifies  the  uncertain  orthography 
of  the  day.     It  is  thus  inscribed  : — 

"  Thomas  Owen  made  Thya 
Pece  For  the  Yel  of 

Qoruse  vban  Sorpebe 

r  Meutaa  Tas  Govemo 

r  aiid  Captayu.     Anno  Dmi.  1550.'*('} 

A  brass  minion  of  Queen  Mary  has  on  the  first 
reinforce  simply  a  rose,  with  letters  "  M.  R.,"  without 
a  crown,  which  is  remarkable ;  then  the  words  "  John 
and  Thomas  Mayo,  brethren,  made  this  pece,  Anno 
Dni.,  1551." 

A  brass  culvering  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  has  on 
the  second  reinforce  a  cro^\Ti  and  rose,  with  "  Eliza- 
betha  Regina."  On  the  first  reinforce,  the  inscription 
"Henri  Pit  made  this  pece,  1590,  No.  4,  18-pr." 
Length  of  guu^  8  feet  Cy  inches;   calibre,  557  inch. 

In  1578  a  rotuni  was  made  of  the  ordnauce  and 
stores  in  the  Tower  and  on  board  the  ships,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Egerton  Papers,  p.  68. 

It  appeara  that  there  was  within  the  Tower  guns  of 

different  sorts 104 

Brass  urduance  on  board  ships 504 

In  the  Tower,  cross-bar  and  round  ehot  of  iron,  and 

Btone  shot 5-4,500 

Aboard  the  ships 23,000 

(*)  I.e.,  "  Thomas  Owen  made  this  piece  for  the  Island  of  Oaemsej'/ 
when  Sir  Pettr  Meutas  was  Governor  and  Captain." 


I 
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In  the  Tower — 

Cannon  and  serpontme  powder 55  lasts. 

Saltpetre 10,000  weight. 

Snlphor 20,000 

In  the  Towei^-ColiTors,  7.000;  daggea,  5,000;  match, 
60,000  weight;  bows.8,<XX);  arrows.  16,000  sheff; 
morris  pikes,  10,000 ;  black  bills.  3,500. 

Artillerj'raen  are  called  "  cannoniers "  in  this 
reign,  sometimes  "gunners:  '*  "  Cannoniers  provided 
with  milk  and  vinegar  to  cool  the  pieces."  (}) 
Much  amusing  and  curious  information  relating  to 
artillery  practice,  is  contained  in  Staflbrd  s  Pacata 
HiLerniay  (^)  e.g. : — 

"  The  next  day,  when  wee  looked  that  the 
cannon  should  begin  to  play,  the  Cannoniere  found 
the  Piece  to  be  cloyed ;  all  the  art  and  skill  which 
either  the  smith  or  himselfe  could  or  did  use.  pre- 
vailed nothing.  The  President  [Sir  George  Carew, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Totness] — who  is  a  man  that 
knowes  to  mannage  great  artillery — commanded  that 
the  peece  upon  her  carryage  (as  she  was)  should  be 
abased  at  the  ta^^le,  and  elevated  at  the  musle,  as  high 
as  it  might  bee :  then  hee  willed  the  gunner  to  give 
her  a  full  charge  of  powder,  roule  a  shott  after  it,  and 
to  give  fire  at  the  mouth,  whereby  the  touch-hole  was 
presently  cleared,  to  the  great  rejoicing  of  the  armie, 
wliich  of  necessitie  in  attempting  the  Castle  (without 
the  favour  of  the  cannon)  must  have  endured  great 
losse.     This  particular  I  thought  good  not  to  omitt, 

0)  North  to  Burghley.  26th  July,  lo86.    (State  Paper.) 
C)  Or,  A  HUiorij  of  the  Warg  in  Irelatui  during  ih«  rei^  ofQu^en 
Eliiaimth.     First  published  in  London,  1633. 
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because  it  may  be  aa  instructioD  to  others,  whensoever 
the  like  accident  should  happen."     (VoL  L,  p.  115.) 

In  ToL  ii>,  p.  367,  we  find  the  Lord  President, 
not  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  colrerins 
were  handled,  took  upon  him^Ife  "  the  office  of  a 
master-gunner,  making  some  sbot»  and  that  the 
artillery  might  play  as  well  by  night  as  day,  himselfe 
did  take  and  score  out  his  giound-markes,  and  with 
his  qu'iulrant  tooke  the  true  levell,  so  as  the  want  of 
day-light  was  no  hindrance."  (^)  The  Lord  President 
was  a  knowing  old  soldier.  One  day  he,  the  Earl  of 
Thomond,  and  Sir  Charies  Wifanot,  rode  for  recreaiioii 
out  of  the  Camp ;  they  espied  a  gunner  of  the  Oaatie 


0)  Opportanty  mj  be  takn  hen  to 
oiixbued  •!  tbe  Society  of  Aatiq«uia^  Loodoa.  by  Mr.  Prilcbett. 
P.aA.  It  ra  iMds  bj  Joat  IGDer.  at  Stnabows.  a-d.  l«09.  Tlie 
•igkt  ic  mpp^oahbt  to  l<V|n^  it^-pn^  30-pr8^  40-pn-,  and  Uw 
gndaued  waim  alide  n  and  o«S:  the  fiMtattbe  faeae  of  ike  night 
feMiaorwrt>iwnwfaigtothc«aBof  theb»geehoftfaecMiion;  tko 
aaiiiauig  qaaAiwitxttha  ode  ■how  tha  elei  irioii  of  the  gvBi,aftd 

the  faldiag  ^myr  leaf  hMaa  ail  Bi^ wl  far  a  ptB»b-BMi  to 

the  vertieafity  of  the  capiMn.    The  whole  of  the  vpper  nfjkA 
ID  the  right  or  the  lefW  a^  IB  find  by  two 

neiag  the  aaBeaa  farovgpt  faiwaiw  m  ■KMHra  nSoL  Tae 
MflBB  afe  also  ai^vstoa  by  screwy  Bovng  i^  md  down 
with  faeffiky,  and  the  aigfail  u  takoi  Uiinwgh  anall  WoIm  for  the 
|BiHioBU.     Thm  whole  ia  of  gib  worh, 

oT 
rerifytag  iiMtrBmant.  to  aee  theft  the  gv^  of 
iatd  accordiagfy.     (See  JViwiJfBjt  ^  B^e.  Aaiif^  tqL  n^  Nol  4» 

UadflnMrth  m  the  hm  of 


aft  tha  top  ahowa 


iaaot3o, 


the  Tortaeality  of  the  gaa 
of  elevatMMi-    abc» 
ap  to  1.300  yardk 


The 


OB  Plato  XX. 


lO.   20. 


tl  Sigbt  for  Cannon,  maite  in  1609  by  an  Englt&hmin.  The  plumb-line 
at  the  top  shaw»  ihc  verticaJity  of  the  Cannon.  The  Utile  quadrant  at 
the  Mtlc  tlie  !iii|;le  of  elevation.  A,  B,  C,  D  Uiowrb.  the  elevations  for  10, 
20,  50.  40  poumlem  up  to  1.200  )-anls.  Tlic  u^hu  ore  a[>erturc-Hghtx,  a& 
lalcly  itsol  in  nflc*.     ( lit  Ibc  |»ofciOAiofi  of  Mr.  K.  T.  VhVcWVV^  V  .fe.  \,^ 


i-ft-  1^ 
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of  Dunboy,  before  which  the  English  army  lay, 
traversing  a  gun.  "This  fellow,"  said  the  President, 
*•  will  make  a  shot  at  us ;  "  the  word  was  no  sooner 
spoken,  than  fire  was  given.  The  President  knowing 
that  gunners  always  laid  their  guns  before  a  moving 
mark,  reined  in  his  horse,  and  stood  firm.  His  com- 
panions, however,  started  fon\'anl,  and  the  shot  grazed 
their  horses'  heels,  beating  some  of  the  earth  upon 
them.  The  President,  glad  to  see  them  past  danger, 
laughing,  observed,  that  if  they  had  been  as  good 
mechanical  cannoniers,  as  they  were  commanders,  they 
would  have  stood  firm  as  he  did."     {Ibid.,  ii.  56G.) 

A  brass  gun  in  the  Tower  bears  the  inscription, 
"  Richard  Phillips  made  this  Pece  A***  D°*-  IGOl. 
It  fell  somehow  afterwards  into  the  possession  of  the 
Chinese,  who  appear  to  have  captured  it  from  the 
natives  of  Cochin  China,  as  appears  by  the  Chinese 
inscription  on  its  chase  and  base-ring,  an  interpre- 
tation of  which  is  given  in  Mr.  Hewitt's  catalogue, 
p.  131.  It  was  re-captured  by  the  British  forces  at 
Chusan  in  1842. 

A  brass  demi-culvering  of  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
at  Woohvich,  bears  on  the  chase  a  croTi\Ti  with  an 
anchor  and  a  rose,  a  trident  and  staff,  with  the 
inscription :  *'  Carolus  Edgari  sceptnim  stabilivit 
aquarum."(^)  On  the  reinforce:  "  Mountjoye,  Earl 
I  of  Newporte,  M'  Generall  of  the  Ordnance,"  and  then 

^  < 

I  the 

I  who 

I  Dm 


(M  This  device  was  adopted  hy  the  King  afVer  the  dispute  with 
the  Datch  alK>nt  coAat  fidberies.  Edgar  was  the  first  Saxon  king 
who  oonimandod  a  large  flcot  and  could  keep  his  cooAta  clear  uf  the 
hence  tometiiDea  called  "The  Foonder  of  the  BriLiab  Navy.** 


I 
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"John  Brown  made  this  piece,  Ano  1G38."  Length 
of  gun,  9  in.  ;  calibre,  4*4  in. ;  weight,  20cwt.  23  lbs. 
Charles  II.  was  the  first  of  our  kings  who  intro- 
duced the  foreign  system  of  displaying  the  royal  arms 
on  a  large  field  on  the  guns ;  this  ornamentation 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  last  century.  A  cannon 
royal,  fcmjj,  Henry  YIII.,  made  by  John  Owen, 
recovered  fi'om  the  wreck  of  tbe  Mary  Hose,  is  an 
exception ;  it  beai's  the  ix>yal  arms  surrounded  with 
a  garter,  and  the  motto  *'Hony  Soyte  Qvy  Mai  y 
Pence." 
Fotimi*.  One  can  only  smile  at  the  absurdity  of  procuring 
mortars  from  a  druggist's  laboratory  for  artillery  pxn*- 
poses,  as  recorded  before.  (See  vol.  i.,  p.  464.)  Pet^irds 
were  often  used  for  bursting  open  gates,  blowing  up 
draw-bridges,  and  so  forth.  In  December,  1G41,  Sir 
William  AValler  attacked  Arundel  Castle»  and  blew 
the  gat€  open  with  a  petard.  (Vicars,  God  in  the 
Moxmty  p.  231.)  It  was  a  kind  of  iron  mortar,  gene- 
rally of  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  filled  with  gun- 
powder and  yellow  wax.  or  Greek  pitch.  (Grose,  i. 
390.)  According  to  Daniel  {MIL  Frnn,)^  it  was  in- 
vented in  Trance  about  1  579.  A  drawing  of  one  is 
given  in  Ward's  Jmmadversiom  on  Warre,  1668,  with 
the  tube  to  carry  the  lighted  match,  which  is  copied 
on  Plate  XXI.  Also  a  Petard  from  the  Rotunda, 
Woolwich.  (See  also  DanieFs  Mil.  Fran.,  i.,  ch.  viii.) 
The  artillery  used  by  King  Charles  I/s  forces  and 
the  Parliament  has  l>een  already  alluded  to,  and 
shown  to  have  been  very  ineffective.  The  science  of 
constructing  gims  had  been  greatly  simplified  about 


No.    21. 
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1.  PctanL     [Vrom  Viird's  j^mmsfffYrmm  ffn  IVarrr,  166&) 

2.  Tbc  Pipe  to  cany  ihc  ligiitcd  Match. 

3.  Pel&rH.     (From  Rotunda,  Woolwich.) 
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the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  He  always  aimed  at  rapid  movements, 
and  he  introduced  guns  made  of  brass  cylinders, 
bound  round  with  rope  and  covered  with  leather,  so 
as  to  obtain  solidity  witli  lightness.  Tilly  admitted 
the  advantage  obtaiued  by  these  portable  guns.(*) 
A  gxm  of  this  description  in  the  Rotunda,  Woolwich, 
is  stated  to  have  belonged  to  the  gallant  King  of 
Sweden.  The  dolphins  are  fashioned  to  the  letter 
Q.(*)  Leatlier  guns  are  mentioned  as  accompanjnng 
the  Scotch  army  that  entered  England  in  1040,  under 
the  command  of  Leshe,  oue  of  the  most  distiuguished 
oiScers  that  had  served  under  Gustavus  Adolphus ; 
and  GwjTme,  in  his  Mi/i/ary  MemoirH  of  (he  Great 
Civil  IFarX^)  says,  "at  Crobederj^  Bridge  (Cropredy, 
29th  June,  1(544),  and  thereabouts,  we  overtook  Wal- 
ler's army,  which  we  engaged  and  beat,  took  Wemes 
(Wemyss),  General  of  their  artillery,  prisoner,  and 
withall  took  his  leather  gum,  which  proved  very  ser- 
viceable to  the  King."  According  to  Pennant,  the 
invention  of  leather  guns  was  due  to  Robert  Scot, 
a  Scotch  officer  in  the  ser\-ice  of  Gusta%Tis  Adolphus. 
Hi«  monument  is  in  Lambeth  Church;  he  is  stated 
to  have  been  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  ancient 


(*)  "Authors  well  instructed  on  this  subject  inform  us  (Schefiferi, 
Jf «nu>ra&.  i3«M-c.  Oentit;  Pietro  Porao,  Otirtra  di  Gennauia,  1.  k,  p.  K5) 
that  they  were  campo8od  of  the  most  hardened  Icttiber,  girt  round 
with  iron  or  brftsu  hoops,  and  could  be  broaght  to  discharge  ten 
times  succesaivel//'     (Horte's  Gustavus  Adolphus,  i.  118.) 

O  Two  precisely  similar  guns  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  Paris, 
are  Attributed  oLio  to  Giistarua  Adolphus.  (See  Off.  Cat.,  Woolwich, 
p.  250 

C'}  Edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott;  p.  42. 
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He  brought  two  hundred 
Swedish    army.      {HkL  of 


Barons  of  Bawtrie,  N.B 
men  with  him  to  the 
Jjondon,  i.  25.) 

The  English  guns  of  this  period  were  certainly 
reduced  in  leug-th  aud  weit^ht.  A  brass  fawcon  of 
Charles  I.,  anno  1633,  iu  the  Rotunda,  is  only  3  ft. 
8  in,  long,  and  weighs  2  cwt.  81  lbs.  A  brass  faw- 
conet,  assigned  to  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  is 
3  ft.  9  in.  long.  A  brass  fawcon,  with  the  inscription, 
*' Gerard  Koster  me  fecit  a**.  1061,"  is  3  ft.  3  in. 
long.  The  llo3'^alists  had,  however,  some  large  ones. 
At  Na-seby  they  had  twelve  guns,  but  these  they  did 
not  even  bring  into  the  field.  One  was  a  24-pounder, 
drawn  by  twenty-six  horses.  So  little  advantage  was 
expected  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  the  guns,  that  in 
the  plan  of  the  battle,  drawn  out  by  the  King's  com- 
mand, no  position  is  assigned  to  the  artiller}'.(0  It 
was.  in  fact,  a  system  of  warfare  well  described  by 
Elliot  Warburton,  as  "  limited  to  the  wasting  of  gun- 
powder, and  in  making  a  noise, "(^)  and  the  amount  of 
quick-match  used  was  certainly  enormous,  considering 
the  damage  done.  When  Waller  entered  Devizes, 
complaint  was  made  that  there  was  only  loO  cwt. 
of  quick-match  in  the  town ;  whereupon,  '*  diUgent 
officers  were  directed  to  search  every  house  in  the 
town,  and  to  take  all  the  bed-cords  they  could  find, 
and  to  cause  them  to  be  speedily  beaten  and  boiled ; " 
by  this  expedient,  15  cwt.  was  secured.(^) 


(')  Warborbon's  PKrwe  Biwg&ti  and  tlte  Cttvcdi^t, 

(«)  Hid. 

(')  Clarendon,  iii.,  b.  vli. 


H 
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We  read  in  Vicars  that  "  two  captains  informed 
that  the  enemy  have  made  above  a  thousand  great 
shots  against  the  town,  and  yet  had  slain  with  them 
but  one  old  man,  that  was  making  his  will,  just  as 
the  bullet  hit  him  (the  like  at  Gloster,  when  but  one 
old  woman  and  a  pig  was  killed  with  a  cannon),  and 
that  they  had  consumed  at  least  two  hundred  barrels 
of  powder  in  shooting  in  the  great  and  lesser  guns-"(*) 

We  must  take  this  statement,  however,  rather  as 
the  sneering  reflection  of  a  violent  Puritan  partisan, 
than  as  an  historical  fact.  According  to  the  account 
of  one  of  themselves,  the  practice  on  their  side  was 
mote  effective :  **  Our  gunners  tooke  their  own  bullet, 
sent  it  to  them  again,  and  killed  a  horse  and  a 
man/'C^) 

A  salute  being  fired  at  Dover,  about  seven  o'clock, 
on  Sunday,  12th  June,  1G25,  in  honour  of  the  landing 
of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  a  piece  of  ordnance  being 
discharged  from  the  caatle,  "  flew  in  fitters,  yet  did 


(')  Ood  in  0u  Mount,  Part  Chron.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  231.— If  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  be  correct,  it  appcara  that  ncorlj  as  much  amtnu- 
nitioD  ia  now  couatuued  in  devtroymg  life — eveu  wilh  uU  modem 
unproremcnta — as  was  200  jeara  ago: — *'  General  Bozencranz,  in  his 
report  of  the  battle  of  Afurfreeaboro*.  estimates  that  ont  of  20.000 
oannoD-sfaots  fired  bj  the  Federals,  728  hit  the  enemy;  and  that  ont 
of  2.000,000  moaket-shots,  13,622  told.  The  result  of  this  valuation 
is  that  it  required  27  cannon-shots  or  155  musket-balls  to  hit  one 
man.  Each  ball  weighing  one  mean  ounce,  9  lbs.  of  metal  would  be 
asod  to  Idll  a  man  with  musketry;  and  with  artillery.  225 lbs.  of 
metAl  would  be  required  for  the  same  purpose;  the  deaths  being 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  4  relatire  to  the  wounde<l.  36  lbs.  of  balls, 
nr  900  lbs.  of  iron,  would  be  employed  in  IdlUug  one  man."  {lUus. 
Lond.  Ne»$,  April  4. 18<>3.) 

(^  Letter  from  a  Suhcdtem  QfUer  of  the  Earl  of  Essex* t  Army, 
{Ar^mol,  xxxri.  231.) 
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nobody  any  hann."     (Laud's  Diary,  in  Fuller's  Church 
Hist.,  b.  xi.) 

Red-hot  bath  are  stated  to  have  been  a  new  inven- 
tion introduced  by  Stephen  Batthore,  King  of  Poland, 
at  the  siego  of  Dantzig,  in  157'>.  (Meteren,  x.  169. — 
Wagenaer,  \\\.  359.) 

Bomb-fiht^Ils  are  elaborately  described  by  Strada  (x. 
599),  who  says  they  were  first  used  at  the  siege  of 
Vakterdone  (Wachtendenk,  between  the  Rhine  and 
Meuse),  in  loSS,  and  had  been  invented  a  few  days 
before  its  commencement  by  an  artisan  of  Venlo. 

Valtiirius,  the  first  edition  of  whose  book  was 
published  in  Latin,  at  Basle,  in  1472,  carries  the  in- 
vention of  bombs  at  least  a  century  further  back  than 
Strada;  for  in  book  x,,  p.  267,  of  his  work,  there  is 
the  figure  of  a  cannon,  somewhat  of  the  howitzer 
kind,  destined  to  throw  a  brazen  ball  with  powder. 
It  is  entitled,  **Machina  qua  pilse  senete  pulveris  plen», 
cum  fungi  aridi  fomite  urentis,  emittuntur." 

Bombs  were  known  in  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  (Vide  ante,  p.  239,  a  description  of  the 
mortars  constioicted  by  Peter  Baud,  at  Buckst^ad,  in 
1543.)  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  celebrated  painter, 
equally  celebrated  as  a  military  engineer,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Ludovico  il  Moro,  Eegent  of  Milan  {dr. 
14S9),  speaks  of  possessing  "  a  kind  of  bombard, 
portable,  and  easy  to  carry,  and  with  which  to  throw 
hail  shot  {minuti  di  tcmpesfd),  and  with  the  fire  of 
which  to  cause  great  terror  to  the  enemy."  The 
original  of  this  letter  is  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at 
Milan.     A  translation  of  it  la  in  Jervis*s  Engines  of 
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fFar,  p.  41,  accompaaied  by  a  sketch  of  the  bombs 
and  shells.  See,  also,  the  question  ably  discussed  in 
lYoies  and  Qmeries,  2  S..  xi.  74. 

In  the  original  MS.  Ordnance  Accounts,  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Pritehett,  there  is  the  following 
entry : — 

"1657. — Contracted  with  Henry  Quintyn  to  supplj" 
and  to  cast  several  mortar-pieces,  I  Si  inches  one,  I4i 
one,  12 i I  one.  The  mortar  of  ISJ  inches  to  be  de- 
livered at  the  Tower  Wharf  within  one  month. 
Quintyn  to  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  '  mettle'  de- 
liveretl  to  him  at  Snodland,  in  Kent,  out  of  the  Stiite 
stores,  for  the  founding  of  the  same,  and  to  be  allowed 
446.  per  ton  for  the  co-mixture,  workmanship,  &c. 
His  Highness  and  the  Commonwealth  arms  fairly 
engTave<l  upon  an  embossment." 

It  appears  also,  by  the  same,  that  guns  were 
proved  at  Xtillale  (near  Aylesford),  on  the  Medway. 

Ricochet  firing  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Vauban,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  siege  of  Philips- 
bourg,  in  16SS,  and  that  he  estabhshed  ricochet 'bat- 
teries on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine,  which  enfiladed 
two  of  the  points  of  attack.  (Smj'th's  Wars  of  the 
Low  Couttiriejt,  p.  71.     Lib.  Roy.  Un.  Serv.  Inst.) 

Plate  XXI  I.  gives  a  representation  of  bar  and 
chain  shot,  nsed  in  naval  warfare  about  a.d.  1590, 
taken  from  Thomas  Smith  s  Booh  of  Gunnery,  before 
quoted,  published  in  169;i. 

PtATE  XXIII. — Chain  shot,  and  firework  weapons, 
I  also  copied  from  the  above  work.  The  long  cylin- 
^R    drical  proiectile  is  curious.     Thomas  Smith  writes: — 

%m  
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"  If  you  fill  cases  of  wood  made  like  unto  a  lanthorn 
full  of  pebble-stones,  dice-shot,  musket-buUets,  pieces 
of  iron,  or  such  like,  discharging  the  same  out  of  any 
peece  of  great  ordnance  (especially  out  of  a  murdering 
peece)  will  doe  great  execution."  (p.  102.) 

A  chronological  catalogue  of  works  on  the  sub- 
jects of  Artillery  and  Gunnery  (compiled  by  Brigadier- 
General  J.  H.  Lefroy,  R.A.)  is  printed  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Artillery  Institution,  voL  ii. 

It  is  not  generally  known  where  the  two  pieces 
of  handsome  ordnance,  placed  on  the  Parade  ground 
in  the  rear  of  the  Horse  Guards,  came  from.  It  is 
well  to  place  on  record  here  some  notice  of  their 
history.  They  are  carefully  guarded  from  touch  by 
the  sentries,  but  they  are  unfortunately  wholly  un- 
protected from  the  weather.  The  one  on  the  south 
side  is  thus  described  by  Olinthus  Gregory,  in  his 
Course  of  Mathcmatia*^  iii.  324  : — 

"Two  of  these  French  mortars,  which  were  so 
long  the  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz,  were 
landed  last  week  at  the  Gun  wharf,  Portsmouth  ;  one 
of  them,  called  the  Duke  of  Tre\nso,  is  nearly  eight 
feet  long,  and  presents  a  singular  specimen  of  French 
inv'ention.  In  shape,  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  a 
howitzer.  The  calibre  is  about  the  size  of  IS-inch 
mortars,  though  in  their  internal  construction  they 
differ  mat-erially.  They  are  of  brass,  as  arc  also  the 
beds.  The  largest  took  40  lbs.  of  powder  for  its 
charge,  and  will  throw  a  shell  to  the  immense  distance 
of  three  miles.  The  other,  except  in  being  fixed  to  a 
bed,  is  not  unlike  in  make  and  size  to  our  English 
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13-inch  mortars.  The  muzzles  are  much  battered  and 
disfigured,  occasioned  by  the  French  having  fired 
them  into  each  other  on  abandoning  the  siege.  They 
were  brought  by  H.  M.  S.  Revenue,  and  are  said  to  be 
a  present  for  the  Prince  Regent.  One  of  these  is  now 
to  be  seen  in  St.  James's  Park,  near  the  Horse 
Guards'  Parade,  upon  an  appropriate  pedestal,  con- 
structed in  the  Gun-carriage  Department,  Woolwich." 

The  one  on  the  north  side  is  described  in  the 
Qtmtlemans  Mngnzint*,  Ixxiii..  pt.  i.,  p.  279: — 

"March  21,  ly02. — This  day  being  the  anni- 
versary of  the  memorable  battle  of  Alexandria,  the 
Turkish  piece  of  ordnance,  taken  in  that  battle,  was 
placed  in  St.  James's  Park,  amidst  a  great  concourse 
of  people.  It  is  sixteen  feet  in  length,  but  M'as 
originally  twenty  feet.  The  carriage  for  this  cannon, 
on  each  side,  in  different  compartments,  was  inlaid 
witli  copper ;  in  the  centre  is  represented  Jiritannia 
seated  on  a  rock,  with  a  lion  at  her  feet,  pointing  to 
the  British  camp;  the  figure  of  a  crocodile,  four  feet 
long,  was  executed  in  a  masterl}'  style  of  workmanship. 
The  Royal  crown,  with  the  initials  G.  R.,  the  sword 
and  sceptre  at  the  lower  part,  a<^lded  to  the  embellish- 
ments ;  and  also  a  star,  with  the  motto  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Garter.  Tlie  head  of  the  cannon  rests  on  the 
head  of  a  sphjTJx.  The  Baud  of  the  Guards,  as  soon 
as  it  was  placed,  played  *  God  save  the  King,'  and 
the  soldiers  and  populace  gave  three  huzzas.  Among 
the  company  who  were  present  were  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  accompanied  by  the 
Countess,  Lord  Gwydir,  and  a  number  of  nobility." 

VUL.    II.  K 


CHAPTER   V. 


HAND  PIRE-A-UMS  —  WHEN  IIH'RODUCKD  —  HAND-CANTNON  —  IIAND-GDN  — 
ABQUEBCS — ARQCTT-BUS-A-CROC — HAQUXBCT — DEMI-HAQI7B — MUSKET — 
WHEEL-LOCK  —  VAUBAN-LOCK — THICKER-LOCK  —  SSAPHAITNCE  —  ?IRST 
FLINT- ARM  —  CALIVER — fLASK  —  PUSIL  —  CAllBIKB  —  CUaRlER  —  MUS- 
QUETOON*  —  P[STOL  —  DAG  —  PETROKEL  —  BLUWDERBVSS  —  BBAGON  — 
HAKD-MORTAK  —  MUSKET-ARHOW — HENRY  VIIl/s  WALKING -STAFF — 
MATCH-BOX —  CAKTttlDGE  — PATRON  —  BAS'DOLEERS —  BREECH- LOADERS 
— BAYONET. 


Hand 

FirQ-anoB. 


PuRTAULE  or  hand  fire-arms — what  are  now  called 
small  anus — although  invented  in  the  fourteeuth 
century,  were  regarded  with  such  prejudice,  or  were 
really  so  inefficient  in  their  efiects,  that  they  did  not 
come  into  general  use  for  nearly  three  centuries  after- 
wards. It  has  been  previously  observed  that  the 
most  stringent,  statutes  for  enforcing  the  }>ractice  of 
archery  were  enacted  aflvt  the  introduction  of  fire- 
anns.  In  the  ordinance  of  Queen  Mary  respecting 
armour  and  weapons,  the  altt^ruative  is  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  people,  whether  they  would  provide  a 
long-bow  and  sheaf  of  arrows,  or  a  harquebus,  in 
ever}-  case  where  by  law  they  were  charged  with  the 
latter;  and  even  up  to  the  ith  and  5tli  James  I., 
bows  and  arrows  might  be  kept  in  Wales,  instead  of 
armour. 

Sir  Samuel   Meyriek,  in  a  paper   in  the  ArvJum- 
logia  (xxii.    60),    professes  to  give  the  very  year  of 
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their  introduction,  upon  the  authority  of  an  eye- 
Mritness.  "  It  was  in  1430,"  says  Billius,  "  that  they 
were  contrived  by  the  Lucquese,  when  besie^d  by 
the  Florentines  ;  and  we  shall  find  that  not  only  is 
the  credit  of  the  first  conception  of  these  weapons 
doe  to  the  Italians,  but  most  of  the  subsequent  im- 
provements." 

But  in  an  inventory  of  the  military'  stores  of  the 
city  of  Bologna,  taken  131)7,(*)  there  is  this  entry  : 
"Item,  viii.  sclo[)os  de  ferro,(')  de  quibus  sunt  Irt's  n 
manthitHy  Thjinks  to  the  investigations  among  the 
State  papers,  we  are  enabled  to  quote  an  instance  of 
the  still  earlier  use  of  fire-arms  in  this  coimtry, 
although  the  invention  was  doubtless  received  from 
abroad.  An  inquisition  taken  in  1375  at  Hunter- 
combe  (a  place  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Dorchester), 
and  now  prescr\'ed  among  the  recoribi  at  the  Chapter- 
house, Westminster,  states  that  one  Nicholas  Hunter- 
combe,  with  others,  to  the  number  of  forty  men, 
anned  with  "  haubergeons,  plates.  ,bacenettes  cum 
aventayles,  paletes,  lanceis,  scutis,  arcubus,  sagittis, 
balistis,  ei  gonnen,  venenint  ad  manerium  de  Hunter- 
combe,"  and  there  made  assault,  &c.  (^)  It  appears 
very  improbable,  as  Mr.  Hewitt  observes,  that  a  body 
of  men  making  a  sudden  attack  upon  an  abbey  manor- 
house,  would  be  armed  with  any  kind  of  "gonnes" 
except  hand-guns. 

(')  Printed  at  the  end  or  vol.  i.  of  fliuAu  fur  V AfiilXfftU,  p.  3<U- 

(*)  Iron  guns,  from  ncfoppiu,  a  noise. 

(*)  Coram  Kegi\  HiL,  W  Edw.  UL — For  thi«  cnrions  CTidence 
given  in  Ane.  Arm,,  IL  21*8.  Hr.  Hewitt  wns  iudebtod  to  the  reaettrchcfl 
of  Mr.  Burtt.  A wisUvnl- Keeper  of  the  Publir  Rcrorda. 
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Fire-arms  were  at  first  called  hand-cannons,  hand- 
guns, and  hand-culverins,  being  merely  modifications 
of  heavier  ordnance.  They  afterwards  acquired  the 
appellation  of  arquebus,  hackbut,  calivcrs,  musquet, 
and,  lastly,  they  attained  their  present  name  of  fire- 
locks. The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  their 
varieties  and  accompaniments  (') : — 


Hand-cannon. 

Hand-gon. 

Arquobus. 

Arqueb  us  -  4-croc. 

Haqiiehut. 

Demi-haque. 

Musquet. 

Piatol. 

Trickor-lock. 

Fire-lock. 

Solf-loading-gon. 

Wbool-lock. 


Currier. 

SuAphanace. 

CftUvor. 

Canibine. 

Fiisil 

Slufiket-arrow. 

Mittch-box. 

Poffder-hom, 

Flask. 

Touch-box. 

Musquet  oon. 

Petronel. 


Blunderbuss. 
Dragon. 

Hand-mortar. 

Dag. 

Bandoleer. 

Cartridge. 

Patron. 

Swyno'a  Feathers. 

Breech-loader. 

Bayonet.  ('} 


The  Hand-cannon  was  probably  the  first  of 
this  description  of  weapons,  and  was  of  the  simplest 
construction,  being,  iu  fact,  a  mere  adaptation  to 
a  small  scale  of  the  primitive  cannon,  fi-om  which 
it  ditiered  in  nothing  but  its  size.  It  consisted  of 
a  simple  metal  tube,  fixed  on  a  stmi^^ht  stock  of 
wood,  about  three  feet  in  length.  The  touch-hole 
'as,  in  the  first  instance,  at  top,  like  its  prototype 
Ithe  big"  gun.  but  the  liability  of  the  priming  to  be 
blown  away  led  to  the  improvement  of  placing  a 
small  pan  under  the  right  side,  to  hold  the  powder. 

(')  See  ArehcBol,,  xxii.  59. 

(•)  Almost  all  of  these  hare  been  engraved  in  Skelton's  Specimeus 
of  Aiins  and  Annour. 


No.   24. 
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1,  2,  aiul  3.     Early  Fire-anns.     (From  Valiurius.)     a.o.  1472. 

4.     The  earliest  known  drawing  of  any  kind  uf   Hand  (Jonnc.      (From  an 

etching  l*y  Urnel  von  M(rt.-)ilnt,  wheix;  ihc-  Devil  i-^  shooUng  at  our  Saviuur, 

in  aM^ciic  of  tlic  RouirecLiuu.)     Alx)ui  A.u.  I420. 
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This  pan  was  the  first  step  to  the  invention  of  the 
gunlock. 

Plate  XXIV. — Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  are  early  fire- 
arms, from  Valturius,  De  Re  MilUari^  a.d.  1472. — 
No.  4  is  from  an  etching  by  Israel  von  Mechlin, 
about  A.D.  1420,  and  is  the  earliest  known  drawing  of 
any  kind  of  hand-gun.  The  subject  is  remarkable. 
The  devil  is  represented  shooting  at  our  Saviour,  in  a 
scene  of  the  Resurrection !  See  also  the  figure  on 
one  of  the  illuminations  in  a  French  translation  of 
Quintus  Curtius,  written  in  146S,  preserved  among 
the  Bumey  MSS.,  Brit.  Mus.  (No.  169,  fol.  127). 
From  the  colouring,  it  would  appear  that  the  barrel 
was  made  of  iron. 

The  Hand-oun  was  the  first  improvement  on  this. 

It  was  cast  in  brass,  and  was  of  greater  length,  and 

hoops  were  added  under  the  barrel,  through  which  it 

might  be  pinned  to  the  stock.     (See  No.   3  on   the 

above  Plate.)     It  had  also  the  addition  of  a  flat  piece 

of  brass  made  to  turn  on  a  pin,  to  protect  the  priming 

in  the  pan  from  the  effects  of  wind  or  rain.     In  a  roll 

of  purchases  made  for  Holy  Island  is  the  following 

item : — "  A.D.  1446,  bought  ii.    handgunnes   de  ere, 

....   it 

nwjs. 

When  Edward  FV.  landed  in  Yorkshire,  at  Ravens- 
burgh,  on  the  Holdemess  side  of  the  Humber,  in 
1471,  it  is  stated  that  he  brought  over  three  hundred 
Flemings,  armed  **  with  hange  ffunjie8,"{^)     The  word 


0)  *'  In  the  ilii.  yere  of  King  Henry  the  VI.  came  King  Edwnrd 
with  the  liifrtl  IlMtingA,  the  Lord  Say.  and  Ux  EDgUsh  men.  and 
iiic.  Flcmingca  irith  hange  gimnefi.'*    (Lehind's  CollteU  i-  721.) 
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hange  is  probably  an  error  of  the  transcriber  for 
hand ;  but  there  are  instances  of  early  fire-arms  being 
provided  with  a  ring  for  suspension.  (^) 

An  early  mention  of  hand-guns  appears  in  the 
Pasfon  Letters,  written  about  1459;  and  illustrations 
of  them  are  to  be  found  in  Hoy.  MSS.  18,  E.  v.,  fol.  34, 
A.D.  1473. 

By  the  33rd  Henry  VIII.  it  was  enacted  that  no 
hand-gun  should  be  used  of  less  dimensions  than  one 
yard  in  length,  gun  and  stock  included. 

The  Arqckbus,  corruptt^d  to  ''harquebus,"  was  so 
called,  according  to  Fauchet  [Livre  d'OrigineSy  liv.  ii., 
ch.  i.,  p.  530),  from  the  Italian  arca-bouzo,  corrupted 
from  boccaj^)  and  signified  a  bow  with  a  mouth  or 
hole  in  it.  It  had  a  trigger,  said  to  be  suggested  by 
that  of  the  cross-bow,  and  its  stock  certainly  closely 
resembled  that  of  the  cross-bow. 

Another  assigned  derivation  of  the  term  is  from 
the  Dutch  hm  {hmne  in  Low  German),  the  barrel  of 
a  gun.  The  most  formidable  of  cross-bows,  before 
fu'e-arms  came  into  general  use,  was  one  which  dis- 
charged a  ball  or  pellet  from  a  barrel.  This  appears 
more  naturally  the  derivation  of  arquebus,  which  was, 
literally,  are-et-bm,  bow  and  barrel.  In  process  of 
time,  as  gunpowder  came  into  use,  the  arc  disap- 
peared, and  the  bm  remained ;  and  arquebus,  though 
it  properly  implies  a  bow  fitted  with  a  tube  or  barrel, 
came   into    use    as   the    designation    of  the   arm    in 

(')  See  ail  engraving  iu  De  Yigne*s  Vad'ii'}S.'iCU.Yt\>  <2u  Peintre,  torn. 
ii.,  Appen.     It  is  copied  in  Anc.  Arm.t  vol.  iii.,  pi.  104,  p.  55. 
(')  Or  fruzn  bugio,  a  hole. 
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Uaniuchus,  Icwding  at    The   breech,   with    movable  chaml>er;    btlongetl   to 
flcniy  VUi      I  enjjth  of  barrel,  i  ft.  il  m.    'OiAt  lt,^^^.     Cl"«w«  Coll.,  '».) 


eaavrnpF,  kad  btn  hdd 


^  MOA    llCOUSV   loK 

signified  "aim- 
is  the  filaa* 

imf***.  ■liMM  rat  ft  1 
in  die  hand;  tke 
distingnidwd  &e  sifadwft.  b  ite  «nfy  fima  it 
to  hare  beea  Muelym  piece  cf  iioa  in  die  fom 
of  the  letters  tewmei^^md  nade  to  torn  on  «  pirot. 
The  upper  put  na  lEt,  Id  hold  tike  mslc^  and  tlw 
lower  was  pashed  vp  Inr  the  haad.  vfaea  iatoided  to 
ignite  the  powder.  In  this  siaifde  fonn  it  raaaiaed 
til]  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenyi  oenturf, 
wben  the  lower  part  of  the  S  vaa  got  rid  of,  and  a 
trigger  like  the  present  snbstitnted. 

Plate  X  \  \  . — Harqnebos,  batSmf  ai  tke  brttti^ 
with  movable  chamber,  from  the  Tower  Collection,  *. 
This  arm  appears  to  hare  belonged  to  Henry  VIII, 
It  is  named  with  others  in  the  Tower  Inventory  of 
1679: — "  Carbine,  1  ;  Pistol,  1  ;  and  Fowling  Pitxe. 
1  ;  said  to  be  King  Henrj-  VIII."  Among  the  orna- 
ments are  the  King's  initials,  "H.  It,"  and  a  rose, 
crowned,  supported  by  two  lions.  The  date,  '*  1587," 
is  engraved  on  the  breech.     The  armourer  s  mark  is  a 


(*)  HcDoe  the  naniQ  of  £e#«,  which  the  muskot  liii»  honto  rooiv 
rec«uU/.  £fVit,  or  but,  is  the  last  syllable  of  the  old  ar^tM&«#, 
cnt  off  for  scpnrate  ubo,  just  as  18  the  more  recent  inat«Bo«  of 
h%t$  Erom  omnihut.  Brown  Bess,  therefore,  ie  equivAlont,  in  it* 
primorj  meaning,  to  brown  barrel.  (See  some  able  rmnark*  uii 
thi»  (Kiiut  in  that  usefiU  periodical.  Not€$  and  QumM,  S  S.  vol  v 
p.  259.) 
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fleuT'de-lis,  surmounted  by  the  letters  "  W.  H." 
Len^h  of  barrel.  1  ft.  11  in.     {Tomer  CaL,  p.  67.) 

Arquebuses  were  invented  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteentli  century.  Fabricius  Colonna,  who  was  born 
1160  and  died  1530,  is  made  to  say,  in  Maehiavelli'a 
dialogues  upon  the  art  of  war,  "The  harquebus, 
which,  as  you  know,  is  a  weapon  newly  invented, 
aad  very  necessary  for  the  present  time ;"  and  Du 
Bellay  writes,  "  The  harquebus  has  been  invented 
within  these  few  years,  and  is  very  good.'*  He 
wrote  under  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  (1515-47).  De 
Comines  mentions  the  arquebus  in  his  account  of  the 
battle  of  Morat,  fought  by  the  Swiss  against  the 
Imperialists  near  Berne,  in  1470.  In  England,  on  the 
tirst  formation  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  in  14S5, 
one  half  was  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  the 
otlier  with  arquebuses.  A  strong  party  of  aixjue- 
busiers  are  seen  in  the  picture  at  Windsor  Castle, 
which  represents  Henry  VIII. 's  procession  to  meet 
Francis  I.  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

The  French  appear  to  have  been  late  in  the 
adoption  of  this  weapon.  "En  ce  tenips-la**  (1523), 
wi'ites  Blaise  de  Montluc,  "  il  u  y  avoit  point  d'arque- 
busicrs  parmy  nostre  nation."  {Commcniaires,  liv.  i., 
p.  8.) 

In  the  Lancashire  Lieutenancy^  "  Sir  Thomas 
Hesketh,  Knt.,  of  RufFord,"  was  to  find,  infer  alia, 
"Harquebutte  ij,"  in  1574;  and  in  an  account  taken 
of  "  the  store  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  ordnance  in  the 
Tower,"  on  the  13tli  of  September,  1559,  printed  in 
Arehoiologia,  xxxvii.,  there  is  this  entiy : — "  Double 


\^.  lUrqiichus  «ith  flutcfl  U-in-cI.  length  of  barrel,  3  ft.  6  in.  Prohnhlythe 
Kiiwlin^-pitcc  allrilmletl  lo  llciiry  \'HI.  The  tprL'cch-[)iecx',  A,  cli^Mrs 
and  \m  drawing  I>ack  k,  the  spring,  «:,  thrown  Ihc  hrcccli  up. 

{{.  Matclilock  Revolver.     A  little  later  than  the  aliove.     (Tower  Collection.) 
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liarqueLutts,  SO ;  guilt  harquebuts,  31)7 ;  to  be  new 
bought  within  the  realm,  400:"  and  this  favourable 
notice  of  English-made  weapons — "The  peeccs  made 
wHn  the  realm  are  double  as  good  as  any  other." 

The  arquebus  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite 
weapon.  In  the  translation  of  Du  Bellay  we  read, 
"  At  present  every  man  will  be  a  Harquebussier.  I 
knowc  not  whether  it  be  to  take  the  more  wages, 
or  to  be  the  lighter  laden,  or  to  fight  the  further 
off."(^)  The  first  reason  was  probably  the  correct 
one.  Arquebuses  weighed  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
pounds.  (-)  Their  fire  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  effective,  and  the  author  recommends  greater 
care  in  the  selection  of  the  men ;  for,  says  he,  '*  in  a 
skirmish  wherein  tenne  thousand  Harquebussiers  are 
shot  {i.e.y  furnished  with  fire-arms),  there  dieth  not  so 
mutch  as  one  man,  for  the  Harquebussiers  content 
themselves  with  makyng  of  a  noyse,  and  so  shoot  at 
all  adventures." 

Plate  XXVI. — Harquebus  with  fluted  barrel,  of 
tlie  same  period  as  the  one  represented  on  Plate 
XXV.  (Also  from  Tower  CoUec,  f.)  Length  of 
barrel,  3  ft.  6  in. ;  probably  the  "  fowling  piece  "  attri- 
buted to  Henry  VHI.  The  breech-piece,  a,  closes, 
and  on  drawing  back  e,  the  spring,  c,  throws  the 
breech  up.  A  wheel  pistol  of  similar  construction  is 
engraved  on  Plate  XLI. 


(*)  JnjilrHciu>n»  for  th^  Warrei^  p.  25. 

[')  "  Dcr  Fusaknot'bt  hat  mit  eiuem  hucken  von  12  bin  1.5  pfund 
ftchwer  mit  oUcr  Riislung  zu  trugen  geuug."     {ScnffUnbery,  h.  v., 

p.  a.) 
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^.  Matchlock  revolver.     Date  a  little  later  tlian 
the   above.      Revolvers   are   referred   to   iu  Wardens 
Animadversions  of  Warrr,  1639. 
Re[.eaiin|fGun         As  it  is  a<lniitt4?d  that  there  is  nothin*^  new  under 


in  IJ 


the  sun,  so  we  may  read  of  a  repeating'  ^uu  iu  15S0, 
in  the  petition  of  "John  the  Ahnaiu  *'  (German),  re- 
commending one  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  invented 
"an  arquebuse  that  shaU  containe  ten  balls  or  pellets 
of  lead,  all  the  which  shall  goe  off  one  after  another, 
having  once  given  fire,  so  that  with  one  harqnebuse 
one  may  kill  ten  thieves  or  other  enemies  without 
re-charging.  "(^) 

Mounted  artjuebusiers  were  used  at  the  battle 
of  Foruova,  in  1495 ;(-)  and  Du  Bellay  describes 
the  equipment  of  the  French  horse-anjuebusiers 
according  to  an  ordo/ntancr  of  Francis  I.  On  their 
heads  they  were  only  to  wear  "  Murrions  (morions), 
to  the  intent  to  see  the  better  round  about  them, 
and  to  have  their  heads  at  more  liberty,  a  sword 
by  tlieir  side,  a  mase  at  the  pomell  of  their  saddles 
on  the  one  side,  and  a  harquebusse  in  a  case  of 
leather  on  the  other,  which  must  be  made  fast  that 
it  stirre  not:  which  harquebusse  may  be  two  foote 
and  a  halfe,  or  three  foote  long,  or  rather  more  so 
it  be  light.  "(^) 

Foot-arquebusiers,  we  learn  from  a  military  \vriter 
of  the  seventeenth  centur3%  were  still  less  "at  liberty," 
"some  being   in  a  custom  of  too  much  curiosity  in 

(»)  State  PapeTP.  Dom.  EUz.,  p.  *M^Q. 
(*)  Philip  de  Comiiiea,  liv.  viii.,  ch.  vii. 
(•)  P-  62. 


No.  27. 


'/-T«  jna/reA/jnn       ^  Joslwr^^    or  y    ^Uvt/ravehusLtrs^. 


Harquebusiers,  with  Snap-hance  Carabines.     1632.     (From  Cruso's  Militaru' 
Imlnutions for  Cm'allrie^  a.d.  1633  ;  chap,  xxx,,  p.  43.) 
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arming  hargobiisiers,  for  besides  a  peece,  flask,  tutch- 
box,  rapier  aud  dagger,  they  load  them  with  a  heavy 
shirt  of  mail,  and  a  burganet:  so  that  by  the  time 
they  have  marched  in  the  heat  of  summer,  or  depth 
of  the  winter,  ten  or  twelve  English  miles,  they  are 
more  apt  to  rest  than  ready  to  fight."  (^) 

In  Cruso's  Militarie  Imi ructions  for  the  CavaUrie 
we  obtain  figures  and  descriptions  of  moimted  har- 
quebusiers  of  163*2,  as  represented  on  the  accom- 
panying Plate  XX\'II.  They  are  armed  with  snap- 
hance  carabines.  "  The  harquebusier/'  he  states, 
incorrectly,  "  was  first  invented  in  France,  at  the 
time  of  the  warres  of  Piedmont,  &c."  For  offensive 
Arms,  ''  he  must  have  the  harquebuse  of  two  foot  and 
a  half  long  (the  bore  of  seventeen  bullets  in  the  pound, 
rowling  in),  hanging  on  a  belt  by  a  swivell,  a  flask, 
and  touch-box.  (^)  In  Markhara's  Souhiifrn  JvciJencCy 
before  quoted,  we  have  the  "harquebus  of  three  foote 
three  inches  long,  and  the  bore  of  twenty  bullets  in 
the  pound  ;"(*)  and  the  author,  writing  in  1643, 
speaks  of  '*  harquebushes,  which  are  now  out  of  use 
with  us."  (p.  5.)  Arquebuses  were  often  fired  from  a 
refit.  (+) 

Brantfime  supplies  us  with  some  interesting  details 
as  to  the  places  where  fire-arms  were  manufactured ; 
but  he  gives  the  palm  to  the  gunsmiths  of  Milan, 


(*}  EngloHd't  Trainingi,  bj  Edward  Darios.  G«uUenuut.  (1619, 
p.  4.) 

(•)  Chap.  XXX..  p.  43. 

(*)  Soe  out*!,  "  Ancient  Cavalry." 

{*)  "  Lea  orqucbufios  que  I'on  tiroit  siir  Que  Pourchcttc."  {yiemoire$ 
tU  Martin  du  BcUatj,  edit,  i'otitot,  2«-  liv.,  p.  347.) 
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and  of  tliem  to  *'  Maistre  Gaspar  de  Milan,  qui  a  est^ 
le  meilleur  forgeur  qui  jamais  sera."(0 

The  price  of  "a  harquebus,  in  1632,  with  a  fire- 
lock and  belte,  swivel,  flaske,  key,  mould,  worme,  and 
scowTer,  £1  16s."     (Eynier,  xix.  214.) 

Tlie  Arquebus  a  croc,  or  with  a  hook,  was  so 
called  on  account  of  the  hook  cast  with  the  piece,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  this  should  enter  in  the  category  of 
hand  fire-arms,  "  as  it  was  placed  on  a  kind  of  tripod 
and  so  tired,"  although  Daniel  includes  it  among  the 
canons  a  main.  Q)  Me3Tick  (p.  704-)  contends  that  it 
is  not  a  hand  fire-arm ;  that  so  far  from  being  fired 
from  a  rest,  it  was  held  by  a  swivel  fixed  on  the 
gunwale  of  a  ship,  or  on  the  wall  of  a  fortress,  and 
far  too  heavy  to  have  been  used  by  the  hand.  In 
proof  of  this,  he  quotes  Grimstone's  J/is/orir  of  the 
Netherlands  (I(iOS) :  speaking  of  the  year  1579,  he 
says,  "The  greatest  slaughter  which  the  besieged 
made  at  these  two  breaches,  was  by  6  shippe  pieces, 
and  certain  harquebusses  k  croke ;  being  charged  with 
chambers,  they  stood  firm,  and  never  altered  their 
mark."  This  is  borne  out  by  the  survey  of  the 
weapons  in  the  Tower,  just  alluded  to;  it  is  there  in- 
cluded among  "  Forged  Ordnance  of  Iron :  Quarter 
slings,  6;  fowlers,  43;  baces,  137;  harquebutts  a 
croche,  80."  Ludlow  also  mentions  "a  great  wall- 
gun,  called  a  Harquebuz  de  Croq."     {Mcfns.,  i.  72.) 


(^)  Tom.  vii.,  p.  425  ei  seq. — "  It  may  not  be  generally  known/' 
says  Sir  S.  Meyrick.  "  tluit  the  arquebuuade  water  was  so  colled  from 
being  applied  to  cure  gun-shot  wounds."     (Jrc/iiEo/.,  xxii.  67.) 

(')  Tom.  X.,  liv.  vi.,  ch,  v. 
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The  Haquebut  was  an  improvement  upon  the 
[arquebus,  by  reason  of  a  hooked  or  crooked  stock, 
whence  it  derived  its  name.  (^)  The  idea  possibly 
originated  ^vith  the  Germans,  and  was  thence,  by  the 
English,  termed  a  haquebut,  or  hagbut.  One  may 
imagine  the  comparative  facility  of  taking  aim 
afforded  by  a  crooked  stock,  and  the  di£Bculty  of 
bringing  the  eye  to  a  sight  along  the  barrel  of  a 
straight  piece  fired  from  the  breast.  By  giving  to 
the  butt  a  hooked  form,  the  barrel  was  elevate,  while 
the  horizontal  position  would  be  retained.  The  in- 
vention was  known  in  this  country  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  III.  In  the  Harl.  MSS.,  No.  433.  there  is 
[an  order  to  the  Constable  of  the  Tower  to  deliver 
8  serpentynes  upon  carts,  28  hackbusses  with  their 
frames,  1  barrel  of  touch-powder,"  &c. ;  and  another 
order  respecting  the  delivery  of  "2  serpentynes,  2 
guns  to  lie  on  walls,  12  hackbusses,"  &c. 

It  was  a  smaller  weapon  than  other  fire-arms,  for 
Ly  the  33rd  Hen.  VIII.  it  was  enacted  that  no  hand- 
gun should  be  used  of  less  dimensions  than  one  yard 
ID  length,  gun  and  stock  included,  and  no  hagbut 
under  three  quarters  of  a  yard  inclusive.  A  MS.  is 
preserved  in  the  Cottonian  Librar}-,  containing  the 
"  Certificat  of  the  decayes  of  the  castle,  towne,  and 
citideU  at  Carlde.  by  Walter  Strykland,  in  15G3,"(2) 
in  which  arc  the  following  items  : — "  Hagbutts  uppon 
crooke  xiij,  wherof  xij  serviceable.  Harquebuzes 
XXX*'  decayed,  and  past  service."    (fol.  224.) 


(')  Probaljly  from  the  German  ^afcn,  a  book  or  crook. 
(*)  Tit>u,  F.  xiii..  fol.  220. 
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The  English  made  use  of  mounted  hagbuttiers 
in  the  expedition  to  Scotland  under  the  Protector 
Somerset.  Edward  YT.  in  his  journal,  says: — "My 
Lord  of  Warwick  was  almost  taken  chasing  the  Earl 
of  Huntley,  but  he  was  rescued  by  one  Bertivelli. 
with  1:2  hagbuttiers  on  horseback/'  Patten,  de- 
scribing the  same  expedition,  speaking  of  the  Scotch, 
says,  "  of  hakbutters  have  they  few  or  none."  (^) 
"  Sir  Peter  Mewtes,  Ist  Captain  of  the  English 
hakbuttt'i's  on  foot,  being  in  number  xi.c."  {') 

The  i>EMi-HAQUE  was,  as  wl*  may  infer  from  its 
appellation,  a  smaller  description  of  hagbut — in  fact, 
what  we  might  call  a  long  pistol,  the  butt-end  of 
which  was  made  to  curve  so  as  almost  to  become  a 
semi-circle.  In  the  MS.  just  quoted  of  the  citadel  of 
Carlisle  it  is  recorded,  "  HaJfe  haggs  xxix,  not  service- 
able" (fol.  ;!23)  ;  and  in  a  burlesque  printed  in  1594, 
"All  such  persons  as  shall  shoot  in  any  hand-gun, 
demy-hag,  or  hagbut,  either  half-shot  or  bullet,"  &c.{') 

The  Musket,  in  ornithology,  denotes  the  male 
young  of  the  sparrow-hawk. (^)  Names  of  animals 
were  generally  bestowed  upon  ordnance,  as  the  falcon, 
and  its  diminutive  falconet,  and  so  forth ;  and  as 
the  musket  was  the  most  important  of  small  fire-arms, 
it  was  probably  thought  worthy  of  being  called  after 


(')  Jnutnal  (pub.  1548). — Printed  in  8cotii$h  JTist  Fra^m&nts. 
(Brit.  Mus.) 

(^)  He  was  afterwards  Governor  of  Guernsey. 

(*)  Getta  Gratforttm,  or  the  HUtory  of  the  High  and  Mighty  Frtnce 
Jfenry,  Ac.    (Brit.  Mufi.) 

(*)  "Sparhnwk  and  the  Musket,"  Izauk  Walton,  p.  12;  edit. 
Ilnwkiiig. 
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tlie  smallest  of  these    birds  of  prey.  (*)     The  tomi 
mousqueUe,  however,    was  applied  on  the  Contiuent 
to  denote  the  iron  part  of  the  small  arrows   which 
were  discharged  from  guns,  and  sometimes  the  arrows 
thcuselves.  (^)     The  weapon  owed  its  introduction  to 
the   inconsiderable   effect   done    by  pieces   of    small 
calibre.     It  was  a  long,  heavy  weapon,  carr^nng  balls 
of  much  greater  weight  than  any  other  tire-arm  then 
invented,  and,    on   account  of  its   size    and    weight, 
required  to  be   fired  on  a  sort  of  fork   or  rest.      It 
was  an  invention  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  in  general  favour  with  the 
English  military  writers  of  that  period.     Sir  Eoger 
Williams,  an  officer  who  saw  much  service  in  the  Low 
Countries   under  Sir   John   Norris   and  other  com- 
manders, t^uip.  Elizabetli,  published  A  Briefe  Discourse 
of  frar,  in  1570  ;    he  is  in  favour  of  the  musket,  and 
says  that  it  is  the   best   small  shot   that  ever  was 
invented,    and    that    500    muskets   are    better   than 
1,000  calivers,  few  armours  being  of  sufficient  proof 
to  resist  them  at  ten  or  twelve  score  yards.     His  con- 
temporar}'.  Sir  John  Smj^he.  another  old  soldier,  in 
his  iHstnicCtonji,  &c.,   differs  widel}'  from    the  above 
opinion.     He  says  1,500  archers  would  readily  break 

(')  Da  Oange.  r.  Jfitic/i^Ka.— Another  derivation  has  been  as- 
•igned  bj*  tome:  **Cette  arme  d'origine  moscuvite,  introdaite  en 
France  en  1657."  (Beocherdle,  JHH,  Sat.\—''  In  the  *>th  year  of  the 
irth  century  miukets  were  invented,  which  sncceeded  the  arquebus. 
The  inreotion  is  genermny  attribnted  to  the  KnscoTitos/'  {The  Target, 
or  a  TrtaH$t  wpon  a  Branch  of  the  An  MilUary.     I7u6.     Brit.  Mds.) 

O  Archrras  de  Lille.  Ann^  13&J.— "A  Henriet  Ic  Gay  poor 
iiie.  et  demy  de  ftera  appeUa  moudqustteAT  (Quoted  in  Etudes  aur 
VAHOUrU^  ui.  105.) 
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8,000  vmiktlKn,  if  the  tml  vera  niade  m  la 
fair  field,  (or  that  the  miuketeere,  "  if*thej  mesne  to 
worke  aoj  effect,  of  necessitie  must  stand  still  to  dts- 
cliarge  their  pieces,  daring  which  time  they  shall  to 
their  great  error  and  mischiefe  receive  contiDiiall 
volees  of  the  archers'  arrows  upon  all  parts  of  their 
bodies/'  &€.  Muskets  would  carry  their  bullets  a 
great  deal  further  than  archers  could  shoot,  jet  the 
wonflerfal  unrxjrtainty  of  the  former  was  great,  and 
he  recommends  tliat  musketeers  be  elected  of  such 
men  as  are  of  good  grace  and  strength  of  body,  on 
account  of  the  weight  of  the  weapon.  "  Muskets," 
he  says,  "  were  first  used  in  Italy,  about  the  year 
1530,  as  he  had  divers  times  heard  from  ancient 
oiptains  of  the  Italians  and  Spaniards/' 

IJrantonie  affirms  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  the 
lintt  who  made  use  of  them  in  the  North,  when  he 
assumed  the  government  of  the  Spanish  possessions 
of  the  Low  Countries  in  1567,(*)  and  organised  those 
bunds  of  musketeers  who  became  so  terrible  to  the 
Dutch  ;  and  that  Pliilip])o  Strozzi,  ColoneUGeneral  of 
the  French  Infantry  under  Charles  IX.  in  1573,  was 
the  firwt  who  brought  them  in  general  use  in  the 
Fiviurh  anny  ;(•)  although  P^re  Daniel  maintains  that 
this  Wi»apon  wus  known  earlier  in  France,  as  he 
saw  u  musket  in  the  cabinet  of  arms  at  Chantilly, 
niiirked  with  a  salamander,  which  was  the  device  of 


(^)  Bnmtfimo,  notnme^  HlMtret  et  Grand  Cnjn(aine$  Fran^oitf^ 
p.44U. 

(■)  '*0*ft  e8t<!  (M.  de  Strozzi)  ausei  Ic  premier  qui  &  mis  I'ueage 
dos  monsqaets  oti  France."    {IhuLt  p.  4;.{7.) 


■ 
I 
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Francis  1.(0  ^Vlth  us  the  adoption  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  British  precedent,  was  some  time  after 
their  introduction  in  the  leading  foreign  armies- 
Colonel  Thomas  Morgan,  whose  veteraii  troops,  we 
are  informed,  were  the  best  harquebussiers  of  our 
nation,  was  the  first  who  taught  the  English  to  like 
the  musket,(*)  This  was  in  1577,  when  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  at  length  constrained  to  send  an  auxiliary 
fiasce  to  the  Dutchmen  fighting  so  obstinately  for 
iiiair  liberty.  Shakespeare  once  makes  use  of  the 
ward  "musket"  in  AU'if  Well  (hat  Ends  Well  (which 
syfiMis  to  have  been  one  of  his  earliest  plays.  See 
Introductory  Notice  to  Knight's  Sh^Jtespeare) '. — 

"To  be  the  mark  of  emoky  moBkeU."    (Act  iiL,  ec.  2.) 

The  first  Spanish  muskets  had  straight  stocks;  Mutkat- 
tiie  French,  curved  ones,(^)  In  appearance  they 
much  resembled  the  haquebut.  Sir  Thomas  Kellie, 
in  his  Art  MUitaire,  published  1621,  says  "  the  barrel 
of  a  musket  should  be  four  feet  in  length,  the  bore 
capable  of  receiving  bullets,  twelve  whereof  weigh  a 
pound-"  The  consequence  was  that  on  account  of 
its  length  and  weight  it  could  not  be  fired  without  a 
support,  and  hence  originated  the  rest — a  staff  the 
height  of  a  man's  shoulder,  with  a  kind  of  fork  or 
semi-circle  of  iron  at  the  top,  to  receive  the  musket, 

I  and  a  ferule  at  bottom  to  steady  it  in  the  ground. 
(*)  Mil,  Franc,  L,  lir,  vl,  ch.  v. 
C)  Sir  Roger  WtTlianu*  Brief  DUeourwe  of  th«  Spanish  DUeipUne 
in  War.    (4^    15£K».)   Also  hii  Bri^Adums  on  ike  Low  Countriet,-- 
8oe  alao  Oldfm  Life  c/  Sir  Waller  Ualeigh,  i  25. 
(•)  Ihid. 
VOL.    II.  fi 
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On  a  march,  when  the  piece  was  shouldered,  the  rest 
was  at  firet  carried  in  the  right  hand,  and  suhse- 
quently  hung  upon  the  wrist  hy  means  of  a  loop  tied 
under  its  head.  A  similar  rest  was  used  by  mounted 
arquebusiers. 

Platk  XXVIII. — ilusket-rest  at  Warwick  Castle. 
Also  shot  fired  against  the  same  castle  by  the 
Royalists.  The  large  hooks  from  which  woolsacks 
were  hung  out,  for  the  defence  of  the  barbican,  still 
remain. 

An  attempt  to  further  utilise  these  rests  was 
made,  by  rendering  them  defences  for  protecting  the 
musketeers  from  cavalry  whilst  loading,  like  the 
stakes  placed  before  the  archers.  This  gave  rise 
to  the  swine's  feathers.  (^)  which  were  borne  by 
musketeers  and  dnxgoons  in  our  armies  until  the 
seventeenth  century — in  fact,  until  superseded  by 
the  bayonet. 

"  Lastly,  for  their  right  hands,"  says  Markham, 
"  they  shall  have  rests  of  ash-wood,  or  otlier  tough 
wood,  T\4th  iron  pikes  in  the  nether  end,  and  half 
hoops  of  iron  about,  io  rest  the  musquet  on ;  and 
double  strong  strings  fastened  near  thereunto,  to  hang 
about  the  arm  of  the  soldier,  when  at  any  time  he 
shall  have  occasion  to  trail  the  same  ;  and  the  length 
of  tliese  rests  shall  be  suitable  to  tlie  stature  of  the 


(*)  Perhaps  from  Sweyn  (Gor.),  n  wild  boar,  i.6..  a  boar's  bristleo 
(Mc^Ttck,  iii.  78);  a  more  probttblo  dorivatioii  thnu  from  i^wedieb. 
Ad  the  Swedes  do  not  appear  to  have  been  iH^nnarkrtble  for  uain^ 
thorn. — '*  Bijcklor,  tho  ungiueer,  Bpeaks  of  iiu  iuBtrumcnt  thiil 
might  serve  for  both  rest  and  feather/*  (Turner's  PnVeut  Armaia, 
p.  167.) 


Mullet  knt,  at  Warwick  Castle  ;  aIku  Shoi  fired  agftin^i  Warwick  Caute 
by  the  Kojraluts  during  the  War  of  the  Common  wealth. 
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znao,  be«n^  fak  piece  so  as  he  may  &Aug6  it 
withoat  stooping."  (*) 

The  Dake  of  Albenmle,  in  his  OttermHoBi  upoB 
miitatj  anJ  PMHcai  Jfain^  printed  iu  1671.  ns 
commends  the  anning  of  mosketeefs  and  dmgooiis 
with  mnskets  baring  swine's  feathers,  with  tho  heads 
of  rests  fiistened  to  them. 

The  size  of  the  musket  gave  it  a  much  longer 
range  than  other  fiie-arms ;  but  if  we  consider  the 
length  of  time  requisite  to  load — Sismondi(-^  saik*s  it 
required  a  quarter  of  an  hour — and  the  weakness  of 
the  powder,  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  sxirprise  that 
the  use  of  the  bow  was  so  long  preferred,  and  that 
the  adoption  of  fire-arms  was  so  tardy. 

The  musketeer,  besides  his  unwieldy  weapon, 
carried  his  coarse  powder  for  loading  in  a  tla.sk,  his 
fine  powder  for  priming  in  a  touch-box.  his  bullets  in 
a  leathern  bag,  the  strings  of  which  he  had  to  with- 
draw to  get  at  them,  while  in  his  band  was  his 
burning  match  and  his  rest ;  and  when  he  had  fired, 
he  W51S  comparatively  defenceless,  if  attacked.  In  fact, 
it  required  a  strong  man  for  the  place ;  and  tlierefore 
Markham  says,  in  the  selection  of  men  for  particuLir 
arms,  **  the  squarest  and  broadest  \v'ill  be  fit  to  caiTy 
muscjuets ;"  and  Sir  J.  Sm3i;he  remarks  that  '*  it  doth 
behove  musquettiers  to   be   strong   and  puissant  of 


(')  Th4  8ould4*.'r^*  AcntUnf^,  p.  3.— Thoro  i«  a  roprcBcntntion  of  a 
Froxich  musketeer  of  ibo  time  of  Henri  HI.  of  Fraucc  in  MoEitru.uooa's 

(»J  Tom.  \x.  Sil.— Also  W.  Keoto,  in  The  Dimhlc-nruud  Jl/a» 
(1(!26K  says,  **  Kvoiy  nroher  tnny  shoot  six  iutowa  within  tbo  time  of 
charging  one.** 
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body,  without  sicknes,  acUs,  or  other  impedimentfi." 
(p..  250 

Bandoleers  were  shortly  afterwards  adopted — a 
contrivance  apparently  originated  by  the  Walloons, 
consisting  of  a  belt  of  leather  worn  over  the  left 
shoulder,  on  which  were  suspended  little  metal, 
wooden,  leather,  or  horn  cylindei*s,  each  contaiuing 
one  charge. (') 

Plate  XXIX. — This  group  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  cords,  rings,  bullet-bag,  and  primer. 
(See  also  the  illustrations  in  De  Gheyn,  a.d.  161S.) 

Musketeers,  according  to  IMarkham,  were  to  have 
"good  combe-caps  upon  their  heads "(^),  bandoleers 
of  broad  leather  across  their  shoulders,  also  swords, 
girdles,  hangers,  or  bautricks,  and  bullet-b£^s,  in 
which  they  shall  carry  their  moulds,  bullets,  worms, 
screws,  rammers,  and  priming-iron. 

**  Also  they  shall  have  good  and  sufficient  mus- 
quets,  of  true  size  and  bore,  with  clean  barrels,  and 
straight  scouring-sticks,  headed  at  the  one  end  with 
rammers  of  horn,  suitable  to  the  bore  of  the  piece, 
and  at  the  other  with  toxes  of  iron,   in  which  to 

(*}  **  And  therefore  those  souldiers  which  in  our  time  have  beene 
for  the  most  part  levied  iu  the  lowc  countries.  esj>ociaIly  thoBC  of 
Artcyes  and  Heaaalt,  called  by  the  general!  name  of  WalloTmes, 
have  used  to  hang  about  their  neckee,  upon  a  baudrick  or  border,  or 
at  their  girdles,  certain  pipes  which  they  call  charges,  of  C(>p|)or  and 
tin  made  with  covers,  which  they  thinko  in  skirmish  to  bo  the  most 
rcadie  way.  But  the  Spaniard  dcspi^iug  that  order,  doth  altogether 
use  hia  flaake.  Tlie  Frenchman  both  charge  and  flaako.  But  some 
of  our  English  nation  their  pocket."  (Davis's  Art  of  War^  p.  8.) — 
Bandoleers,  with  thotr  appendages,  may  be  seen  at  the  Tower, 
Botunda,  and  Royal  United  Service  Institution  MuHenm. 

(*)  Iron  helmets,  with  the  seam  raised  like  a  cock's  comb. 


No.  29. 


UoiKlulecn..     litis  i:T<mp  show&  the  Amuii^ciiii'nt  of  llic  Lordsi,  ringSt 
buUct-bag,  and  primer. 
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screw  their  worms,  iron  rammers,  and  the  like.  The 
cocks  and  trickers  of  the  piece  (for  sears  are  not 
good)(^)  shall  be  straight,  and  of  very  sound  wood» 

either  M*alnut-tree  or  beech." 

Not  only  was  the  musketeer  a  heavily-weight4>d 
man,  but  his  enei^es  were  further  taxed  by  an 
amount  of  training  to  which  the  modern  ^[anual  and 
Platoon  would  be  a  mere  joke.  On  this  point  see 
again  Markham  (p.  21) : — 

"  As  touching  the  postures  which  belong  to  the 
musquet,  they  are  forty  in  number,  and  are  to  be 
done  five  standing,  three  marching,  eighteen  charging, 
and  fourteen  discharging ;  and  are  only  for  military 
instruction  in  the  time  of  training,  and  to  make  the 
souldier  most  excellent  and  perfect. 

'*  Three  postures,  or  words  of  command,  are  to  be 
used  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  These  are — 1.  Make 
ready ;  2.  Present ;  3.  Give  fire. 

"  The  posture  or  words  of  command  which  are  to 
be  used  in  ordinary  training  or  daily  exercising  of  the 
souldiers,  are  these : — 

"  First  five  to  be  performed  standing,  that  is  to  say 
— Put  on  your  arms ;  prepare  your  skirmish ;  rest  your 
musquet ;  your  sentinel  posture;  your  saluting  posture. 

"  The  postures  to  be  performed  in  marching  are — 
Shoulder  your  musquet,  and  carry  your  rest  in  the 
right  hand ;  level  your  musquet ;  slope  your  musquet. 

"  The  postures  to  be  performed  in  charging  are — 
Clear  your  pan ;   prime   your  pan ;  shut  your  pan ; 


(0  Scan  are  tbo  piocea  againai  which  the  trigger  prosaea,  and, 
drawing  it  oat  of  the  bent«  of  the  tumbler,  relcoaoa  the  cock. 
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cast  off  your  loose  corns ;  blow  your  pan ;  cast  abou^ 
y'  musquet  with  both  y  hands,  and  trail  yonr 
rest;  open  your  charges;  charge  j'our  musquet  with 
powder  ;  draw  out  your  scoui'ing-stick  ;  shorten  your 
stick ;  ram  in  your  powder ;  draw  out  your  stick ; 
charge  with  bullet;  ram  in  your  bullet;  draw  out 
your  stick ;  shorten  your  stick  and  put  it  up ;  bring 
y'  musquet  forward  with  y'  left  hand ;  hold  it  up 
with  y*"  right  hand,  and  recover  y'  rest, 

"The  postures  which  are  to  be  performed  in 
discharging  are : — Carry  y'  rest  in  y'  left  hand,  pre- 
paring to  give  fire ;  slope  your  musquet,  and  let  the 
rest  sink ;  in  the  right  hand,  poise  your  musquet ;  in 
the  loi't  hand  carry  y'  musquet  with  the  rest ;  in  the 
rij^'ht  hand  take  your  match  between  the  2**  finger 
and  the  thumb ;  hold  the  match  fast  and  blow  it ; 
cock  your  match;  try  your  match;  guard  the  pan 
and  blow  your  match ;  open  your  pan ;  present  your 
musquet ;  give  fire ;  dismount  your  musquet,  and 
carry  it  with  the  rest ;  uncock  your  match,  and  put  it 
up  between  your  fingers." 

And  after  all  this  trouble,  "Observe,"  says  Sir 
Thomas  Kcllie  {Pallas  Jrmata)^  "that  all  this  mul- 
titude of  postures  in  service  are  redacted  to  three : 
make  readie,  present,  and  give  fire." 

Plate  XXX, — Matchlock  of  the  late  form.  Teinp. 
William  III. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  "  scouring-stick  "  was 
also  the  ramrod.  (*)     Sir  J.  Smythe  (p.  136)  recom- 

(*)  Wooden  ramrods  were  used  in  the  British  army  till  1752. 
(See  llackiunon's  Guldstremn  OwtrdSf  p.  393.) 
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mends  iioi  "tiieir  woamng-dtiAm  fbodUl  be  ^rnst 
cloae  to  the  powder  to  nitaai  the  nne.*  nd  that 
mosketan  Aodd  kold  d«ir  pims  lugk.  kst  the 
ballets  dkoiild  dn^  out,  azid  so  **T^"*g  but  powder 
be  disduBCged  agukai  tke  cDeany.  He  ww  no  fiiead 
to  tbis  Jurm,  and  Jflw^h  he  admits  liui  **  m  i&Tisket 
ranfbxced  and  wdi  changed  wiHi  good  powder,  wonld 
carry  a  full  ballet  pojat  and  blancke  tweDty-foar  or 
thirty  aoorea*'  (yaids),  still  be  wonld  not  doubt  to 
adventore  his  life  with  5,000  arefaers  against  20.000 
of  the  best  baiqnebasieis  and  mnsketeers  in  Chris- 
tendom. We  can  hardly  guess  what  might  have  been 
the  statmch  old  knight's  opinion  had  the  Minie  rifle, 
the  sQCcessor  of  the  mnsket;  sighted  to  kill  at  1,000 
3'ards,  heen  invented  in  his  day ! 

A  carious  volume  in  Dutch  was  published  by 
command  of  Maurice,  Prince  of  Na«;sau,  the  dosiin's 
by  Jacob  de  Gheyn.  This  volume  was  translated 
into  English,  and  re-published  with  the  original 
plates,  imder  the  title  of  T&e  £rerme  if  Jrmf9j  for 
Calirers,  Muskeite^,  and  Pikes;  after  ike  ordrt  nf 
his  Ercr//ence  Mauriis,  Prince  of  Oranyt%  See.  There 
is  also  a  handsome  quarto  volume,  pulilishetl  at 
Amsterdam  in  IGOS,  entitled  Matticmcnt  dcs  Armea^ 
Arquebuttr,  Musquet  et  Pique,  par  L.  G.  Bergan,  A.D.C. 
au  Prince  Maurice  de  Nassau.  The  engravings, 
beautifully  executed  by  Fragonart,  give  all  the  '*  pos- 
tures "  of  the  match-lock  musket  exercise.  Those  are 
copied  in  a  smaller  scale  in  the  Art  of  IVainifty^ 
Lond-,  1622. 

The  citizens  of  Norwich,  in  1588,  paid—"  For  xi. 
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Englishe  niuskctts,  at  xxvlw.  a  piece,  with  the  Hest, 
Flask,  and  toucheboxe8."(0 

In  an  estimate  for  a  royal  army  in  1G20,  a  musket 
with  bandoleers  and  rest  is  valued  at  £1  Os.  Sd. ;  and 
by  the  Council  of  War  in  the  7th  Charles  I.  (1632), 
the  following  items  are  priced  as  follows  :  (^) — 

».    tL 

For  a  new  musquot  with  mould,  worm  and  scowrer  .    15    6 

For  n  rauaquot-rest •.     .       0  10 

For  a  new  bandelier  with  tweire  charges,  a  primort 
a  prixniiig-wire,  a  bullet-bag,  and  a  strap,  or 
belt,  or  two  inches  m  breadth 2    6 

Plate  XXXI. —"Club  your  Firelock,"  from 
Manual  Ewercue  of  the  Foot  Guards,  drawn  by  an 
Officer  long  experienced- in  the  military  description, 
now  under  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland.   London,  1745. 

The  Wheel-lock  was  a  contrivance  said  to  have 
been  invented  at  Nuremberg,(^)  and  intended  to  ob- 
viate the  manifest  inconvenience  attendant  upon  the 
match-lock.  One  may  easily  imagine  the  multipHed 
disadvantages  for  tlic  poor  musketeer,  when  he  was 
dependent  on  a  coil  of  hempen  rope,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  lighted  the  whole  time  of  duty ;  tlie 
danger  to  himself  rather  than  to  his  enemy  of  its 
constant  propinquity  to  the  powder ;  and  the  almost 
impossibihty  of  avoiding  detection  at  night,  if  con- 
cealment of  his  position  were  an  object.  The  first 
attempt  to  overcome  this  diihculty — or,  at  all  events. 


OJ  Norfotk  Archmology,  ».  11. 

(•)  Rymer.  lix.  314. 

(*)  See  Beckmaiin  (HUi.  of  Inventumt)^  and  Hefoer  {TrachUn)* 


i 
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*'  Club  your  Firelock.  "     {Afnntuj/  lixenise  of  the  Foot  Ciuirds,  a.  u.  1745. 
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one  of  the  earliest — is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
Arsenal  at  Dresden,  (^)  where  there  is  an  old  bikltse 
furnished  with  a  piece  of  pyrites  (a  mineral  sub- 
stance, a  natural  combination  of  iron  and  sulphur) 
fixe<J  opposite  the  touch-hole,  wliich  requires  to  be 
rubbed  with  a  file,  chained  to  it,  until  sparks  are 
elicited  suflScient  to  fire  the  powder ;  this  led  to  the 
wheel-lock.  The  mechanism  was  simple  enough.  It 
consisted  of  a  small '  grooved  wheel  of  steel,  to  the 
axis  of  which  a  chain  and  strong  spring  was  attached ; 
this  was  wotmd  up  or  spanned,  as  the  term  was,  with 
an  instrument  called  a  spanner,  after  the  manner  of 
a  watch-key.  A  piece  of  pyrites  was  screwed  into  the 
cock-head.  When  the  trigger  was  pulled,  the  wheel 
became  disengaged,  and  spinning  round  in  contact 
wnth  the  pyrites,  the  sparks  emitted  by  the  friction 
fired  the  charge.  Sir  S.  JlejTick  gives  a  more 
elaborate  description  of  this  contrivance.  (•) 

These  locks,  however,  frequently  missed  fire,  and 
the  pjTites  being  of  a  friable  nature  often  broke,  so 
that  the  match  was  usually  retained  to  be  ready  for  use 
if  required,  or  itco  fire-stones  were  p^o^4ded,  one  fixed 
on  each  side  of  the  wheel.  This  double  kind  of  loc^  is 
attributed  by  the  French  as  the  invention  of  Vauban. 
"Feu  Monsieur  de  Vauban,"  says  Daniel,  "imagina 
encore  une  esp^ce  de  Fusil-Mousquet,  ou  Mousquet- 
Fusil,  qui  a  un  chien  et  une  batterie  comme  les 
Fusils,  laquelle  batterie  se  d&jouvre  pour  recevoir  le 

(»)  Wilkin«oii'B  Engine*  of  War,  p.  64. 

(*)  Archxalogiat  voL  udL,  p.  75. — See  also  Daniel,  MiL  fVxmv.,  i.. 
Uv.  vi,  ch.  V, 
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feu  de  la  meche,  qui  peut  6tre  compass^e  et  mise 
au  chien  ou  serpentin,  plac^  a  Tautre  extremity  de  la 
platine  pour  s'en  servir  en  cas  que  la  cliien  portant  la 
pierre,  vlni  a  manquer!^  {MIL  Franc,  i.,  liv.  vi.,  ch.  v.) 
St.  Eemy  in  his  M&nioires  d*Jrfil/erie  (Paris,  1702), 
gives  a  description  and  cngraWngs  of  the  ai-m,  the 
"fusil-mousquet  ou  mousquet-fiisil,"  as  he  calls  it, 
"invente  par  Monsieur  de  Vauban." 

But  the  catalogue  of  the  *'  Mus<:e  de  TArtillerie  " 
at  Paris  is  more  precise.  Under  No.  1,821,  we  find: 
"  Fusil-niousquot  dc  Vauhan,  qui,  au  mccanisme 
ordinaire  de  la  platine  ?l  batterie,  rdunit  le  serpentin 
pour  la  m^che.  A  la  hataille  de  Steinkerque  (1692) 
les  Fran9ai8  jetferent  spontan^ment  leurs  mousquets 
pour  se  servir  des  fusils  pris  aoi  ennemis.  Ce  ftit 
alors  que  Vauhan  imagina  son  fusil-mousquet,  dans 
laquclle  la  nioche  scrt  au  d^faut  de  la  batterie." 

A  Vaubau  Lock,  so  called,  is  represented  on 
Plate  XXXn. 

Vauban's  claim  to  this  invention  would  probably 
have  remained  undisputed  to  this  day,  had  not  a  book 
of  the  above  description  been  found  among  the  old 
stores  of  the  Tower,  in  1S61,  bearing  the  cypher  and 
crown  of  James  II.,  and  affirming  the  place  of  manu- 
facture by  the  English  name  of  Brooke  on  the  lock- 
plate.  The  plan  is  Ingenious,  and  the  mechanism 
very  simple.  The  object  was  to  combine  the  action 
of  a  flint  and  steel,  and  a  match  cord.  The  cock  is 
at  one  end,  and  a  serpentine  holding  the  match  at  the 
other ;  the  steel  with  its  pan-cover  in  the  middle. 
The  difficulty  to  be  overcome  was  how  to  fire  the 


J 


lO.  32. 


M 


\^Vs./S/\A 


flic  Whcd  ixn<i  Matcli  comlMiic<l.     Cir.  1^120.     (S]>a:inici»  M  r.irliani.) 


COMBINATIONS    OF   LOCK    SYSTEM.  2S3 

■  ■-.iru'C  with  tlie  match,  inasmuch  as  the  st^el  and 

;;iu-<'0V(»i'  necessarily  intervened.     S<:»  the  pan-cover 

Aa>  jKTioratod,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  match,  when 

i  ■;  'I'twn,  passing  at  once  through  the  opening  to  the 

;  •'\\tli.T;  and  that  the  burning  match  might  not  pre- 

itiircly  ignite  the  priming,  a  sliding  lid  was  pro- 

:  I-il,  which,  so  long  as  the  flint  was  available,  closed 

.•])ening  of  the  pan-cover,  and  so  shut  oif  the 

'V  l.-r  from  being  accessible  to  the  burning  match. 

Pi.ATK  XXXIII. — ^Dog  Lock ;  so  named  from  the 
■f'li  at  the  back  of  the  cock.     This  specimen  has 
v?i  altered  to  combine  the  match  a  la  Vauban  w^ith 
:      (Tower  Collection.) 

Ihi  Bellay  says,  that  one  of  the  first  occasions 

:i  which   the  wheel-lock  was    used,  was  when  the 

*"iit'.-<lerated   troops   of  Leo   X.    and    the    Emperor 

•  fiiirlfs  V.  laid  siege  to  Parma  in  15:21  ;  but  Hefner 

i;-i<lt»rs  that  it  was  common  in  Germany  in  1512. 

i  'i-.re  are,  however,  earlier  instances  than  thut.(0 

A  fine  specimen  of  the  "Wheel  and  Lock  is  pre- 
-  :'v.:d  at  Parham,  date  about  lOi^O,  and  is  engraved 
1  'i  [Mate  XXXIV.  Tlie  combination  of  tlie  two  are, 
•wi'ver,  of  rare  occurrence,  and  tend  to  pn>ve  the 
!V' judice  always  existing  in  changing  frum  one 
-y*tt.'rii  to  another.  It  is  remarkable  tluit  the  follow- 
::..:  specimens  of  combined  systems  exist : — 

Match  and  wheel .     .    \ 

Match  and  fliut     .     .    >    combmofl  in  oiio  lock. 


Flint  and  percussion 


Plate    XXXV,  —  Eegulation  Lock  of  the   time 
('i  A  wheel-lock  of  1500  is  in  Mr.  Pritclieti'.-  coll'.-ctiou. 
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of  James  II.  Dra\vTi  from  one  in  the  Tower 
Collection. 

The  Thicker  Lock  was  the  adoption  of  what  is 
now  termed  a  hair-trigger,  which  was  added  to  the 
former  one,  in  order  to  procure  a  more  instautaneous 
discharge. 

The  Snaphaunce  is  the  early  form  of  that  pro- 
cess of  ignition — the  flint  and  steel  lock — which  has 
survived  nearly  ^00  years,  and  specimens  of  which, 
although  now  becoming  rare,  may  occasionally  be  met 
with  iu  use,  even  at  the  present  day.  It  was  a  Dutch 
invention,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  name  :— 

"  He  that  shall  marry  thee  is  matoht  y  faith 
To  English  rash,  or  to  a  Dutch  anaji'h-tvujice 
You  will  strike  fire  with  worda." 

Two  }faide  of  Mored,  tiffn  A.  4.    (Nares*  Qh/ia.) 

They  are  said  to  have  been  brought  into  use  by 
marauders,  whom  the  Dutch  termed  snap-haans,  or 
poultry-stcalcrs.  The  light  from  the  burning  match, 
which  necessarily  iiccompanied  the  match-lock,  exposed 
them  to  detection,  and  the  wheel-lock  was  an  article 
too  expensive  for  them  to  purchase,  and  also  liable  to 
get  out  of  order ;  so  this  lock  was  devised,  suggested, 
no  doubt,  by  the  wheel-lock,  It  consisted  in  the 
substitution  of  flint  for  pyrites,  and  a  furrowed  plate 
of  steel  in  lieu  of  the  wheel.  When  the  trigger  was 
pulled,  it  brought  this  jagged  piece  of  steel  in 
collision  with  the  flint,  which  threw  dovra  its  shower 
of  sparks  into  the  open  pan,  and  lighted  the  priming. 
This  improvement  appai^ently  took  place  about  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


83CAF^BA5CS. 


Lord  StraSbrd,  in  one  of  his  despaid^es  from 
Ireland,  in  enumeratiiig  tlie  anns  possessed  by  Msne 
troops  raised  there,  writes  that  "among  13,092 
there  were  "  7,226  swards  S,083  pikes,  700 
3b4  calivers,  S36  snaphjuoes.  69  halberts,  11 
&c.    (Letters,  i.,  p.  199.) 

"  The  principal  mayutta  on  horseback/'  says 
ham,  "  ore  pistols,  pt^iwitU,  or  dragons,  and  Hat  all 
these  are  with  fim4ock%  mod  ^btme  fire-locka  (Car  'Am 
most  i>art)  snap-haneet,  tccam;  the  otiier  an  te» 
curious  and  too  aooo  dktempered  with  an  igBiSHd 
band." 

The   flint  waim&qpeatiy  superseded   the  pfma& 
Sir  James   Tamo*,  in    MUiinrjf   Bmaf9 
1670   aitd   1671,   reeommends   that   the 
arms  of  caefa  eompany  should  keep  m  all 
locks  to  be  cl^vt  on  by  the 
pany.     The  Earl  of   Orrery  also 
why  he    prefers    Uie  jfr^-lock,   by 
evidently  means  the  JlinfAock. 
first  applied   to   the    wheel-lock  -     is 
tion  to  the  match-lock,  waa  ^AaaamiB 
to  the   flint-lock,  and  has  eooHaMi  ^ 
time. 


Mr.  Hewitt  says   (. 
earliest  notice  of  a  flint 


Arm^  jSL  710 
ola«rff«d  Ur 


ili  tiii^ 


D  la-A  Scbednle 
flCTcnJ  P&rta  and  whole  Armm,  faaCfc  Iv  £•«  • 
down  ftod  MtabUabad  ^  tfar  BC  gtf—j^  - 
of  the  CoimaeD  of  W^m,"  Ac  \itjmm*. . 
**  For  a  pttir  of  fireUt^  piAols  faoMik^  vo^^  ~  u-^.  ^. 
Grose,  ii,  p.  33*J.} 


tr. 


4^*.^ 
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country  is  the  record  of  a  payment  by  the  Chamberlain 
of  Non\4ch  in  1588  "to  Henry  EaJue,  smyth,  for 
making  one  of  the  old  pistoUs  with  a  snapphaace  and 
a  new  stock  for  it."     [Norfolk  JrchcPoL  Proeeedhi^H^ 

A  very  early  sna])-liauce  is  in  the  Tower  Col- 
lection, I5.  It  is  a  birding-piece  of  Prince  Charles, 
afterwards  Kin^^  Charles  I.;  date  1614,  engraved 
both  on  lock  and  barrel.  The  butt  is  remarkablj^ 
thin  ;  its  full  size  is  shown  in  Plate  XXXVI. 
The  length  of  the  whole  arnj  is  4  ft.  2  in.,  and  con- 
sequently adapted  for  a  youth  of  the  Prince's  age, 
viz.,  fourteen  at  the  date  above.  The  barrel  is  not 
rifled.  Rifling  barrels  commenced  about  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  A  fine  sporting  wheel-lock 
rifle,  l>eautilully  mounted  with  inlaid  stock,  is  in  the 
possession  of  Her  Majesty  at  Windsor.  The  earliest 
patent  preserved  in  the  Patent  Office  is  dated  24th 
June,  1G35,  where  the  gunsmith  undertakes  "to  rifle, 
cutt  out,  and  screwe  barrels,  as  wide,  or  as  close,  or 
as  deepe,  or  as  shallowe,  as  shalbe  required,  and  with 
great  ease."  In  Sir  Hugh  Plat's  Jeivel-ltouse  of  Art 
avd  Nature,  1653  (1st  edit.  1594,)  the  17th  article 
runs  thus : — 


"  How  to  make  a   Pistol,  whose  Barrel  u  2  Foot  in 
length,  to  deliver  a  Bnilct  point  blank  at  Eif/htiteore, 

"  A  pistol  of  the  aforesaid  length,  and  being  of 
the  petronel  bore,  or  a  bore  higher,  having  eight 
gutters  somewhat  deep  in  the  inside  of  the  barrel, 
and  the  bullet  a  thouglit  bigger  than  the  bore,  and 


9 


•3 
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SO  rammed  in  at  the  first  three  or  four  inches  at  the 
least,  and  after  driven  down  with  the  scouring-stick, 
"iv'ill  dehver  his  bullet  at  such  a  distance.  This  I 
ha<l  of  an  English  gentleman  of  good  note  for  an 
improved  experiment.*' 

The  Calivbr  was  a  kind  of  short  musket  or 
harquebus,  tired  by  a  match-lock,  and  from  its  light- 
ness did  not  require  a  rest. 

•*  Put  me  a  caliver  in  Wart's  hands,"  says  Falstaff, 
reviewing  his  recruits,  meaning  thereby  that  Wart, 
who  was  a  weak,  undersized  fellow,  was  not  capable 
of  managing  a  heavier  weapon.  It  was  sometimes 
called  arqaebuse  de  calibre,  and  was,  in  fact,  an 
arquebus  of  specified  bore,  having  derived  its  name 
from  the  corruption  of  calibre  into  caliver.  "  I 
remember,"  writes  Edmund  York,  an  officer  who  had 
sen'od  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  appointed  by 
the  Privy  Coimcil  to  report  on  the  best  mode  of 
organising  the  militia  of  London  in  exjK'ctation  of 
the  Spanish  invjision,  "  when  I  was  first  brought  up 
in  Picmount,  in  the  Countie  of  Brisack's  Eegiment 
of  the  old  Bandes,  we  had  our  particular  Calibre  of 
Harquebuze  to  our  Regiment,  both  that  for  one 
Bullett  should  scr^'e  all  the  Harquebuses  of  our 
Regiment,  ae  for  that  our  CoUonell  would  not  be 
deceaved  of  his  Armes ;  Of  which  worde  Calibre,  came 
first  that  unapt  term  we  used  to  call  a  harquebuze  a 
calliver,  which  is  the  height  of  the  bullett,  and  not 
of  the  piece.  Before  the  battell  of  Mountguntcr 
{MoMConiour,  a.d.  15G9)  the  Prynces  of  the  Rehgion 
oaused  seven  thousand  hanjuebuzes  to  be  made,  all 
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of  one  calibre,  which  were  called  Harquehuze  da 
Calibre  de  Monsieur  le  Prince.  So  as,  I  think,  some 
man  not  understanding  French  brought  hither  the 
name  of  the  height  of  the  bullet  of  the  piece :  Which 
worde    Calibre    is    yet    contynued   with    our    good 

Cannonier8."(0 

A  contemporary  military  writer,  Sir  John  Smj^e, 
gives  his  opinion  that  the  term  was  derived  from 
"  the  height  of  the  bullet " — i.e.y  the  bore.  He  says, 
"the  caliver  is  only  a  harquebuse ;  savinge,  that  it  is 
of  greater  ei^cuik^  or  bullet,  than  the  other  is  of; 
wherefore  the  Frenchman  doth  call  it  a  peece  de 
caiibre,  which  is  as  much  as  to  saie,  a  piece  of  bigger 
circulte.(*)  I  would  that  all  harquebuses  throughout 
the  field  should  be  of  one  caliver  and  height,  to  the 
intent  that  every  soldier  on  the  lack  of  bullets  might 
use  his  fellows'  bullets." 

Of  two  specimens  in  the  Tower  Collection,  of  a 
caliver  and  a  musket  of  the  sixteenth  century,  pro- 
cured from  Penshurst  Place,  Kent,  the  length  of  the 
former  is  4  ft.  10  in.,  the  latter  5  ft.  hi  in.  Their 
numbers  in  Mr.  Hewitt's  official  Tower  Catalogue  are 
fj  and  ^,  They  are  both  figured  in  the  Archmohgical 
Journal,  vol.  x.,  p.  67. 

Notwithstanding  the  "bigger  circuite,"  the  musket 
was  considered  twice  as  efficient  in  its  effi^cts,  as  has 
been  already  stated,(^)  and  Sir  Roger  Williams  cor- 


{^)  See  the  Report  in  Mmtland'fl  /TiX.  of  Loudon,  p.  t>H. 
{*)  An  Ai^axccr  to  the  Opinion  of  Captain  Banoicke.    (Harl.  MSS., 
No.  4,(>85.) 

{*)  See  MusE£T,  ante,  p.  271. 
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roborates  the  fact,  admitting  the  advantage  possessed 
by  the  caliver  of  being  more  rapidly  discharged. 
"  The  calivere  may  sa^^  they  will  discharge  two  shot 
for  one,  but  cannot  denie  that  one  musket-shot  doth 
more  hurt  than  two  calivers'  shot."  (*) 

In  the  Lanca»h\Te  Lieutenancy  is  preserved  the 
price  of  the  cahver  and  its  appendages,  and  the  equip- 
ment of  the  bearer,  in  1 5  74 : — "  Everie  Caliii  his 
peecc,  flaxe  &  touchc-box  xiiij';  his  morion  vij'  viij**, 
sworde  &  dagger  vij*,  his  hoseviij",  his  showes  ij*,  his 
shirtt  iiij*,  his  dublett  iiij",  his  coate  xij'  iiij^,  money 
in  his  purse xxvj"  viii*"  (^) 

For  some  unexplained  reason,  the  piice  of  a 
cahver,  which,  with  flask  and  touch-box,  was  charged 
only  14s.  in  1574,  in  1570  cost  24s. : — 

"  Itm  a  Callin xxiiij'."(5) 

In  1581,  we  find  the  charges  for  "A  Shoot: — 
Cahu,  flaxe,  tuche  boxe  &  scorier  x\j;"(*)  and  "In 
a  Schedule  of  such  rates  of  money  as  armor  may  be 
provided  for  at  the  Cyttie  of  Chester,  for  such  soul- 
diors  as  shall  repaire  thither  out  of  the  Coimty  of 
Lancaster.  Tlie  Caliver  furnished  with  Flaske  & 
Touch  box.  Laces  and  Moulds,  xiij"  vj"**"  (") 

In  162U,  a  caUver,  with  iKindoleers,  is  valued  at 
14s.  lOd.  (*)  According  to  a  passage  in  Brant6me, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Spaniards  originated  this 
improvement  in  fire-arms,   "  la   fa^on  et  Tusage  des 


(»)  Bri^ JXmmvw  i>f  Wat,  loflO.  (*)  TWrf..  121. 

<i)  pw  64^  (»)  Peck*s  Xhtid.  Cmt, 

(>)  lUd^  7a  (•)  HarL  MSS.,  No.  SJOP. 

VOL.    II.  T 
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belles  harquebuzes  de  calibre;"  (^)  and  that  it  was 
introduced  by  Philippe  Strozzi  into  the  French 
iufantry,  under  Charles  IX.,  but  it  was  evidently 
not  adopted  by  tlie  English  troops  till  several  years 
ui'terwards. 

The  fla^k,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  spelt  flaxe  (from 
(ier.  finacht*.,  Dan.  fanke.  Sax.  Jlaarn),  and  sometimes 
called  flaxe-box,  was  the  large  fluAjk  containing  the 
powder  for  loading.  *' Serpen  tine-powder,"  in  1559. 
w;vs  Sd.  per  lb.,  and  "  Corne-powder "  lOd.  per  lb. 
In  loS4,  powder  tor  calivers  was  Is.  4d.  per  lb. ;  lead, 
for  bullets,  2d.  per  lb.  {^)  The  touch-box  was  the 
small  flask  for  the  fine  powder  for  priming,  which 
was  mealed,  as  being  more  readily  ignited  by  the 
match,  and  called  serpentine  powder,  in  several  ac- 
coimts  of  stares  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Elizabeth ;  the  other  for  the  charge  in  the  barrel  was 
corned  or  granulated.  "His  flaske  and  touch-box 
must  keepe  his  powder,  his  purse  and  mouth  his 
bullets,"  (^)  writes  Edward  Davies,  speaking  of  the 
musketeer.    The  author  afterwards  gives  some  recom- 


(')  CEuvret,  torn.  viL,  pp.  425-429. 

(^)  Lane.  Jjictitenannj^  p.  145. 

(■)  EHgl<ind'»  Trainiuffv,  1019,  p.  4. — Tlie  purse  was  h  little  bag 
worn  on  the  riglit  side  usuaIIj.  Wbon  about  to  load,  t  ho  firearm- 
man  withdrew  a  buUut  from  the  purse,  and  held  it  "  in  a  rea*liuess  '* 
ill  his  Tnout}i.  This  being  liia  proper  tttntns,  it  was  made  a  point  of 
honoiir  that  troops  who  Jiad  t-apituhited  should  march  out  with  iho 
honours  of  war,  uamoly,  with  "lighted  match,  OulU't  in  tnouth^ 
drums  beatmg,"  Ac    (See  Ru.shworth,  vol.  ii.,  pfc.  iii.,  p.  266.) 

Davila  mentions  that  the  conditions  granted  at  the  taking  of 
Cambrai,  in  1^95.  were,  "  that  the  soldiers  of  whatever  mLtion  might 
march  out.  their  cornctK  and  colour:}  ^.vingi  mutch  lighted,  and 
bullet  in  the  mouth." 
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from  its  name  we  may  presuiiie  a  French  invention. 
It  was  shorter  and  of  less  calibre  than  the  musket, 
consequently  a  handier  weapon,  but  not  so  effective. 
It  was  also  fitted  with  a  flint  lock.  Daniel  says  the 
change  irom  the  musket  to  the  fusil  was  effected  in  the 
French  array  in  1099  and  1700.  Q)  It  was,  however^ 
invented  several  years  before  this.  M.  de  Puysegur 
in  his  Mcmoire^,  writing  of  the  year  1647,  says,  "Les 
bouts  (des  bayonnettes)  ctoient  propres  a  mettre  dans 
les  canons  dcs  ///*//.v."  (ii.,  p.  300.)  In  enumerating" 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two  weapons, 
he  says  the  musket  never  missed  fiiT,  inasmuch  as 
its  match  communicated  directly  ^vith  the  priming  in 
the  pan ;  but  the  fusil  sometimes  failed,  either  by 
default  of  the  flint,  or  from  the  damp  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Then,  again,  the  musket  was  the  heavier,  and 
incommoded  the  soldier,  and  could  not  be  so  quickly 
discharged,  and  the  burning  match  at  night  often 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  enemy  when  concealment 
was  desirable.  The  musket  was  fired  from  the  breast, 
the  fusil  from  the  slioulder.  Daniel  (torn,  ii.,  liv. 
xiii.)  believes  that  the  first  corps  which  was  armed 
with  the  new  arm  in  France  was  the  regiment  of  Fusi- 
liers raised  in  1C71,  and  subsequently  converted  into 
the  regiment  of  Royal  Ai-tillery  ;  but  in  the  Etudes 
d'ArtilleriCy  we  are  told  there  was  a  regiment  of  Fusi- 
liei*s  in  10-40.  (Tom.  i.,  liv.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  340.)  The 
first  regiment  of  English  Fusiliers  (now  7th  Eoyal 
Fusiliers)  was  not  raised  until  16S5,  but  we  hear  of 

(')  Tom.  a.,  Uv.  lUi.,  p.  423. 
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Fusiliers  in  16S0,  (^)  and  in  a  Manual  for  the  English 
troops,  published  by  royal  command  in  16S2,  we  find 
that  the  Dragoon  of  that  day  was  armed  with  a  ftisil. 
The  special  duty  for  which  the  Fusilier  troops  was  origi- 
nally appointed  was  for  the  protection  of  the  guns.C*^) 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  lightly 
armed  and  quick  loaders.  In  addition  to  their  fire- 
arms, they  carried  along  with  them,  on  the  line  of 
march,  the  component  parts  of  chevaux  de  Frise,  then 
called  "  turnpikes ; "  wherefore  the  fusils  were  pro- 
vided with  slings,  so  that  the  men  could  hang  them 
over  their  backs,  if  they  wished  to  have  their  hands 
diseqcuinljered.  Tliere  are  two  fusils,  with  stop  to 
the  cock,  the  locks  engmved  "I.  R.  IT.,"  in  the 
Tower,  ^jijT^.  The  term  fusil  waa  for  brevity  pro- 
nounced fusee,  which  name  it  retained,  and  for  the 
lighter  fire-lock  borne  by  all  sergeants  of  infantry, 
after  the  suppression  of  halberts,  until  the  issue  of 
Enfield   rifles   in    1853,      The   Company  officers  of 


0)  "  Fiuiliers  are  foot-soldiers,  vmed  with  fusoes  with  aUngs  to 
sling  them.  The  first  design  of  Fasitiers  was  to  guard  the  artillery, 
for  which  end  the  regiment  of  English  Fusiliers  was  first  raised. 
To  supply  the  want  of  pikes,  and  to  secure  themselves  against  horse, 
the  fusiliers  used  to  carry  turn-pikes  along  with  them,  which,  in  a 
camp,  were  placed  along  the  front  of  a  battalion,  and,  on  a  inarch, 
were  carried  by  the  soldiers,  each  carrying  one  of  the  short  pikee, 
and  two,  by  turns,  the  spar  through  which  they  were  thrust,  so  that 
they  were  quickly  put  together/*  (2V«j  Geniicman'a  ViciiofM^,  1705.) 

(*)  "The  fusils,  or  firelocks,  which  are  at  present  used  in  the 
army,  capsciaUy  among  the  fusiliers  and  grenadiers,  arc  all  the  same 
siie,  and  carry  as  far  as  a  mus^uct."  {Englith  S[il,  DUci}tline,  p.  17. 
B.  Kns.) 

"Foot  00  the  English  Establishment  in  the  year  1680.  Sir 
Charles  Hero'*  Fusiliers  in  Jersey.  Total  930."  {Hutt  o/  Staudtntj 
AmUc*  ia  Eu^hmd,    Lond.  mdcxcviu.) 
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Fusilier  rcgiment«,  and  those  of  flank  companies  in  all 
other  infantrj'  regiments,  carried  fusils  after  the  dis- 
continuance of  spontons.  See,  on  Plate  XXXVIII., 
an  officer  of  N^orfolk  Militia  marching  past  with  fusil 
and  gorget,  a.d.  1759.  (From  Dimplbte  composed  for 
the  Militia  of  the  County  of  Norfolk.  London,  1759,) 
The  Carabine  or  Carbine  was  a  sort  of  arquebus. 
The  origin  of  the  term  is  involved  in  much  obscurity ; 
it  IS  discussed  by  several  French  authors,  and  variously 
attriliuted.(^).  CarahinH  wiis  the  designation  for  a 
particular  sort  of  light-horse  in  the  French  array,  and 
we  are  told  that  the  name  first  appeared  in  France  in 
the  reign  of  Henri  III.  (1576-S9),  and  that  it  was 
derived  from  the  Spauiai'ds,  who  instituted  this 
desci'iption  of  ti'oop8.(^)  They  were  a  corps  of  skir- 
mishers, and  were  not  regimented  at  first,  but  attached 
to  tlie  number  of  about  fifty  to  a  troop  of  Chetaim- 
Le(^ers,  De  Montgommeri  describes  their  arms  as 
consisting  of  "  une  longue  escopette  de  trois  pieds  and 
demi  pour  le  moins  and  im  pistolet."  Their  mode  of 
attack  was  to  advance  within  one  or  two  hundred 
paces  of  the  enemy,  according  to  circumstances,  to 


(')  See  naniel,  i..  liv.  \v^  ch.  iii.,  p.  232,  edit.  1721. 

(')  M,  do  Montgomraeri,  qaot^d  by  DiinieU  v.i  *uj»a.  He  derives 
tho  term  from  cava  (Spun.),  fuco,  and  fct»i*tf  (Lat.)  double,  i.e.,  '*  i  doux 
viBiiges.  h  cuuse  do  leur  mauivre  du  oombatiro.  taat6b  fuy&nt.  taiit^t 
toumant  t^be  comrao  les  Parthes." — That  this  sort  of  wild  exercise 
was  tlio  current  notion  of  the  practice  of  these  troops,  will  appear  iu 
a  passage  of  one  of  Beamnont  and  FlDtcher's  old  Plays : — 

"Nay,  I  knew, 
Howe'er  he  whoel'd  about  like  a  Iwise  c<xrhinc^ 
Ho  would  charp^e  home  at  longtli,  like  a  bravo  geuLlomau." 

Wii  vsiiK  Money,  act  v.,  bo.  1. 


No.  38. 


<  ifficcr  of  Norfolk  Militia  marching  pxst  with  Kusil  and  CJorjjet.      A. !>.  1759. 
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rtit  louy  Lock  is  Uic  cariy  form  of  Match  Lock. 
']'!ic  Wheel  Lock,  \ni\i  iwo  cucki^  bearing  the  date  of  J509  and  the  nriuourer'b 

niiirk.     'I'lic  earliest  known  specimen. 
The  Saaphance  al  (he  top  is  of  the  time  of  Charles  H.,  about  1660. 
(These  ipcctmcns  arc  in  possession  of  K.  T.  Pritchctt,  Esq. 
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fire  by  rauks.  and  then  to  fall  back  to  the  rear  of 
their  squadron.  In  1643  they  were  formed  into 
separate  regiments,  and  suppressed  in  1665.  Under 
Henri  IV.  their  arms  consisted  of  a  long  escopeth 
3i  ft.  long,  and  a  pistol.  De  BeUon,  who  wrote  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  says  they  carried  a  great 
wheel -lock  arquebus  of  large  calibre,  a  sword,  and  a 
short  pistol.(*) 

Although  it  is  more  consistent  with  analogy  to 
suppose  that  the  Carabineer  was  so  named  from  his 
weapon,  rather  than  the  weapon  from  the  Carabineer, 
yet  we  must  accept  this  derivation  for  want  of  a 
better.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  there  were  Carabins 
in  the  service  of  France  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
in  the  Ordonnances  respecting  them,  their  arms  are 
not  called  by  that  name.  See  also  Etudes  »Hr  rArtU- 
lerie,  torn,  iv.,  1.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

Plate  XXXIX. — ^The  long-lock  is  the  early  form 
of  match-lock.  The  wheel-lock  with  two  cocks  is  very 
remarkable,  as  bearing  the  date  of  1509,  and  the 
armourers'  mark.  This  is  the  earliest  known  speci- 
men, the  first  date  assigned  being  about  1520.  The 
snaphaunce  at  the  top  is  of  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
about  1600.  These  specimens  are  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Pritchett. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  carbine  seems  to 
have  been  its  lai^e  bore.  "  The  harquebuse  differeth 
nothing  from  the  carabine  in  length,  but  only  in  the 
bore,"  says  Cruso  (chap.  xxx.).     The  following  table 

(')  D«tf  Princtpt*  de  VArt  MHUaire,  pi.  l,  p.  325,  quoted  bj  Daniel, 
u(  supra. 
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will  show  the  relative  size  of  the  carbine,  the  authori- 
ties for  which  are  derived  from  the  7  Car.  I,,  and 
Cruso,  ch.  xxiv.  and  xxx. 


Lencthof 
BttnL 

BnUete 
to  the  Pound. 

Nature  of  Look. 

Miisquet     .     . 
HarqiiebuB 
Carbine      .     . 

4  a. 

10 
17 

24 

Mtitch. 
W})col. 
Snaphaunce.(*) 

Grose  {^f^!.  Ant.,  i.  34S)  says  that  "  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  King  James  II.  the  cavalry 
were  armed  with  ctinibincs,  which  they  fired  on 
horseback."  The  introduction  of  them,  however, 
must  have  occurred  prior  to  that,  as  Sir  J.  Turner 
{Pallas  Annata),  who  wrote  in  1070  and  1(>71,  says, 
**  The  carabiniers  carry  their  carabines  in  bandoliers 
of  leather  about  their  neck,  a  far  easier  way  than  long 
ago,  when  they  hung  them  at  their  saddles  :  some 
instead  of  carabines  carry  blunderbusses,  which  are 
hand-guns  of  a  greater  bore,  wherein  they  may  put 
several  pistol  or  carabine  balls,  or  small  slugs  of  iron." 

*'  Lay  your  hands  on  your  carabines."  Exercise 
of  horse,  in  MilUan/  Difici/j/ine,  published  by  His 
Majesty's  command,  108(1  (In  the  Library  of  iloyal 
United  Service  Institution.) 

Harte  arrogates  for  his  hero,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
the  merit  of  altering  "  the  musqucts  of  the  cavalry  to 
carbines."     {llht.y  ii.  20.) 


(*)  "The  carabiues  witli  us  are  for  the  most  part  Snnp-haiies,  and 
BO  something  differing  from  the  Firelock.  I  will  set  down  the  order 
of  handling  it."     (Cruso,  ch.  xxx.,  p.  43.) 


One  regiment  of  British  cavalry,  the  0th  Dragoon 
Guards,  still  retains  the  designation  of  "  Carbiniers." 

PiiATE  XL. — Snaphaunce  Carabine,  at  Haddon 
Hall,  Derbysliire.  The  upper  part  of  the  butt  re- 
sembles that  of  Prince  Charles's  Birding-piece,  1614. 
This  arm  is  about  a.d.  1C35. 

The  Currier  appears  to  have  been  a  weapon  Cumer. 
chiefly  used  in  sieges,  but  very  little  is  said  of  it 
by  military  writers.  Lord  Wentworth  mentions  it 
in  a  despatch  to  Queen  Mary  respecting  the  siege 
of  Calais,(^),  and  it  is  again  noticed  in  the  Earl  of 
Essex's  operations  in  Ireland,  temp,  Elizabeth.  (-) 

From  the  following  passages  in  Sir  John  Smythe's 
animadversions  on  the  writings  of  Captain  Barwicke,(^) 
we  gather  that  a  currier  was  not  of  so  great  calibre  as 
an  arquebus,  but  had  a  longer  barrel ;  *'  but  yet  in 
one  thing,"  says  he,  **  his  lack  of  consideration  is  to 
be  noted,  and  that  is,  that  he  doth  make  no  distinction 
nor  difference  betwixt  a  currier  and  a  harquebuss,  in 
which  he  is  greatly  deceived,  for  in  those  there  is  as 
great  or  more  difference  betwixt  a  currier  of  war  and 
a  harquebuze  in  the  length  of  cannon^  and  for  shoot- 
ing, as  there  is  betwixt  a  harquebuze  and  a  musquet." 
And  again:  "So  likewise  of  a  harquebus  and  a  currier, 
both  renforced  backward  as  ihey  ought  to  be,  and  of 
one  caliver  height  of  bullet ;  so  the  currier  in  respect 
of  the  great  length  must  have  a  greater  advantage 

(*)  "Tho  enemies  with  thoir  cmriora,  which  assuredly  shot  very 
great  ballets,  and  cany  Car."  (State  Fapers,  by  the  £arl  of  Hard- 
wick,  A-D.  1567-8.) 

(•)  BirrhV  Mcmoirt  of  Qmetm  Elizahcih, 

(»)  IlarZ.  MSS^  No.  -4,685,  p.  36. 
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and  quantity  of  powder  to  appulse  and  impulse  the 
bullet  to  its  farthest  object-mark  within  point  blank." 
Among  the  stores  enumerated  in  the  Tower 
survey  in  1559  is  this  item,  "currion,  400;'*  and  in 
a  MS.  of  same  date,  we  obtain  the  price  regulated 
for  purchase  from  tlie  Tower  stores — "  the  currier 
completo,  16s.  8d. ;  "0)  and  in  1574  the  price  was 
exactly  the  same.(^) 
MuRquetoon.  ^he  MusQUETOON  was  a  smaller  sort  of  musket, 
not  so  loTig  as  the  fusil,  but  diflering  from  the  carbine, 
from  its  being  furnished  with  a  fire-lock  instead  of  a 
wheel-lock.  "The  English  cavalry  have  for  arms  the 
shable,  musketon,  or  carabin,  or  pistol."  (English 
Military  Discijdine,  12mo,  Lond.,  IGSO,  p.  134.  B. 
Mus.,  534^.)  (The  shable  was  a  short  broadsword; 
the  sheath,  2  feet  4  inches  long,  more  used  for  cutting 
than  thrusting.  See  the  work  just  quoted,  p.  12.) 
"  The  usual  charge  of  a  musqueton  is  an  ounce  of 
powder,  and  it  is  presented  in  the  same  maimer  as 
a  fire-lock"  (i.e.,  from  the  shoulder).  {Ibid.,  sec.  iii,, 
p.  20.) 
putoi.  The  Pistol  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Pistoia,  in  Tuscany,  and,  according  to  Sir  James 
Tumer,(^)  was  invented  by  Camillo  Vitelli,  when 
Henry  VIII.  reigned  in  England.  According,  how- 
ever, to  a  quotation  in  the  Prince  Napoleon's  Etudes 
8ur  VAriillerie  (torn,  i.,  1.  i.,  ch.  iii.),  the  name 
was  bestowed  on  this  arm  on  account  of  its  calibre 


(')  AreJuBologia,  xxxvii.  479. 

(»)  IbUl.,  XXXV.  367. 

t*J  ratios  Annata,  p.  173.    4to,  Lond.,  1683. 


(Brit.  MuB.,  8,825  f.) 
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being  of  the  size  of  the  piece  of  money  of  that  name. 
"  Les  bailee  des  arquebouses  fort  minces,  plus  assez 
que  d'une  pistolle."  (Vigen^re,  Ariillerie  au  XVI' 
Steele,  p,  7.)  It  is  considered  by  Heftier  to  have 
been  common  in  Germany  in  1512  (pt.  iii.,  pi.  71); 
and  it  was  the  characteristic  arm  of  the  Beitcrs. 
De  la  Nuue  assigns  to  them  the  credit  of  having 
first  brought  it  into  use.(^) 

The  pistol  was  an  arquebus  in  miniature,  and 
fired  by  the  wheel-lock.  D'Avila,  speaking  of  the 
Reiters,  says,  "  Us  ont  des  pistolets  d'environ  deux 
palmes  de  long/'  Sir  James  Turner  says,  **The  barrel 
of  the  pistol  may  be  2  feet  long  for  the  longest,  1  foot 
6  inches  for  the  shortest.  The  French  use  locks  with 
half-bends,  and  so  do,  for  the  most  part,  the  English 
and  the  Scots;  the  Germans,  rore  or  wheel-locks." 
(p.  173.)  The  usual  length  of  the  military  pistol  in 
16S0  was  "  2i  feet,  or  thereabouts;  the  charge,  1 
drachm  of  powder,  and  it  would  carry  40  paces, 
more  or  less."  (J/i7.  i>w.,  sec.  iv.,  p.  30.)  Cruso  says 
the  cuirassier  "must  have  two  cases  with  good  firelock 
pistols  hanging  at  his  saddle,  the  barrell  of  18  inches 
long,  and  the  bore  of  20  bullets  in  the  poimd  (or  24 
rowling  in)," 

Lord  Herbert  w^rites,  "  The  pistol  came  this  year 
(1544)  first  in  request  among  the  French  horse;"(*) 
but  from  the  Instructions  of  the  Privy  Council  to  the 
citizens  of  Norwich  in  1584,  we  may  infer  that  in 
this  matter,  as  in  others,  the  English  were  slow  in 

[*)  TM$cour$  PoiiiiqueM  et  MUUairt4.    (1612.)    IS*"*,  p.  308. 
(>)  Ui0t  o/th^  U^  o/Ecnry  VIU^  p.  249. 
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adopting  innovations  :  **  Their  honours  think  it  ex- 
pedyent  that  the  light  horseman  shall  now  rather  bee 
furnished  with  his  case  of  pistolls/'(0 

The  breech-loading  wheel-lock  pistol  on  Plate 
XXil.  is  of  the  same  construction  as  the  fowling- 
piece  of  Henry  VIII,,  the  breech  flying  back  when 
the  catch  at  the  end  of  the  band  is  drawn  back. 
Armourer's  mark,  H  5.  The  movable  chamber  is 
drawn  at  the  side,  and  the  Ktud  shown  is  to  extract 
it  should  it  become  jammed.  The  stock  is  inlaid 
with  ivory.     (Penes  Mr.  Pritchett.) 

Sir  Francis  Vere,  in  speaking  of  the  action  at 
Tumhoult,  in  1597,  refers  to  the  alteration  of  tactics 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  this  arm.  The 
writer  tells  us  that  the  pistoliers  charged  the  enemy's 
pikemen,  "  not  breaking  through  them  at  the  first 
push,  as  it  was  anciently  used  by  the  men-of-arms 
with  their  barded  horses,  but  as  the  long  pistols, 
delivered  at  hand>  had  made  the  ranks  thinne ;  so 
thereupon  the  rest  of  the  horse  got  within  them." 

The  manual  exercise  of  the  pistol  is  figured  in 
several  plates^which  Grose  lia.s  reproduced  (MIL  Ant.^ 
i.  348) — and  amply  detailed  by  Captaiu  Cruso  in  his 
Milifary  Instructions  for  Cavalry,  published  1632. 

Two  pistols  from  the  Tower  Collection  (stm)  are 
drawn  on  Plate  XLII.  One  with  a  straight  iron 
stock,  12-inch  barrel,  date  about  1G30.  The  other, 
of  similar  date  and  construction,  barrel  16-inch. 
"  They  are  described  as  Highland  Scotch  pistols, 
but  there  is  always  some  dithcultj^  in  assigning  Scotch 
(»)  Norfolk  Arch/£olo^,  I  22. 


d 


No.  41 


No.  4,v 


ling  taken  from  Zucdiem's  )T>nniit  of  KuUcfl  Uuilley,  F.arl  of  Kctcestcr. 
1'hc  hkcli-h  ni  llic  back  &)rjwi»  the  relative  pro|M}rtioii  of  ihc  H-caj>on  to 
the  human  figure.     (Fruni  Paiiiam  Collection.) 
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relics  to  their  proper  period,  from  the  long  retention 
by  this  people  of  fashions  once  established  among 
them."     (Note  to  Tower  Ojjicial  Catalogue^  p.  74.) 

The  Dag  was  a  sort  of  pistol ;  probably  the  The  D»g. 
crooked  stock  of  the  former  constituted  the  diHereuce. 
No  account  appears  of  its  etj-^mology.  Among  the 
contraband  articles  shipped  from  Flanders  in  1539, 
alluded  to  on  p.  198,  are  "  18,000  dagges  at  ICs.  8d." 
Flanders  appears  to  have  driven  a  considerable  trade 
in  these  weapons.  In  the  Sur\*ey  of  the  Tower  of 
Loudon,  iemp,  Elizabeth  {Arch<eoL,  xxx\'ii.),  before 
quoted,  in  Sept.  1559,  there  were  in  store  "3,500 
daggs,  to  be  provided  in  Flanders,  300."  In  1584 
the  Privy  Council  ordered  that  "  light  horsemen's 
saddles  should  bee  light,  according  to  those  of  the 
Northern  light  horsemen,  and  j^et  suche  as  a  case  of 
daggs  may  be  fastened  to  the  pommell  thereof." 
(Norfolk  Archtpology,  vol.  i.,  p.  23.) 

The  beautiful  ann  represented  on  Plate  XLIII. 
is  a  Dag  copied  from  Zucchero*s  portrait  of  Rolwrt 
Dudley,  Earl  uf  Leicester,  at  Parham,  Sussex.  The 
sketch  at  the  back  is  given  to  show  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  weapon  to  the  human  figure. 

The  Petrosel  was  a  short  gim,  answering  to  the  Poutmoi. 
modem  carbine.  Fauchet,  the  French  antiquary, 
observes,  "  In  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  they 
have  given  the  name  of  Pctrinal  to  a  weapon  being  a 
medium  between  the  arquebus  and  pistol,  but  with  a 
stronger  and  quicker  spring  {touet).*'  {})     Nicot,  who 

{*)  L.  ii.,  Dr  la  MUtce  \  Arn}cs;  quoted  by  Dauicl,  torn,  i.,  L  vL, 
ch.  T.,  edit.  \T2\. 
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was  his  cotemporary,  in  the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  an* 
Henri  IV.,  describes  this  ami  '^as  a  sort  of  arquebus, 
shorter  than  a  rausquet,  but  of  larger  calibre ;  aiid 
carried  suspended  from  a  wide  baldrick,  worn  across 
the  shoulder  like  a  scarf.  It  is  rested  on  the  breastfl 
when  discharged,  whence  it  derives  its  name  poitrinnl 
ov  pf'triTtnl.^'i}] 

In  the  oUl  play  of  Love  ft  Care,  or  the  Martial 
Maid,  iis  resemblance  to  the  dag  is  strongly  pointed 
at:— 

"  Wliat !  do  you  call  this  a  gun  ?— a  dfkg  ? 
Clara.,    V\\  give  thoc  a  Froach  petronel."    (Act  ii.,  flc.  2.) 

This  indicates  the  country  from  whence  the  English 
received  it,  a  fact  corroborated  by  its  name.  i 

An  Order  of  Council  is  preserved  in  the  Harl. 
MSS.  (No.  1,926.  Art.  64,  fol.  756),  directed  to  all 
the  Justices  of  Peace  and  quorum  of  Lancashire,  in 
1586,  requiring  them  "to  see  the  s**  county  furnished 
with  Petronells  (from  which  they  had  desired  to  be 
excused)  before  the  20***  of  the  next  Marche ;  it  beingf , 
advertysed,  and  that  of  Creadit,  that  Foraine  Forces 
are  made  readdie  in  sundry  places,  to  invade  this 
realme." 

The  Blunderbuss  was  much  shorter  than  the  old 
carbine,  but  had  a  much  ^\ider  barrel.  Sir  James 
Turner  says,  "  Some  instead  of  carabines  carry  blun- 
derbusses, which  are  short  hand-guns  of  a  great  bore, 
wherein  they  may  put  several  pistol  or  carabine  balls, 
or  small  slugs  of  iron.  I  do  believe  the  word  is 
corrupted,  for  I  guess  it  is  a  Qeniuiii  term,  and  should 


')  Xii^^tionnaire. — See  Dauiol,  thiti. 
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be  Boniierhuchi^,  and  that  is  thundering  guns ;  Donner 
signifying  thunder,  and  Bucha  a  gon."  (JP alias  Ar* 
main,  p.  173.) 

The  worthy  knight  was  not  far  wrong  in  his 
supposition.  Some  remarks  by  a  mi>re  modem  hand, 
the  able  editor  of  Notf'i<  and  Queries,  give  a  more  lucid 
exposition  of  the  derivation  of  the  terra : — 

"  Althougli  there  is  not  etymological  connection 
between  the  Dutch  donder  (thunder)  and  the  English 
blunder,  a  reason  may  be  assigned,  irrespective  of  a 
similarity  of  sound,  why  the  Dutch  donderbutt  should 
in  English  be  blund^'rbum.  We  must  begin  by  ob- 
serving, that  the  old  French  verb  esfonner  (now 
f'fonner),  whicli  is  from  the  Latin  atfoiinre,  and  properly 
means  'frapper  de  la  foudre/  in  common  parlance 
signified  '  to  stonnie,  to  benumme,  or  dull  the  senses 
of  (Cotgrave),  in  short,  to  stupify.  It  is  next  to  be 
observed  that  the  English  verb  to  blunder  appears  to 
have  been  formerly  used  in  a  transitive  sense,  to  con- 
/u9e^  to  make  stupid;  so  that  the  French  estonner, 
though  it  formerly  signified  to  strike  with  a  thunder- 
bolt,  is  rendered  by  Cotgnive  to  blund^^r.  *Tout  ce 
que  tonore  ne  nous  estonne  point:  All  that  does 
thunder  does  not  blunder  us.'  Hence  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  why  the  Dutch  donderbus  (literally,  thunder- 
barrel  or  thunder-tube)  is  with  us  blunderbuss.  The 
blunderbuss  goes  ofl'  with  such  a  tremendous  bang, 
that  we  are  stupitied,  *  stonnied/  thunderstruck ;  in 
short,  it  *  blunders  us.*  We  may  remark  by  way 
of  illustration,  that  in  Halliwell  blunder  has  the 
meaning  of  confusion."     (2  S.  v.,  p.  396.) 
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^H  The  following  extract  is  in  corroboration  of  its 

^H  Dutch  ori^n  : — 

^M  "Item,  the  26***  day  in  Augusto,  1413.  sent  with 

^H  letters  to  Utrecht  to  Gerrit  van  Vruethen,  the  gun- 

^H  master  {df/J!tftpmef<sfer),  ordering  liira  to  betake  himself 

^H  without  delay  to  the  Hague,  as  the  King  of  England 

^H  had  directed  his  messenger  to  that  place,  commanding 

^H  him  to  found,  with  this  Gerrit  of  Oresanty,  all  kinds 

^H  of  blunderbusses  {donrebussen)  for  the  king*s  behoof." 

^H  See  Tijdschrlft  voor  GeschiedeniSy  Oudhedeti  en  StatiaHck 

^V  van    Uirechf   (Utrecht,   N.  van    der    Monde,    1839) 

quoted  in  Notes  and  Q//erie9,  2  S.  viii.,  p.  49. 
Dmgon.         The  Dragon  was  a  formidable  weapon  like  a  small 
blunderbuss,  and  combined  the  qualities  which  were 
I  considered  requisite  for  a  weapon  to  be  conveniently 

I  carried  on  horseback,  and  used  eflectively  on  foot ; 

those  who  used  it  were  called  dragoneers,  dragons, 
and  idtimately  dragoons.  Allusion  has  already  been 
made  (p.  33)  to  a  weapon  of  this  description  presented 
at  Goodrich  Court,  which  appears  to  be  of  similar 
construction  to  the  "  faire  dragon "  mentioned  by 
Mark  ham. 
Uand-Moriar.  The  Hand-Mortar  was  a  species  of  fire-arm  for 
throwing  grenades  or  shells.  One  of  these  is  pre- 
served at  Goodrich  Court.  It  is  figured  in  vol.  ii.  of 
Skelton's  HJufif  rat  ions.  The  diameter  of  its  barrel  is 
three  inches,  while  that  of  its  chamber  is  scarce  more 
than  one  inch  and  a  half.  From  the  length  of  stock, 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  fired  from  the  shoulder.  It 
is  fitted  w4th  a  wheel  and  match-lock  combined,  and 
from  the  engraving  thereon.  Sir  S.  Meyrick  conjee- 


No.  44. 


Hand-Mortar  in  ibe  Rnyal  Artillery  Museum,  Woolwicli. 
Pate,  early  in  lilt-  ScvciUeeulh  Coiilury. 
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tured  that  it  belonged  to  the   end  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  specimen  represented  on  Plate  XLIV.  is  from 
the  Rotunda  at  Woolwich,  and  appears  to  be  of  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centu^)^  It  has  a 
wheel-lock.  The  brass  barrel  has  the  arms  of 
Wurtembei^  chased  upon  it,  near  the  muzzle.  The 
calibre  of  the  mortar  is  2i  in. ;  of  its  chamber,  1  in.  ; 
depth  of  the  chamber,  2J  in.  ;  of  the  mortar,  46  in.  ; 
total  length  of  the  weapon,  2i  feet.  (See  Archaol. 
Jour.,^0.  91,  p.  222.) 

Several  other  examples  of  the  hand-mortar  will 
be  found  in  the  Tower  and  Woolwich  Museums,  all 
having  flint  locks. 

In  the  Armoury  of  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution  are  two  specimens  of  curious  weapons, 
adapted  for  firing  grena<les  from  mortars,  which  are 
added  to  the  butt  of  the  pieces ;  the  other  end  being 
a  barrel  with  a  fire-lock,  the  same  lock  answers  both 
purposes ;  when  the  barrel  was  used,  it  was  discharged 
from  the  shoulder ;  when  the  mortar  end  was  required, 
the  piece  was  inverted,  and  a  steel  rest  falls  down  to 
the  ground  from  beneath  the  barrel.  One  of  these, 
which  has  a  broad  sling  to  cast  the  piece  over  the 
shoulder,  appears  to  be  of  the  time  of  James  II.; 
the  other,  which  is  fitted  with  a  cap,  is  still  more 
modem,  \\z.,  temp.  George  U. 

No  mention  appears  of  the  first  introduction  of 
grainada^,  as  they  were  at  first  termed  ;  from  the  name 
it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  a  Spanish  inven- 
tion.    Meyrick  {Arckaol.,  xxii.,  p.  b9)  tells  us  that 
VOL.  n.  c 
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they  were  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  1594,  but 
gives  no  authority  for  this  supposition.  They,  of 
course,  gave  origin,  at  a  later  date,  to  the  troops  de- 
nominated Grenadiers. 

The  buud-inurtars  described  alx»ve  were,  probably, 
specimens  uf  propused  anus,  but  which  had  not  beeu 
adopted  in  the  service,  for  grenades  were  not  fired 
from  mortars,  but  were  thrown  by  the  hand.  The 
origin  of  Grenadiers  is  thus  given  by  Marshal  Puy- 
segur  : — "  Comme  Louis  XIV.  a  fait  bien  des  sieges, 
dans  les  commuucLnneus  on  demaudoit  des  gens  de 
bonne  volonte  (volunteers)  pour  jetter  des  grenades. 
C'est  ce  qui  a  occasioue  au  feu  roi  de  former  des  com- 
pagnies  pour  les  employer  a  cela :  ils  avoient  des 
grenadiferes  pour  mettre  les  grenades,  et  de  petites 
baches  pour  s*en  servir  a  des  attaques  de  chemin  cou- 
vcrt  ou  autres,  pour  couper  les  palissades,  et  enfoncer 
des  portes.'V)  I"  1607  the  Grenadier  became  a 
regular  constituent  of  the  French  army. 

Evelyn,  in  his  Memoirs,  recounts  that  in  June, 
1678,  he  visited  the  Camp  at  Hounslow  Heath,  and 
adds : — "  Now  were  brought  into  service  a  new  sort 
of  soldiers  caUed  Grenadiers,  who  were  dextrous  in 
flinging  hand-grauados,  every  man  havHng  a  pouch 
full-  They  had  furred  caps,  with  coped  crownes,  like 
Janizaries,  which  niiide  them  look  very  fierce;  and 
some  had  long  hoods  hanging  down  behind,  as  we 
picture  fools.  Their  clothing  being  likewise  pybald 
yellow  and  red."  (i.  497,  edit.  1S19.) 


(')  Art  tie  la  G^terre,  L  222. — Swt  ttUu  Doiael.  ii..  1.  xi.;  and  St 
Keiny,  i,  289. 


Fusils  with  cuiis,  for  projecting  grenades;  the  locks  cngrave«l  "  j.  R.  2."  Tlw 
rammers  are  al  the  side  o(  the  stocks,  the  rest  fftltm^  inln  the  grouvcs 
iisiiaIIv  ns-iignefl  to  the  rammer  The  miu/lc  cnp^i  .ire  ^hov^'n  with  anil 
without  springn.     (Tower  Collection.) 
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The  Grenadier  on  Plate  XLV.  is  copied,  by  kind 
permission,  from  the  JourMol  of  the  Archaoloffical 
InaiitutioH^  No.  91.  It  is  taken  from  an  engraving 
by  Bernard  Lens,  limner  to  George  II.,  which  is  in  a 
rare  book  in  the  R.  A.  Lib.,  Woolwich,  entitled. 
The  Grenadier's  Exercise  of  the  Grenada  in  KM, 
First  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards. 

In  1684,  most  of  the  English  regiments  of  in- 
fantrj-^  had  grenadier  companies. (*)  They  were  armed 
with  firelocks  and  bayonets.  In  Sandford's  Hisf.  of 
the  Coronation  of  James  II.,  their  new  clothing  is  de- 
scribed, with  the  distinctive  conical  cap ;  and  each 
"  granadier"  was  armed  with  a  long  carabine  strapt, 
the  barrel  thereof  3  ft.  2  in.  long,  a  cartouch-box, 
bionet  (*i>),  granada-pouch,  and  a  hammer  and  hatchet. 

In  the  Compendium  of  Military  Discipline,  by  J. 
Blackwelly  Adjutant  and  Clerk  to  the  Hon.  Artillery 
Company,  published  in  1726,  the  words  of  command 
are  given  for  the  grenadier  exercise : — 

"Sling  your  firelocks  [letting  them  fall  behind 
their  backs] ;  handle  yoixr  matches ;  open  your  fuze 
[by  bringing  the  grenade  to  the  mouth,  and  opening 
the  fuse  with  the  teeth]  ;  guard  your  fuse ;  blow  your 
matches;  fire  and  throw  your  grenades  [directions 
given  how  to  throw  them  with  the  hands];  return 
your  matches ;  handle  your  slings." 

There  are  two  fusils,  with  cups  for  projecting 
grenades,  at  the    Tower,  5^  represented  on    Plate 

(*)  A  OffHToI  and  C<mpUU  IA$i  Military  of  tt^  Cowmisnom 
Qfeer  0/  Horae  and  Foot,— This  cksB  of  troops  is  still  styled  Tul- 
garly  Granadiert. 
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XL VI.  They  have  rests  under  the  barrels,  closing 
in  the  groove  usually  assigned  to  the  ramrod,  which 
is  consequently  fixed  at  the  side  of  the  piece.  The 
locks  engraved  "J.  R.  2."  The  original  sling  is 
deserving  of  notice.  The  muzzle-cups  are  shown 
with  and  without  springs.  A  similar  arm  is  iii 
tlie  Museum  of  tlie  Koyal  United  Service  Institution. 

The  McsKET-ARRow  was  a  short  arrow  fired  from 
a  musket.  We  hear  of  them  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. They  were  much  used  (if  not  exclxLsively)  on 
board  our  ships,  and  were  found  available  in  pene- 
trating places  where  missiles  of  larger  bulk  could 
not  make  tlieir  way ;  and  when  furnished  with  com- 
bustible matter,  were  employed  to  set  the  enemy's 
rigging  on  fire.  An  early  notice  of  them  occurs  in 
the  Norfolk  Archasology,  in  1587,  vol.  i.,  p.  47S  : — 
"  Item,  for  a  dozen  arrow-heds  for  muskets,  ii«." 

Whether  invented  by  the  English  or  not  does 
not  appear,  but  they  were  unknown  to  the  Spaniards 
in  151)3,  as  recorded  by  Hawkins,  in  his  Voyage  into 
the  South  Sea  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  :— The  Spanish  "generall 
Michai^l  Angell  demanded  for  what  purpose  served 
the  little  tihort  arrowes  which  we  lia<l  in  our  shippe, 
and  those  in  so  great  quantitie.  I  satisfied  them  that 
they  were  for  our  muskets.  They  are  not  as  j^et  in 
use  amongst  the  Spaniards,  yet  of  singular  effect  and 
execution,  as  our  enemies  confessed;  for  the  upper 
worke  of  their  shippes  being  musket  proof  in  all 
places,  they  passed  through  both  sides  with  facilitie, 
and  wioTight  extnwrdiuary  disasters;  which  caused 
admimtiou^    to  see  themselves    wounded  with  small 


No.  47 


TwO'handled  Mace,  with  three  short  *'gonncs."     Cftllcd  in  tlie  Tower  Survey 
of  1765  •*  King  Henry  >e  8»h's  Walking  Staff."  ( W*/<  Off,  Cat.,  ^,  p.  9a) 
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shott,  where  they  thought  themselves  secure ;  and  by 
no  means  could  find  wliere  they  entered,  nor  come  to 
the  sight  of  any  of  the  shott.  But  of  all  the  shot 
used  now-a-dayes,  for  the  annoying  of  an  euemie  in 
fight  by  sea,  few  are  of  greater  moment  for  many 
respects,  which  I  hold  not  convenient  to  treat  of  in 
publique."  (sec.  Ixvi.,  p.  235.) 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  sixteenth  century 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  fancy  for  combining  the 
gun  with  various  other  arms.  Thus  we  have  the 
"pole-ax  with  gonnes,"  and  the  shield  with  a  fire- 
barrel  or  pistol  projecting  at  the  centre,  in  the  Tower 
Collection;  and  a  two-hand  mace,  with  three  short 
"gonnes/*  also  in  the  same  collection,"-  (See  Plate 
XLYTI.)  This  is  the  weapon  called  in  the  Tower 
Survey  of  1765,  "King  Henry  y*  Sths  Walking 
Stair,"  and  is  probably  the  instrument  which,  in  the 
Inventory  of  1547,  is  entered  as  "Great  holly  water 
sprincle  with  three  gonnes  in  the  topp."  Note  by 
Mr.  Hewitt : — "  The  name  of  holy-water  sprinkle  was 
given  by  the  soldiery  to  those  staves  with  spiked 
heads,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  oftpergillum  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.''  {Official  Tower  Cafa- 
hgae,  p.  90.) 

The  Match-box  was  a  simple  perforated  tube 
of  metal  to  hold  a  burning  match,  with  the  double 
advantage  of  keeping  it  alight  by  protecting  it  from 
the  weather,  and  of  concealing  the  Light  of  it  from 
the  ol)servation  of  the  enemy  at  night.  It  is  figured 
by  Ward,(^)  and  described  by  him  as  "of  tinne  or 

(*)  ^nmodiwrWiMM  0/  ITorvv,  p.  394. 
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latten»  made  like  an  elder  pipe,  about  a  foot  long, 
with  divers  holes  on  ejiiher  side  like  the  holes  of  a 
flute,  to  let  in  the  ayre  to  keepe  the  match  from 
extinguishing,"  and  ho  says  it  was  invented  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  WalUaust^n  {V Art  Militaire,  p. 
136)  also  gives  an  illustration  of  this  little  instru- 
ment, and  says  that  **  every  musqueteer  should  know 
how  to  carry  his  match  dry  in  wet  weather,  either  in 
his  pocket  or  in  his  hat,  by  pMiting  the.  lighh'd  match 
between  /tis  head  and  hat,  or  by  some  other  means  to 
guai'd  it  from  the  weather.  Tlie  musqueteer  should 
also  have  a  little  tin  tube  of  about  a  foot  long,  lai^e 
enough  to  admit  a  match,  and  pierced  full  of  Uttle 
holes,  that  he  may  not  be  discovered  by  his  match 
when  he  stands  aj5  sentry  or  goes  on  any  expedition.*' 
Grose  says  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  match- 
boxes which  were,  till  lately  in  his  time,  worn  by  the 
English  grenadiers,     (ii.  295.) 

The  musketeer's  hat  was  still  further  utilised,  as 
appears  by  an  English  Manual  published  by  Eoyal 
command  in  1690  :—*' Instruction  24:  Take  with 
your  riglit  hand  some  of  the  wad  that  sticks  between 
your  Hat-band  and  your  Hat;  tell  slowly  1,  2;  and 
bring  the  same,  as  you  did  the  Bullet,  to  the 
Muzzel,"  &c. 

Sir  James  Turner  {F alias  Armatd)  says,  "  It  is 
impossible  to  hide  burning  matches  as  well  in  the 
night-time,  especially  if  there  is  any  wind  (though 
there  be  covers  made  of  white  iron,  like  extinguishers, 
purposely  for  that  end)»  but  that  some  of  them  will 
be  seen  by  a  ^^gilant   enemy ;    and    thereby  many 


MATCH    AND    CAKTRIDUE. 

secret  enterprises  axe  lost."  Martin  du  Bellay  tells 
us  how  this  evil  was  turned  to  advantage  bj  a  smart 
captain  of  harquebusiers,  who  defended  the  city  of 
Parma  in  1521,  but  finding  he  could  no  longer  hold 
the  place,  by  a  "  grande  ruse/'  he  withdrew  his  little 
garrison  at  night-time  without  the  enemy  perceiving 
it  until  an  hour  after  day-light.  He  had  ordered  his 
harquebusiers  to  cut  oft'  the  lighted  end  of  their 
match-cords,  and  to  leave  them  at  intervals  on  the 
rampart,  where  sentinels  had  been  wont  to  be  posted, 
so  that  the  enemy  seeing  the  lights,  believed  the 
garrison  to  be  still  on  the  alert ;  by  this  means  he 
effected  a  timely  retreat,  and  the  "  grande  ruse "  was 
not  discovered  till  tell-tale  daylight  revealed  the  state 
of  the  case.     {Mnnoires,  liv.  ii.,  p.  348,  edit.  1S21.) 

Match  was  made  of  cotton  or  hemp,  spun  slack, 
and  boiled  in  a  strong  solution  of  saltpetre,  or  in  the 
lees  of  wine.(0  It  was  generally  hxmg  in  reserve  at 
the  girdle,  or  tied  to  the  bandoleers ;  it  wa*  some- 
times coiled  roimd  the  arm  or  the  hat.  By  the  15th 
of  Charles  II.,  cap.  4,  every  musketeer  was  bound 
to  attend  everj'  muster  Tfs*ith  "half  a  Pound  of 
Powder,  half  a  Pound  of  Bullets,  and  three  Yards 
of  Match." 

Matchlocks  are  still  used  by  natives  in  the^East. 

The  Cartriuqe  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  oartridg*. 
collar  of  bandoleers.     Markhara  recommends  **  carta- 
lages"  for  the  Hargobussiers.C*)     Sir  James  Turner, 
{Pallwi  Armata)  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  they 

(')  WUldnaon**  Enigines  of  ITar,  p.  66. 
(*)  The  8imldirr'$  Aceidtnee,  p.  36. 
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were  first  adopted  in  Germany.  Writing  in  1< 
he  says : — "  It  is  thirty  j^ears  ago  since  I  saw  these 
(bandoliers)  laid  aside  in  some  German  annies»  for 
it  is  impossible  for  Soldiers,  especially  wanting  Gloats 
(and  more  want  Cloaks  than  have  any),  to  keep 
these  flashes  from  snow  and  rain,  which  soon  spoils 
them,  and  so  makes  the  Powder  altogether  useless. 
Besides,  the  noise  of  them  betrays  those  who  carry 
them,  in  all  Surprizals,  Anslachts,  and  sudden  Enter- 
prizes.  Instead  of  these,  let  Patrons  be  made,  such 
as  Horsemen  use,  whereof  each  Musketeer  should  be 
provided  of  a  dozen ;  these  should  be  kept  in  a  bag  of 
strong  leather,  or  the  skin  of  some  beast  well  sow'd, 
that  it  be  proof  against  rain.  This  bag  he  may  carry 
about  his  neck  in  a  Bandolier,  or  if  the  weather  be 
extremely  rainy,  in  one  of  his  Pockets,  and  in  the 
other  a  horn  with  Priming  Powder,  and  his  Cleanser 
tyed  to  it." 

Plate  XLVIII. — A  Patron  of  steel  containing 
about  five  Cartridges  for  pistols,  and  made  to  hitch 
into  the  waist-belt.  The  wood-cuts  of  Jost  Ammon 
show  the  use  of  Patrons  very  clearly.  The  steel- 
work on  this  specimen  is  very  beautiful  and  delicate, 
(emp,  1590.  (In  the  possession  of  A.  J.  Lewis, 
Esq.)     , 

**  Thus  he  hath  no  more  to  do  but  to  bite  off  a 
little  of  the  paper  of  his  patron,  and  ])ut  his  charge 
of  powder  and  ball  in  at  once,  and  then  ram  both 
home.  ...  If  this  were  tr}''d  at  home  with  us, 
as  it  is  by  some  abroad,  our  powder  flasks  would  l>e 
sold  cheap."    (p.  17G.)     Lord  Orrery  also  discourses 


So   48. 


rairon,  cunUmtn^  altoul  five  cartritlgcs  for  ptsui]&,  and  made  to  hitch  into 
the  bflt.  The  Mecl  work  in  this  >|M*ciroen  is  vcr>'  hcnulifu)  ami  ilelicatc 
7m/.  iS9a     (In  the  collection  nf  A  j.  I^wis,  lUq..  KcnMngtiHi.) 
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on  this  point  in  1677.  "I  am  also»"  says  be,  "on 
long  experience,  an  enemy  to  the  use  of  bandeliers, 
but  a  great  approver  of  boxes  of  cartridges ;  for  then, 
but  by  biting  off  the  bottom  of  the  cartridges,  j'ou 
charge  your  musket  for  service  with  one  ramming. 
1  would  have  these  cartridge  boxes  of  tin,  as  the 
carabines  use  them,  because  they  are  not  so  apt  to 
break  as  the  wooden  ones  are,  and  do  not  in  wet 
weather,  or  lying  in  the  tents,  relax."  He  goes  on 
to  mention  the  imperfections  of  bandoleers :  first  of  all, 
being  worn  outside  the  coat,  tliey  were  very  apt  to 
take  fire,  especially  if  the  matchlock  musket  be  used  ; 
and  when  they  do,  they  commonly  wound,  and  often 
kill  the  wearer  and  those  near  him,  and,  probably,  if 
one  tube  of  the  bandoher  take  fire,  all  the  rest  of  the 
collar  do  the  same.  An  instance  of  this  is  mentioned 
by  Qwynne  in  his  Military  Memoirs  of  (he  Great  Civil 
War,  p.  41  : — "  A  souldier's  bandelier  (who  guarded 
the  coulours)  took  fire,  and  went  off  in  a  heat,  which 
made  an  incredible  confusion  among  us."  They  often 
got  entangled,  and  so  obliged  the  wearer  to  retire ;  and 
their  rattling  often  counteracted  any  secret  move  at 
night,  and  in  a  windy  day  their  rattling  often  pre- 
vented the  men  from  hearing  the  word  of  command. 
From  all  these  disadvantages  the  cartridge  was  free. 

Plate  XLIX. — Bandoleers  shown  in  the  cluster, 
and  (at  the  side)  full  size.  The  bullet-bag  hangs 
over  the  primer.     {Circa  1640.) 

By  the  Manual  for  linglifih  TVoops^  in  1690,  just 
quoted,  it  appears  that  the  match-lock  exercise  and 
the  use  of  bandoleers  were  still  retained  here,  although 
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tliey  had  been  abolished  in  the  French  army  in  1684, 
for  which  see  Mallet,  Travaux  de  Mars,  iii.,  p.  4. 

Breech-loaders  for  hand-guns  have  already  been 
shown  to  be  no  novelty.  The  specimen  represented 
on  Plate  L.  is  very  similar  to  the  system  now 
used  in  sporting  arms.  The  barret  drooped  by  press- 
ing the  second  trigger  in  front  of  the  guard,  and 
received  the  loaded  chamber,  over  which  is  the 
barrel-catch.  This  arm  is  dated  a.d.  1720,  and  is 
in  the  possession  of  R.  T.  Pritchett,  Esq. 

The  Bayonet,  as  a  military  weapon,  was  an  inven- 
tion— or  more  strictly  speaking— un  adaptation  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  for,  after  all,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  dagger  ;  the  dagger,  again,  is  little  more  than 
a  knife,  and  that  was  so  useful  and  poi'table  a  weapon, 
that  under  the  various  designations  of  knife,  dagger, 
misertcorde,  or  poniard,  it  was  seldom  absent  from 
the  person. 

Ever  since  the  invention  of  the  musket,  all  sorts      , 
of    contrivances   had    been   proposed   to   defend   thft^H 
musketeer  while  loading.     "Having  often  considered 
the  danger  of  the  musketeer,"  says  Barriffe,(^)   "and 
how  unable  lie  is  to  resist  the  horse,  aft*»r  hee  hath 
poured   forth    his    shot,   without   hee    bee    sheltered, 
either  by   some   natural!   or  artificial    defence ;    and 
withall  ha%4ng  knowledge,  that  in  several  parts  ol 
Christendome  divers  captains  andsouldiers  have  often! 
been  tr3-ing  conclusions,  to  make  the  muskettier  as 
well  defensive  as  oflensive.     Some  by  unscrewing  the 
heads  of  their  rests,  and  then  scmvinff  the  staffc  of 
(')  MiUiary  DUeipUnCt  or  the  Young  AriiXlerymfin,  p.  349.    (16i3.) 


Nt>.  50. 


Breech -loading  System^  a.u  1770.     Very  similar  in  con>inictioii  to  ihat  now 
used  m  ifKirtiiig  amu.     (1»  po^MiAision  of  K.  T.  I*ritcbclt«  liUq.J 
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their  rests  into  the  muzzell  of  the  muskett,  with  the 
arming  of  a  pike  at  the  lower  end,  by  which  means 
they  would  use  the  musket  and  rest  together,  in  the 
nature  of  a  whole  pike ;  but  this  proved  too  tedious 
and  troublesome,  that  it  fell  without  profit."  He 
recommends  musketeers  to  cany  a  half-pike.  Q) 
Monck,  in  his  observations  upon  Military  and  Political 
Affairs,  printed  in  1661,  adA^ises  the  arming  of  mus- 
ketteers  and  dragoons  with  "  swine-feathers,"  with 
the  heads  of  rests  fastened  to  them.  These  were 
carried  by  them  in  our  armies  until  the  seventeenth 
century — in  fact,  until  superseded  by  the  bayonet. 

In  the  memoirs  of  De  Puysegur,  we  find  what  is 
apparently  the  first  recorded  notice  of  the  military 
bayonet.  In  chapter  viii.,  on  "  L'ordre  que  doit  tenir 
une  Armee  pour  passer  une  Riviere/'  the  author  writes, 
"  When  1  was  in  command  at  Bergues,  Ypr^s,  Dix- 
mude,  and  Laquenoc,  all  the  parties  that  I  sent  out 
crossed  the  canals  in  this  fashion.  It  is  true  that  the 
soldiers  did  not  carry  swords,  but  they  had  bayonettes 
with  handles  one  foot  long,  and  the  blades  of  the 
bayonettes  were  as  long  as  the  handles,  the  ends  of 
which  (i.^.,  the  handles)  were  adapted  for  insertion 
in  the  barrels  of  the  fusils,  so  that  the  men  could 
defend  themselves,  when  attacked,  after  having 
fired/'  (2)     This  relates  to  the  year  1647. 

Now,  although  this  may  be,  as  far  as  we  know, 


(')  There  is  a  specimen  oF  a  moaket  and  pike  combined  in  the 
MnBt?uiu  uf  the  Roya]  United  Service  Institution. 

[')  Mimwir**  de  Jacques  de  Chattcnet,  ChevalUfj  SMcpMur  (2«  Puy- 
ti^r.    Puis,  1747. 
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the  first  written  account  of  the  bayonet  being  used  as 
a  defence  in  war,  Puys^gur  does  not  mention  the 
circumstance  :is  though  there  was  a  complete  novelty 
about  it.  He  states,  simply,  "  Les  soldats  avoient 
des  bayonettes."  The  I'act  is,  that  the  bayonet  was 
not  a  new  invention  at  that  time.  In  Cotgrave's 
Dictionary,  first  published  in  1611,  we  find  "Bayo- 
nette,  a  kind  of  small  pocket-dagger,  furnished  with 
knives,  or  a  great  knife,  to  hang  at  the  girdle,  like  a 
dagger."  In  Etudes  anr  te  passe  et  tavenir  de 
r ArtiUcm\  there  is  a  transcript  of  a  proclamation 
of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1060,  wherein  the  King  desired 
to  rectify  cerLiiu  abuses  in  the  carrying  of  arms. 
The  preamble  contains  the  following  statement: — 
"  La  frequence  des  accidents  qui  arrivent  joumeUe- 
ment  par  1' usage  des  baionettes  et  couteaux  en  forme 
de  poignards  y///  hc  met  tent  au  bout  des/tmts  de  cka^se, 
ou  se  portent  dans  la  poche,  et  par  le  port  et  Tusage 
des  pistolets  de  poche,  nous  oblige  dy  pourvoir,"  &c. 
(Tom.  iv.,  p.  16.) 

Thus  we  learn  that  before  the  year  1660  (and  it 
may  have  been  long  before),  down  to  our  own  times, (') 
the  plug-tl;igger  has  been  in  use  for  hunting  purposes. 
Some  of  the  earliest  plug-daggers,  moreover,  are  of  a 
rich  character,  and  others  are  ornamented  with  himting 
subjects ;  some  of  them  have  a  saw  on  one  edge,  veiy 
useful  for   forest-arms,   but  out   of  place  for  a  war 

(*)  Mr.  Akerman  states,  in  a  note  to  his  paper  on  bayonets 
[Archmol.t  xxxviii.),  that  Mr.  Bornhard  Smith  infurintMl  him  that 
when  lie  wi\»  at  Rome,  in  1835,  it  rrna  the  fashion  to  have  plufic- 
ehaped  handleB  for  the  knives  used  in  boar-hunting,  bo  as  to  fit  into 
the  muzzle  of  the  rifle. 
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bayonet.  Puys^gnr  s  soldiers  may  have  been  the  firet 
who  applied  it  to  the  more  serious  office  of  military 
defence.  (*) 

Now  as  to  its  name.  Bayonne  was  at  an  early 
period  renowned  for  its  iron  works  and  cutlery.  This, 
at  first  sij^ht,  would  appear  the  natural  source  of  its 
nomenclature,  aud  this  has  been  generally  conceded. 
Manage,  in  his  Dictionary,  published  in  1GU4,  has 
**  Bayonette,  sorte  de  poignard,  ainsi  appel^e  de  la 
vlUe  de  Baionne  ;  "  and  Voltaire  has  immortalised  the 
circumstance,  be  it  correct  or  not,  in  the  Henriade  : — 

"  Cottc  ftrmo,  que  jfttlis,  pour  d^penplcr  la  terre, 
Dans  Bttjromio  iuventa  lo  demou  do  la  guerre." 

But  now  comes  a  difficulty.  Cotgrave  again  gives 
us  **  Bayonnier,  an  arbalestier,  a  crosse-bowraan,  also 
a  crosse-bow  maker."  In  the  Ghssaire  de  la 
Langue  Bom  fine  of  Roquefort,  the  word  is  again 
explained  as  a  cross-bowman.  It  is  difficult  to  per- 
ceive the  affinity  between  a  cross-bowman  and  the 
city  of  Bayonne.  The  word  Bayonne  is  said  to  be  a 
compound  of  two  Basque  words,  baia  and  Ofia,  good 
bay  or  port,  which  offers  no  explanation.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  cross-boii\Tnan  was  armed  with  a  knife 
made  at  Bayonne.  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  a 
cross-bowman  should  be  distinguished  by  the  knife, 
and  not  the  cross-bow.  The  lexicographists  them- 
selves appear  to  have  been  puzzled  about  it.  *'Ce 
mot,"  says  Michelet,  "semile  venir  de  Gascogne."(^) 

C)  Mju-ik^Ual  Puye^gar  recotumcntU,  in  L'Art  do  la  Gwnrre,  i.  220, 
"thnt  nU   soldiers,  instead   of  sworda,  Bhonld  c&rry  coufooitx  de 

(«)  Dirt,  de  la  Lnwpui  FranKoi^r.  17SJ>. 
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A  lower  ridge  or  spur  of  the  Montague  d'Arrlxime, 
in  the  Pyrenees,  is  called  "  La  Bayonnette."  As 
a  reason  for  this  name,  It  is  stated  that  a  local 
tradition  exists,  that  at  this  spot  was  first  ex- 
temporised the  defence  of  the  bayonet  by  some 
Basques,  who  being  assailed  by  Spaniards,  and 
liaving  exhausted  their  ammunition,  seized  the  idea 
of  thrusting  their  long  knives  into  the  muzzles  of 
their  fire-arms,  and  by  this  means  defeated  their 
antagonists.  (0  But  were  this  circumstance  authen- 
ticated, it  would  not  bring  us  any  neui"er  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  advantage  of  the 
bayonet  as  a  military  weapon,  it  appears  for  a 
time  to  have  been  utterly  neglected.  Sir  James 
Turner,  writing  in  1670,  thus  recommends  its  adoj)- 
tiou : — 

"  IfVhen  musketeers  have  spent  their  powder,  and 
come  to  blows,  the  butt-end  of  their  musket  may  do 
an  enemy  more  hurt  than  those  despicable  swords 
which  most  musketeers  wear  at  their  sides.  In  such 
medleys,  knives  whose  blades  are  one  foot  long,  made 
both  for  cutting  and  thrusting  (the  hufb  being  made 
to  fit  the  bore  of  the  musket),  will  do  more  execution 
than  either  sword  or  butt  of  musket." 

In  a  work  entitled  Engluh  Military  Discipline, 
published  by  Robert  Harford  in  16S0,  we  obtain  a 
description  of  the  bayonet,  and  also  the  date  of  its 
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(*)  Vide  EsquUeea  ei  Orotpiis  Militairest  par  BocheroUe,  1852, — 
The  ridgo  of  L<t  BayannoiU  was  stormed  and  carried  by  the  allies  in 
1813,  before  they  gained  the  Arrhimc. 
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introduction  here.  It  is  there  stated,  **  The  bayonet 
is  much  of  the  same  length  as  the  poniard  (twelve 
or  thirteen  inches) ;  it  hath  neither  guard  nor  handle* 
but  onely  a  haft  of  wood,  eight  or  nine  inches  long. 
The  blade  is  sharp-pointed  and  two-edged,  a  foot  in 
length,  and  a  laqje  inch  in  breadth.  The  bayonet  is 
very  useful  to  dragoons,  fusiliers,  and  souldiers  that 
are  often  commanded  out  on  parties ;  because  that, 
when  they  have  tired  their  discharges,  and  want 
powder  and  shot,  they  put  the  haft  of  it  into  the 
mouth  of  the  barrel  of  their  pieces,  and  defend 
themselves  therewith,  as  well  as  with  a  partisan." 
He  goes  on  to  observe,  that  pikemen  are  useless 
for  advanced  posts,  where,  in  order  to  give  the 
alarm,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  noise.  "These 
reasons/'  he  adds,  '*and  many  others,  have  led  to 
the  giving  this  year  {i.e.,  IGSO)  to  some  musque- 
teers,  bayonets  to  fix  in  the  muzzles  of  their  pieces 
when  attacked  by  cavalry,  thus  having  the  ellect 
of  pikes,  the  use  of  which  will  ere  long,  no  doubt, 
be  abandoned." 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  heard  of  two  descrip- 
tiong  of  bayonets,  Puys^gur*s,  whose  blade  and  handle 
were  of  equal  dimensions,  each  a  foot  long,  and 
Harford's,  whose  blade  was  twelve  or  thirteen  inches, 
and  handle  eight  or  nine  inches  long.(')  In  Mallet *s 
TVavaud'  de  Mars,  published  in  1085,  there  is  an  engrav- 
ing of  the  bayonet  then  in  use,  similar  to  this  last  one. 


(^)  See  pUte  xxxiii.,  vol.  viL.  of  the  Journal  of  the  JSoyal  Vniied 
Sermoc  Tn^tituiion,  illuatniting  a  lecture  delirered  in  the  thentre  of 
the  IrutitutLon  oa  the  subject  of  the  bajouet. 


it  va**".    i    ui::.  nn    t  rp^rii^r  luiezi  Oj   hxrp^  beea 

•t"  ifr    ?r:r.:;*-Tr.    *^   ?!aE&  IL      '  1  i^.      J.   R" 

iiniT-oaj  iFifTit  ir»  >»  )»r  iT^iL  :3.  die  Tiwier  Asmrarr, 
iirhi.nirh  -  •tt'T  -r^r*?  ,'oiisnniei  in  die  dr»  izise  in 
.-1-  .  UMi  m  The  *riari  L'Ti;unber  ir  St  James*} 
Fiiar^    imi  u  rl-mipt*jn  C-iiirr. 

Tni-^   -i»*^   T-^i>;n  "^aa  roimii  "r^^rj  -^dfectivi?.  anJ 
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fr.  I  "^Tl.  a  corpH  waa  rai.s*^i  in  Franet?.  ormeti  with 
f;i«iN  in<l  r.aj'-  r.rv.  rL»^  latter  *:«r-z.c  -'arrie-i  t'jr  the 
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riusRayonet.     Jaiiic*  11.     i6«6.     On  ihcrevcn.e«cle  b  ETVI      LA      UVI 
A\  KAXSKkA       MON  .  SEtc;NtUR  .   OV  .  SA  .   DAMK  *   II 
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"April  2,  1672. 
"  Charles  R. 
"Our  will  and  pleasure  is  that  a  Regiment  of 
Dragoons  which  we  established  and  ordered  to  be 
raised  in  Twelve  Troopes  of  four  score  in  each  besides 
officers,  who  are  to  be  under  the  command  of  Our 
most  deare  and  most  intirely  beloved  Cousin,  Prince 
Rupert,  shall  be  armed  out  of  Our  stoares  remaining 
within  Our  office  of  the  Ordinance,  as  foUoweth :  that 
is  to  say,  three  corporalls,  two  Serjeants,  the  gentle- 
men-at-arms, and  twelve  souldiers  of  each  of  the  said 
twelve  Troopes,  are  to  have  and  carry  each  of  them 
one  halbard,  and  one  case  of  pistoUs  with  holsters ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  souldiers  of  the  several  Troopes 
aforesaid  are  to  have  and  carry  each  of  them  one 
match-locke  musquet  with  a  collar  of  bandaliers,  and 
also  to  have  and  to  carry  one  hayonett  or  greate  knife. 
That  each  lieutenant  have  and  carry  one  partizan ; 
and  that  two  drums  be  delivered  out  for  each  Troope 
of  the  said  Regiment. 

*'  Bj'  His  Majesty's  Command, 

(Signed)  "  Arlington. 

"  To  Sir  Thomas  Chichely,  Master-General   of  the 
Ordnance." 

Tlie  introduction  of  a  lighter  fire-arm,  the  fusil, 
would  render  the  bayonet  far  more  efiective.  The 
old  unwieldy  musket,  even  when  anned  with  the 
bayonet,  was  very  unequal  to  cope  with  the  com- 
paratively light  spear  or  pike.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  our  first  regiment  of  Fusiliers  (the  7th) 
VOL,    M.  v 
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was  not  raised  till  16S5,  and  it  was  provided  with 
bayonets.  (0 

Gn?at  as  was  the  advantai^e  of  bein^  able  to  arm 
the  musket  or  fusil  agaiust  a  surprise,  the  loss  of  its 
tire,  while  plugged  in  the  muzzle  by  the  bayonet,  was, 
of  course,  a  serious  one ;  and  this  led  to  a  continvance 
whereby  the  soldier  could  discharge  his  piece,  and 
retain  his  bayonet  fixed. 

The  Marechal  de  PuystSgur  (son  of  the  Puysegur 
mentioned  before),  in  the  Art  de  la  Guerre  (torn,  i., 
p,  220),  says  that  he  had  seen  "  a  regiment,  before  the 
peace  of  Niraegucn,  in  1G7S,  which  was  armed  w^ith 
swords  without  guards,  but  in  lieu  thereof  a  brass 
ring,  aud  another  at  the  pommel.  Through  tliese  the 
barrel  of  the  fusil  was  passed."  This  admitted  of  the 
same  effect  as  the  socket-bayonet  of  the  present  time. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of 
Killiecrankie  was  the  impossibility  of  fixing  the 
bayonet  in  time  to  meet  the  impetuous  onset  of  the 
Highlanders.  Maekay,  in  his  Memoirs  for  the  year 
IGSl),  says,  *' All  our  officers  and  soldiers  were 
strangers  to  the  Highlanders*  way  of  fighting  and 
embattailing,  which  mainly  occasioned  the  consterna- 
tion many  of  them  were  in,  which,  to  remedy  for  the 
ensuing  year,  having  taken  notice,  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  Highlanders  are  of  such  a  quick  motion,  that 
if  a  battalion  keep  up  his  fire  till  tliey  be  near,  to 


(')  "  Oar  Royal  Regimetit  of  Fusiliers  to  have  snap-Uance 
muaquets,  strapt.  with  bright  barrels  of  3  feet  8  inches  long,  witli 
good  swords,  car  touch- boxes,  and  lilonelts."  (James  II.'8  orders  fur 
arming  the  Royal  Fusiliers. — Cannon's  R4icorde.} 
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make  sure  of  them,  they  arc  upon  it  before  our  men 
can  come  to  their  second  defence,  which  is  the  bayonet 
in  the  musle  of  the  musket-  I  say,  the  Geneml 
(Hucrh  Mackay)  having  observed  the  method  of  the 
enemy,  he  invented  the  way  to  fasten  the  baj'onet  so 
to  the  musle  without  by  two  rings,  that  the  soldiers 
may  safely  keep  their  fire  till  they  pour  it  into  their 
breasts,  and  then  have  no  other  motion  to  make  but 
to  push  as  with  a  pick."(^)  I 

The  merit  of  this  contrivance  cannot,  however, 
be  claimed  for  General  Mackay,  as  we  have  just  seen. 
The  peace  of  Nimeguen  was  in  IfiTS,  and  the  battle 
of  Killiecrankie  was  fought  eleven  years  after,  in 
1689. 

The  experience  gained  of  the  characteristic  im- 
petuosity of  the  HighLmders  in  attacking  with  their 
clajTnores,  was  not  thrown  away ;  and  in  1 740  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  gained  much  credit  by  the 
success  which  attended  the  instructions  which  he 
issued  at  Cullodeu,  that  his  soldiers  should  direct 
their  bayonets  each  to  his  right-hand  man  of  the 
enemy.  The  effect  was,  that  when  the  swordsmen 
lifted  up  their  right  arms,  they  laid  bare  their  breasts 
to  the  bayonets.  (-) 

The  improvement  of  the  ringed  bayonet  was 
not  generally  or  quickly  adopted ;  for  in  an  English 
manual  of  IGdO,  the  fusil  of  the  grenadier  has 
the   plug-bayonet    as    before.      Grose    mentions   an 

(')  Jftm&in  of  M«  3coUi4h  Wttr.  p.  52.   (4to.    Edmb.,  1833).— See 

uljiT*)i  Hi^.  of  EiigUind,  iii.  371. 
p)  0«w/.  M'hf.  (M»/.  I74«i).  vol,  xvi.,  p.  244. 
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anecdote*  which,  he  states,  was  communicated  to  bim 
by  Lieut.-Colonel  Christopher  Maxwell,  of  the  30th 
Kegiment  of  Foot,  who  had  it  from  his  grandfather, 
formerly  Lieut.-Colonel  of  the  2oth  llegiment  of 
Foot.  It  is  to  this  effect :— *'  In  one  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  William  III.,  in  Flanders,  in  an  engage- 
ment, the  name  of  which  he  had  forgotten,  there 
were  three  French  regiments  whose  bayonets  were 
made  to  fix  after  the  present  fashion — a  contrivance 
then  unknown  in  the  British  army.  One  of  them 
advanced  against  the  25th,  with  fixed  bayonets. 
Lieut.-Colonel  Maxwell,  who  commanded  it.  ordered 
his  men  to  screw  their  bayonets  into  their  muzzles,  to 
receive  them,  thinking  they  meant  to  decide  the  affair 
point  to  point ;  but  to  his  great  surprise,  when  they 
came  within  a  proper  distance,  the  French  poured  iu 
a  lieavj^  fire,  which  for  a  moment  staggered  his  people, 
who  by  no  means  expected  such  a  greeting,  not  con- 
ceiving it  possible  they  could  fire  v^ith  fixed  bayonets. 
They  nevertheless  recovered  themselves,  and  drove 
the  enemy  out  of  the  line."     (i.  165.) 

The  story  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  on  such 
questionable  authority  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  it. 
In  the  records  of  the  25th  Regiment  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  affair  like  that  above;  the  regiment  was, 
however,  in  Flanders  at  the  time.(^) 

The  ringed    bayonet   continued   in   vogue   for   a 


I 


I')  The  Anny  Lisle  do  nul.  commence  earlier  thau  17-41.  The 
name  of  Christopher  Maxwell  appears  in  the  Anny  List  of  1782, 
having  succeedtnl  to  tho  lioutcnant-colonclcy  of  the30th  in  tkatyear. 
Ho  outored  the  regiment  as  cn^igu  iu  17u5. 
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considerable  time.  We  learn  from  Grose  that  two 
horse  grenadiers  rode  before  the  coach  of  Queen 
Anne,  with  their  bayonets  fixed  by  means  of  rings, 
(i.  156.)  Even  later  than  that,  a  glossary  appended 
to  the  Memoirs,  UUiorical  and  Military,  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Fcuqificre^  in  1735,  explains  "  Bayonet,  a 
short  broad  dagger,  made  with  iron  handles,  and  rings 
that  go  over  the  muzzle  of  the  firelock." 

The  next  and  final  improvement  was  the  socket 
bayonet,  and  this  time  the  French  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  the  first  to  adopt  it.  Marshal  Puysegur 
says,  "  During  the  war  of  168S,  it  had  been  proposed 
to  the  late  king  (Louis  XIV.)  to  discontinue  pikes 
and  muskets ;  he  even  tested  the  effects  of  socket 
bayonets  (bat/onettes  a  douiUe),  very  similar  to  those 
in  present  use,  on  the  muskets  of  his  own  regiment ; 
but  as  the  bayonets  had  not  been  fitted  to  the  barrels, 
which  were  of  different  sizes,  they  were  not  very  firm, 
so  that  in  the  trial  which  took  place  in  the  presence 
of  his  Majesty  several  of  them  fell  off  in  tiring,  and 
in  others  the  bullet,  in  passing  out,  broke  the  end,  so 
that  they  were  rejected.  But  a  short  while  after, 
other  countries  with  which  we  had  been  at  war  laid 
aside  their  pikes,  and  took  to  fusils  and  socket  bayo- 
nets, to  which  we  were  obliged  to  return."  (') 

This  passage  is  curious,  not  only  as  describing  the 
first  days  of  the  socket  bayonet,  but  also  as  showing 
that  even  in  the  King's  regiment  the  arms  were  not 
of  uniform  pattern.  The  socket  bayonet  was  in 
general  use  in  the  French  army  in  l703-4.(^) 

(»)  AritUU  Gtwrr^  \.  148.  (•)  IbU.,  i.  118. 
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We  have,  doubtless,  often  heard  the  bayonet  called 
bagonet,  which  we  have  considered  a  vulgarism  only 
to  be  ridiculed ;  it  appears,  however,  t«  have  been  so 
designated  by  authority  about  the  period  of  its  intro- 
duction here.  Mr.  Akerman  states,  that  in  a  small 
MS.  volume  in  his  possession,  wTitten  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  centurj',  entitled,  "  Ererciae  of 
Dragoonn,  composed  for  his  Ma**  Roy'  Eegiment,  by 
f  E**'  Hon^'^  Louis,  Earle  of  Feversham.  Colonell." 
arc  these  instructions  :  '*  Handle  yo'  baggonets ;  draw 
out  yo'  baggonets  ;  mount  your  baggonetis  altogether ; 
fasten  tliem  into  y"  mussells  of  your  musket/'  They 
are  further  instructed  to  "march  through  a  towne 
Tivith  rausketts  advanced,  and  through  a  quarter  w*** 
baggonetts  in  y**  mussells  of  y*  rausketts. "(0 

In  February,  lOSO,  the  Coldstream  Guards  were 
supplied  with  bayonets  for  the  first  time.  In  the 
contingent  disbursements  made  by  the  Eegimental 
Quartermaster  for  that  year  is  the  following  item : — 
"  For  taking  out  and  carrying  of  the  Bagonets  for  the 
regiment,"  &c. 

Even  so  late  as  1735,  the  word  was  so  printed- 
"Bagonet  is  a  short,  broad  dagger,"  &c.,  in  the 
glossary  before  quoted.  The  fact  of  the  baggonet 
having  been  originally  a  dagger,  and  being  called  so, 
after  it  was  used  as  a  bayonet,(^)  may  have  had  some- 


(')  ArclKBoU  xixviii.  429. 

(')  In  Military  DiscipUim,  or  tt«  AH  of  War,  thmoing  Direriions 
for  ihe  Toitwres  in  Exercinng  of  the  Piks  and  Mvsquei,  the  Dro^oi^n*, 
Qrantidien  and  Jlorgv,  by  Capt.  J.  S.  (1689).  tho  buyonot  is  iuviiruibly 
eaUed  dagger : — "  The  Granadiera  are  to  deliver  their  Granados,  and 
to  put  their  Daggers  iuto  their  Firo  Locks/*     (p.  75.) 
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thing  to  do  with  the  corruption ;  and  the  practice  of 
drill-instructors,  as  is  well  known,  in  all  times,  has 
been  to  give  that  intonation  to  a  word  of  command 
which  is  best  heard  at  a  distance. 

Plate  LII. — Old  Brown  Bess,  regulation  musket, 
and  socket  bayonet,  a.d.  17S6. 
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MTHTART  AKRAT^ARBITRAJIT  MOI>E  OF  LEFTINO  TROOPS — A.RIU.TOM  — 
PISOBEDrENCe  or  HRREFORD,  lord  inOII  CONSTJiBLS,  A\n  NORFOLK, 
KARL  KAR&UAL — OFFICEJIS  OF  AJlMtEa — VAaiOUS  DESCRIFTIO'S  OF 
TROOPS  —  MUSTERS  —  APrRBCUTlOW  OF  UOBSES — OFFICE  OP  LORD 
HIGU  CONSTABLE— £AJa  MAJUflUL — OBNEILAL  AKD  STAFF  OmCEBS — 
SURGEON'S— CHAPLAJN8. 

"Nothing  proves  more  surely  the  mutual  confidence 
which  held  together  the  govermuent  and  tlie  i)eople/' 
says  Mr.  Froude,(^)  "than  the  fact,  that  all  classes 
were  armed." 

We  have  seen  that  the  Kings  of  England  had 
three  distmct  means  to  which  they  could  have  recourse 
when  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  arm  either  for  home 
or  foreign  service — the  quota  of  the  knights'  fees,  the 
posse-comitatus,  and  such  hired  troops  as  they  might 
think  proper  to  engage ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  posse- 
comitatus  could  not  legally  be  compelled  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  and  only  \n  particular  cases  the  shire  to 
which  it  belonged^  the  King  consequently  had  only 
his  feudal  and  mercenary  troops  at  command  when  he 
carried  an  anuy  to  the  Continent,  or  when  he  had  to 
wage  war  against  even  the  Scotch,  or  Welsh,  or  Irish; 
and  that  as  the  feudal  troops  might  demand  their 
discliarge  when  their  forty  days'  service  had  expired, 

(')  HUL  o/Etufland,  i.  60. 
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OUT  kings  saw  the  advantiige  of  accepting  money 
instead  of  personal  service ;  and  thus  the  Crown 
acquired  a  revenue  which  was  applicable  for  military 
purposes,  and  was  expended  by  our  Edwards  and  their 
successors  chiefly  in  contracts  for  the  hire  of  native- 
bom  subjects  to  serve  in  their  armies,  and  there 
existed  little  essential  difference  between  this  and  the 
modem  practice  of  recruiting.  In  great  emergencies 
the  Grown  put  forth  all  its  powers,  and  hiid  hold  of 
every  one  either  to  serve  or  to  pay.  The  aged,  the 
infirm,  women  who  had  succeeded  to  knights'  fees — 
all  had  to  contribute.  These  were  the  regular  and 
constitutional  resources  of  the  country,  but  many 
of  our  sovereigns,  by  virtue  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative, issued  writs  arbitrarily,  directing  districts  or 
towns,  and  even  particular  individuals,  to  provide 
men  and  horses,  or  to  send  the  value  of  them  in 
money.  This  mode  was  resorted  to  occasionally 
up  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  by  her  pretty 
freely. 

When  an  army  was  to  be  raised,  as  soon  as  the 
requisite  numbers  bad  been  decided,  writs  were 
dispatched  to  the  sheriffs  of  those  counties  selected 
(if  the  levj'  were  limited)  to  supply  the  contin- 
gents, either  on  account  of  their  proximity  to  the 
scene  of  intended  operations,  or  their  convenience 
for  embarkation.  It  then  became  the  duty  of  the 
sheriff  to  send  a  copy  to  each  indiWdual  in  his 
county  who  held  by  barony  of  the  CrovsTi,  and,  for 
the  information  of  the  lesser  tenants,  to  order  pro- 
clamation to  be  made  in  all   the  courts,  fairs,  and 
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markets.  (^)  On  some  occasions  the  writs  were  ad- 
dressed to  all  ranks,  as  "  Hex,  dilectis  et  fidelibus 
suis,  comitibus,  baronibus,  militibus,  liberis  hominibus 
et  ODinibus  aliis."  When  the  levies  had  assembled 
at  the  general  rendezvous,  thej  then  came  nnder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  high  constable  and 
marshal. 

In  times  of  peace  the  twice-a-year  inspection  of 
arms  by  the  local  authorities  was  considered  sufB- 
cient;(")  but  something  more  was  requisite  when  the 
kingdom  was  either  actually  engaged  in  war.  or  in 
apprehension  of  imminent  danger.  On  such  occa- 
sions, as  long  as  the  statute  of  Winchester,  or  in 
subsequent  times  that  of  Philip  and  Mary,  continued 
in  force,  it  was  customary  for  the  Crown  to  issue 
commissions,  in  which  two  or  more  persons,  generally 
of  position  and  influence  in  the  county,  were  employed 
to  muster  and  army  (or  set  in  military  order)  the 
inhabitants  of  every  district.  Tliese  persons  were 
termed  arrayors  {arnafares  in  Latin),  and  their  duties 
were  of  considerable  importance.    They  had  to  muster 


(')  Rymer,  iii.  562. — Many  of  theae  documents  are  preserved  in 
tho  public  rocords,  and  are  copied  in  Eymer,  e.j. : — "  Viceoomiti 
Kaociffi  salatem.  Prsecipimus  tibi  quod  sine  dilationo  summoncri 
facias  per  totam  balliruin  tnam  archicpisoopos,  cpiscopoa,  abbates, 
prioret),  comiteij,  barones.  militcs,  ot  Libore  tenentes,  et  omiioa  ahos 
qui  servitiam  nobis  deboiit,  sive  sorvitiam  militare  vcl  eerjentiaBi 
quodijue  laimilitcr  clanmri  I'acias  per  to  turn  ballivam  tuani,  quod  sint 
Dpud  Wigomiam  in  crastino  S.  Trinitatia,  omni  dilationo  ot  oocoaione 
poslpositifl,  oam  toto  hujusmodo  servitio  quod  nobis  debent,  paratu 
cum  equis  et  ai'mia,  ad  eundom  iu  servitium  nostrum,  quo  eis 
praecipe  rim  us."  Apud  Weatmon.,  25  die  Maii,  eadem  modo  Bcribitur 
omnibus  vicecomitibus  Angbas.    CI.  7  Hen.  YH^  m.  10,  dorao. 

0  Stat,  of  Winchester,  A.D.  1285. 
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the  men,  in  order  tiiat  the  King  slioald  not  he  d^• 
franded  in  numbers,  or  in  the  weapons  with  which 
each  individoal  waa  bonnd  to  be  prorided.  In  the 
16th  Edward  11.  (aj>.  1322),  for  instance,  the  King 
addresses  himself  to  "dilectis  et  fidelibus  siiis/'  and 
others  "  de  comitata  Comnb'/'  and  proceeds  to  nomi* 
nate  Thomas  Lenoedekne  and  Beginald  de  Botereiix, 
"  ad  eligendum  in  oomitatu  prsedicto,  qiiingentes 
homines  pedites,  et  ad  ordonandum  quod  iidem  pedites 
certis  anuis  moniantnr,  et  una  secta  vestiantur,  et 
ad  ducendum  eos  in  expeditione,"  &c.  (Ryraer,  ii,, 
part  i.,  p.  4S2.)  They  were  also  authorised  to 
"choose  and  try,"(^)  that  is,  to  reject  the  incapable, 
and  to  make  choice  of  the  most  efficient :  "  de  vali- 
dioribus  et  potentioribus :"(-)  "des  meilleurs,  et  plus 
vaillauntz,  et  plus  8uffisauntz,"(^)  and  therefore  they 
were  sometimes  addressed,  "  electoribu^  et  arruia- 
toribus."  (Edw.  III.,  1346.)  In  1327,  Edwanl  III. 
sent  commissioners  into  everj*  county,  with  most 
ample  powers  to  raise  forces  for  his  exj>editiou  into 
France.  They  were  empowered  to  inquire,  with  the 
aid  of  a  jury,  or  by  any  other  means,  the  names  of 
all  the  men-at-arms  within  the  shire ;  to  array  idl, 
without  exception,  whom  they  judged  proper  fur  the 
service;  and  to  send  a  faithful  return  of  every  par- 
ticular to  the  officers  of  the  royal  wardrobe.     At  the 


n  **£dire,  trier,  ordener  ct  mmst  genU-d' 
du^al  oooM  m  pta.**    (Bjumt.  t.  u  pi.  L,  p.  911.) 

(s>  Bynvv  it  844L— Sdv.  II.  jld.  1782,  H  oUhL 

(^  ML,  AM.  lS5fiu  W  nUhi.—ln  ditto,  iUc  BMDM  of  ■rmjon.  tad 
alflovab-flfrvforVrafipciBtcdtecBdicsoatity,  arc  given.  (1  £clw.  UI^ 
«i.ia27.) 
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same  time,  it  was  made  known  by  proclamation,  tha^ 
if  any   person   were   convicted   of  having   oflered   a 
present  to  the  commissioners,  he  should  forfeit  eighty 
times,  and  the  receivers  one  hundred  and  sixty  times^ 
its  value.  (^) 

These  levies  were  conducted  in  the  most  arbitrary 
manner.  The  commissioners  had  ample  powers  to 
etlect  the  great  purpose  of  raising  men  or  money,  (^) 
and  they  were  entrusted  with  levpng  the  funds  for 
hiring  or  paying  troops,  as  appears  by  Statute  2  of  10th 
Edw.  III.,  anno  133G,  which  orders  *'  that  the  money 
levied  by  the  arrayers  of  hobelers  and  archers  for  the 
war  in  Scotland,  and  still  remaining  in  their  hands,  be 
returaed."  The  law  provided  that  men  on  service 
should  be  paid  by  the  King  *'  ad  vadia  nostra,"  from 
the  turn;  of  their  leaving  their  homes  :  18tli  Edw.  III., 
statute  2,  chap.  7,  "  that  men-at-arms,  hoblers,  and 
archers  chosen  to  go  in  the  King's  service  out  of 
England  shall  be  at  the  King's  wages,  from  the  day 
tlipy  depart  out  of  the  counties  where  they  were 
chosen  till  their  return;"  but  it  appears  they  were 
frequently  removed  at  the  expense  of  the  shire.  (See 
Hot.  Pari.,  ii,  149,  quoted  in  Lingard,  vol.  iv.,  eh.  ii., 
p.  137,  edit.  1837.) 

In  1282,  Edward  I.  ordered  the  sheriffs  to  send 
to  the  army  in  Wales  every  man  whose  income  was 


(»)  Kymer.  iv.,  pp.  1,107-8. 

(')  " Damns  vobia  potcstaiem  puniondo per arestationem  oorponun, 
et  captionem  terrarum,  tenemcntorum,  bonorum  ct  catallonim,  in 
tuantuu  noatrntn,  omnes  et  Biibjoc'tos  quoR  in  ha<^  parte  inobedientes 
inveneritlB  et  rebeUea."  (Eymer,  ii.,  pL.  ii.,  p.  708.)— Addressed 
to  Arrayera  and  Sub-arrayera.    (1  Edw.  m.,  A.D.  1327.) 
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rated  at  more  than  £20  a-year.(')  In  1297,  he  re- 
quired the  attendance  of  every  landed  proprietor  pos- 
sessed of  £20  a-year,  even  though  he  held  not  of  the 
Crown :(-)  the  ohject  heing  to  assemble  an  army  for 
the  protection  of  his  dominions  in  Gascony,  where  his 
brother  Edmund  had  just  died  ;  and  he  desi^^^ed  pro- 
ceeding with  another  army  to  the  rescue  of  Guy,  Earl 
of  Flanders,  whose  dominions  were  invaded  by  the 
King  of  France.  Humphrey  Bohun,  Earl  of  Here- 
ford, Lord  High  Constable,  and  Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of 
Norfiilk,  Earl  Marshal,  being  summoned,  in  virtue  of 
their  offices,  to  attend  and  take  command  of  the  first- 
named  army,  refused  compliance,  affirming  that  they 
were  only  obliged  by  their  office  to  attend  the  King's 
person  in  the  wars.  This  led  to  some  high  words, 
Edward  saying  to  the  Constable,  '*  Sir  Earl,  you  shall 
either  go  or  hang.'*  Upon  which  Hereford  retorted, 
"  Sir  King,  1  will  neither  go  nor  hang.**(^) 

The  necessity  for  speedy  succours  to  Flandei-s 
being  tugent,  Edward  saw  the  policy  of  smothering 
his  indignation,  so  he  abandoned  the  Gascon  expe- 
dition,  and  ordered  the  army  to  assemble  which  he 
proposed  to  lead  in  person  to  Flanders.  But  the 
Constable  and  Marshal  were  still  factious,  and  dechned 
to  perform  the  duties  of  their  office  in  mustering  the 
fopce8,(*)  on  the  plea  that  neither  they  nor  their  ances- 
tors were  bound  to  serve  the  King  in  Flanders.(^J 


(>)  RotWalU  llEdw.L 

(»)  Walsinghnm.  p.  69. 

(«)  HeminK.  i.  112. 

(*)  RjTner,  tub  ann. 

(*)  '*  The  JiKigmciU  of  Sir  E.  Cooke  in  Calvin's  case,  who  aflirmotli 
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Edward  was  constrained  to  act  with  moderation 
towards  the  two  powerful  earls,  who  possessed  their 
offices  by  hereditary  right,  and  so  avoided  the  diffi- 
culty by  appointing'  Thomas  de  Berkeley  and  Geoffr}' 
de  Geyueville  to  act  as  Constable  and  Marshal  pro 
hac  vice.^)  The  King,  liowever,  never  forgave  this 
act  of  disloyalty,  and  he  found  means  afterwards  of, 
obliging  them  to  resign  their  offices  into  his  haads. 
The  Constable  subsequently  received  a  fresh  grant  of  i 
his,  but  the  office  of  Marshal  was  bestowed  upon 
Thomas  of  Brotherton,  Edward's  second  son. 

When  the  King  summoned  his  military  tenants, 
tlie  Earl  Constable  and  Earl  Marshal  held  the  principal 
commands  under  the  sovereign  ;  but  in  armies  raise<l 
by  contract,  the  Crown  appointed  two  or  more  mar- 
shals, to  array  and  direct  the  forces.  The  cavalrv 
was  divided  into  small  bodies  or  troops,  called 
constabularies,  from  their  being  under  charge  of 
officers  called  constables,  which  title,  as  commander 
of  small  bodies  of  men,  occurs  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
King  Johu.(-)  The  infantry  was  a'rniyed  in  com- 
pimies  of  twenties  and  liundreds,  under  officers  who 
took  their  names  from  the  numerical  proportion  of 
their  command,  namely,  viuteuars,  and  centenars,  and] 


that  the  Bubject?  of  England  are  bound  by  their  legionoe  to  go  with 
the  king  hi  his  wars,  as  well  within  iho  realm  as  without:  and  this 
legiance  is  absolute  and  indefinite,  and  not  local/*  Bacon's  (Nuth.) 
DUcoaree  of  the  Laice  frum  ISeldcii's  Notes,  pt.  ii.,  p.  60.  (In  Lend. 
Library.) 

(*)  Matt.  Weatmon.,  p.  -i30. 

(^)  '*  Kt  Uxvii.  Walcusibus  (>editibua  ot  rii.  constdbulariia  eoruxn, 
qui  mifisi  fucrunt  in  Norwoiara,"  Ac.  (Mag.  Rot,  3,  I.;  quoted  in 
Oi*ose,  i,  170.) — This  gives  u  conslable  to  every  eleven  mtJii. 
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tlien  massed  into  thousands.  (^)  The  military  title  of 
the  officer  commanding  these  large  bodies  is  not 
specified ;  the  command  was,  no  doubt,  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  officers  of  high  social  rank.  In  the 
muster-roll  of  Edwaixl  lll.'s  army  wliich  besieged 
Calais,  before  quoted,  we  find : — 

4.022  esquiree,  coiiatables.  centenars.  and  leftders  ..10 
5,104  rintenars,  and  archers  on  hi^rscbaok  ....  0  6 
4,474  Welsh  foot,  of  whom  200  vinUmurs.  at       ...     0    4 

The  various  descriptions  of  troops  which  composed 
the  Englisli  annies  w^ere :  Men-at-arms,  comprising 
knights-banneret  and  bachelor,  with  their  esquires 
and  followers,  and  anuati  (^  (as  they  were  termed  in 
Latin  documents),  an  inferior  description  of  mounted 
men — these  fonned  the  hea^y  cavaby;  hobilers, 
hobiler-archers,  and  mounted-archers,  light  cavalry. 
The  infantry  was  composed  of  the  three  great  classes 
of  bowmen,  billmen,  and  spearmen.     There  were  also 


(')  "  Equite^i  in  Constabulariis, et  Pedites  in  Centenis  et  yLntonis/' 
(Brmer.  «ii&  anno  1324. — "  Aasignavinina  vos  od  omnea  et  siiiguloa 
huutincs  ad  uruia  et  omnes  alios  hominutt  dcfent^ibilea  tau  hobilarioH 
qnam  saf^ttarios  arriaitdos  ut  triaiidoti  nt  in  mtV^wt,  c*fi%U-ni«^  el 
trmi^iii,**  &c.  Comntissiou  of  Array  for  Wilts.  14^.  (Pal.  KolU, 
2  Rich,  m.,  m.  20  d.,  pt.  1.) 

O  The  armatt  appear  to  hare  held  a  posittoa  intennodiatc  lie- 
Cween  tbo  efiquiro  and  the  archer,  and  we  may  infer  thiit  tliey 
wero  Ib68  full}*  e«^uippcd  than  the  knight  and  esquiro,  jading  frum 
the  rate  of  their  pay.  A  writ  of  the  year  13ti0,  addressed  to  the 
arrayers,  assigns  to  the 

«.    J. 
Knightii    ....      20    per  diem. 
£s<{uircvj  ....      10  ■• 

Arrnati     ....      0    6  „ 

Archera    ....       0    4  „ 

(Now  Bymcr.  iii.  478.) 
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panccnars  (proljably  so  called  from  the  armour  the}" 
wore,  the  paunce  or  panzar)  and  pavisers,(*)  and 
gynours,  who  had  tlic  charge  of  the  various  engines 
for  sieges.  In  addition,  armies  were  attended  by  a 
multitude  of  non-combatants — artisans  and  hil>ourers, 
pressed  by  the  sheriffs,  and  forwarded  at  the  cost  of 
the  King;  pioneers,  miners,  carpenters,  smiths,  and 
the  various  craftsmen,  whose  services,  though  humble, 
were  yet  essential  to  the  progress  of  an  army,  and 
were  torn  away  by  scores  from  their  families  and 
business  to  encounter  the  dangers  and  hardships  of 
a  military  expedition. (*)  In  the  list  of  Henry  V.'s 
army  we  fintl  miners,  gunners,  armourers,  painters, 
pavilion-meu,  surgeons,  grooms,  purveyors,  smiths, 
saddlers,  masons,  servants  of  the  Koyal  household, 
minstrels,  carpenters,  labourers,  shoemakers,  bow- 
yers,  &c.(^) 

The  contingents  having  been  assembled  in  their 
various  districts,  were  then  marched  to  the  place  of 
general  reudezvous.  Each  constable  was  allowed  Is. 
per  diem,  witli  .a  horse  Is.  6d.  \  each  vintenar  4d.,  and 
eacli  other  foot  soldier  2d.,  while  on  their  march 
(vmiendd) ;  and  a  constable  had  the  same  allowance 
for  returning. (^)     On  their  arrival,  it  was,  of  course. 


{';  "ludenture  between  tlie  Kinj?  and  Rftlph  Mascarcl,  Adxkin  de 
Edercom,  and  Gerald  do  WiRdeiithorp,  to  serve  the  King  in  bis 
wars  80  long  as  he  shall  he  beyond  sea,  with  ten  helmetB  and  ten 
pauncers."  1  May.  20  Edw.  HI.  (Army  and  Navy  Account8,  Roconi 
OfEoe.) — There  were  also  pavisers  mounted,  who  fought  as  cavalry, 
and  others  who  acted  as  vnc^i-t^-s  of  the  archery  and  cross-bowmen. 

(»)  See  Rot.  Scot.,  i.  195. 

(»)  See  "Retinue  of  Hon.  V.,"  in  NicoUwi's  Agiivcoxtri,  p.  387. 

(•)  Wardtohe  Arxov.ni  of  Edxc,  I.,  p.  242. 
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necessary  that  they  should  be  mustered.  (^)  In  Rymer 
we  meet  with  many  instructions  for  taking  muster, 
some  of  them  as  old  as  Edward  III.  In  the  "Sfafu/es 
and  Ordenances  of  Henry  V.,"  it  is  laid  down  that 
"  when  it  liketh  the  Kinge  to  take  mustres  of  his 
hoste,  that  no  man  be  so  hardy  to  have  other  men 
at  his  masters  than  thoo  that  be  with  him  self 
witholde  for  the  same  ^'iage,  without  fraude.  upon 
payne  to  be  helde  fals  and  reproved,  and  also  to 
lose  his  wages  and  payement  that  shulde  longe  to 
him."  {') 

Frauds  in  musters  were  repeatedly  perpetrated, 
the  muster-masters,  probably,  making  themselves  par- 
ties thereto.  It  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Par- 
liament in  1406,  that  at  the  musters  at  Calais  several 
inexperienced  boys  belonging  to  the  ships  (qi  ne 
sciavent  chivacher),  as  well  as  ^  other  persons,  had 
been  armed  and  arrayed,  instead  of  the  gallant  and 
competent  persons  {vaillaniz  et  sufficieniz  gentz)^  in 
order  to  complete  the  number  of  the  muster,  (See 
Rolls  of  Pari.,  7  and  8  of  Henry  IV.)  In  a  docu- 
ment temp.  Henry  VII.,  we  obtain  an  early  inti- 
mation of  the  future  appointment  of  lord-lieutenaiits, 
where  the  direction  of  the  military  force  of  the 
county  is  committed  to  a  person  of  high  social 
rank : — "Instructions  given  to  the  Kinges  Com- 
missioners of  Aray  and  Musters,  by  the  Erie  of 
Ojcenfford,  ha\*ing  auctorite  under  the  Kinges  great 
seall    to   gadcr,  arreyse,  and  conducte  his  said  sub- 


(*)  From  tlio  Latin,  moMtrare. 

(*)  MS.  la  College  of  ArmB,  oiarked  L  5. 
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jecttes  in  array  to  his  presence."     (21  June,  2  Hen. 

ViDrt 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  duty  of  a  muster- 
master  is  thus  defined  by  Ralph  Smith :  — "  The 
muster-master  takinge  the  muster,  must  have  a  apeciall 
eye  and  regarde  unto  those  officers  appointed  to  the 
leading  of  men,  that  they  bee  men  of  ser\'ice,  and  not 
chosen  without  great  experience,  also  sober  and  of 
good  counsaile ;  and  to  see  that  the  souldiers  be 
furnished  with  armour  and  weapons  as  followethe» 
commandinge  them  to  bee  obediente,  and  truely  to 
kcepe  all  such  lawes  and  ordenanccs,  as  by  the  said 
lord-lieutenaiite  and  his  counsaile  shalbe  commanded, 
sette  dowue  and  appointed  bye  hia  authoritie ;  like- 
wise he  is  to  see  how  everye  captaines  bande  is 
furnished,  and  thereof  to  make  a  booke  to  the  treasurer, 
that  paymente  bee  made  to  the  coronalls  and  captaines, 
according  to  the  number  of  souldiers  under  every  of 
their  bandes."  Notwithstanding  these  provisions, 
great  abuses  crept  into  the  practice  of  mustering  the 
troops.  Tlie  comparatively  modem  regulation,  by 
which  regiments  and  corps  are  mustered  every  mouth 
by  the  regimental  paymaster,  and  detachments  in  the 
respective  districts  by  the  paymaster  of  the  district, 
has  superseded  the  commissary  of  musters ;  the  pay- 
lists  and  muster-rolls  are  thus  made  to  tally  with  each 
other. 

Amongst  the  documents  in  the  State  Paper 
OflSce  is  a  paper,  dated  March  10th,  1569,  entitled. 


(1)  Tlouaehold  Book  of  Duke  (^  Norfolk^  p.  £03  i  pub.  by  Roxbargbo 
Club. 
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*'  Heads  of  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  taking  mustere 
throughout  the  kingdom;"  and  on  the  26th  of  that 
month,  the  Queen  wrote  to  certain  gentlemen  and 
the  sheriff  in  every  shire,  appointing  them  commis- 
sioners for  taking  the  musters  of  men,  horses,  armour, 
and  weapons,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  each  county. 
(See  ako  Talbot  Papers,  vol.  N.,  fol  161.) 

Another  important  business  on  the  assembling  of  v»iuftUan  of 
an  army  was  the   appreciation  or  valuation  of  the  "" 

horses,  which,  under  the  contract  system,  must  be 
valued  as  soon  as  the  men  joined  the  standard,  because 
if  their  horses  perished  during  the  campaign  they 
were  to  be  replaced  or  paid  for  by  the  King.  The 
value  of  the  horse  appears  to  have  regulated  the  pay 
of  the  rider,  if  we  may  judge  from  an  ordinance  of 
Philippe  de  Valois  in  1338  : — "L*  ^uyer  qui  aura  un 
cheval  de  xxx  livres,  aura  par  jour  vi.  sols  vi.  deniers 
toumois.  Le  chevalier  banneret,  x\  sols.  L'  6quyer 
qu  aura  un  cheval  de  xl.  livres,  vii.  sols.  vi.  deniers. "(^) 

In  1343,  16th  Edward  III.,  a  commission  waft 
issued  to  Oliver  de  Ingham,  seneschal  of  Gascony,  aud 
Master  Walter  de  Weston,  treasurer  of  the  army  in 
that  duchy,  whereby  on  account  of  divers  malver- 
sations of  the  King's  money,  they  were  directed  to 
make  diligent  scrutiny  before  the  wages  of  the  men- 
at-arms  were  paid,  that  they  have  their  due  appoint- 
ment of  horses  and  armour  according  to  ancient  usage. 
They  are  further  directed,  in  concert  with  the  constable 
and  marshal,  to  cause  frequent  musters  to  be  made, 
one  at  least  in  every  month,  that  payment  should  be 

(M  CotUciiom*  <Im  OrJonmaneeMt  torn.  iL,  p.  120. 
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made  for  tte  effectives  only,  without  favour ;  and  to 
avoid  the  frauds  which  fi'equently  occuiTcd  in  the 
restoration  of  horses,  all  those  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  war,  were  to  be  appreciated,  should  im- 
mediately on  their  arrival  be  valued,  and  marked  with 
some  particular  mark,  l>y  which  they  might  again  be 
known.  (*) 

This  pajTnent  appears  under  the  Latin  title  of 
Restauratio  or  the  French  one  of  Besfour,  In  order 
that  the  valuation  should  be — at  all  events,  have  the 
appearance  of  being — conducted  ^vith  impartiahty,  the 
clerk  of  the  marshal  was  to  act  as  appraiser  on  behalf 
of  the  owner,  against  a  king's  clerk  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown.  The  marshal  apparently  sat  as  judge  or 
umpire  between  them.  This  particular  we  learn  fix)m 
a  MS.  respecting  the  rights  of  that  office,  claimed  by 
Thomas  de  Brotherton.  Many  valuations  of  horses 
appear  in  the  Wardrobe  Account  of  Edward  /.,  under 
the  head  of  Bcstanro  Equorum  (see  p.  171).  Some- 
times the  appreciation  was  made  by  special  commis- 
sioners appointed  for  that  purpose.  None  but 
war-horses  or  chargers  were  appreciated,  baggage- 
horses  were  not  included.  The  accounts  of  these 
appreciations  were  frequently  ordered  to  be  delivered 
to  the  office  of  the  Great  Wardrobe,  Rymer  has 
printed  a  variety  of  instances  of  this  appreciation, 
some  of  them  dating  from  the  reign  of  Henry  I. : — 
"  To  Thomas  Grey,  soldier-at-arms,  for  the  loss  of  his 
horse,  slain  in  the  King's  service  at  Lyntenlye,  in 
Scotland,  by  composition  made  with  him  at 

(^)  Bymer,  9uh  anno. 
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minster  (11th  Edward  II.).  £18  6s.  8d."     (JFardrohe 
Accounts,  Archeeol.t  xxxvi.  325.) 

As  an  additional  proof  of  the  assimilation  of 
customs  between  England  and  France,  we  learn  from 
an  article  quoted  by  P^re  Daniel  {Mil.  Frang.,  i.  85), 
*'  Item,  se  li  Connestable  est  en  guerre  pour  le  Boy, 
avec  le  Eoy,  ou  sans  lui,  il  doit  faire  priser  par  son 
Mareschal  les  chevaux  d'armes  de  luy,  de  ses  com- 
pagnons,  et  de  tons  les  gens  do  son  Hostel ;  et  tel 
prix  comme  son  Mareschal  y  met,  le  Roy  luy  doit 
rendre."  Horses  of  high  value  appear  to  have  had 
their  estimated  value  marked  on  their  haunches, 
as :  "  Huet  de  Montigny  est  son  cheval  brun,  bay, 
estel^,  marqu^  h  la  cuisse  du  prix  de  200  liv. 
toumois." 

The   Lord   Hiarh   Constable  was   the   first  staff-     High 

*      .  CouUble. 

officer  in  English  armies,  and  the  seventh  great  officer 
of  state,  subordinate  only  to  the  Sovereign  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army.  Even  when  the  King  was  actually 
in  the  field,  the  command  of  the  troops  seems  to  have 
been  vested  in  this  officer ;  and  all  general  orders  were 
issued  in  the  Sovereign's  name  and  that  of  the  Con- 
stable. The  office  is  of  considerable  antiquity :  the 
title,  comes  afabuli,  explains  its  nature,  which  was  that 
of  commander  of  the  cavalry  ;  and  as  in  that  arm  lay 
the  principal  strength  of  ancient  armies,  this  officer 
became  naturally  commander-in-chief.  The  dignity 
was  formerly  annexed  to  the  Earldom  of  Hereford,  in 
virtue  of  the  manors  of  Harlefield,  Newnham,  and 
Whitenhurst,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  which 
were  held  by  the  sergeanty  of  being  Constable  of 
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Euglancl,(^)  and  it  was  hereditary  in  the  successive 
noble  families  of  Bohun  and  StafiTord,  and  was 
descendible  even  to  the  husbands  of  females. 

The  Lord  High  Constable  and  the  Earl  Marslial 
were  formerly  judges  of  the  Court  of  Chivalry,  called 
in  Henry  IV/s  time  Curia  Militaris,  and  Bubse- 
quently  the  Court  of  Honour,  which  was  held 
anciently  in  the  King's  hall,  and  afterwards  at  the 
College  of  Heralds. 

The  high  powers  delegated  to  these  functionaries 
being  abused — amongst  the  complaints  exhibited 
against  the  unfortunate  Eichard  II.,  in  1399,  was 
causing  his  subjects  to  be  taken  before  the  Constable 
and  Marshal  of  England  (^) — a  restrictory  Act  was 
passed  in  the  13th  year  of  this  reign,  in  which  it  was 
enacted  that  no  plea  should  be  tried  before  them  in 
their  court  which  could  be  tried  by  the  common  law  of 
the  land.  An  important  abridgment  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  military  court  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  when  an  Act  was  paissed  (18th  Hen.  VI., 
c.  19)  transferring  the  cognisance  of  the  crime  of 
desertion  to  the  civil  magistrate.  From  this  period 
we  may  date  the  decline  of  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
stable and  Marshal's  Court,  and  consequently  of  the 
high  military  powers  of  the  Crown.  (^) 

Besides  the  High  Constable  of  England,  other 
High  Constables  were  sometimes  appointed — perhaps 
when  circumstances  might  have  prevented  his  attend- 
ance, or  when  more  armies  than  one  were  raised  and 


I 


I 


(')  Blount's  Ancimi  Tenures.  («)  Hot.  Pari,  liL  420. 

(*)  Seo  Tytler'a  Mil.  Lawt  p.  43,  and  AppeiL,  ii. 
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employed  at  tlie  same  time.  An  instance  of  this  is 
found  in  Rymer,  in  the  26th  Henry  III.,  when 
William  de  Cantilupe  the  younger,  John  de  Gray> 
Philip  Basset,  and  others,  were  appointed  to  command 
the  army  in  Poitou. 

By  a  return  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  £dward  I.,  it  appears  that  the  Constables 
of  England  were  entitled  to  receive,  in  virtue  of  their 
office,  twopence  out  of  every  pound  paid  by  the  King 
to  his  stipendiary  troops,  with  the  army,  or  elsewhere 
on  his  service ;  and  also  that  he  was  entitled  to  the 
same  liveries  for  his  subsistence  as  the  Chancellor 
and  Seneschall — which  were,  when  they  eat  abroad, 
"  5s.  a-day,  with  one  dominical,  and  two  salted 
semnel8.(*)  two  quarts  of  claret,  (*)  and  one  of  ordi- 
nary or  household  wine,(^)  with  wax  and  other 
candles  ;  but  if  they  eat  in  the  palace,  they  were  to 
receive  only  3s.  4d.  a-day,  two  salt  semnels,  one  quart 
of  household  wine,  and  a  sufficiency  of  candles." 
(Madox,  p.  29.) 

Edward  Staffiard.  Duke  of  Buckingham,  attainted 
and  executed  in  1521,  was  the  last  hereditary  High 
Constable  of  England ;  since  whose  death  the  office 
has  never  been  permanent,  but  created  occasionally, 
by  the  King's  commission,  for  special  matters  of  state, 
such  as  the  trial  of  high  misdemeanours.     The  last 

(')  This  word  is  printed,  by  mifitake.  in  Rjiner  (ii.  191,  ati,  1282), 
""iL  solidos,"  instead  of  "  ii.  salata.'*  "  Siminelli  sail**  were  very  dif- 
fereDt  from  **  siminelli  Doroinici,'*  wliieh  were  without  ferment,  and 
confiiBtcd  of  tho  bent  part  uf  the  com ;  the  former  were  in  use  for  the 
hall.     (Du  Cange,  SimituUut.) — Strutt'a  Eorda^  iiL  68. 

(*)  "  Vino  claro." 

<*)  "  £t  nnnm  sextarium  de  vino  espeusali*'*    (See  Da  Cange.) 
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instance  of  this  occurred  in  1G31,  when  Charles  I. 
appointed  Robert,  Eiirl  of  Lindsay,  to  be  High  Con- 
stable, in  order  that  he,  together  with  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  Marshal  of  England,  should  "  hear,  decide, 
and  bring  to  final  sentence,  according  to  the  law  and 
custom  of  arms  and  the  usage  of  the  Military  Court 
of  England,  the  appeal  of  treason  brought  by  Donald, 
Lord  Retiy,  against  Dav^id  Ramsay,  Esquire ;  the 
accused  offering  to  clear  himself  to  the  Court  of 
Chivalry,  either  by  combat  or  as  the  Court  should 
appoint.  The  sentence  of  the  Court  was,  that  in  the 
absence  of  all  witnesses,  the  issue  must  be  deter- 
mined by  duel.  The  parties  having  thrown  down 
their  gloves  in  token  of  assent,  the  High  Constable 
put  the  appeal  into  one  glove,  and  the  answer  into 
the  other,  and  folding  them  together,  adjudgeil,  in  the 
name  of  tlie  Blessed  Trinity,  the  said  Lord  Reay  and 
David  Ramsay  to  decide  their  difference  by  duel,  on 
the  12th  of  April,  1631,  between  sun  and  sun,  in 
Tuttlefields,  Westminster,  in  the  presence  of  the 
King.  This  duel,  however,  was  not  fought ;  the 
King  thought  fit  to  recall  his  commission,  and  the 
parties  were  merely  bound  over  in  articles  of  the 
peace/*  (*) 

At  coronations,  in  the  procession,  the  High  Cou- 

(*)  Kushworth's  Colhetions,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii»  p.  112. — ^The  two  last 
cases  in  which  Wager  of  Battel  was  offored  in  thia  country  ooctirred 
in  the  second  decade  of  the  present  century ;  and  although  these 
8ccm  to  have  beon  merely  legal  technical  affairfi,  it  is  not  a  littlo 
curiouB  to  find  that  a  romuaut  of  the  scmi-liarbarous  mode  of  trial 
by  ainglo  combat  should  have  been  lawfiil  so  recently  as  the  yeftn 
1815  and  1817.  (See  Sir  Walter  Scott*a  Egsay  on  Chwalrtj,  and 
Noie9  and  Queries^  2  S.,  ii,  p.  241.) 
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stable  s  place  of  diguity  was  on  the  riglit  hand  of 
the  person  who  bears  the  sword  of  state.  The  late 
Duke  of  Wellington  performed  the  duties  of  the  office 
at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  William  IV.,  as  also 
at  that  of  her  present  Majesty.^). 

The  Earl  Marshal,  or  Mareschal,  was  the  officer  EorijUrabai. 
next  in  rank  to  the  Constable,  and  is  an  earl  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  which  no  other  earl  is.  The  office  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  is  said  not  to  have  been  holden 
by  tenure  or  sergeanty,  as  that  of  Lord  High  Steward 
and  High  Constivble  were.  ('*) 

The  office  of  Marshal  appears  originally  to  have 
been  of  a  much  inferior  nature,  the  person  who  exer- 
cised it  being  the  actual  superintendent  of  the  stables, 
or  chief  of  the  equerries,  whose  duty  was  to  furnish 
the  provender  of  the  horses,  and  to  supervise  their 
management.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  that  noble 
animal  the  horse  has  ever  been  connected  with  the 
foundation  of  human  importance.  In  process  of  time 
the  office  grew  into  high  consideration,  and  the 
Marshal,  subordinate  only  to  the  Constable,  became 
the  second  in  command  of  the  armies,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  latter  supplied  his  place. 

On   the    abolition    of  the  Constable's    hereditary 
jurisdiction,  it  became  a  question  whether  the  Marshal 


(*)  The  origiiuU  staff  of  office,  the  same  which  was  homo  by 
Edward  Stafford.  Duke  of  Backingham,  at  the  coroaatiou  of  Heury 
VIII.,  and  asod  by  him  in  his  attcudonco  on  that  moimrch  ai  the 
fittooiis  interview  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Odd,  is  still  pre- 
Bsrred  in  the  Caatlo  of  StaffonL 

(*)  The  word  Marshal,  or  "  Hare»ch&l/'  la  dcriv* 
.  — more^  a  horse*  and  achdU,  a  goremor. 
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(whose  office  continued  to  be  hereditary),  who  hi 
hitherto  held  a  joint  jurisdiction  with  the  Constable, 
could  exercise,  during  the  vacancies  of  that  office,  the 
whole  powers  belonging  to  the  Court  of  Chivalry.  In 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  question  being  referred  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  they  decided  that  the 
Earl  Marshal  had  all  the  powers  of  judicature  per 
86,  Whereupon  the  King  issued  his  commission  to 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  then  hereditary  Earl 
Marshal,  authorising  him  to  proceed  judicially  in  all 
cases  whereof  the  Court  of  Constable  ought  properly 
to  take  cognisance.  In  the  subsequent  reign,  however, 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  being  con- 
sulted, they  ruled  tliat  "the  King  must  make  a 
Constable  durante  beneplacito;  for  the  Marshal  could 
not  take  an  appeal  without  him."(^)  In  such  a  state 
of  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  judicial  powers  of 
the  Constable  and  Marshal,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Arms  or  Chivalry,  though 
never  formally  abolished,  should  have  fallen  entirely 
into  disu8e.(-) 

It  appears  that  other  marshals,  beside  the  Earl 
Miirshal,  have  been  appointed  to  the  joint  command 
of  armies.  Edward  III.  appointed  two  marshals  of  the 
army  in  his  expedition  to  France  in  1346.(^)  The 
claims  of  office  were  set  forth  in  the  JIS.  of  Thomas 
de  Brotherton — before  alluded  to — and  printed  in  the 

(')  Eushworth,  pt.  ii.,  p.  107. 

(*)  Tytler,  Mil.  Law,  App.  iL  399.— Spelman,  Olott^  b.  C<mdahU' 
larius. 

{*)  "  Si  fit  le  roi  deux  xnar6chatix  on  son  oet,  l^iii  messire  Oodefirey 
de  Horocourt,  et  Vautre  lo  comte  de  Wonrick.*'    (Froissort,  L  220.) 
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Historical  Anecdotes  of  tlis  Howard  Family,  and  also 
in  Grose,  vol.  i,,  p,  184. 

The  office  of  Earl  Marshal  has  ceased  to    be 
military. 

The  Master  of  the  Ordnance  was  the  officer  next  Master  of  the 
in  rank.  This  appointment  does  not,  however,  appear 
earlier  than  1483,  when  "  Bauf  Bigod  was  appointed 
to  the  Mastership  of  the  Ordnance  (by  Richard  III.) 
during  life,  with  an  hundred  marks  fee  for  himself, 
and  the  wages  of  6d.  per  diera  for  a  clerk,  and  6d.  for 
a  yeoman,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  issues  of  the  manors 
of  Kyrton  and  Lyndesay,  in  Lincolnshire,  with  the 
knight  lyveiy  of  householde,"  (')  The  various 
departments  of  the  materiel  of  the  army,  which  had 
hitherto  been  held  separate,  were  combined  under  this 
officer :  such  as  the  superintendence  of  the  projectile 
machines  or  artillerj%  and  of  those  artisans  {ariilla* 
tores)  who  furnished  the  supply  of  bows  and  arrows, 
accoutrements,  carriages,  &c.  (^)  We  do,  however, 
find  that  in  1414,  "Nicholas  Merbury,  the  master, 
and  John  Lowth,  the  clerk  of  the  King's  Works, 
Guns,  and  other  ordnance,  were  commanded  to  pro- 
vide certain  smiths  and  workmen,  with  conveyance 
for  them."(^) 

In  a  MS.  in  the  Harl.  Lib.,  No.  6,844,  giving  an 
aocount  of  the  establishment  of  the  army  dispatched 

(')  HatL  KB.,  No.  433. 

(*)  S«e  before,  p.  182. 

(•)  "  Rex,  DQectis  Buia,  Kicbolos  Merbury,  Hagist^r  operataonom, 
Ingeniorum  et  gonnarum  nostranun  ac  alianun  ordinationum 
nostrarum  per  guerra,  et  Johaimi  Loutbe,  clerico  eorondem  opera* 
iiooum."    (Bjmcr,  ir.,  p.  159.) 
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on  the   expedition  to  St.  Qnintin's  in   1357,  we  find 

the  following,  referring  to  this  office  : — 

Per  diem. 

£     «.    d. 

The  master  of  the  ordynance ....  168 

Hi6  lieutenant 0  13    4 

Master  of  the  carriagea 0  10    0 

The  trenche  master 0     5    0 

A  chaplain 010 

A  clorke  of  th'  ordynanoo 0    2    0 

Two  clerks 020 

A  surgeon    ....'    010 

Siie  boweyers 060 

Sisefletchera 060 

Three  carpenters 0    3    0 

Three  smythea 0    3    0 

Three  guyders  of  th"  ordomiance  ,    .  0    3    0 

Timber  carriage 0    4    0 

A  dnunme 300 

Aphifo 010 

A  hundreth  and  twentie  symyros  .    .  15    0 

Ten  halberdyers 0  10    .0 

HacqnebutterR  on  horseback  for  the  1  n    6    0 

lieutenant > 

JP'  gonnor 034 

Twelve  gonners 0  16    0 

Another  manuscript  in  the  same  collection.  No. 
4,685,  entitled  "  The  Order  of  a  Campe  or  Army 
Eoyall,  with   the   Dutie  of  every  OfBcer  belonging 
to  the  same,  per  R.  Con.  Mi/it.,  157S,"  describes  the        i 
duty  of  the  Master  of  the  Ordnance  in  the  field,  and        i 
will  be  found  copied  in  Grose,  i.,  p.  190.     Another  H^ 
MS.  quoted  and  given  m  extenso  in  the  same  work, 
contains   a   curious   privilege   and   practice   of  war:  ^1 
namely,   that   on   the   capture    of  any  place,    "the  ™ 
master-gunners  and  their  companie  "  shall  have  the 
right   to   possess   the   best    bell   within    the    place, 
whether  it  be  in  a  town,  fortress,   church,  or  else- 
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where,  unless  it  shall  be  a^eed  to  accept  from  the 
churchwardens  a  composition  in  lieu  thereof.  The 
same  custom  existed  in  France,  with  the  exception 
that  the  perquisite,  ydth  the  addition  of  all  met^l 
vessels,  fell  to  the  grand-master  of  the  artillery ;  and 
the  grand  maitre  ilea  arbaletriers,  answering  to  the 
English  master  of  the  ordnance,  had  a  right  to  all  the 
artillery  of  the  captured  place.(0 

The  claim  was  admitted  at  least  to  the  time  of 
William  III.,  as  appears  by  a  warrant  transcribed  by 
Grose  (2):— 

"  William  R. 

"  Whereas,  by  our  Royal  Warrant  bearing  date  the 
25"*  day  of  Februarj^  in  the  4"*  year  of  our  reign,  we 
did  authorize  and  empower  the  Lieut.-General  and 
principal  officers  of  our  ordnance  to  pay  to  our  trusty 
and  well-beloved  Colonel,  John  Whynant  Goor,  the 
sum  of  £500,  in  consideration  of  several  broken  and 
unserviceable  brass  ordnance,  &c.,  found  in  the  towns 
reduced  during  the  war  in  our  kingdom  in  Ireland, 
being  a  perquisite  belonging  and  appertaining  to  the 
said  Colonel  Goor,  and  were  by  him  delivered  into 
our  magazines  for  our  future  sennce,  &c. 

*'  Given  at  oiur  Court  at  ^VTiitehall,  this  14th  day 
of  February,  1G93,  in  the  sixth  year  of  our  reign. 

"  By  His  Majesty's  command, 

"J.  Trenchahd. 

"  To  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin  and 
counsellor,  Henry  Viscount  Sidney,  master-general  of 

(')  3f*7.  Fran.,  i.  627.  f)  iftt  Ant,  i.  196. 
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our  ordnance,  &c.  Memo.  The  master-general  of  the 
ordnance,  his  signification  upon  the  above  said  war- 
rant, dated  the  19**"  day  of  February,  1693-4." 

The  claim  under  the  time-honoured  tradition  of 
the  service  that  the  bells  of  a  captured  cit)^  belong  of 
right  to  the  officer  commanding  the  artillery  of  the 
attack,  was  set  up,  probably  for  the  last  time,  as  late 
as  1807,  by  Sir  Thomas  Blomefield.  The  reply  to 
the  application  has  not  been  traced : — 

"  Major-General  Blomefield  to  Lieut. -General 
Lord  Catbcart. 

"Mariendahl,  12th  September,  1807. 

"  My  Lord» — It  being  an  invariable  custom  in  our 
service  whenever  a  place  capitulates  after  a  siege,  to 
allow  the  officer  commanding  the  Eoyal  Artillery  a 
claim  of  the  bells  in  the  town  and  its  dependencies, 
or  a  compensation  In  lieu  of  them,  which  has  twice 
occurred  upon  services  on  which  I  have  been  era- 
ployed,  \\z,,  the  sieges  of  the  Havannah  and  Fort 
Royal  in  Martinique ;  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  duty 
which  1  owe  to  my  brother  officers  as  well  as  myself 
to  express  my  hope  that  in  the  present  instance  it 
will  not  be  dispensed  with. 

'*  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

(Signed)         "  Th.  Blomefieli)/'(') 

The  Master- generals  of  the  Ordnance  were  gene- 
rally appointed  for  life ;  the  last  who  held  it  so  was 
Sir  William  Compton,  iu  ICCO.    Since  the  Kestoratiou 

(*)  Vide   Official    CntaJoffiw   of  the   Museum  of  AriiUrry,  in  the 
HotuncliH  Woolwich,  by  Brigiwlicr-Gcucral  Lcfroy,  R.A.,  F^S.  1864, 
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they  have  always  been  appointed  "  during  pleasure/' 
and  have  usually  entered  and  quitted  oflBce  with  the 
party  to  which  they  were  politically  attached.  They 
were  ex*offic\o  colonels-in-chief  of  the  artillery  and 
engineers.  The  letters  patent  for  this  office  were  re- 
voked in  1855,  and  its  duties  vested  in  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War.     The  late  salary  was  £2,000  a-year. 

After  the  disuse  of  the  office  of  High  Constable, 
the  officer  commanding  in  chief  was  styled  Captain- 
General.  Edward,  Duke  of  Somerset,  was  appointed 
"  Lieutenant  and  Captain-General  of  the  warres,  both 
by  land  and  sea."  This  patent  is  printed  in  Rymer, 
vol.  XV.,  p.  174,  under  a  wrong  year — 1548  instead  of 
1547.  Such  was  also  the  case  in  the  army  dis- 
patched to  St.  Quintin's,  before  mentioned.  Next 
in  succession  to  the  Captain-General  stands  the 
Lieutenant-General ;  the  High  Marshal  occup}'ing 
only  the  third  place  in  rank. 

The  staff  and  establishment  of  the  Captain-General 
were,  a  secretary,  another  for  the  French  tongue,  two 
suigeons,  a  trounche  man,(*)  ten  carriages,  for  trans- 
portinge  his  baggage,  two  trumpeters,  a  drum,  a  phife, 
and  thirty  halberdiers  for  his  guard. 

The  staff  and  suite  of  the  Lientenant-General 
were,  a  chaplain,  a  surgeon,  three  carriages,  a 
trumpetter,  a  drum,  and  fifteen  halberdiers. 

The  High  Marischall  had  a  master  of  the  campe, 
a  chaplain,  a  sui^eon,  three  carriages,  a  trum]>etter, 
a  drum,  and  fifteen  halberdiers. 


(')  Probably  a  truncheon- man  or  tipskaff.    Quoted  from  Grose* 
i.  197. 
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The  next  officer  in  rank  in  this  army  (1557)  was 
the  General  of  the  Horsemen ;  his  staff,  a  lieutenant, 
a  chaplain,  a  surgeon,  four  commissaries,  a  trumpeter, 
and  fifteen  halberdiers. 

The  infantiy  was  commanded  by  an  officer  styled 
Captiun- General  of  the  Footmen,  who  had  for  his 
staff,  a  lieutenant,  a  serjeant-major,  six  wyfflers,(^) 
a  chaplain,  a  surgeon,  three  carriages,  a  drum,  a  fife, 
and  fiileeu  halberdiers. 

The  title  of  general  is  not  of  very  ancient  date  in 
the  English  armies ;  we  do  not  find  it  till  about  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  after  which  we  meet  with  the 
term  *'captain-general  of  the  horsemen,"  and  "captain- 
general  of  the  footmen,"  in  armies  commanded  by 
persons  bearing  only  the  title  of  general.  The 
same  army  sometimes  bad  a  captain  and  lieutenant- 
general,  and  also  a  captain-general  of  the  horsemen  or 

(')  Whifflera  ore  sometlmeB  mistaken  for  fifers;  they  were  officers 
who  lead  the  way  in  processions.  Xa  this  sense  it  is  used  by 
Shakespeare : — 

"The  deep-mouth'd  sea, 
Wliicli,  like  a  mighty  whililer  'fore  the  king, 
Seems  to  prepare  his  way."     (i/e**.  K,  act  v.,  chonu.) 

Minfihcii  defines  them  to  be  club  or  staff  bearers. — Grose,  in  his 
Pi-ovineial  Ghufsanj,  mentions  whifflers  as  "men  who  make  way  for 
the  corporation  of  Norwich,  by  Oourislung  their  swords." — By  a  MS. 
t*^mp.  Elizabeth,  quoted  by  Grose,  in  Mil.  Ant,  i.  198,  headed  "A 
Chai-ge  for  every  Wyfllor,"  they  appear  to  have  been  employed  aa 
drill  iuatnirtors. — Stowe,  describing  a  training  of  4,000  men  selected 
from  the  City  Companies,  says,  ''All  these  to  be  trained  up  under 
expert  captains,  with  scrjcaiita  of  the  bonds,  wijfers,  and  other 
nocessarie  officers."  {Chrmi,,  p.  702.) — "Then  were  ihorc  appointed 
cxx.  Wyffelers  to  conducte  the  fj-rst  battcll,  and  cxx.  for  the  second, 
and  cxx.  to  order  the  rereward."  (Muster  of  the  Citizens  of  London. 
31st  Henry  VIII.    Vide  Archddol,  rxxii.) 
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foot.     An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  army  sent  to 
St.  Qaentin*8. 

OflScers  of  the  same  rant  did  not  always  command 
according  to  seniority.  This  may  be  seen  in  some 
regulations  issued  in  the  34th  Elizabeth  on  the 
embarkation  of  2,000  footmen  and  100  horse,  to  be 
sent  from  the  Low  Countries  into  France:  "And 
because  it  standeth  -with  some  good  order,  that  all 
the  several  captains,  with  their  bands,  may  orderlie 
take  their  voyage,  with  one  consent,  and  agree 
amongst  themselves,  considering,  as  they  are  captaines, 
they  will  everie  of  them  accompt  themselves  equal 
one  with  another.  Sir  Robert  Sidney  and  you  shall 
let  them  know,  that  it  is  thovght  convenient  that  Sir 
John  Pooley,  K"*,  should  take  the  charge  of  the 
shipping  of  all  their  forces,  and  that  the}'  shall  for 
their  passage,  and  during  the  time  untill  they  should 
land,  be  advised  by  him ;  and  at  their  landing,  Sir 
John  Pooley  shall  have  knowledge  of  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure  from  hence,  under  whose  comraandement 
both  he  himself  and  all  the  rest  shall  there  serve  in 
France."  (0 

After  the  formation  of  the  standing  army,  officers 
of  cavalry  took  rank  on  detachment  according  to  the 
dates  of  their  commissions,  but  those  of  infantry 
according  to  the  seniority  of  the  corps  to  which  they 
belonged ;  so  that  a  captain  of  the  first  regiment, 
though  but  just  appointed,  would  have  commanded  a 
captain  of  any  other  regiment,  of  whatever  standing 
in  that   rank.     This  order,  however,  did  not  alVect 

(0  Bymor,  #u&  an.  l$02. 
VOL.    II.  X 
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subalteiTiS  ou  Jetacluiient,  who  were  tx>  take  prece- 
dence accordiug  to  their  commissions,  and  not  the 
priority  of  their  companies. {*) 

The  Sergeant-Major-Gencral,  sometimes  styled 
major  of  the  camp  or  field,  was  what  is  now  called 
major-general,  sm  serjeant-raajor  of  a  regiment  for- 
merly denoted  the  officer  now  styled  major.  (')  There 
were,  however,  specific  duties  attached  to  the  office  of 
serjeant-major-general,  which  resembled  those  of  an 
assistant  adjutant-general  and  a  brigade-major.  Ac- 
cording to  the  MS.  (Karl.,  4,(5S5)  l^efore  quoted,  he 
"  was  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  high  marshall  the 
whole  number  of  footmen  that  be  in  the  army,  that 
he  might  know  what  number  he  hath  of  every  kind  of 
weapon,  and  so  set  the  order  of  the  battaills  accord- 
ingly. He  was  to  appoint  unto  every  captain  their 
special  places  within  every  battaile.  He  was  to 
appoint  the  forlorn  hope  in  the  front,  and  his  own 
place  iu  action  was  in  the  fore  front  of  the  battail. 
and  to  lead  the  same." 

In  the  Art  of  Warre,  translated  from  the  French 
by  John  Cruso,  1G39,  it  is  laid  down:  "The  Sergeant- 
Major-Qenenil  receiveth  from  the  Gcnerall  a  plat  of 
the  form  which  he  >nll  give  to  the  arraie,  the  dis- 
position and  placing  of  the  members  of  it,  Cavallrie, 
lufanterie,  Artillerie;  the  order  which  they  should 
observe    in    fight,   with    commission    signed   by   the 

(')  Abridgement  of  English  MtUfary  DiVctp/r'iw,  pubUshe<l  by 
HUthority.     ICbO. 

(*)  Oiir  Leillcuant  CoUonol  waa  cafiliiorcd"  (from  the  Prencli 
cas»er),  '*  uud  Sez*gt  Major  Quarlcs  cmpliwctl  iu  hi»  room." 
{Archaol.i  xxxv.,  p.  315.) 
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Generall  to  dispose  it  in  that  manner."  (p.  139.)  In 
A  Treatise  of  Modem  War,  wTitten  and  tmnslated  by 
the  same  hands,  published  1640,  we  read:  "The 
Sergeant-Major-Generall  must  command  the  Colonels; 
but  that  they  may  the  readilier  obej'  him,  he  ought 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  Colonels  :  as  also  the  Sergeant- 
majoi^  of  brigades  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
Sergeant-majors  of  regiments."  (p.  169.) 

The  Treasurer,  often  called  the  High  Treasurer  Tr 
of  the  army,  was  an  officer  of  great  authority.  He 
was  paymast<.'r-general,  aud  had  a  gcnenJ  supervitiion 
of  the  exp€«uditurc  of  the  different  departments  of  the 
ami}'.  *'He  ought  to  be,"  says  Ealphe  Smith,  "a 
man  of  greate  wisdom,  and  experte  in  martiall  aflaires, 
for  that  hee  is  to  speake  his  opinion  in  all  offices,  the 
payment  of  all  highe  officers — namelye.  captaines  and 
corronells ;  likewise  he  shall  receive  from  the  generall 
the  true  number  of  horsemen  and  footmen  within  the 
army,  and  to  make  a  perfect  booke  every  moneth/* 
&c.(») 

The  High  Harbinger  was  the  Quartermaster- 
General  of  former  times.  His  office  is  very  minutely 
described  in  the  MS.  before  quoted  (Harl.  4,685),  and 
js  copied  in  Grose,  i.  202. 

The  Provost- Marshal  seems  to  have  been  formerly  Pwrort. 
an  officer  of  greater  rank  and  authority  than  at 
present.  A  detail  of  his  duties  is  given  in  the  some 
MS.,  a  transcript  of  which  will  also  be  found  in 
Grose,  i.  201.  containing  much  curious  information. 
lliis  officer  in  the  British  army  has  the  rank  of 
(^)  M».  tcmj>.  Klizabotk    See  Grose,  i.  201. 
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captain ;  fonnerly  he  appears  to  have  been  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  serj^eant-major. 

"  If  it  chance  that  the  enemy  and  you  join  in 
battaile  together,   then   is  the   oflBce   of  the   Provost 
Marshall  to  serve  in  his  owne  person  with  the  foot- 
men, in  the  rank  \vith  the  Seijoant-Major." 
iMntt'Master  The  Scowt-master  was  another  ancient  staff  officer, 

whose  duties  are  defined  in  the  same  manuscript,  and 
copied  in  Grose,  i.  211.  Mention  is  of*ton  made  of 
scouts  in  Froissart  as  "  les  coureurs**  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  armies  a  detachment  was  detailed 
for  tliis  especial  duty,  "  lesqneh  seront  ordmmvs  pour 
courir  et  decouvnr  les  en7iemis.**(^).  In  1378,  Sir 
John  Arlington  with  his  English,  and  Messire 
(hnllanme  des  Bordes  with  the  French  garrison  of 
Montbourg,  took  the  field.  Arlington,  having 
arrayed  his  fiien-at-arms,  **  ordonna  ses  coureurs." 
Desbordes,  on  his  part,  had  done  the  same.  "  And 
thus  they  marched  forward  on  both  sides,  till  at 
length  the  scouts  came  so  near  together  that  the 
English  scouts  saw  and  fully  examined  the  French, 
and  also  the  French  scouts  discovered  imd  examined 
the  English ;  and  so  each  party  retired  to  its  own 
troops,  reporting  the  true  position  of  the  enemy." 

In  the  list  of  the  staft'  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset's 
army  at  the  battle  of  Musselborough,  Sir  Richard 
Lee,  Ivnight,  appears  as  Scout-master. 

In  the  Scots'  rebellion  of  1G39,  Charles  I. 
complained  "  that  the  rebels  coidd  march  with  their 
army,  and  encamp,  and  he  not  know  a  word  of  it. 

(')  ii.  232.    -ill.  1382. 
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The  Lord  General  was  sent  for,  and  said  he  made 
choice  of  Mr.  Roger  Widdington,  the  scout-master,  as 
being  a  native,  and  best  acquainted  with  the  country." 
(Nalson,  i.  232.) 

The  Carriage  Master-General  or  Waggon-Master,  t'»mag» 
"hath  supreani  authority,"  says  Markhani,(0  "over 
all  waggons,  carriages,  sledds,  and  the  like,  and  for- 
seeth  that  they  march  orderly,  without  cloying  up  the 
high  waies."  Sir  James  Turner  is  still  more  explicit, 
and  his  remarks  axe  sufficiently  curious  to  warrant 
their  transcription : — 

*'  Every  regiment,  whether  of  horse  or  foot,  should 
have  a  waggon  or  a  baggage-master,  and  where  the 
establishment  of  the  prince  doth  allow  him  no  pay, 
the  colonel  should  order  a  suflRoient  serjeant  or  cor- 
poral to  exercise  that  office  by  turns ;  these  are  to  see 
that  every  officer's  baggage,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  march  accordingly  to  the  dignity  and  prece- 
dency of  him  to  whom  it  belongs,  whether  it  be 
carried  on  waggons,  carts,  or  horses ;  but  these  regi- 
ment baggage-masters  are  not  to  suffer  the  baggage 
of  the  regiments  to  march  till  they  have  received 
their  directions  fix>m  the  waggon-master-general, 
when  and  in  what  manner  it  shall  be  done.  The 
waggon-master-general's  charge  is  extremely  toyl- 
some,  when  an  army  marcheth ;  every  night  after  the 
army  comes  to  quarter,  and  every  morning  before  it 
march,  he  must  attend  the  major-generals  of  the 
cavalry  and  inlantry,  and  receive  his  orders  from 
them,  if  the  whole  army  march  together ;  but  if  the 
(>)  aouUier'$  Grawmar,  p.  128. 
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cavalry  march  apart,  then  the  major-general  of  the 
foot  gives  the  waggon-master  his  instructions,  par- 
ticularly a  list  in  what  order  the  army  is  to  march ; 
for  ordinarily,  rcpments  and  hrigades  charge  by 
turns,  and  their  baggage  must  march  in  the  same 
order  as  they  themselves  do  (unless  some  extra- 
ordinary occasion  alters  it) ;  the  prince,  or  in  his 
absence,  the  commander-in-chief,  his  coach  or  coaches, 
with  his  waggons^  go  first ;  then  the  whole  train  of 
artillery  behind  it;  the  coaches  and  waggons  of  all 
the  general  officers,  according  to  their  dignity;  after 
them,  the  waggons  of  that  brigade  that  hath  the  van 
for  that  day,  and  so  all  the  rest  in  order,  according 
as  the  regiments  or  brigades  march.  If  any  waggons 
or  baggage- horses  press  to  be  before  these,  behind 
whom  the  waggon-master-general  has  ordered  them 
to  march,  he  may  safely  make  prize  of  them,  owne 
them  who  will.  When  the  waggons  come  to  a  heath, 
or  a  champaign  field,  the  waggon-master  should  order 
the  waggons  to  draw  up,  two,  four,  or  five  in  rank, 
and  to  drive  in  that  order  so  long  as  the  ground 
permits  them  to  do  so.  and  this  saves  time,  and  makes 
dispatch ;  and  when  they  come  to  strait  ground,  they 
are  to  fall  off,  by  the  right  hand,  in  that  order  wherein 
they  were  before ;  the  same  course  he  is  to  take  with 
baggage-horses. 

"The  baggage-master-general  is  allowed  to  have 
two  lieutenants;  so  that  if  the  army  march  three 
severall  waj's  (as  sometimes  it  doth),  himself  and  his 
two  deputies  serve  to  marsball  the  baggage  of  all  the 
three,  and  so  forth.     He  himself  is  constantly  to  be 
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there  where  the  general  of  the  army  and  train  of 
artillery  either  niarcheth  or  quartereth. 

'*  Many  times  waggons  are  cctmmanded  to  be  burnt 
and  destroye<l ;  wtmetimes  all  the  women  and  most  of 
the  baggage  are  left  behind  at  some  garrison  or  other 
place,  on  an  emergency.  In  some  of  these  occasions 
officers  go  fair  to  lose  their  waggons  and  some  of 
their  moveables. 

"  Women  who  follow  an  army  may  be  onlered  (if 
they  can  be  ordered)  in  three  ranks,  or  rather  in 
classes,  one  below  another ;  the  first  shaU  be  of  those 
who  are  ladies,  and  are  the  wives  of  the  general  and 
other  principal  commanders  of  the  army,  who  for  the 
most  part  are  carried  in  coaches ;  but  those  coaches 
must  drive  according  to  the  quality  of  them  to  whom 
the  ladies  belong,  and  as  the  Uiggage  of  their  hus- 
bands is  appointed  to  march  by  the  waggon -master- 
general.  Tlie  second  classe  is  of  those  who  ride  on 
horseback,  and  these  must  ride  in  no  other  place  than 
where  the  baggage  of  the  regiment  to  whom  they 
belong  marcheth,  but  they  are  very  olt  extravagant, 
gadding  here  and  there,  and  therefore,  in  some  places 
they  are  put  in  companies,  and  have  one  or  more  to 
command  and  oversee  them,  called  in  Germany,  Hure- 
weibles ;  I  have  seen  them  ride,  keep  troop,  rank  and 
file,  very  well,  after  that  captain  of  theirs  who  led 
them,  and  a  banner  with  them  which  one  of  the 
women  carried.  The  third  classe  is  of  those  who 
walk  on  f<xit,  and  are  the  wives  <if  inferior  officers  and 
souldiers ;  these  must  walk  beside  the  baggage  of 
the  several  regiments  to  which  they  belong,  and  over 
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CaptiUD  of 
Piooeera. 


them  the  several  regimcnt-niarshals  have  inspection. 
As  woman  was  created  to  be  a  helper  to  man,  so 
women  are  great  helpers  in  armies,  to  their  husbands, 
especially  those  of  the  lower  condition,  neither  should 
they  be  rashly  banisht  out  of  armies ;  sent  away  they 
may  be  sometimes  for  weighty  considerations;  they 
provide,  buy,  and  dress  their  busbands'  meat  when 
their  husbands  are  on  duty,  or  newly  come  from  it ; 
they  bring  in  fewel  for  fire,  and  wash  their  linens ; 
and  in  such  manner  of  employment  a  souldier's  wife 
may  be  helpful  to  others,  and  gain  money  to  her  hus- 
band and  herself;  especially  they  are  useful  in  camp 
and  leaguers,  being  pennitted  (wbich  should  not  be 
refused  them)  to  go  some  miles  from  the  camp  to  buy 
actuals  and  other  necessaries. 

"  At  the  long  siege  of  Buda,  by  Spinola,  it  was 
observed  that  the  married  souldiers  fared  better, 
looked  more  vigorously,  and  were  able  to  do  more 
duty  than  tlie  bachelors,  and  all  the  spit«  was  done 
the  poor  women  was  to  be  called  their  husbands' 
mules,  by  those  who  have  been  glad  to  have  had  such 
mules  for  themselves.  Among  all  these  kinds  in 
well-ordered  armies,  there  are  none  but  those  who 
are  married;  if  there  be  any  else  upon  examination 
made  by  the  minister,  priest,  or  consistory',  they  are 
put  away  with  ignominy,  at  least  should  be,  conform- 
ablj'-  to  all  articles  of  war."(^) 

The  "  Captaine  of  the  Pioners  "  is  the  next  officer 
in  succession  whose  duties  are  detailed  in  the  fore- 


(*)  The  wives  of  soldiera  received  probably  but  lilUo  coDsideration. 
but  oiuuarned  women  following  on  army  were  treated  with  grc&c 


PIONEERS. 

going  MS.  Pioneers  were  not  formerly  taken  from 
the  ranks  of  the  army,  but  were  labourers  pressed  and 
equipped  for  the  service ;  they  are  termed  by  the 
chroniclers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  *\/oi<s(Mre8  cas- 
frefisesy  The  name  is  from  the  French  piofinier, 
contracted  from  piochtier,  from  pioche,  a  pick-axe ; 
piochcTy  to  dig.  Several  instances  occur  in  B^-mer  of 
writs  to  sheriffs,  directing  them  to  furnish  miners, 
or  other  labourers,  from  their  respective  districts. 
Mention  is  often  miule  of  them  in  Froissart.  They 
were  employed  in  great  numbers  in  the  English  and 
French  armies,  an  important  part  of  their  duties  being 
to  clear  a  way  for  the  passage  of  troops  and  carriages. 
In  1359,  Edward  III.  marching  from  Calais,  "  encore 
y  avoit  en  Tost  du  roi  d'Angleterre  jusques  k  cinq 
cents  varlets,  atout  pelles  et  coiguees,  qui  alloient 
devaut  le  charroy  et  ouvroient  les  chemins  et  les  voies, 
et  coupoient  les  epines  et  les  buissons  pour  charrier 
plus  aise/'(*)  The  French  army  in  13S2,  on  its  march 
to  Flanders,  was  preceded  by  1,760  ouvriera  on  foot, 
to  level  roads,  cut  down  hedges  and  bushes,  and  fill 
up  hollows.  (^)     Anciently  it  would  appear  that  the 


sererity.    In  the  "  Ordinances  of  War  "  made  by  the  £arl  of  Shrews- 
bury (Add.  MS.  5.758,  foL  209),  there  U  this  cruel  clause:— 

*'  Fur  Women  thai  itfm  BordtU,  tke  vhiche  lodge  in  the  0»te. 

"Also  that  no  manner  of  man  hare,  ne  holdc,  any  comon  woman 
within  hi«  lodgingi  upon  peyne  of  losing  a  monthe's  wages;  and  if 
uiy  man  fynde  or  may  flude  any  comon  woman  lodginge,  my  saide 
lorde  giveth  him  leve  to  take  from  her  or  theim  all  the  mony  that 
moy  be  founde  upon  her  nr  theim,  and  to  take  a  etafo  and  dryve  her 
oute  uf  the  oste  and  broke  her  orme.** 

(>)  FroiflBart.  l  417. 

(«)  Ihid^  U.  232. 
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soldiers  themselves  had  to  perform  these  duties,  am 
the  author  of  The  (ompiefe  Capfmn  relets  the  eflVmi- 
nacy  that  had  crept  into  the  army  in  his  time.  '*  We 
are  become  bo  delicate  now-a-days,"  he  writes.  **  as  we 
will  hardly  carry  our  victuals,  much  lesse  a  week's 
victuals  about  us.  .  ,  .  There  be  captains  of  our  time 
which  ^^^ll  have  an  unbridled  number  of  pioners,  and 
say,  that  it  were  better  to  cut  ofl*  some  regiments  of 
souldiers,  and  to  take  pioneers  in  their  stead,  to  take 
away  all  employment  from  the  souldiers  of  working 
in  the  ground,  for  that  they  in  these  times  cannot  be 
brought  to  be  subject  to  such  labours  as  the  ancient 
Romanes  were."(*) 

These  useful  operations  were  looked  down  upon 
by  the  soldiers.     Shakespeare  makes  Othello  say  ; — 

"  I  had  been  Jiappy,  if  tbe  general  camp, 
Pioneers  and  all,  had  tasted  her  aweet  body, 
So  I  had  nothiDg  known."    (Act  iii.,  sc.  3.) 

Soldiers    were    sometimes   punished   with    being    de- 
graded to  pioneers.     In  the  Lawea  and  Ordinances  of 

(')  Formerly  poldiera  were  allowed  to  baTC  Ijoya  to  attend  tbezn, 
the  high  rate  of  pay  doubtlees  enabling  tlieni  to  avail  theuieelve*  of 
this  assietniicc.  Tliey  wore  cjilled  garci</nc8  and  fjotijatu ;  and  in  the 
French  army,  so  lute  na  tl»e  beginning  of  the  eixtwnth  ccntnry,  on©  of 
these  (foujaia  was  allowed  to  every  two  eoldiers. — In  Froissart,  **Un 
grand  hutin  cnmnien^a  cntre  Ics  gar^ons  des  Haionyers  et  Ics 
archers  d'Angleterre"  (i.,  p.  22);  and  "1*8  gan;onB  rccouvroient  de 
pieux  et  de  verges  pour  lui  lenra  chevanx**  {Jhid.,  p.  30). —  In  Cniso'a 
MiUtarie  In$intctivn8  for  the  Cavnilrie  (1632),  the  cnirassicr  •'  is  to 
have  a  boy  and  a  naggc,  to  carry  hift  nparo  arms  and  oat  BurV,  and 
to  get  him  forage."  (ch.  xx.) — In  A  worthy  Speech  ep>>ki-n  htf  Ai> 
Exc/eUvnre  the  E.  u/£m«p,  in  the  htod  of  /iis  Amiie  hcforr  his  arrival 
at  Wbrrpstfr  (pub.  Sept.  29,  1042),  "That  no  trooper  or  other  of  our 
SOuldierH  shuU  eufier  his  Padihe  to  feed  hisi  horne  in  the  corue."  *rUo 
tneaning  of  this  term  ia  not  easy  to  ascertain ;  perhaps  they  were 
Irish  boys. 
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Warre,  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  1642,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing order  "  Of  duties  in  Action :" — 

"  A  regiment,  or  company  of  horse  or  foot,  that 
chargeth  the  enemy,  and  retreats  before  they  come 
to  handy-strokes,  shall  answer  it  before  a  Council 
of  War ;  and  if  the  fault  be  found  in  the  officers,  they 
shall  bee  banished  the  camp ;  if  in  the  souldiers,  then 
everie  tenth  man  shall  bee  punished  at  discretion,  and 
the  rest  serve  for  pioners  and  scavengers,  till  a  worthy 
exploji:  take  off  that  blot."  (p.  28.) 

Pioneers  in  the  sixteenth  century  appear  to  have 
been  something  more  than  labourers,  and  to  have 
formed  an  integral  portion  of  the  array.  The  great 
need  of  their  services  is  obvious  from  their  numbers. 
In  the  quotas  of  certain  Hundreds  to  supply  men  in 
1 559,  we  find  a  levy  of  200  soldiers  and  267  pioneers.(*) 
They  were  also  dressed  in  uniform  and  armed : — 

"  The  furniiure  of  a  Pion'- — His  cjissocke  watchett 
\jiale  blue\  one  yarde  three  quarters,  viij*  ix**;  his  shirtte, 
ij'ix*;  his  dublett  white,  v*;  his  hose  of  white,  two 
yardes,  \'*iiij'*;  making  &  IjTung.ivj**;  his  showes,  ij'; 
garters  &  pointes.  vi** ;  his  scull  &  capp,  iij*  iiij** ;  his 
sworde.  dagger,  and  sworde  girdle,  ^^ij*;  money  in  his 
pursse  over  &  besydes  such  money  as  her  Ma*^  shall 
allow  for  Coate  and  Conducte  money,  x'* — Suma  of 
the  furniture  of  a  Pion"*  xlv*  V""  (Harl.  MS.  1,926, 
art.  xvii.,  fol.  34  b.) 

The  Proviant  Master-General  was  at  the  head  of  c 


(')  Hul  us.  1.926.  art,  viii,  fol.  286.— See  aUo  vol.  u  p.  375.  of 
this  work,  the  niunber  of  pioneers  employed  in  proparution  for  the 
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the  comTnissariat  depai-tiuent.  The  office  is  of 
great  antiquity,  dating  probably  from  the  reign 
Ehzabcth.  It  does  not  appear  that  kings  before 
this  period  contracted  to  supply  food  for  those  who 
engaged  in  thei^  amiies  ;  the  high  rate  of  pay  was, 
doubtless,  intended  to  cover  all  charge  of  subsistence. 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  customary  for  the 
indented  troops  to  be  found  in  victuals  at  the  King's 
charge  so  long  as  they  were  on  ship-board,  in 
proceeding  to,  or  in  returning  from,  the  scene  of 
operations.  (^)  Sometimes  it  was  made  a  subject  of 
special  agreement.  In  an  *'  Indenture  between  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury  and  William  Bedyk,  one  of  his 
retinue  (Rymer,  ix.  258),  the  said  William  shall  have 
Bonche  de  Coxirie  for  himself  and  one  Valette,  on 
both  sides  the  sea  at  all  times/'  which,  according  to 
Blount,  is  *'  to  have  meat  and  drink  scot  free — avoir 
lioftche  a  la  cour,  to  be  in  ordinary  at  Coiirt."  Some- 
times it  extended  only  to  bread,  beer,  and  wine.  This 
was  anciently  in  use,  as  well  in  the  houses  of  noble- 
men as  in  the  King's  Court,  as  appears  by  an  In- 
denture, which  he  cites,  dated  29th  March,  6  Ric.  II., 
13S3.  Bishop  Kennett  explains  Bmic.he  of  Ctywri 
to  be  an  allowance  of  diet  or  provisions  from  the 
King  or  superior  lord  to  their  knights,  esquires,  and 
other   retinue    that  attended   them   in    any   military 

(*)  **  Et  auera  as  coustages  do  n're  dit  S'*  !c  Roy  mesme  le  Conte 
eskippcbon  et  rcekippusou  (t.o.,  shipping  and  re-shipping)  pur  Inl 
mesmeB  et  ses  ditz  geiid  lour  hemoya  chiuuLx  et  vitiaille$  ceat&naAxioir 
pur  yynt  et  cpiatre  do  pcr  proprea  chiuiilx  pur  qaatre  chiualx  do 
ch'uu  dea  ditz  homes  dartuos  ot  p*"'  vn  ohiual  do  ch'un  doa  ditx 
arch's."  ("Indenture  of  Military  Service;"  fi*om  Mr.  Hunter's 
Agincouri,  p.  12.) 
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expedition.  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  retained  Sir 
John  de  Evre  to  serve  him  with  ten  men-at-arms  in 
time  of  war,  allowing  them  Bowge  of  Courts  with 
liver}'  of  hay  and  oats  for  their  horses.  (') 

A  custom  afterwards  prevailed,  perhaps  introduced 
in  the  economical  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  sup- 
plying the  army  with  rations,  in  part  payment  of  their 
wages.  The  officer  at  the  head  of  this  department 
was  the  Proviant  ifaHtt^'General,  Such  officers  had 
been  in  existence  before  in  a  more  limited  capacity, 
as  "  purveyors,"  &c.,  for  the  supply  of  the  King  8 
boai^d  and  that  of  his  household,  lloyal  personages 
do  not  seem  to  have  stinted  themselves  on  a  campaign, 
for  they  carried  along  with  them  to  the  field  the 
whole  of  their  domestic  establishment,  as  may  be 
seen  in  "  The  l^tinue  of  King  Henry  V." 

The  Commissarj'-General's  office  is  described  by 
Sir  James  Turner  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"Since  money  is  generally  scarce  in  the  wars, 
insomuch  that  soldiers  cannot  receive  their  wages 
duly,  let  us  see  what  allowance  of  meat  and  drink 
(ordinarily  called  proviant)  princes  allow  their  sol- 
diery, to  furnish  which  every  army  should  have  a 
general  proviant-master ;  and  truly  I  conceive  him 
to  be  an  officer  as  necessary  and  useful,  if  not  more, 
in  the  fields,  where  mostly  our  modem  armies  are 
entertained  with  proviant,  as  either  a  general,  com- 
missary, or  a  treasurer.  His  charge  is  to  provide 
victuals — com,  ilesh,  wine,  bread,  and  beer ;  he  hath 
the  inspection  of  them,  and  should  see  them  equally 

{^)  Nolo  to  NicoUs's  Agineoftri,  App.,  >'a  iL.  p.  11. 
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and  proportionately  divided  to  the  regiments,  accord 
ing  t43  their  several  strengths,  for  which  purpose  he 
should  have  all  the  rolls  and  lists  hy  him,  which  his 
secretaries  should  carefully  keep.  Hf  hath  no  power 
to  sell  any  proviant,  under  what  pretence  soever, 
without  the  general's  express  warrant.  All  mills 
where  the  array  comes  are  under  his  protection,  and 
he  is  obliged  to  protect  them.  He  hath  the  ordering 
of  all  the  magazines  for  victuals  ;  and  to  him  belongs 
the  care  of  seeing  the  garrisons  and  fortified  places 
sufficiently  provided  with  such  meats  and  drinks  as 
are  most  fit  to  preserve :  these  are — com,  grain,  and 
meal  of  several  kinds  ;  stock  fish,  herrings,  and  aQ 
other  salted  fishes ;  salted  and  hung  fleshes,  especially 
beef  and  bacon ;  cheese,  butter,  almonds,  chestnuts, 
and  hazel-nuts ;  wine,  beer,  malt,  honey,  vinegar,  oyl, 
tobacco,  wood  and  coal  for  tiring,  and  as  many  living 
oxen,  cows,  sheep,  and  swine,  hens  and  turkies,  as 
can  be  conveniently  fed ;  for  which  purpose,  as  also 
for  horses,  he  is  to  provide  straw,  hay,  and  oats. 
This  general  proviant-ma-ster  hath  under  him  a  lieu- 
tenant, a  secretary,  a  clerk,  a  smith,  a  waggon-master 
and  a  waggon-maker,  a  quarter- master,  and  some 
officers  who  are  called  directors. 

'*  There  are  few  princes  who  have  not  their  par- 
ticular establishment  for  their  provnant  both  in  field 
and  garrison,  as  well  as  for  money ;  the  order  whereof 
commonly  is  this :  they  allow  so  much  bread,  flesh, 
wine  or  beer,  to  every  trooper  and  foot  souldier,  which 
ordinarily  is  alike  to  both  ;  then  they  allow  to  the 
officers,   according    to    their   dignities   and   charges. 
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double,  triple,  and  quadruple  portiun.s :  as  to  an 
ensign  four  times  more  than  to  a  common  souldier, 
a  colonel  commonly  having  twelve  portions  allowed 
him.  The  ordinary  allowance  for  a  souldier  in  the 
field  is,  daily,  two  ]>ouud  of  bread  ;  one  pound  of 
flesh,  or,  in  lieu  of  it,  one  pound  of  cheese  ;  one 
pottle  of  wine,  or,  in  lieu  of  it,  two  pottles  of  beer. 
*  It  is  enough/  cry  the  souldiers ;  'we  desire  no 
more ;  it  is  enough,  in  conscience  I  *  But  this  allow- 
ance will  not  last  very  long  ;  they  must  be  contented 
to  march  sometimes  one  whole  week,  and  scarce  get 
two  jK}uuds  of  bread  all  the  while,  and  the  officers  as 
little  a£i  they,  who,  if  they  have  no  provisions  of  their 
own  carried  about  with  them,  must  be  satisfied  with 
commis-bread  and  cold  water  as  well  as  the  common 
souldier,  unless  they  have  money  to  buy  better  enter- 
tainment from  sutlers.  I  have  known  captains  give 
a  very  great  demonstration  of  their  patience,  and  their 
aftection  to  their  master's  service,  by  satisfying  their 
appetites  with  water  and  very  coarse  bread  one  whole 
summer  and  part  of  the  next  winter." 

The  custom  of  paying  in  kind  instead  of  money 
led,  doubtless,  to  numberless  official  extortions  ;  while 
of  the  distressed  condition  of  the  troops  the  contem- 
porary writers  give  fretjuent  and  pitiable  accoimts. 
Sir  John  Smythe  severely  rebuked  the  system  : — 

"  And  now,  in  the  same  later  time,  when  aU 
things  should  by  all  reason  have  been  reduced  into 
order  and  discipline,  because  the  nature  of  the  warre 
WM  altered  from  mercenary  and  voluntary  to  princely 
authority — I   mean  the  siunmer  before  the  Earl  of 
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Leicester  went  over — our  such  men  of  warre  that  ha<l 
served  divers  yeares  before  in  those  parts,  dexased  a 
newe  invention,  never  heard  nor  read  of  before 
amongst  men  of  warre,  but  onely  upon  some  great 
lacks  and  extremities,  and  that  was  that  their 
souldiers,  insteade  of  pay  with  money,  should  be  paid 
in  provanJ,  which  was  bread  and  cheese,  and  other 
such  \actiiall,  of  the  best,  cheape,  and  basest  sort, 
and  that  taxed  by  measure,  sayin»  tliat  it  was  not 
convenient  that  their  souldiours  should  receive  their 
own  payes,  because  they  knew  not  how  to  lay  out 
their  money,  but  that  they  would  spend  it  idly : 
which  simplicity  and  ignorance,  if  it  had  been  in 
them  (as  it  was  not),  they  and  their  officers,  by  good 
instruction,  should  have  reformed  the  same.  But 
such  covetous  men  of  warre,  under  the  pretence  (as 
though  their  souldiours  had  been  either  naturall 
fooles  or  children)  did,  contrarie  to  all  militarye  order, 
put  the  greatest  part  of  their  souldiours'  pay  into 
their  own  purses,  allowing  them  great  scarcity  of 
provand.  By  which  means  it  come  to  passe  that 
diverse  thousands  of  their  souldiours  in  those  plen- 
tiful countries,  partly  by  hunger  and  partly  by  evil 
lodging,  and  altogether  by  the  small  care  and  misuse 
of  our  such  men  of  warre,  did  perish.  Besides  that, 
groat  numbers  of  such  their  sicke  and  star\'ed  soldiers, 
by  order  of  the  Earle  of  Leicester,  were  in  those 
partes  embarked  and  transported  into  Essex  and  Kent, 
and  other  partes  of  Eogland,  to  recover  health;  of 
which  foresaid  great  numbers  of  miserable  and  pitiful 
ghosts,  or  rather  shaddowes  of  men,  the  Essex  and 
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Kentish  carts  and  carters  (that  carried  them)  can  testifie; 
of  which  scarce  the  fortieth  man  escaped  with  life." 

There  was  a  Forage  Master-General  and  a  Judge-  Foraj,r©.Maste 
Mai*shal,  since  called  Judge- Advocate,  who,  Sir  James  Marshal 
Turner  says,  "  ought  to  be  a  grave  and  judicial  person, 
who  fears  God,  and  hates  vice,  especially  briberj'.  A 
lawyer  he  should  be,  in  regard  most  articles  of  war 
have  their  rise  from  law,  and  many  cases  chance  to 
be  avoided  in  courts  of  war,  where  no  military  article 
is  clear,  but  must  be  determined  by  the  ci\'il  law,  or 
by  the  municipal  laws  of  the  prince  to  whom  the 
army  belongs." 

The   last   staff  officer  was   the  Corporal   of   the  Conwraiof 
Field,    who   appears    to    have    discharged  functions 
similar  to  those  now  performed  by  a  major  of  brigade. 
Shakespeare  makes  mention  of  the  office  : 

"  And  I  to  be  a  corporal  of  hie  field."  * 

Lovers  Lahitufs  LoeU  ui.  1. 

Military  Surgeons  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  surgeons, 
records  of  our  ancient  armies.  The  disproportion 
between  the  troops  employed  and  the  persons  engaged 
to  attend  to  the  injuries  they  received  in  action  is 
very  remarkable.  The  fact  was,  that  the  poorer 
soldiers,  when  seriously  wounded,  were  discharged 
with  a  small  gratuity  to  find  their  way  home  as  best 
they  might :  a  practice  founded  on  the  economical 
principle,  which  prevailed  as  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  that  "it  cost  more  to  cure  a  soldier  than 
levy  a  recruit." (*)     "VVlien,  however,  we  consider  the 

(>;  IIurtc'H  Gvstantg  Adoljihua,  ii.,  p.  322. — The  foUowing  curious 
VOL.    II.  r 
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low  state  of  the  healin^^  art,  and  the  paiuful  reruedies 
applied  (a  medical  writer  vf  the  sixteenth  century 
recouuneuds  for  the  *'  curatiou  "  of  gun-shot  wounds, 
"to  cauterise  them  with  the  oil  of  elders,  mixed  with 
a  little  treacle "),(0  it  is  pretty  certain  that  this, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  also  the  most  humane 
course  to  be  pursued.  Xor  can  we  wonder  at  the 
0(»ntempt  which  surgery  was  held  in  this  island 
down    Ut   the   beginning  of  the    sixteenth    century. 


niodical  bill,  ooiitributed  by  a  ooiTespondeut  of  Notvg  mtd  Q.ii>rtrM. 
is  priiitwl  in  the  pujtjjos  of  that  usofiil  pcriodicnl  (2  S.,  iii.  05).  It 
will  be  percrivcd  tbat  tho  plcnlit'ul  supply  of  drugs  did  not  prvveut 
Uu'   [uticnt  from  fitlliiig  aick  ugwin  tbo  on.'iuing:  ycur: — 

Sept.,  1588. 

The  Noifl  of  Ghargca  o/Jun.  Itohnis,  Surgeon. 

yU  Charge*  for  thf  cHring  of  Mi:  Jamm  (t&rald  in  the  Tovtof. 

«.  «^. 
Imprimis,  P   and  for  2  bottells  of  serop«:  of  3  pints   a 

peace  at xij  iiij 

Item,  I  unce  of  the  Boste  Rnbarbe  ut ix  viij 

Item,  3  Bottells  of  Diul  Dririke  of  »  pottell  a  pence  at  .     .     xiij  iiij 

Item,  2  Quilts  perfumed  for  his  bed  at x  vj 

Item,  2  Pourgalious  at    .     . rj  viij 

Item.  4  ounceii  of  pcrfcumcd  Lo£sengis  for  hia  care                    x  vi 

Itm,  4  uucea  of  serope  for  hia  noatrils  at       ....              viij  riij 

Itm, -i  uuncos  of  unpient  for  his  eare  Ht vj  Vj 

Itm,  i  unnccs  of  Impla.ster  fur  his  euro  ut v  viij 

Itm,  +  uimces  of  Filler  of  Hastichiui  at viij  x 

Itin,  2  dmmea  of  pillelucics  at v  viij 

Itm,  1  drame  of  Trossies  de  terra  sigilata ij  vj 

Tbo  bolle  somme  of  chargia  ia  at        v'*    vjrt 

I  stande  to  y'  hono'"  rcwardc  for  ray  paiiics  token  in 
curing  of  Mr.  James*  Garold©  at  y*"  honors  plewsore 
Yo*'LordHhippe8tocomandeduringf  Ufl'o.  J"  Hubertes.      *.  J. 

Sourgou \xix       \j 

Totalis   vj*. 

Again  for  the  quarter  ending  Julie,  1589      .     .    .     10  , 

(')  John  de  Vigo. — See  Grose,  i.  225. 
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when,  it  was  practised  indiscriminately  by  barbers 
and  farriers. 

The  position  of  a  soldier  in  the  event  of  a  dan- 
gerous wound  must  have  been  dreadful,  and  thousandft 
doubtless  died  from  bad  surgery,  or  no  surger}'  at  all, 
especially  when  we  find  that  "  a  famous  chirurgion  at 
Turin  **  proposed  such  a  panacea  as  the  following  as 
a  balm  for  gunshot  wounds: — "Two  young  whelps, 
one  pound  of  earth  worms,  two  pounds  of  the  oil  of 
lilies,  six  ounces  of  the  terebiuth  of  Venice,  and  one 
ounce  of  aqua  vita? ;  in  my  presence  he  boiled  the 
whelps  alive  in  the  said  oil,  until  the  flesh  deserted 
from  the  bones ;  afterwards  he  took  the  worms, 
having  before  killed  and  purified  them  in  white  wine, 
to  purge  themselves  of  the  earth,  which  they  have 
always  in  their  Ijodies.  Being  so  prepared,  he  boiled 
them  also  in  the  said  oil,  till  they  became  dry ;  this 
he  strained  thorow  a  napkin,  without  any  great 
expression  ;  that  done  he  added  thereto  the  terebinth, 
and  histly  the  aqua  vitie,  and  called  God  to  witnesse 
timt  tliis  was  his  balme,  which  he  used  in  all  wounds 
made  by  gun-sliott  and  in  others  which  required  sup- 
puration ;  withall  praying  me  not  to  di\Tilge  his  secret" 

From  numerous  entries  in  the  Wai-drobe  Accounts 
o{  Edward  II.,  it  appears  that  it  was  customary  to 
send  disabled  soldiers  and  others  in  the  King's 
service  to  a  religious  house,  as  to  an  hospital,  to  be 
there  supported  either  for  a  time,  or  during  life.  This 
was  called  "  having  j^nri^ojia  in  a  monastery. "(*) 

We  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  innate  love  of  a 

(>)  ArckofcL,  xxxl  343. 
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military'  life,  or  the  utter  insensibility — whicherer  it 
was — that  induced  men  to  flock  to  the  standards 
under  such  circumstances,  and  to  spare  neither  life 
nor  limb  to  do  to  the  very  utmost  the  duty  for  which 
they  had  cn^^^ji^ed.  Tlie  wTctched  existence  of  a 
soldier  serving  in  Ireland  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
The  usual  hardships  of  his  condition  were  aggravated 
there  by  disease.  Dysenteiy,  principally  caused  by 
the  scarcity  and  bad  quality  of  his  food,  was  a  terrible 
scourge  of  the  English  forces  se^^■ing  there  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Scarcely  any  grain  was  grown  then 
in  Ireland,  the  troops  were  consequently  supplied 
with  biscuits  from  England  ;  and,  as  contractors  were 
no  more  honest  at  that  time  than  they  have  proved 
themselves  t^.)  be  in  modem  days,  the  bread  provided 
was  of  the  most  wretched  quality'.  The  natural 
dampness  of  the  Irish  climate  was  then  much  in- 
creased by  the  dense  forests  that  covered  the  greater 
part  of  the  island,  rendering  intermittent  fevers  as 
great  pests  as  dysentery.  Moreover,  from  the  dirti- 
ness of  the  towns,  the  plague  broke  out  with  great 
virulence  in  some  pltices  in  1574. 

In  the  Record  Office  are  preserved  some  letters 
addressed  to  Burghley,  Lord  Treasurer  of  Eugland,(*) 
by  a  proteg^  of  his,  Bamaby  Googe,  **  a  scholar, 
])hilosopher,  and  poet,"  whom  straitened  circumstances 
had  driven  from  the  position  of  a  smart  Gentleman 
Pensioner  at  the  court  of  the  maiden  Queen  to  take 
service  in  Ireland,  and  whose  suflerings  imder  the 
unaccustomed  privations  of  such  a  campaign  may  bej 

(^)  Vide  Index,  Hamilton's  Calaidur  t^IriBh  State  Papen. 
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The  writer  gives  us  an  insight  into  the 
amenities  of  garrison  and  camp  life  there.  His  first 
letter,  addressed  to  his  patron  after  his  arrival,  runs 
thus :  "  I  am  nott  able  as  I  would  to  wryt  unto  your 
Lordshj'p,  ffor  ray  body  hath  nott  well  borne  the 
suda^Tie  change  otf  my  d3'ett.  Besydes  my  comj-nge 
syck  from  sea,  mye  lodg}Tige  being  the  ground,  and 
the  barbarous  relief  I  have  hadd  hath  brought  me  to 
the  country  disease  (fiyaenter^)  .  .  .  The  contrey  is 
indyfferent  good,  ifl'  yt  might  bee  only  peoppled.  .  .  . 
The  town  {Carrickfer^in*)  is  ffylthy,  and  flyt  to  breed 
syckness,  as  it  is  already  vysyted,  butt  wyth  a  lyttell 
charge  myght  bee  made  a  handsome  thyng." 

About  a  fortnight  later  he  writes  from  Drog- 
heda  :  "  I  have,  my  Lord,  thank  God,  recovered  my 
health,  havyng  no  other  physytyon  nor  ffrende  to 
looke  to  but  hym.  I  was  contynually  sycke,  and 
verey  syck  till  I  came  tx)  lye  in  Gamp.  Butt  after  my 
ffirste  harde  lodgj*nge,  and  drinking  of  waater  out  of 
a  rusty  Skull,  mye  sycknesse,  nnacquaiutod  with  such 
a  diett.  badd  me  farewell,  and  syns  I  thank  Chryst  I 
was  never  therw^yth  trobled.** 

It  is  possible  that  the  rust  of  the  iron  "  skull " 
maj^  have  acted  as  a  salutary  tonic,  or  another  reason 
for  his  recovery  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  at 
that  time  there  was  only  one  apothecary  in  all 
Ireland,  a  Thomas  Smyth,  of  Dublin,  to  whom,  in 
1500,  was  granted  a  concordatum  to  receive  "the 
yearly  sum  of  one  day's  pay  of  the  Lord-Deputy,  and 
whole  army  in  Ireland,  and  ailso  twenty  shillings  of 
every  sworn   councillor,  in  order  to  encourage   the 
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said    Smyth    to    continue   in   the   dischar£3re   of 
iniuistry  in  Ireland."  (^) 

The  earhest  notice  of  paid  medical  men  to  attend 
the  army,  appears  to  be  in  the  Wardrobe  Account  of 
the  15tb  Edward  II.,  a.d.  1322.  (*).  Many  of  the 
Wflsli  carps  have  an  officer  styled  Medicus,  but 
whether  by  that  term  a  physician  or  surgeon  is 
meant,  seems  doubtful.  It  is  curious  that  none  of 
these  *'  Medici  *'  are  charged  to  the  English  levies, 
and  in  the  Welsh  they  seem  to  bear  no  proportion 
to  the  numbers;  a  corps  of  1,907  men  having  only 
one,  and  another  9G8  having  two.  The  wages  of  all, 
except  the  two  last  named,  were  6d.  per  diem  each ; 
those  which  were  raised  on  the  King's  land  in 
Cardiganshire  had  only  4d.  each  per  diem,  which 
was  the  pay  of  the  lowest  foot-soldier. 

In  the  next  reign,  in  the  "  Roll  of  the  Persons  at 
the  Siege  of  Calais,"  [^)  in  134(5,  only  one  surgeon  is 


I 


(')  Heo  some  bitoresting  remarks  on  tho  "  Life  of  Bomabj  Googe/ 
in  Notef  and  Qwrie^,  3  8.,  iii.  182. 
(*)  Arthoiiloffia,  xxvi.  340. 
(■)  Harl.  MS.,  No.  3,968. 

/Princeps        1 

Bunnerotti 11 

MilitcB 102 

Arnitgeri 2G4 

Sa^ttarij  c^iuitcs       .     .  384 

SjigitUirij  poditvs  ...  09 

Capellani 1 

ChiuYffij 1 

Vexillarii 6 

Vinnrii 25 

Pedites 480 

VClamatorcB 1— 1376 

Tho  total  is  thus  given  in  the  MS. — "  Clatnatores "  or  Cryors 
ihese  are  officers  not  mot  with  elgewhere. 


Edwardns 
WalUa;  Princops 
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named,  who  seems  to  have  been  part  of  the  retinue 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Henry  V.  engaged  "  M'.  Nich.  Colnet,  phisitian, 
to  serve  him  for  one  whole  year,  in  the  voyage  then 
to  be  made  (a.d.  1415)  either  to  the  Duchy  of 
Guyenne  or  to  France.  He  was  to  bring  with  him 
three  archers.  If  the  expedition  went  to  Guienne, 
he  was  to  have  for  his  own  wages  forty  marks,  and 
twenty  marks  for  each  of  his  archers  for  the  whole 
year ;  if  to  France,  for  his  own  wages  Is.,  and  for 
each  of  his  archers  (id.  a  day,  with  regards."  (^) 
Forty  marks  a  year,  or  one  shilling  a  day,  ixs  the 
case  might  be,  was  the  pay  of  an  esquire  in  the  same 
expedition,  so  Colnet's  position  was  not  a  bad  one. 

Henry  also  engaged  Thomas  Morcstcde  and 
William  Bradwardyn  as  surgeons.  The  former  is 
distinguished  as  the  King's  Sui^eon,  and  agreed 
to  attend  himself,  and  to  pro\'ide  fifteen  persons,  of 
whom  three  were  to  be  archers,  and  the  othei*s 
"hommes  de  son  mestier."  (")  He  petitioned  to  be 
allowed  money  to  provide  necessaricR  for  his  office. 
and  a  proper  number  of  persons  and  carriages.  The 
KiniT  granted  him  twelve  persons  aud  '*  i.  chariot 
and  deux  somers." 

A  petition  to  Henry  VI.  from  an  old  soldier, 
named  Thomas  Hostell.  who  was  wounded  at 
Harfleur,  and  served  at  Agincourt,  is  preser\ed.  and 
is  not  inappropriate  to  be  copied  here : — 

"To  the  King  our  Sovereign  Lord. 
"  Beseecheth   meekly    your    poor   liegeman   and 

(»)  Bymer,  ix.  («)  Ibid^  p.  252. 
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humble  orator,  Thomiis  Hostell,  that  in  consideration 
of  his  services  done  to  your  noble  progenitors,  of  fiill 
blessed  memory,  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  Kint^ 
Henry  the  Fifth,  whose  souls  God  assoil,  being  at  the 
siege  of  Harfleur,  there  smitten  with  a  springolt  (*) 
through  the  head,  losing  his  one  eye,  and  his  cheek- 
bone brctken.  Also  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and 
after  at  the  taking  of  the  canacks  on  the  sea,  there 
with  a  gad  of  iron  his  plates  smitten  asunder  and 
sore  hurt,  maimed,  and  wounded,  by  means  whereof 
he  being  sore  fcebled  and  debruised,  now  fallen  to 
great  age  and  povert}-,  greatly  indebted,  and  may 
not  help  himself,  having  not  wherewith  to  be 
sustained  nor  relieved,  but  of  men's  gracious  almasse, 
and  being  for  his  said  services  never  yet  recompensed 
nor  rewarded,  may  it  please  your  high  and  excellent 
grace,  the  premises  tenderly  considered  of  your 
benign  pity  and  grace,  to  relieve  and  refresh  your 
said  poor  orator,  as  it  shall  please  you  with  your 
most  gracious  almasse  at  the  reverence  of  God,  and 
in  work  of  charity,  and  he  shall  devoutly  pray  for 
the  souls  of  your  said  noble  progenitors,  and  for  your 
most  noble  and  liis^h  estate."  (^) 

To  the  army  dispatched  to  St.  Quintin's  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  in  1557,  consisting  of 
500  heavy  armed  horse,  500  light  horse,  4,000  foot, 
and  200  pioneers,  with  a  complement  of  officers 
and  a  train  of  artillery,  were  attached  57  surgeons. 


4 


(>)  Eapringale.     (See  before,  p.  167.) 

(»)  MS.  Vonat.  (4.603);  art.  100.  in  B.  MaBeum;  printed  in  Ellis's 
Original  Letters,  2nd  8.,  i.  95. 
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two  of  them  belonging  to  the  staff  of  the  general,  one 
to  the  lieutenant-general,  one  to  the  high-mai'ischal, 
one  to  the  general  of  the  horsemen,  one  to  the 
general  of  the  infantry,  and  one  to  the  master  of  the 
ordnance.  The  remainder  was  distributed  among 
the  horse,  light  horse,  and  infantry,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  everj^  hundred  men.  llie  daily  pay  of  a 
surgeon  of  horse  was  2s. ;  of  light  horse,  Is.  6d. ;  and 
of  infantry,  Is.  No  surgeon  is  charged  for  either 
the  ordnance  or  pioneers.  (}) 

From  the  MS.  of  Ralphe  Smith,  previoxisly 
quoted,  it  would  appear  that  the  army  surgeons  of 
his  time  {ietttp,  Elizabetli)  received  a  weekly  stoppage 
from  the  men,  in  addition  to  the  King's  pay,  and 
that  they  also  wore  a  distinguishing  belt  over  their 
shoulders  as  a  protection  for  their  vocation  when  on 
field  service,  a  circumstance  rendered  unnecessary, 
Grose  adds,  in  his  day,  by  the  apparatus  of  bandages, 
&c.,  carried  by  surgeons  when  on  active  duty  : — 

**  That  every  souldier,  at  the  paye  daye,  doe  give 
uuto  the  surgeon  2d.,  *  as  in  tymes  past  hath  beene 
accustomed,'  to  the  augmentation  of  his  wages ;  in 
consideration  whereof,  the  surgeon  oughte  readilie  to 
employ  his  industrie  uppon  the  soare  and  wounded 
soldiers,  not  intermedlinge  with  any  other  cures  to 
them  noysome.     .  .     Such  surgeons  muste  weare 

their  baldricke,  whereby  they  may  be  knowen  in  the 
tyme  of  slaughter ;  it  is  their  charter  in  the  field." 

In  the  estimate  for  the  army  of  25,000  foot,  5,000 
horse,  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  proposed  to  be 
(»)  Hiu-L  MS..  6.844. 
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sent  to  the  Palatinate  in  1620,  tliere  is  a  liberal i 
complement  of  medical  officers,  but  no  allowance  or] 
proTision  whatever  for  medicines  or  an  hospital, 
although  there  is  a  very  minute  detail  of  almost] 
every  other  necessary  store ;  and  many  of  the  mostJ 
experienced  military  men  of  the  day  were  called  in  toi 
assist  at  the  deliberations  of  the  Commissioners. 

It  was  proposed  that  there  should  be — 

*'  In  the  general's  trayne  two  physicians,  at  6s.  8d. 
per  diera  each,  two  apothecarys  at  Ss.  4d.,  and  two 
surgeons,  each  at  6a.  8d. 

"  Eveiy  regiment  of  foot  consisted  of  twelve 
companies  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  each,  and 
had  one  chief  surgeon,  at  4s.  per  diem,  and  another 
surgeon  to  each  company,  at  Is.  per  diem. 

"  Among  the  general  officers  of  horse  is  one  chief 
surgeon,  at  4s.  a  day. 

"  To  every  troop,  which  was  to  consist  of  an 
hundred  men,  one  surgeon,  his  daily  pay  2s.  Gd. 

"  To  the  ordnance  and  pioneers,  one  barber 
surgeon,  at  2s.  jkt  diem,  and  two  under-barber 
sui'geons,  at  6d.  a  day  each.'* 

In  the  Ari  of  Warre  (*),  under  the  head  of  *'  The 
Barber  Chirurgeon,"  we  find  : — 

"  In  everie  compauie  there  must  be  a  chirurgeon, 

to  trim  the  souldiers,  to  attend  them  which  are  sick,, 

to  dresse  the  wounds  of  such  as  are  hurt  (being  aa] 

an    assistant   to    the    chirui'geon   of    the  regiment),^ 

having    proper    remedies    to   stench    the  bloud,    to^ 

(*)  By  The  Lord  of  Pi-aissac.     Englished  by  I.  C.  (Cruao),  Cam- 
bridge.   1639. 
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hinder    inflammations,    and   to   asswage   the   pain." 
(p.  132.) 

The  spiritual  care  of  soldiers  was,  fortunately,  cbapiauw. 
better  considered  than  were  their  physical  necessities 
in  early  times,  and  we  find  a  large  attendance  of 
clergymen  in  the  train  of  our  ancient  armies.  Occa- 
sion has  often  occurred  to  refer  to  their  presence  in 
the  course  of  this  work. 

Henry  V.'s  ecclesiastical  stafl*  was  very  complete ; 
in  addition  to  an  almoner  and  sub-almoner,  he  carried 
over  to  Harfleur  with  him — 


HAef  John  de  Bordin.  Clork,  D***  in  Laws, 

with  1  Clerk,  and  *2  Archers. 
Richard  Hals,  Clerk,  with  I  Clerk  and  2  Archers 
M**-  EaoiOQ  liocy.  Dean  of  the  King's  Chapel 
John  BumoU,  and 
John  Mildeuhole 
M'  Stephen  Morpath,  1   chaplains 

with  other     ...  J 
Frere  Alain  Hert 
Frero  J"  Brotherton 


>  Chi^hun  of  the  King's  Chapel. 

'  J-  Chaplains 

'  [•  with  other  of  the  ReTe«try(') 


13 
14 


In  the  army  of  St.  Quintin's,  the  great  officers  had 
each  in  their  suite  a  chaplain.  His  pay  was,  how- 
ever, the  same  as  the  ensi^,  the  surgeon,  the  sergeant, 
and  the  drummer  and  fifer — viz.,  one  shilling  a  day. 

In  a  list  of  an  army  for  Ireland  under  Lord 
Mountjoy,  in  1599,  there  is  a  great  increase  in  pay. 
The  Lord  Deputy's  doctor  of  physic  receives  £5  per 
week,  his  chief  chaplain  the  same,  and  ten  other 
preachers  SOs.  and  40s.  the  week.      In  Charles  I.'s 


(I)  The  place  where  the  Teetments  and  other  articloa  for  the 
mftIcc  of  the  aUar  were  kept. 
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army  for  Scotland,  in  1639,  there  axe  "two  Chaplams 
at  6s.  8d.  each,  and  two  physicians  at  ditto." 

Sir  James  Turner  says,  "The  Preacher,  be  he 
Priest  or  Minister,  whether  Lutheran,  Eefonned,  or 
Roman  Catholic,  his  office  is  well  enough  known, 
there  is  much  respect  to  be  paid  him,  and  the  laws  of 
war  provide  severe  punishment  to  those  who  oflFer  any 
injury  or  offence  to  his  position  or  charge.  His  duty 
is  to  have  curas  animarum^  the  care  of  souls,  and  it 
is  well  if  he  meddle  with  no  other  business,  but  makes 
that  only  his  care." 


CHAPTER  VIT. 


YOftMATION  or  REGIMENTS — NVMIiEKS  CO3CF0SIXO  TBBM— COlOlfIt,  in 
DEBIVATIOK  AJiD  DlTTtEft — CAPTADf — EX8IGN — SCBOBPrSATE  OmCEKS 
— BEPORXAilO — GEMTLEMAS  07  A  COHrAXY  —  PALATIKATE  ABHY  Of 
JAMBA   1. 

The  term  "  regiment,"  denoting  a  body  of  soldiers 
divided  into  troops  or  companies,  and  united  under 
the  command  of  one  officer,  or  as  Sir  James  Turner 
expresses  it,  **a  certain  number  of  companies  joined 
in  one  body  under  one  head,"  was  introduced  into  the 
English  service  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  precise 
period  when  is  uncertain,  but  the  same  militar}-  author 
writing  in  1C83,  saj-s,  "the  word  regiment  was  not  a 
hundred  years  old."  Shakespeare  in  an  anachronism, 
makes  use  of  the  term  in  tlie  plays  of  King  Jolin(0 
and  Richard  III.(")  Kegimeuts  varied  in  strength, 
some  of  them  consisting  of  six  companies,  some  eight, 
some  twelve,  and  some  of  twenty.  Ten  became  the 
ordinary  number,  as  it  has  continued  to  the  present 
time.  Kcgiments  sometimes  were  3.(100  strong,  each 
company  consivsting  of  300.  Tlie  regiment  dispatched 
to  the  Palatinate  by  James  I.  numbered  2,200  of  all 
ranks.  The  composition  of  troops  and  companies  was 
precisely  the  same  three  hundred  years  ago  as  it  is  at 
present.     In  the  army  sent  to  St.  Quintin's,  in  1557, 

(0  Act  IL, sc.  1.  P)  -A^ ^t  8C. 3, 
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each  troop  was  officered  by  a  captain,  a  lieutenant, 
and  a  standard-bearer ;  each  company  by  a  captain, 
lieutenant,  and  ensic^.  In  1588,  the  standard-bearer 
of  the  cavalr}'  is  termed  "a  guidon,"  and  in  159S,  in 
the  pay-lists  of  Essex's  army  in  Ireland,  a  "comet 
In  this  latter  army,  a  troop  consisted  of  fifty  privates, 
besides  the  three  commissioned  officers,  and  eac 
company  of  two  sergeants,  one  drummer,  one  sui^eon, 
and  ninety-four  men. 

In   1631)  Charles    I.   raised   im  array  to  proce 
against  the  Scotch,  in  which  each  foot  regiment  was 
1,500  strong,  which  was  thus  distributed:  the  colonel 
had  a  company  of  200  (in  addition  to  his  command) 
each  lieutenant-colonel  150,  and  there  were  ten  com 
panics  of  115  each. 

Each    troop    consisted    of  a    captain,    lieutenan 
coroiiHy  three  corporals,  two  trumpeters,  one  quarter- 
master, a  chinm/eon,  and  eighty  horsemen.(^) 

The  rank  of  Colonel  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
appears  about  the  time  of  regiments.  In  EUzabeth' 
Irish  iirmy  of  1588,  we  find  the  term  "Colonel- 
General,"  "  Colonel,"  and  "  Lieutenant-Colonel." 
From  the  rate  of  pay,  we  gather  that  the  Colonel- 
General  was  a  higher  rank  than  the  Captaiu-Generalj 
an  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  the  nomenclature  assigned 
to  general  officers  of  modeni  date. 

In  France,  infantry  regiments  were  instituted  i 
155S:  cavalry  was  not  regimented  until  1035.     Th 
stafl'  officers  of  infantry  consisted  of  a  Colonel-General,^ 
a  Mestre  de  Camp,  and   a   Sergeant-major.  ('^)     The 

(')  Hushworth.  (*)  Mil.  fVan.,  t.  ii,  liv.  ix..  p.  46. 
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former  office  and  title  was  afterwards  abolished,  and 
the  Maitre  de  Camp  became  Colonel  of  the  regiment ; 
in  the  cavalry  the  title  of  Maitre  de  Camp  was 
retained  by  the  commander  of  the  regiment.  "  The 
Spanish  Colonells,"  says  Sir  Roger  Williams,  "are 
termed  Masters  of  the  Camp."  {A  Brief  Discourse  of 
Warre,  1590.) 

As  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  "Colonel," 
we  probably  received  it  from  the  Spaniards.  It  was 
Goronell  and  Crownell(0  here  at  first,  and  Coronello  is 
still  the  Spanish  for  that  rank.  Some  have  derived  it 
from  Colonna,  a  column,(^)  but  our  pronunciation  of 
the  word  is  confirmatory  of  the  first  supposition.  The 
root  is  probably  the  Latin  Corona^  whence  Coronarius. 

**  The  office  of  a  colonell,"  says  Ward,(^)  "  is  very 
honourable,  and  a  place  of  great  consequence  in  the 
army  ;  wherefore  he  ought  to  bee  a  grave,  experienced 
souldier,  religious,  wise,  temperate,  and  valiant.  Hee 
that  hath  his  commission  first  is  to  be  accounted  the 
eldest,  and  is  to  take  place  both  in  quarters,  and  in 
the  march,  according  to  the  date  of  his  commission. 
He  hath  under  his  command  two  special  officers ;  his 
lieutenant-colonell  and  sergeant-major.  His  place 
in  the  battell  is  various,  according  as  he  shall  be 
commanded  by  the  generall,  but  most  usuall  he 
takes  his  place  before  the  right  wing  of  his  owne 
regiment.     Hee  is  to  cause  so  many  of  his  regiment 


(')  Sir   J.   Turner,   in    his    Pcdlat    Ammto,   pub.   1627,  caUs   it 

"Crowncr."     (p.  17.) 
(-)  Minsheii. 
(^)  Aii'ntu^'h'fr^'umt  of  Warre,  pub.  1639. 
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as  are  to  relieve  the  watch,  morning  and  evening, 
be  drawne  in  parade  before  the  head  of  the  quarte 
where  dinne  duties  are  to  bee  performed  by  t 
preacher  amongst  them.  Every  Sabbath  day  he  is 
have  a  sermon  in  his  tent  forenoon  and  aftemoone, 
and  every  officer  of  his  regiment  is  to  com  pell  his 
souldiors  that  are  freed  from  the  gnard  to  repaire 
thither ;  and  that  no  sutler  shall  drawe  any  heere 
the  time  of  divine  service  and  sermon,"  &'c. 

In  addition  to  the  pay  of  his  rank,  the  colon 
also  drew  that  of  captain,  he  retaining  the  emolument 
derived  from  the    pay    of    a   company,   which    was 
stronger  than  the  others,  and  was  under  the  charge 
a  subaltern  officer,  st3^1ed  Captain-Lieutenant,(*) 
ranked  the  first  in  the  regiment. 

The    Lieutenant-Colonel     had     also     a      simil 
privilege. 

Up  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  if  not  la 
a  colonel  received  allowances  according  to  his  soc 
rank.     Thus  we  find  in  "The  Bates  for  Entertain-' 
ment  of  the  Officers  of  the  Regiment,"  in  1588  : — 


n 


1 

nt 
was 

4 


The  colonel,  being  a  nobleman,  par  day  . 
He  being  a  knight,  or  nobleman's  son 


1     0 
0  13 


0 
4(«) 
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Captain  was  a  term  in  general  use  in  the  Middle 
Ages  to  denote  the  chief  or  head  [capuf)  of  a  body 
men.      Since  the  institution  of  regiments,  it  was  us^ 


1 


{*)  This  officer  took  rank  as  captain  by  an  order  in  1772.  and  by  a 
BubBequent  regulation  succeeded  to  tlio  first  vacant  troop  or  com- 
pany.    (Vide  James's  Mil.  Zh'ct.,  t.  Captain.) 

('}  Report  on  tho  *"  Arrangements,"  quoted  before^  temp,  Elizabeth. 
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in  a  restricted  sense  to  specify  the  commander  of 
a  company  of  foot  or  a  troop  of  horse.  Until  the 
reign  of  George  I.  each  company  had  a  colour,  the 
object  being  that  one  company  might  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  another ;  and  the  captain  originallv 
had  the  privilege  of  having  his  arms,  or  some  other 
device,  at  his  option  displayed  upon  it.C*)  Ward 
recommends  that,  "if  a  souldier  transgrease,  the 
captain  ought  not  to  beat  him,  but  to  send  him  to 
the  provost-marshall,  to  have  irons  laid  on  him :  by 
Ideating  of  a  souldier,  a  world  of  hatred  will  be  stirred 
up,  and  happily  private  revenge  ;  a  captain  ought 
to  carry  himself  in  such  a  way,  that  his  souldiers 
may  both  feare  and  love  him ;  too  much  familiarity 
breeds  contempt,  and  too  sterne  a  carnage  begets 
hatred." 

The  Ensign,  so  called  from  his  bearing  the  ensign, 
as  in  the  cavalry  tlie  cornet  from  ha\nug  in  charge 
the  comet  or  standard/*)  was  the  lowest  com- 
missioned officer.  Sometimes  the  former  was  styled 
Ancient,  probably  from  the  French  enneigne.  The 
word  frequently  occurs  in  Shakespeare  :  lago  was 
Othello's  ancient.(^)  "An  ensigne,  being  the  founda- 
tion of  the  company,"  says  AVard,  *'  ought  to  be 
endued  with  valour  and  wisdome,  and  to  equal  his 


(*)  Sabseqaently  each  company  had  its  fixed  badge.  Mockinnon 
gires  a  list  of  those  in  the  ColdBtream  Gnardfi  in  hifi  history  of4.hat 
regiment,     (p.  392.) 

(-)  From  ll»o  French  tiometie. — "We  have  taken  aboat  fire  oolonra 
and  cometla,  and  lo»t  abuut  five  or  six  colotire,  but  never  a  cornett. ' 
—OicU  War  Charlet  I.    (EWifl's  Oru;.  Lett,  2  8,  vol.  ii^  p.  302.) 

(•)    Act  v..  BC.    1. 

VOL.    It.  Z 
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superior  officers  in  skill,  if  it  were  possible ;  the 
honour  and  reputation  both  of  the  captaine  and 
Bouldiers  depends  upon  the  welfare  of  the  colours,  and 
contrarily  there  can  be  no  ^^reater  dishonour  than 
lose  theni.  After  any  company  is  cashired"  (*.«'.,  di 
bunded  or  broken),  **  if  the  ensigue  hath  beliav 
himselfe  honourably,  the  captaine  ought  to  besto 
the  coloui-s  vn  him  as  a  favour."  Captain  Thomas 
Venn,  in  a  chapter  "  On  Ensigns  or  Colours,  their 
Dignity,  and  the  Dis^^aces  to  which  they 
liable, "(^)  gives  much  curious  information  ;  his  re- 
marks  are  reproduced  in  Grose,  vol.  ii.,  Appcn.  iii. 

Of  subordinate  or  non-coraniissioued  officers,  th 
Sergeant  is  the  chief.  His  duties  are  detailed  b 
Ward  and  Sir  James  Tiimer.  The  latter  states  th 
a  sergeant  had  power  to  coiTect  soldiers  with  hi 
halberd  and  sword,  and  commit  to  prison  an 
soldier(") 

The  Corporal,  or  more   properly  Caporal,  is  the 
next  in  nmk ;  his  title  is  of  Spanish  or  Italian  o 
he  being  the  cabo  or  capo  de  escadra,  or  chief  of  b 
squad    or    squadron.     Sir    James    Turner   writes 
''caporal."     Daniel    {Mil.  Fran.,  ii.   70)   says    these 
officers  were    styled  Gaps  d'Escadre   in   the  Ordou- 
nances   of   Fran9oia  I.,  and  in  those   of  Henri    II., 
caporah. 

The  Lance -Corporal  (in  French,  roporal  hreveU 
is  one  who   acts  as  corporal,   but  with  the   pay  of 
private,  and  is  the  first  step  from  the  ranks. 


(')  Military  and  Maritiifie  DlficijtUae.    (1672.) 
(')  PoWtg  Arouita,  p.  220. 
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were  sotnetimes  called  Lancespesades,  or  anccspesades. 
The  term  larue  is  equally  applied  to  sergeants. 
According  to  Sismondi,  Lancie  spezzate  were  men- 
at-arms  who  sought  employment  independently,  not 
belonging  to  any  band  of  Caudotlieri  ;C)  but  the 
tenu  seems  applied  also  to  those  who  had  become 
disarmed  or  dismounted  in  action,  and  attached 
themselves  tem{)orarily  to  some  troop  or  company 
until  they  might  recover  their  position,  and  being 
superior  to  the  rank  and  file,  did  duty  as  junior  non- 
commissioned officers.  (•) 

"  Reionnatlo,"  a  term  often  met  with  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century,  referred  to  a  dis- 
banded officer,  one  whose  corps  had  been  reduced. 

"  Gentlemen  of  a  Company"  is  a  term  that  fre- 
quently occurs  among  the  militarj'  A\Titei-s  of  this 
period.  They  appear  to  have  been  persons  of  social 
rank  superior  to  the  private  soldier,  and  were  looking 
forward  to  their  appointment  of  officers.  "Gentleman 
of  a  Company,"  says  Turner,  "  is  he  who  is  some- 
thing more  than  an  ordinary  soldier:  hath  a  little 
more  pay,  and  doth  not  stand  centinel.  In  Fi-ench 
he  IS  called  Jppoinfe ;  and  with  the  Germans  he  is 
called  Ge/reuter.  They  march  and  watch  \v'ith  arms  ; 
they  go  common  rounds  and  patrouilles  ;  and  near  au 
enemy  they  are  to  be  the  forlorn  centinels,  whom  the 
French  cM  perdnsr  {Pail.  Arm.,  p.  218.) 

In  James  Is  army  designed  for  the  Palatinate, 
each    infantry  regiment  was    to    consist  of  thirteen 


(*)  HUi,  r/fA  Ji^uhlifpie*  lta1iamt^0»  ix.  322. 
(«)  See  r'flloM  Annata,  p.  211*. 
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companies :  the  coloners  company  to  have  192 
private  men,  4  gentlemen,  4  corporals,  2  sergeants, 
and  2  drummers;  the  other  companies  to  consist  of 
144  privates,  3  gentlemen,  3  corporals,  2  sergeants, 
and  2  drummers. 

The  military  term,  "  private,"  of  course,  denotes  a 
soldier  without  rank,  the  same  as  in  common  parlance 
it  refers  to  any  civilian  not  holding  office. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

KILITAKT   Mt'SIC. 

In  all  nations,  from  the  earliest  times,  music  has 
been  the  accompaniment  of  feats  of  arms.  It  serves 
the  twofold  purpose  of  inspiriting  men  for  conflict, 
and  of  directing  them  in  the  performance  of  military 
duties.  The  noisiest  instruments  are  naturally  the 
best  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  mode  in  which 
sounds  operate  is  mysterious;  but  it  is  clear  that 
nature  has  connected  certain  emotions  with  them, 
and  we  have  but  to  go  into  our  streets  to  witaess  the 
effects  produced  by 

**  The  shrill  trump, 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife." 

The  Trumpet  is  of  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
As  early  as  the  Exodus  we  read  of  "  the  voice  of 
the  trumpet  exceeding  loud."  (ch.  xix.  16.)  To 
j\imp  to  a  comparatively  modem  event,  we  find  the 
horn  and  its  varieties  doing  duty  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings : — 

"  Dcz  ke  li  dons  ost  [les  deiu  otts]  s'entrevirent. 
Grant  noise  e  grant  temulte  firent. 
Mult  oissiez  graUle^  soner, 
E  boisines  ^  cors  comer." — Bontan  de  Bou,  Line  13,135. 

The  Boisine  was  a  wind  instrument  of  consider- 
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able  effect,  according  to  an  ancient  Eomaiint  < 
by  Roquefort (')  : — 

"  n  faisoit  terre  trembler 
DcB  bnsineB  ot  dea  tabors." 

It  was  made  of  brass,  '*  Ces  buisines  d'arein  reso 
nent  ;"(^)  and  we  may  infer  that  it  was  not  straight, 
"Ces  buisines  et  cors  crogus."(^)  Roquefort  con- 
cludes it  to  have  been  a  trumpet,  aud  derives  it  from 
"  iuccina/'  but  it  is  distinguished  from  the  trumpet — 

"  Mainto  boainc  et  mainte  trompc."t*) 

An  illustration  of  the  battle-horn  of  the  period, 
of  the  common  semi-circular  fomi.  occurs  in  the 
Harl.  MS.,  No.  603,  fol.  23.  The  trumpet  is  found, 
though  in  a  monument  of  somewhat  later  date,  on 
the  inscribed  slab  of  "  Godefroy  le  Trompour,"  pre* 
served  in  tlie  Hbrary  of  the  London  Guildhall,  and 
engraved  in  Boutell's  Chrwtiaii  Momnnevis  (pi.  i.,  p. 
100).  An  example  of  the  straight  trumpet  again 
occurs  on  the  monuraentid  brass  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Trumpington,  executed  about  1290,  where  it  is  borne 
as  an  heraldic  charge  on  the  shield,  doubtless  an 
allusion  to  the  knight's  name.(^) 

In  England  some  estates  were  hold  on  a  comage 
tenure,  to  blow  a  horn  in  case  of  an  invasion,  gene- 

0)  Da  V$iai  de  la  PcMe,  p.  118. 

(«)  Ihid. 

(■)  Ihid. 

(*)  Ihid, 

(')  In  the  partBh  church 

"  At  Trumpington,  not  fer  from  Cantebrigge," 

Cfwueer,  **lUv8'*  TaU: 
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rally  on  the  Scottish  borders.  The  Barony  of  Burgh- 
on-the-Saftd/f,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  was 
anciently  so  held.  "  Rogerus  de  Ilesam  tenet  duas 
carucatiis  terrse,  per  servitium  sonandi  comu  suum 
quando  Rex  intrat  et  exit  comitatum  Lancastriae." 
(Blount.)  The  Nigel  family  held  their  land  at  Bern- 
wood.  Bucks,  in  right  of  the  Borsfal  Horn  given  to 
their  ancestor  by  Edwartl  the  Confessor. 

The  graisle  (perhaps  from  gracilh)  was  probably  of 
a  more  slender  form. 

The  infernal  concert  employed  by  the  Scots  to 
frighten  the  English  soldiers  of  Edward  III.  has 
already  been  noticed  ;(*)  how,  by  the  simultaueoiis 
blowing  of  great  horns,  and  by  howling  afterwards 
all  together,  one  would  have  believed  that  all  the 
devils  of  hell  were  there.  Under  the  year  133&, 
Froissart  goes  into  musical  details,  and  records  how 
the  bass,  the  treble,  and  the  tenor  commingled  their 
horrors,  to  intimidate  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  his 
army : — **  Et  vous  dis  que  Escots  ont  un  usage  que, 
quand  ils  sont  ainsi  ensemble,  les  hommes  de  pied 
sont  tons  pares  de  i>orter  k  leurs  cols  un  grand  cor  de 
corne  a  mani^re  dun  veneur,  et  quand  ils  sonnent 
tons  dune  fois  et  raontent  Tun  grand,  Tautre  gros,  le 
tiers  sur  le  moyen,  et  les  autres  sur  le  d^lie,  ils  font  si 
grand*  noise,  avec  grands  tabours  qu'ils  ont  aussi,  que 
on  Touit  bien  bondir  largement  de  quatres  lieues  an- 
gioises  par  jour,  et  six  de  nuit ;  et  est  un  grand  ebau- 
diflsement  eutre  eux  et  un  grand  eii'roi  et  ^bahissement 
entre  leurs  euncmis."(^ 

(')  Vol.  i.,  p.  2^.  n  Chr<m^  U.,  p.  787. 
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Froissart  also  informs  us  how  orders  were  n 
known  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  "Au  premier 
son  de  sa  trompetto  ou  s'ap])areillat»  au  second  oq 
s'armut,  et  au  tiers  son  on  montat  k  cheval  et  partit."(') 

The  drum,  doubtless  so  called  from  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  sound,  was  most  likely  an  Oriental 
invention,  introduced  by  the  Crusaders  into  Europe, 
or  possibly  by  the  Moors  into  Spain.  It  is  frequently 
montimied  in  tlie  accounts  of  the  first  Crusade,  and  is 
introduced  in  the  romance  of  Bichard  Ctjeur  de  Lion. 

"Tambours  bet^n,  and  tnimpes  blow©." 

^See  Warton's  lliM.  of  EuyliBh  roeiry,  i.  165,  note.) 

Wheu  Edwju'd  III.  and  his  queen  made  their 
tnumphal  entrj'  into  Calais  in  1347,  they  were  greeted 
by  a  grand  military  concert,  composed  of  '*  tronipes, 
de  tambours,  de  nacaires,  de  chalemies  et  de  muses."  (-) 
The  nacaire  was  a  drum  of  some  sort,  perhaps 
a  kettle-drum,  the  name  derived  doubtless  from  the 
Naqarali  of  the  Arabs.  "Quidam  nacaria  baculabant, 
magnum  sonum  facientes"  (ad  an.  134I3).(^)  Chaucer 
gives  us  the  word  too,  in  his  description  of  the 
tournament  in  the  Knight's  Tale : 


Pipes,  trompos.  yittkei'eg,  and  clariounes. 
That  in  the  baUiilie  blowen  blodj-  souiies. 


(1.2.512.) 


The  performers  on  these  instruments  were  culled 
iniuKtrels,  and  they  formed  part  of  the  household  of 
our  early  kings.     In  an  account  of  the  public  expen- 

(>)  i.  53a. 

n  ihiti.  I,  p.  273. 

(*)  Da  Cango,  m  voce  Kaeaj^. — "Nacchera  strumento  simile  tU 
Tamburro  que  ai  suouo  a  caraUo."    {Did,  dsUa  Orutea.) 
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(litures  made  in  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  I.,  there  is  a 
payment  to  one  named  Robert,  styled  the  King  of  the 
Minstrels,  being  the  chief  of  thera,  apparently  for 
military  services.  (')  And  in  the  fourth  of  Edward 
II.,  Janino  la  Cheveretter,  wlio  is  called  La  Treget- 
tour,(')  Roger  the  Trumpeter,  and  Janino  le  Kakerer, 
all  of  them  king's  minstrels,  received  sixty  shillings 
from  tlie  King  for  their  performances.  (^) 

Henry  V.  had  a  band  of  minstrels  in  his  retinue, 
who  embarked  with  him  in  liis  expedition  to  Har- 
fleur.  They  were  assigned  xijV/.  each  per  diem. 
*' John  Cliff,  Ministral  et  autres  xvii.  ministrals,"  to 
ser^'e  the  King  in  Guienne  or  elsewhere.  Some  of 
them  bore  the  names  of  the  instruments  upon  which 
they  played  (see  Nicolas's  Af/incouri^  and  Rymer  s 
Fvdera,  ix.  260) : — 


John  Cliff. 

Tbomaa  Norys  Tromper. 
William  Baldt-'iryn. 
Johu  Miehd. 
Fauel  Trunipor. 
Feut  Trumper. 
Bichard  Pyper. 
Thomas  Halidajr. 


Wftntcr  Haliday. 
Meysham  Pyj»er. 
Browne  Pyijcr. 
Snayth  FyOler. 
William  Langton. 
Thomoe  Haldiberd. 
William  HalUday. 


In  the  muster  of  the  Citizens  of  London,  31 
Henry  VIII.  (before  mentioned),  "  Before  ev'y  stan- 
dard or  banner  was  appoynted  one  dromslade  at  the 
leaat." 

{})  '*  Begi  Bob«rto  minietrallo.  scntifcri  ad  arma  commormiti 
•d  radia  Regi^  ca^itt  per  diom  17  denarios."  (MS.  Cott.,  Ke<p., 
a  xri.) 

(')  Chereretter,  or  bagpiper ;  from  chevrct  a  bagpipe,  and  (r«j«*tof , 
a  juggler. 

(*)  Liber  do  Compntis  Garderobe.  [MS.  Cott.  Lib.,  Ntro,  c.  viii., 
fol.  82.) 
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Two  clrunimers  were  allowed  to  every  com 
pany  of  one  hundred  men,  and  so  on  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  company.  Side-drums  were 
used  by  infantry  and  dragoons.  Kettle-drums  were 
employed  by  cavalry;  they  were,  however,  a  later 
introduction  in  the  English  service,  and  appear  to 
have  been  a  novelty  when  Sir  James  Turner  wrote  in. 
1685 — "There  is  another  martial  instrument,"  say8 
he,  "  used  with  the  cavalrj-,  which  they  call  the  kettle- 
drum ;  there  be  two  of  them  which  hang  before  the 
drummer's  saddle,  on  both  which  hn  beats."  They 
are  not  ordinary  :  princes,  dukes,  and  earls  may  have 
them  with  the  troops  which  ordinarily  are  called  their 
life-guards.  So  may  generals  and  lieutenant-gene^ 
rals,  tho*theybe  not  noblemen.'*  {Faiias  Armaia^  p. 
236.) 

Drummers  were  expected  to  be  intelligent,  as  they 
were  often  employed  to  carrj'  messages  between  hostile 
armies.  The  chief  beats  of  the  dnim  formerly  used 
by  the  infantrj'  were  a  call,  a  troop,  a  preparative^ 
a  warrh,  a  tjoitaile.  and  a  refreat.C)  These  were 
subsequently  teiTned  the  genera/,  reveille,  assembly  or 
troop,  iaptooj^)  c.hamade^),  &c. 

Drum-majors  do  not  appear  to  have  been  univer-* 
sally  admitted  in  the   English  army  till   about  the 


I 


I 


[^)  Nifitarie  I>ienpl{ne,  or  (he  Yoitng  AriWeryman,  by  Lieiit.-Oo] 
William  HariH'o.     Ixindon,  1643. 

(')  Since  ahlircviftted  to  tattoo. — "Tliis  word  Tftpheu,  or  Toptt 
is  High  tind  Jxyvf  Dutch,  and  eigiiifies.  '  No  more  drink  to  be  tapp 
or  sold.'  Ten  o'clock  at  night  is  a  proper  time  for  it,"  (Pi 
Annnta,  xxi.  302.) 

(')  A  parley. 
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latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Sir  James 
Turner  denies  altogether  their  existence  "here  at 
home."  "  There  is/'  says  he,  "  another  inconsiderable 
staff  officer  in  most  armies,  yet  necessary  enough  in 
all  regiments  of  foot,  and  that  is  the  drummer-major ; 
the  French  call  him  colonel  drummer.  In  some 
places  he  gets  a  third  more  pay  than  other  drummers, 
but  here  at  home  we  acknowledge  no  such  creature." 
{Palla^t  Jrmata.) 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  drum-major  is  men- 
tioned by  Ward(*)  and  Venn,(-)  and  his  duties 
defined ;  possibly  some  regiments  which  had  served 
abroad  might  have  adopted  the  appointment. (^)  In 
the  pay  of  a  regiment  of  foot  in  the  Parliament's 
army,  printed  in  Mam  his  Triumph,  lOGl,  ''  1  drum- 
major  in  the  colonel's  compy."  receives  Is.  Gd.  per 
diem. 

The  fife  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  The  Fife. 
Swiss.  Mersenne,  a  learned  French  philosopher,  who 
wrote  Harmonie  UniverseUe  in  1636,  calls  it  *' fiiia 
Helvetica''  Sir  James  Turner  calls  it  the  ''Jllamaine 
whittle.*'  In  an  ordonnance  of  Francis  I.  of  France, 
in  1534,  each  band  of  1,000  men  was  to  have  four 
tabourins  and  two  fifes  ;(*)  and  therefore,  according  to 


(0  Arwrnaifovnitm*  of  War. 

(*)  MUitafy  and  Maritime.  DUciplin*,  p.  193. 

O  Up  to  tho  lime  of  William  UI.  cfirporal  paniflhrncnts 
ez«cat«d  by  ibu  provoat-martial  and  his  deputies;  aller  that  thvy 
wore  corned  iuto  offbcrt  hy  tho  driunmcrfi.  What  sounds  liko  a 
corioos  instructioQ  appettra  on  the  rocorda  of  tho  Coldstruaui  Ouarda, 
**  Tho  Drum-major  to  bo  answerablft  that  no  cat  haa  more  than  niuo 
tailt).*'     (Uackinuou,  p.  2(lQ.) 

(*)    Memoires  tU  Du  BeUny,  lib.  iv.— Affltce  Fran^.,  ii.  333, 
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precedent,   we   may  infer    that    tliis   instrument 
iutroduced  shortly  afterwards  in  the  English  service. 
In  the  muster  of  the  citizens  of  London,  31st  Henry 
VIU.  (1540),  we  find  "droumes  and  fiyffers."     In^ 
the  engraving  from  the  Cowdniy  picture  (Soc.  Ant.)  V 
of  the  Encampment  at  Portsmouth  in  1548»  a  fifer 
and  a  drummer  are  seen  marching  at  the  kead   of  a^fl 
detachment.     One  of  the  drums  has  the  royal  arms 
painted  on  it.      In   the   list   of  tlie   English    army 
employed  at  St.  Quintin's,  a  trumpet  was  appointed  to 
each  cavalry  troop  of  100  men,  and  a  drum  and  fife 
to  each   company  of  foot  of  like  number.     Besides 
these,  as  has  already  heen  shown,  a  drum  and  fife 
made  part  of  the  suite  or  retinue  of  the  great  officers.  U 

Shakespeare  speaks  of  the  "  vile  squcaUng  of  the 
wry-neck'd  fife"  {Merchant  of  Fenice,  ii.  5),  but  this, 
per  f^yncopVy  refers  to  the  musician,  and  not  to  the 
instrument.  Bamaby  Rich,  \n}x\s  Aphorisms,  a.d.  1618,  f 
observes  that  "  a  fife  is  a  wry-neckt  mtmcian,  for  he 
always  looks  away  from  his  instrument."  ^ 

The  selected  companies  of  the  City  of  London,  in 
1585,  were  to  be  provided  with  "armour,  ensigns, 
drums,  fifcSy  and  other  furniture  for  the  warres," 
(Stowe.  Chron.,  p.  702.) 

Markham  devotes  the  5th  Epistle  of  his  2nd  Decade 
entirely  to  an  account  of  the  uses  of  "  Drummes  and 
Phiplies."(^)  In  a  brochure  by  J.  B.,  entitled  Marn  his 
Triumph,  or  the  Description  of  an  Eaercise  performed 
(he  o'viii,  of  October,  1638,  in  Merchant-Taifhrs  Hail, 
by  certain  Gentlemen  of  the  Artillery  Garden,  London^ 
(*)  Five  Dtcadea  of  Warre. 
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the  notes  of  tunes  for  the  phife  and  drum  are  given  : 
"The  Posture  Tune,"  "the  Falling-off  Tune/'  and 
"  the  Almain  Tune  for  the  Motion8."(*)  In  the 
Soiddiers  Accidence^  a,d.  1643,  he  says.  "The  phipher 
(if  there  be  more  than  one),  the  eldest  shall  march 
with  the  eldest  dnirame."  (p.  13.) 

In  Sandford's  Coronation  Procession  of  James  II., 
the  fifer  is  seen  marching  in  front  of  the  drums  of 
the  Guards. 

After  this  date,  the  fife  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
disfavour  as  a  military  instrument,  and  even  to  have 
been  discarded  from  our  armies.  Sir  James  Turner 
observes,  "  With  us  any  captain  may  keep  a  piper  in 
his  company,  and  maintain  him  too,  for  no  pay  is 
allowed  him — perhaps  just  as  much  as  he  deserveth." 

Grose  (ii.  43)  asserts  that  the  fife  was  restored  to 
the  army  about  the  year  1745  by  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, who  re-introduced  it  first  in  the  Guards ;(') 
"  it  was  not,  however,  adopted,"  says  he,  "  in  the 
marching  regiments  till  the  year  1747.  The  first 
regiment  that  had  it  was  the  llith,  then  called  Green 
Howards,  in  which  I  had  the  honour  to  serve ;  and 
well  remember  a  Hanoverian  youth,  an  excellent  fifer, 
being  given  by  his  colonel  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Williams,  then  commanding  that  regiment  at  Bois  le 
Dae,  in  Dutch  Flanders." 

0)  Bound  up  in  6.  Mns,  with  BarifTc's  MO\tar%f  Dt^ciplit^. 

(•)  "Ono  morning,  when  a  fifer  and  dmmmer  were  row-de- 
dowing  to  a  newly-married  couple,  at  the  S  tin -and- Horse- Bhoe,  at 
the  opp08itc  house  to  Nollekena's,  Mrs.  Nnllckcns  observed  that  her 
father.  Mr.  Welch,  used  to  say,  that  fijlng  boys  were  first  introduced 
by  the  Dak©  of  Cnmberland."  {Nolleki-ns  and  kU  TlmtM,  by  J.  T. 
Smith,  L  342.) 
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Fifes  were  probably  restored  to  military 


so  easy  to  determine. 


were 
the  year  indicated.     Whether 
land  had  the  merit  of  it,  is  no 
It  does  not  appear  in   his  general  orders,(*)  though^ 
frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  drum.     Fifers  do  not 
api)ear  in  the  pay-lists  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  iu^ 
Mackinnon's  lliaiory,  till   1797.  when  two  fifers 
charged  in  the  company  of  Grenadiers. 

"With  respect  to  the  assertion  that  the  19th 
tlie  first  regiment  of  the  Line  to  organise  a  corps 
fifers,  we  cannot  discredit  it,  unless  we  believe  that 
Grose  wilfully  perverted  a  fact  that  must  have  beea^ 
patent    to   his    personal     knowledge.      A    claim   o^| 
priority  in  this  little  particular  has  been  set  np  for 
the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery,  on  the  strength  offl 
a  manuscript  written  by  Colonel  Forbes  Macbean,  of 
that   arm,   who  states   that    *'  the   first  fifers   in    the  h 
British  service  were  established  in  the  Royal  Regi- " 
ment  of  Artillery,  at  the  end  of  the  war  (1748),  being 
taught  by  John  Ulricli,  a  Hanoverian  fifer,  brought  J 
from  Flanders  by  Colonel  Belford,  when  the   allied 
army  separated."  (*-)  H 

As  a  cori'oboration  of  Grose's  accuracy  on  this 
pointy  it  may  be  stated  that  as  Lieut.-Colonel  Wil- 
liams,  of  the  19th,  according  to  Cannon's  Becords^ 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Val.  in  July  of  that  year 
(1747),  the  Hanoverian  youth  must  therefore   have 

(*)  printed  at  tho  end  of  liis  Memoira,  in  Stzne's  Militanj  Guide 
8vo.     (United  Service  Library.) 

(')  Memoirt  of  the  Ii<jyal  ReijimeiU  of  Ariillery. — Tho  batcalioui 
guna  of  tho  lf»th  Regiment  were  commanded  by  Hocbean,  theaj 
Lieutenant,  at  iioecuur,  80th  Sept,  1740. 
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been  given   to   tUe   19th   before   ''the  allied  anny 
separated." 

After  the  Restoration,  another  instrument  appears  H»uti>oy. 
witli  the  drum — the  hautboy.     It  was  used  in  the 
infantry  and  dm^ons.  and  the  Horse  Grenadier  Guards 
(a  corps  which  served  on  foot,  as  well  as  on  burse). 

Tlie  hautbois  (o6oe,  Itiil.  and  Span.)  seems  to  have 
been  a  Frencli  invention.  According  to  Mersenne, 
there  were  two  kinds  of  hautbois  used  in  France — 
those  called  of  Poitou,  which  were  on  a  bass  key  ;  and 
the  hautbois  proper,  on  a  treble.  The  latter  re- 
sembled a  large  Hute,  except  that  it  had  a  mouthpiece. 
According  to  the  illustrations  of  this  instrument  given 
in  the  above-named  work  (p.  295),  it  appears  to  have 
been  like  a  large  flageolet  or  clarionet.  Moreover, 
the  author  states  that  the  hautbois  gives  a  sound 
louder  than  all  the  other  instruments,  except  the 
trumpet  (p.  303),  and,  consequently,  was  well 
adapted  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  drum,  and  for 
military  purposes,  which  an  instrument  shaped  like 
the  modern  oboe,  with  its  deep  bass  tones,  could  never 
have  been. 

While  on  the  subject  of  military  music,  it  will 
not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a  description  of  a 
regimental  band  oi'  the  last  centmy.  It  is  contained 
in  an  extract  of  a  letter  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  J. 
Mattham,  innkeeper,  of  Lavenham,  Suffolk  : — 

"  We  have  had  four  companies  (?)  of  the  West 
Middlesex  Militia  quartered  upon  us  for  three  days, 
consisting  of  three  officers  and  forty-nine  men,  who 
had   the   best  band  I  ever  heard, — 'tis   worth   men- 
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tioning  to  those  who  are  lovers  of  superior   rtr 
It  consisted  of  five  clarionets,  two  French  horns, 
bugle-hora,    one    trumpet,    two   bassoons,    one 
drum,  two  triangles  (the  latter  played  by  boys  about 
nine  years  old),  two  tambourines  (the  performers  mu- 
lattoeH),  and  the  clash-pans  by  a  real  blackamoor^  a  v< 
active  man,  who  walked  between  the  two  mulal 
whivh  had  a  very  ff rand  appnafance  indeed.'* 

In    the    Ahndffment  of  the  Eiigliah   Military  Diit- 
cipline,  1GS6,  **the  Hoboys  are  to  be  on  the  right  of 
the    drums."      In    1715,  "the   drummer's   suit   and 
surtout  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  amounted  to  £54 
each,  and  a  Hautbois*  suit  to  £39  6s.  8d.     In  173 
an  allowance  of  £172   4s.   Od.  per  an.,  for  the  si 
clothing  of  the  hautbois  and  dnunraers,  was  added  to 
the   estimates   on   account   of  that   regimeiit,  whicU^ 
allowance,   curiously,    still   continues."     (Mackinn* 
Jpp.,  p.  330.) 

Hautbois  appear    to  have    been    retained    in 
Guards  longer  than  in  other  cor])s.     About  the  y\ 
1759,  according   to   Grose,    the  dragoons  exchan] 
them  for  trumpets.      The   bugle  became   genei 
adopted  by  Light  Infantry  since  its  formation  in  16! 

A    hautbois    is    seen    in    Hogarth's    "  Enraged 
Musician." 
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CHAPTER    IX 


PAT   or   TROOPS. 


We  have  but  little  information  in  the  early  periods  of 
English  history  respecting  that  important  element  in 
the  organisation  of  armies — ^the  pay  of  the  troops. 
We  know  that  mercenaries,  native  or  foreign,  were 
constantly  kept  on  foot,  and  that  the  feudal  troops, 
if  retained  in  the  field  beyond  their  forty  days'  com- 
pulsory service,  were  then  at  the  charge  of  the  King, 
but  the  contemporary  writers  have  seldom  particu- 
larised the  items  of  military  pay ;  a  circumstance  to 
be  regretted,  as  they  would  have  thrown  much  addi- 
tional light  on  the  usages  of  past  times,  and  materially 
have  sissisted  us  in  forming  a  comparison  between 
ancient  and  modern  rates  of  subsistence.  Even  where 
we  do  attain  to  figures,  it  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able difficulty  to  determine  the  amount  which  a 
sum  of  money  at  any  remote  period  represents  at 
present  value.  Two  difficulties  immediately  oflbr 
themselves : — 

1.  Variation  in  coinage,  for  although,  since  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  proportion  between 
the  pound,  the  shilling,  and  the  penny  seems  to  have 
been  uniformly  the  same  as  the  present,  yet  the  same 
names  do  by  no  means  correspond  with  the  same 
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ijuantity  of  precious  metal,  and  therefore  the  nominal 
shilling;  of  one  period  does  not  represent  in  value  the 
nominal  shilling  of  another. 

2.  The  commercial  value  of  silver,(')  dependent  o 
the  amount  of  specie  in  circulation,  in  proportion  to| 
the  ahundiince  of  commodities  whereby  the  purchasin 
power  of  money  is  regulated. 

Deamess  and  cheapness  are,  of  course,  mere  rela- 
tive terms  ;  when  money  is  plentiful  with  reference 
to  commodities  and  labour,  they  are  said  to  be  dear, 
and  vice  versa. 

In  addition,  the  change  of  manners  must  be  taken 
into  consideration;  the  progress  of  civilisation  having 
converted  what  were  once  considered  luxuries  into 
necessaries,  and  created  wants  which  formerly  were 
unknown. 

Henry  II.,  in  1159,  raised  £180,000  in  scutages 
for  his  expedition  to  Toulouse.(^)  Upon  this  cir- 
cumstimce  Hume  makes  the  following  remark : 
*'  Tlie  sum  scarcely  appears  credible,  as  it  would 
amount  to  much  above  the  rent  of  the  whole  land. 
Gervase  is  indeed  a  cotemporary  author;  but  Church- 
men are  often  guilty  of  strange  mistakes  of  this 
nature,  and  are  commonly  but  little  acquainted 
with    the    public   revenue.     This  sum  would  make 
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(*)  The  earliest  English  gold  coin  in  the  British  Musenin  is  of 
the  rcigu  of  Henry  III.  A  Jloren,  80  called  becnuse  first  coined  by 
the  Florcutinca,  was  issued  by  £dward  III.,  in  1337,  at  the  value 
ot*  fis. 

(')  Hoc  uiino  (1159)  rex  scutogium  do  Anglia  occepit,  cojas 
snmma  fuit  ceutum  miUia  et  quater  yiginti  miilia  librzirura  argenti.** 
(Gor\'ase  of  Canterbury.) 
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£540,000  of  our  present  money."     {Hisi.  of  Eat^hmd, 
u.  P.,  vol.  i.) 

Now  hear  Lyttelton  on  the  subject :  "  The  scu- 
tage  levitnl  in  Euglaud  for  the  war  of  Toulouse  was 
£180.000,  which,  computing  the  quantity  of  silver 
contained  in  these  pounds,  and  the  value  thereof  in 
those  days  compared  with  the  present,  is  equal  to 
two  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling." 
{JikL,  Heiirtj  IL,  vol.  ii..  p.  101.) 

Hume  multiplies  the  sum  by  3,  which  is  about 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  metal  at  the  time  he 
wrote.  The  pound  troy,  or  the  12  oz.  of  metal  of 
which  English  silver  coins  are  made,  contains  11  oz. 
2  dwts.  of  pure  silver,  and  IS  dwts.  alloy.  According 
to  Folkes's  Table  of  English  Silver  Coins,  the  value 
of  this  £1  in  money,  in  1790.  was  £2  18s.  IJd.  But 
Hume  makes  no  allowance  for  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  at  that  date,  and  according  to  all  one  can 
gather,  commodities  were  then  ten  or  twelve  times 
cheaper  tluin  they  are  at  present.  Lord  Lj'ttelton 
miJtipli*^  by  15,  in  which  we  may  presume  he  in- 
tended to  include  the  diflerence  in  the  price  of  silver 
and  the  altered  value  of  commodities. 

Assuming  15  to  be  a  fair  multiple  for  comparative 
calculation,  we  cannot  help  being  staggered  by  such 
a  statement  as  the  following : — Fitzstephen  (a  contem- 
porary historian)  says  *'  that  a  dish  of  eels  served  up 
for  Lecket  8  table  cost  five  j>ounds  sterling  {centtnti 
Mo/t'dis  8terU?i</orum  trnpium)."  He  adds  that  **  it  was 
the  talk  of  all  the  country."  And  no  wonder,  for 
multiplying  the  cost  price  by  15,  wnll  make  the  dish 
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of  eelfi  amount  to  £75  of  present  money!  We  mast 
agree  with  Lord  Lj-ttelton,  that  "  such  a  price  exoeedK 
all  belief/'(^)  and  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Mr.  ilacpherson,  that  *'  the  arithmetical  statements 
of  the  best  historians  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  seldom 
correct,  owing  partly  to  their  neglect  of  exaniiiiation. 
and  partly  to  blunders  of  transcribers."(^) 

Thomas  k  Beeket,  with  a  view  of  assisting  Kong 
Henry  in  1 151),  is  said  to  have  carried  over  to  France 
700  knights,  all  of  his  own  household,  and  to  have 
given  each  one  three  shillings  a  day  for  the  keep  of 
their  horses  and  esquires.  The  knights  dined  at  the 
Chancellors  table. (^)  Making  use  of  the  multiple 
15,  the  product  is  £2  5s.  of  modem  money.  This 
gives  us  a  strong  idea  of  the  monopoly  of  wealth  in 
those  days.  In  addition  to  these,  he  hired,  at  his 
own  charges,  1,200  knights  and  4,000  stipendiaries  to 
serve  under  him  for  forty  days. 

In  1205,  under  King  John,  each  knight  was  to 
receive  two  shillings  a  day.(*)  As  an  assistance  in 
forming  a  comparative  estimate,  the  average  price 
of  wheat  in  this  year  was  15s.  5d.  per  quarter  of 
money  of  that  time,  according  to  Bishop  Fleet- 
wood's tables. {^) 

In  a  curious  document  entitled  "  The  Roll  of 
Expenses  of  King  Edward  at  Rhuddlan  Castle,  in 
Wales,'*  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  year  of  his  reign, 

(')  Note  to  Lytteltou,  Henry  U.,  p.  10. 

{^)  AnnaU  of  Comm^rfet  i.  4*23. 

(»)  Vita  8.  T..  by  FitzBtephen.— GUes*  edit.  Paha  Eccle$ict. 

{*)  Boi.  Pat,  55. 

(*)  Chronicon  Prseiontm. 
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A.D.  1281-2,  we  obtain  more  ample  details  of  military 
pay.     It  is  printed  in  the  Archwoloyia,  vol.  xvi. : — 


A  knight  rocciTed  .    .    . 

12  pence  a  day 

An«aquire 

.      12        ., 

A  oonstable  of  cavalry 

.      12        .. 

„           of  foot     .     . 

.        6       ., 

A  captain  of  twenty    .    . 

*        .. 

A  croesbownuui      .     .     . 

4d.  and  2d. 

An  archer 

.        2d. 

We  cannot,  however,  form  a  just  estunate  of  the 
status  of  the  soldier,  unless  we  ascertain  how  other 
employments  were  paid.  The  above-quoted  document 
supplies  several  items  of  civil  labour.  Master- 
carpenters  received  12d.  per  diem;  their  constables, 
8d.  ;  overseers  of  twenty  carpenters,  6d. ;  ordinary 
carpenters,  4d.;  master  masons,  6d.;  ordinary  masons, 
4d.  and  3d.;  mowers,  Ijd. ;  spreaders  of  hay,  l^d. 
and  2d.  By  this  table  we  perceive  that  the  lowest 
grade  of  foot-soldier  was  on  a  par  with  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  a  petty  officer  with  an  ordinary 
carpenter,  and  the  esquire  and  knight  no  better  oiT 
than  the  skilled  mechanic.  These  rates  included  the 
subsistence  of  the  individuals,  with  the  probable 
exception  of  the  knights,  and  perhaps  the  esquires, 
whose  table  was  generally  found  at  the  expense  of  the 
King. 

Now  as  to  commodities.  The  average  of  wheat 
may  be  taken  at  12s.  a  quarter,  or  Is.  6d.  a  bushel. 
The  labourer,  therefore,  at  l|d.  a  day,  or  9d.  a  week, 
could  buy  half  a  bushel  or  two  pecks  of  wheat  with  a 
week's  wages  ;  the  archer,  at  2d.  a  day,  tliree  pecks. 
At  the  present  time,  we  may  fairly  take  the  average 
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wages  of  an  agricultural  labourer  at  12s.  a  week,  and 
the  price  of  wheat  at  56s.  a  quarter,  or  7s.  a  bushel. 
A  labourer,  therefore,  could  now  buy  more  than  a 
bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat  with  his  week's  wages. 

A  bullock,  we  are  t^ikl,  cost  Ss.  6d.  in  this  year; 
a  hog,  2s.  fid. ;  a  pig,  6d. ;  a  goose,  3^d. ;  a  sheep, 
Is.(^)  These  prices  may  aflbrd  some  collateral  assist- 
ance, but  as  the  weight  of  these  commodities  is  not 
given,  we  can  form  no  just  estimate  of  their  approxi- 
mate value. 

In  the  Wardrobe  Account  of  the  same  reign,  28th 
Edward  I.,  a.d.  1300,  published  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  we  obtain  important  information  respect- 
ing the  military  establishment.  The  department  of 
the  wardi'obe  was  very  extensive  in  those  days.  It 
comprised  the  payment  of  the  military  and  naval 
expenses,  as  well  as  the  ci\nl  and  domestic. 

It  appears  that  the  rates  of  pay  of  the  stipendiary 
cavalry  did  not  commence  till  after  the  muster  and 
appreciation  of  their  horses — "  quo  die  equi  sui  fuerunt 
appreciati" — marching  allowances  (afterwards  termed 
conduct  or  prest-money),  doubtless,  being  granted 
until  they  joined  the  rendezvous.  The  pay  of  the 
feudal  troops  woiild  commence  at  the  same  rates  on 
the  expiration  of  their  compulsory  service. 

The  pay  of  a  banneret  was  3s.  a  day,  with  baucke 
a  court,  i.e.,  the  King  feeding  him.  Board  wages 
were  subsequently  given  in  lieu,  according  to  a 
statute  or  ordinance,  made  at  St.  Albans,  for  regu- 


(*)  Eden's  State  nf  the  Poor,  toI.  iii 
ifau»£«il,  pp.  180-9. 


App.,  p.  xi. ;  and  CaUum's 
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regulating  the  household,  that  a  table  should  not  be 
kept  during  the  absence  of  the  King.(*) 

The  daily  pay  of  a  knight  was  2s.,  and  the 
esquire  {dcuii/er)  Is.  By  the  27th  Edward  I.  they 
were  required  to  provide  barded  horses  {ei  ivau,r 
cocerfs) ;  those  who  had  them  not,  or  failed  to  have 
them  appreciated,  were  mulcted  of  a  portion  of  their 
pay.  An  instance  occurs  of  an  esquire,  who  instead  of 
12d.  received  only  8d.  per  diem,  until  he  had  con- 
formed to  the  requirement.  (^) 

Hobilars,  or  light  horsemen,  mounted  on  AoSint  or 
hobbies,  had  6d,  per  diem. 

Constables  received  Is.  a  day.  This  appellation 
was  given  to  those  officers  whether  of  foot  or  cavalry, 
and  they  were  eqa&Uy  expected  to  be  mounted  on 
barded  horses ;  and  we  find  that  such  as  were  not, 
received  only  6d,  per  diem.  (')  Each  constable  was 
allowed  Is.  a  day,  with  a  horse  6d.  extra;  each 
vinienariuH  4d.,  and  each  other  foot  soldier  2d.  while 
on  their  march  {veniendo)  to  the  rendezvous,  and  the 
constables  had  the  same  allowance  for  return. 


(*)  "DRo  Willmo  de  Cantilnpo  baneretto,  qui  solebat  coiuedere 
in  aala  RogU  ant«  statatum  factum  apud  Sanctuni  Albauum  de  aula 
non  U*nendA»  et  aon  comedenti  amplius  scd  pcrcipicnti  rorta  vad*, 
vidclt.  per  diem  6«. — pro  so  et  milite  suo  per  st&tutuiu  predtctam, 
pro  b^iaamodi  Tadiii*,  a  27  die  Jonii,  quo  die  vonit  primo  ad  curiam 
poBt  aiatatnm  predictam,  mquo  Becandum  diem  Julii,  utroque  com- 
puCato.  per  6  diet*,  per  quoti  fuit  in  cur*  et  extra  rotulum  hospicii, 
per  compotam  factum  cum  Domino  Rl6o  do  KeWU,  militi  euo,  apud 
Drumbou."     [JAh,  Quoiid.,  p.  200.) 

{*}  "Johaxmi  de  Olothale,  percipient*  per  diem,  8d. — qoia  mne 
equo  appreciato.  pro  radiis  sais. — Eidem,  pro  radiia  suia  a  34  die 
Dec«mbr',  quo  die  equui  suiu  fuit  appreciat',  percipient*, per  diem 
12d."    (p.  211.) 

(•)  p.  14^. 
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A  master-engineer  received  9d.  per  diem.  Some 
of  the  engineers  were  monks.  (^)  A  master-car- 
penter, Od. 

Two  hundred  ditchers,  of  whom  ten  were  vintenars. 
were  eraploja^d   under  a  master.     The  master  at  Gd. 
per  diem,  the  vintenars  at  4d.,  and  the  private  ditchers 
at  2d.     A  number  of  women  were  also  employed  to 
assist   these   ditchers,   at  three   halfpence   per    diem  ■ 
each.      A  bounty  was   distributed   among    the    said  ~ 
ditchers  by  the  King,  over  and  above  their  wages ;  ^ 
as  also  5s.  to  the  masons,     (pp.  208-9.)  " 

Tlie  price  of  wheat  varied  so  greatly  in  the 
different  counties  in  this  year  (1300)  that  no  calcula- 
tion can  be  based  upon  it.  (^)     Carcases  of  oxen  are 


(')  *'  Fratri  Roberti  de  Ulmo,  mogro  iiigeniatori,"  A'C  (p.  257.) 
(*)  According  to  Bishop  Fleetwood  (Chronicon  Precio»iim)t  w|ie»t 
varied  from  £6  8a.  in  1270  to  Is.  in  1288.— See  al.*w>  Knighton, 
col.  2,468. — Thofle  difleroucos  ore  ascribed  to  the  iuclemeucies  of 
seasons.  It  would  be  interesting  to  be  informed  what  w«e  con- 
sidered a  fair  average  crop.  Sir  John  Cnllum,  who  wrote  in 
1784,  supposes  it  to  have  been  12  bushels  per  acre.  [Iflat.  and 
Auiiq.  of  Jlawstcd-,  Sujfolkt  p.  181.)  Upon  this,  Sir  F.  Eden  remarks. 
"  How  inferior  and  contemptible  is  stich  a  produce  in  comparison 
with  a  modern  rro]).  on  drilled  land,  of  42  bushels  an  acre!" 
(i.  18.) — In  1574.  20  buslielu  of  wheat  an  acre  were  estoemed  a  fair 
average  crop.  (Harrison,  Vescrip,  of  Britain,  p.  110.)— It  would  be 
bad  land  and  bad  fanning  tbut  did  not  produce  the  double  in  this 
our  dtt}'. — H'CulIoch  records  "2  quart<>r8  5  bushels  as  the  arerage 
produce  of  grain  crops  in  England;  and  in  Scjotland.  with  a  mach 
inferior  climate  and  soil,  3  qnarters.'* — Succeeding  generations  may 
probably  look  upon  that  as  oontcmptiblo.  The  ignorance  of  agri- 
culture was  of  course  the  reason  why  wheat  was  always  much  dearer 
in  pro]>ortion  to  other  aliments,  according  to  their  present  rates. 
Notwithstanding  the  occasional  high  price  of  wheat,  it  was  bo  little 
remunerative  to  the  grower,  that  agriculture  was  almost  deserted  for 
grazing,  although  butchers*  meat  was  at  a  very  low  price;  bo  that 
there  was  constant  occasion  for  statntos  to  restrain  grazing  and  to 
promote   agriculture,  but  no  ofTectnal   remedy   was   found   uutil   a 
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returned  in  this  *'  Account"  at  os.  to  Os.  5d.  Fat 
hogs  {baconcs)  at  28.  2d.  to  4s.  5d-  Beasts  {Juvenci  ei 
bovicuii),  6s.  8d.  a  head. 

The  £1,  according  to  Eden's  "Conversion  Table," 
was  worth  £2  17s.  5d.  of  modem  money;  and  Fleet- 
wood calculates  that  the  shilling,  in  the  year  1300, 
would  buy  fifteen  times  as  much  of  the  same  article 
as  it  would  in  the  year  1700,  '"The  fluctuations  of 
price  have  been  so  great  of  late  years,"  as  observes 
Mr.  Hallam,  that  it  is  abnost  as  difficult  to  deter- 
mine one  side  of  the  equation  as  the  other;  but 
taking  all  things  into  consideration,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  any  given  sum  under  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I. 
was  equivalent  in  general  command  over  commtKlities 
to  about  twenty-four  or  tweutj'-live  times  their  nomi* 
nal  value  at  present  (') 

From  an  entry  in  the  Wardrobe  Account  of 
Edward  II.,  it  appears  that  the  pay  was  stopped 
when  the  officers  or  men  were  absent  from  their 
duty.  (2) 

In  the  important  reign  of  Edward  III.,  we  obtain 
the  items  of  military  pay  of  all  ranks  of  the  army 
in  Normandy  and  before  Calais,  from  an  ancient  MS. 
before  quoted : — 


bounty  was  pUcod  on  the  cxportfttion  of  wheAt.  Che  immediate  effect 
of  which  WM  U)  bring  more  land  into  cuUiration.  "Djo  commodities 
which  hare  risen  most  in  price  since  then  are  butchers*  and  pork 
meat,  poultry,  and  fish. 

(')  MiddU  AQe$,  ii.,  chap,  ix^  pt-  ii. 

(')  '*  To  Sir  Robert  de  Hastang,  banneret,  for  his  waj^es,  and  thoee 
of  hia  men-at-arms,  reoeiring  himself  -iii^  onrh  knight  28.,  each 
esquire  1«.  a  day,  except  when  absent  within  tfao  said  time." 
[ArcluBoUt  xxri.  325.) 
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StAtaU  of 
X^bour«n. 


Edward  tho  Blaolc  PrincG  had  ...  10 

The  Bishop  of  Duriiam 0    6 

Earls 0     6 

B&ronH  and  banncreta 0 

Esquires,  constables,  centenaries      .  0 

Yintcnars  and  mounted  archers        .  0 

Fnot  arcbors 0 

Welsh  foot 0 

12d.,  lOd..  6d.. 
and  3d. 


Artificers,  some 


••} 


d. 

0  per  diem. 

8  » 

0  » 

0  ■„ 

6  „ 

3  „ 
2 


Labour,  after  all,  is  the  real  measure  of  1 
exchangeable  value  of  commodities.  Q)  The  gt 
wars  of  Edward  III.,  and  especially  the  pestile(| 
which  raged  in  1349,  hjid  a  great  effect  in  raid 
prices  in  the  labour  market.  The  Parliament  \ 
tempted  the  impracticable  scheme  of  reducing  j 
price  of  labour  and  poultry  !  (-)  J 

The  Statute  of  Labourers  had  been  enacted  in  13J 
It  recited,  "  That  whereas  a  great  part  of  the  pec^ 
and  especially  of  workmen  and  servants,  lately  t 
died  of  the  pestilence,  many  seeing  the  necessity 
masters  and  great  scarcity  of  servants,  will  not  sd 
unless  they  receive  excessive  wages."  It  was  therefl 
ordered  that  "  every  able-bodied  person,  under  sit 
years  of  age,  not  having  sufficient  to  live  upon,  bei 
required,  shall  be  bound  to  serve  him  that  doth  I 
quire  him,  or  else  shall  be  committed  to  gaol  till 
finds  security  to  serve.  If  any  artificer  take  ml 
wages  than  were  wont  to  be  paid,  he  shall  be 


(»)  Smith's  Wealth  o/NoHont,  i,  48. 

(')  ••  Item,  from  the  great  dearth  that  is,  in  many  places  ol 
Realm,  of  poultry,  it  ia  ordered  that  the  price  of  a  young  capon 
not  pass  iijij.,  and  of  an  old  itijJ.,  of  a  hen  iid.j  of  &  pullet  jd,, 
gooso  iiyi."    (37  Edw.  lU.,  13t>3^.) 
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luitted  to  gaol."  By  the  34th  Edward  III.,  it  was 
enacted,  "  tliat  if  any  labourer  or  servant  flee  to  any 
town,  the  chief  officer  shall  deliver  him  up ;  and  if  they 
depart  to  another  county,  they  shall  be  burnt  in  the 
forehead  with  the  letter  F  *'  (probably  for  Fuffitwus), 
Agricultural  and  other  servants  were  to  be  content 
with  such  wages  as  they  received  in  the  20th  year  of 
the  King's  reign,  and  two  or  three  years  before ;  and 
that  in  districts  where  they  had  severally  been  paid  in 
wheat,  they  should  receive  wheat  or  money,  at  the 
rate  of  lOd.  a  bushel,  at  the  option  of  their  employers  : 
they  were  to  be  hired  for  a  year,  and  other  accustomed 
periods,  and  not  by  the  day.  That  none  pay  in  the 
time  of  Barcling,(')  or  bay-making,  but  a  penny  a  day ; 
and  a  mower  of  meadows,  for  the  acre,  five  pence,  or 
by  the  day,  5d. ;  and  reapers  of  com,  during  the  first 
week  of  August,  2d.  a  day,  and  from  that  time,  till  the 
end  of  the  month,  3d.  a  day,  without  meat  or  drink. 
Labourers  were  to  be  sworn,  twice  a  year,  to  observe 
these  regulations ;  and  offenders  were  punishable  with 
three  or  more  days'  imprisonment  in  the  stocks.(-) 
The  wages  of  artificers  were  likewise  settled  in  the 
following  proportions : — 

A  master  carpenter  by  the  day  .     .  3d.     \ 

A  Duuter  frcc-mofion 4d.     J    From  Easter 

Other  carpenters 2d.     >  to  Michaelmas 

Other  masons 3d.     \     without  diet. 

Their  saiTBnt 8  and  others    .    .  l^d.  / 

The  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  from  this  is,  that 
the  humblest  English  soldier  was  paid  as  well  as  a 

(*)  From  the  French  •anler,  to  weed. 
(»)  25  Kdw.  UI..  Stat.  2,  cc.  1  and  2. 
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skilled  mechanic,  and  that  the  wages  of  tlie  labc 
were  not  so  good  as  those  of  the  present  day. 
Hallam.  however,  writes :    "  There    is   one    very 
pleasing  remark  which  every  one  who  attends  td 
subject  of  prices  will   be  induced  to  make,  tliatl 
lal)ouring  classes,  especially  those  engaged    in    | 
culture,  were  better  provided  with  the  means  of 
sistence  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  or  of  Henr}*" 
than  they  are  at  present."(*)     In  the  fourteentk 
tury,  Sir  John  Cullum  observes,  **  a  harvest  man 
fourpence  a  day,  which  enabled  him  in  a  week  to 
a  counib  of  wheat ;   but  to  buy  a  coomb  of  vrhel 
mau  must  now  (17S4)  work  ten  or  twelve  days/' 

But  with  2s.  a  week,  and  wheat  at  lOd.  a  b 
as  regulated  in  the  Statute  of  Labourers,  he 
only  buy  2^  bushels.  The  labourer,  at  lOd.  a 
had  one  bushel,  whereas  the  labourer  of  the  pr< 
time,  at  Is.  6d.  a  day,  and  wheat  at  7s.  a  b 
would  earn  more  than  the  cost  of  a  bushel  in 
days'  work.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
the  farm  labourer  generally  lived  under  the  same 
as  his  employer,  and,  we  have  reason  to  believ 
ceived  other  advantages  in  addition  to  his  >vage3 

The   shillings    of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
three  times  the  weight  they  are  now,  and  yet  a  mo^ 
shilling  would  at  that  time  have  bought  about 
times  as  much  as   it  will  at  present ;  consequ 
a    shilling    of   the    coinage    of    Henry    III.    w 
produce  fifteen  times  as  much  as  one  of  William 
Silver  was  then  20d.  per  oz.     Twelve  oz.,  or  a  p 
(')  UiddU  Ages,  ii.,  ch.  is.,  pt.  ii.        {')  Hist.  o/Hoicated,  p 
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of  silver,  constituted  a  pound  sterling.  A  pound  of 
silver  in  weight  now  makes  three  pt^unds  sterling ; 
and  consequently,  as  every  shilling  of  that  time  was  in 
weight  the  twentieth  part  of  a  pound,  it  must  have 
been  equal  in  value  to  three  shillings  of  this. 

Edward  III.  clipped  the  current  coin  of  the  realm, 
so  as  to  contribute  to  his  expenses.  In  the  ISth 
of  his  reign,  he  deducted  4s.  11:J^.,  and  in  the  20th, 
l)}d.  more.  So  that  there  was  taken  from  the  standard 
pound  of  £2  17s.  5d.,  as  settled  in  1300,  no  less 
than  OS,  Dd.(0 

We  learn  fix»m  these  enactments  how  little  liberty 
was  enjoyed  by  the  common  people  in  "  the  good  old 
times"  of  "  Merrie  England."  But  in  the  simple 
mode  of  life  of  those  days,  although  the  people  had 
less  social  latitude,  it  is  a  great  question  whether 
there  did  not  exist  a  greater  amount  of  public  con- 
tentment and  happiness.  Under  an  administration 
less  vigorous  and  popular  than  Edward's,  such  restric- 
tions would  have  produced  tumults  and  revolts. 
Scarcely,  indeed,  was  the  great  monarch  laid  in  his 
grave,  when  the  confirmation  of  the  same  statutes  by 
his  feeble  successor  gave  rise  to  the  memorable  re- 
bellion of  Wat  Tyler.  Decidedly  the  status  of  the 
private  soldier  was  far  preferable  to  that  of  the  day 
labourer.  No  wonder  armies  were  then  so  easily 
recruited,  and  that  Edward,  despite  the  depopulation 
of  the  pestilence,  was  enabled  in  1300  to  carry  over  to 
France  an  array  said  to  amount  to  100,000  men. 

Knighton  states  that  before  the  {>estilence  of  1340, 
(*)  Hairiii  On  Com9»  pt.  ii.  ch.  i. 
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a  chaplain  might  have  been  obtained  for  three  or  four 
marks  a  year,  or  for  two  marks  with  his  board-  Now 
the  coutemporaueous  pay  of  a  foot-archer,  at  three- 
pence a  day,  would  amount  to  nearly  seven  marks 
a  year.  (^) 

In  1395  (19  Richard  11.) ,  the  pound  weight  of 
silver  of  the  old  sterling  was  coined  into  seventy-five 
real  groats,  or  twenty-five  real  shillings,  or  three 
hundred  real  pence,  so  that  the  penny,  half-groat,  and 
groat,  were,  by  that  coinage,  twice  and  two-fifths  the 
weight  and  value  of  our  own  modem  silver  money, 
and  the  nominal  shilling,  in  accounting  (there  being, 
as  yet  no  silver  coin  higher  than  a  groat  or  4d.,  u^| 

fill     r\T»n    liiin^iH^rl    nnA     f*»Ti   VAnrs  nfhi^r    f ntfi    +niTW4>^      i»ag'* 


till  one  hundred  and  ten  years  after  this  time), 
worth  two  times  and  two-fifths  of  our  niodem  real 
shilling,  or  2s.  4fd.  and  one-filth  of  a  farthing,  or 
nearly  2s.  5d.  So  that  when  we  read,  that  at  thia 
time  a  workman  had  two-pence  per  day  for  his  wages, 
he  had  as  much  silver  in  the  said  two-pence  as  is 
contained  in  4|d.  and  one-fifth  of  a  farthing,  or  nearly 
5d. ;  and  when  we  know  that  the  necessaries  of  life, 
as  corn,  meat,  beer,  clothing,  &c.,  were  in  this  year  to 
be  had  (comparing  our  shilling  or  penny  with  theirs) 
at  near  one-fifth  part  of  what  we  pay  in  our  days,  it 
follows  that  the  said  workman's  2d.  per  diem,  could 
then  go  as  far  as  lOd.  in  the  present  time.  (Ander- 
son's Ilisf,  of  Commerce,  i.  391,  a.d.  17S7.) 

It  has  ah'ca<ly  been  shovni  that  the  armies  of  the 

kings  of  England,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  were  made 

up  of  contingents,  brought  into  the  field  by  particular 

(')  Lib.  iv.,  p.  2,599. 
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persons,  who  entered  into  indenture  ^v^th  the  King  to 
serve  in  person  with  a  certain  number  of  followers, 
for  a  fixed  period,  and  on  such  terms  as  were  agreed 
upon. 

The  King  being  present  in  his  "  great  council " 
(probably  the  Parliament),  held  in  April,  1415, 
declared  in  what  manner  the  Lords  and  others  of  his 
retinue  were  to  be  retained  to  serve  hira  for  one  year 
in  his  projected  expedition  to  France,  and  that  they 
should  receive,  ever}'  Duke,  13s.  4d.  a  day;  eveiy 
Earl,  6s.  Sd. ;  every  Baron,  4s. ;  every  Esquire,  Man- 
at-arms,  12d. ;  and  every  archer,  6d.  (')  In  the 
indentures  which  were  subsequently  framed  between 
the  King  and  the  contracting  parties,  in  addition  to 
these  rates  of  pay,  there  was  a  further  advantage  of 
what  was  termed  "  Rcgardum  Consuetum/'  a  bounty 
of  100  marks  per  quarter  for  every  thirty  men-at-arms, 
They  also  contained  provision  respecting  prisoners  of 
war.  If  the  prisoner  was  a  man  of  eminent  dis- 
tinction, he  was  to  be  the  property  of  the  King 
absolutely ;  but  the  ransom  of  prisoners  of  inferior 
note  was  to  be  divided  between  the  King  and  the 
captor.  (-)  There  were  also  indentures  for  prest- 
money,  that  is,  payment  for  a  quarter*^  wages  in 


L 


(')  Rymer,  ix..  p.  223. 

(*)  An  agreement  preferred  in  the  Record  Office  contAxns  a 
somewhmt  suigolftr  proviso: — "  Agreement  by  William  Swynbonme, 
Esquire,  to  eerre  the  King  iu  the  wars  abroad  with  10  meu-at-iiLrms, 
and  20  archcrft,  for  hulf  a  year  at  certain  wages,  and  to  have  all 
priBonerB.  but  kings,  prince*,  and  others;  and  espocially  excepting 
Charles,  Dauphin  of  France,  and  all  who  conHuutod  to  the  miirder  of 
John.  Duke  of  Burgundy.**  Ist  Hay,  9th  Hen.  V.  {Army  and  Xavy 
Aeeotinti,  Trf<i*ury  and  Exehequer^) 
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advance,  on  being  en^^aged  (from  the  French  pre^f, 
paratm).  Moreover,  security  was  givea  by  the  King 
for  the  pa3Tnent  of  the  stipulated  vadia  and  regardttm 
by  the  placing  iu  the  hands  of  the  contractors  articla 
of  plate,  jewellery,  and  even  crowns  and  coronets,  in 
pledge.  The  person  receiving  them  entered  into 
indenture  with  Richard  Courtney,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
Treasurer  of  the  King's  household,  for  their  safe 
custody,  and  the  return  of  them  to  the  royal  trt^asurv. 
when  the  King  had  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  contract.!', 
The  King  covenanted  to  find  transports  going  and 
returning  for  men,  horses,  and  victuals,  at  the  fol- 
lowing rate : — 


50  Horaos  for  a  Duko. 
2t  ,.         an  Earl. 

16  „         a  Banneret. 


6  Horses  for  a  Knight. 
4  „         an  Ksqnirc. 

1  n         an  Archer. 


In  an  indenture  of  Edward  III.,  it   is    specified' 
that  in  default  of  payment  of  wages  or  other  reasoB- 
able  cause,  the  parties  indenting  might  disband  an*! 
go  whither  they  pleased,  without  any  hindrance  from 
the  King  or  his  heirs, (*)    There  are  some  instances 

{^\  At  tho  death  of  iho  King,  many  of  the  jewels  were  in  the 
hands  of  those  wlio  Imd  Lndentod  to  eervc  him.  and  tbey  appUed  to 
Parliamt'ut  to  authorise  them  t<j  set  off  the  thirds  of  tJie  "gains  of 
wiir  '*  duo  from  them  to  the  King,  against  tho  arreurs  of  pay  due  to 
them ;  ftnd  alao  for  permission  to  sell  the  jewels  deposited  in  their 
hands,  paying  the  balance,  if  any,  into  tho  exchequer.  This  was 
granted,  to  take  place  within  half  a  3*^ar,  if  euch  jewels  were  not  the 
jewels  of  tho  Crown.    (Soo  iZo/.  Parl.y  1  Hen.  VI.) 

(*)  "  Les  ditz,  Henri  et  Rauf  (Kovil),  uc  soient  servitz  on  aaeinei 
de  leur  gagoa,   como  dcauB   est   dit,  on   par  autre   cause»  just   ei^ 
reson&ble,  ils  ne  porronl  plus  outre  demorer  por  y  guerroier,  qe  bien  ^| 
luer   lese  d*aler  queu  pai-t  rjui   leur  pIoiTa,  sanz   emposhemcut  da 
nostre  dit  seigneur  lo  Hoi,  ou  de  ses  heirs."    a.d.  1347;  21  Edw.  Ill 
(Rjrmer,  «u&  an.'^ 
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where  Edward  III.  paid  the  wages  in  wool.  Sir 
Michael  Poynings  (a  banneret  who  fought  at  Crecy) 
served  the  King  in  Brittany  with  fifteen  men-at-arms, 
four  knights,  himself  included,  and  twelve  archers, 
having  an  allowance  of  twenty-one  sacks  of  the  King's 
wool  for  his  and  their  wages.(*) 

According  to  the  Conversion  Table  in  Eden's 
HisL  of  the  Poor,  the  £1  of  Henry  V.'s  time  was 
worth  only  £1  ISs.  9d.  of  modem  money.  Provi- 
sions were  scarce ;  wheat,  in  1410,  according  to 
Fleetwood,  was  16s.  the  quarter.  In  1411,  a  bailiff 
for  the  year  had  12d.  a  week,  but  being  fed,  only 
"£l  6s.  yd.  a  year,(^)  which  shows  the  high  price  of 
commodities.  A  smaller  multiple  may  therefore  be 
used  at  this  period,  in  comparing  relative  value. 

An  order  to  tlie  Treasurer  to  pay  the  wages  of  the 
garrison  at  Harfleur  in  1416,  gives  the  following 
items: — 

Em^  porDtom. 

4  Bftrona 4^. 

2  Knighte —  "souldz." 

273  Mcii-at-orms,  ovcsquo  reg&rdfl  (  -..-jj 

simptti i 

900  Archers 6d. 

18  Gunners  with    ? -  -«oulu." 

1  Serjeant  ) 

2  Mastor  BCasona V2d. 

90  Others ^. 

Laboarers M. 

[MS.  Vanat,,  4.601,  art  99.) 

In  an  indenture  made  in  1492  (7th  Henry  VII.), 
George,  Earl  of  Kent,  engages  to  serve  the  King 
abroad  in  such  places  as  he  shall  direct,  for  one  whole 

(*)  Dng<lale*s  Jkironaye,  u.  134.  (^}  Eden.,  iii., 
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year,  from  the  first  day  of  muster,  with  six  men  of 
arms,  himself  reckoned  as  one;  each  man  of  arms 
having  with  him  his  custrill  and  page,  sixteen 
demi-launces,  sixteen  archers  on  horseback,  and 
sixty  archers  on  foot,  all  able  men  fit  for  service, 
properly  horsed,  armed,  garnished,  and  arraied,  ac- 
cording to  their  diflerent  kinds  and  stations,  and 
the  customs  of  war,  or  as  shall  be  approved  of  m 
by  the  King*s  commissioners  deputed  for  taking  n 
the  musters ;  the  whole  to  be  mustered  at  Guild- 
ford, on  the  4th  of  June ;  and  on  their  arrival 
at  Portsmouth,  iv  receive  the  conduct  money,  to 
be  Circulated  at  the  rate  of  6d.  for  every  twenty 
miles  each  soldier  should  march,  to  be  reckoned 
from  his  residence  to  that  place,  each  soldier 
to  swear  to  the  number  of  miles  marched  by  liim. 
And  that  from  the  first  day  the  said  Earl  shall 
arrive  at  Portsmouth,  and  during  the  time  lie  shall 
serve  the  King  in  his  wars,  he  shall  receive  for  every 
man-at-;irms,  garnished  with  his  custrill  and  page. 
Is.  Gd.  by  the  day;  for  every  demi-lance,  Od. ;  and 
for  every  archer,  whether  horse  or  foot,  Gd.  The 
Earl  to  receive  a  mouth*s  pay  in  advance,  immediately 
on  his  arrival  at  Portsmouth,  ivckoning  twenty-eight 
days  for  a  mouth ;  this  to  be  paid  to  him,  without  any 
deduction  whatsoever,  before  the  transports  leave  the 
liarbour,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  so  paid, 
he  shall  receive  another  month  in  advance ;  the  money 
so  received  he  covenants  to  pay  withm  six  days  to 
his  soldiers.  Respecting  the  payment  of  the  thirds, 
aud  thirds  of  thirds  of  all  plunder  or  prisoners  of 
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war,(^)  and  all  other  duties  according  to  tbc  statutes 
and  ordinances  of  war,  a  copy  of  which  was  delivered 
to  him,  he  covenants  that  he  will  obey  and  submit  to 
them,  &c. 

In  14S2,  the  keep  of  a  horse  was  Id.  per  diera,  and 
a  man's  board  (a  servant)  2d.  An  ox  could  be  bought 
for  20s.,  a  quarter  of  wheat  for  6s.  Sd.,  and  a  load  of 
hay  for  58.  4d.(*)  According  to  the  Conversion  Table, 
liefore  quoted,  the  £1  at  this  period  was  worth  £1  lis. 
of  modem  money. 

In  1492,  money  bore  the  same  relative  value,  and 
wheat  wa.s  4s.  Sd.  a  quarter.(^)  So  that  Od.  a  day 
mardiing  money  for  each  twenty  miles  wa.s  a  fair 
allowance,  as  being  the  cost  of  three  days'  board. 

From  the  greater  cheapness  of  cattle,  as  compared 
with  wheat,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  labouring 
classes  to  make  meat  more  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  ordinary  diet  than  at  present — a  fact  which  is 
remarked  upon  by  Sir  John  Fortescue,  who  states 
that  the  English  lived  far  more  upon  animal  food 
than  their  rivals  the  French  ;  to  this  cause  the  superior 
bodily  strength  of  the  former  may  be  ascribed.  Of 
the  latter  he  writes,  "  Thay  drynke  water,  thay  eate 
apples,  with  bred  right  brown  made  of  rye,  they  eate 


(*)  Erory  commanding  ofHocr  waa  acoountablo  to  the  King  for 
one-third  of  bis  gains  of  war,  whether  mode  by  prisoners  or  plunder ; 
and  ho  wait  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  gains  of  war  of  every  oiio 
Borving  in  his  corps;  for  one-third  of  these  thirds  ho  was  accountable 
to  the  King. — Sec  some  curions  particuUrs  on  this  head  ooUcctod  by 
Clrosu.  vol.  ii..  p.  HO. 

C)  Preface  to  Uoiurhold  Book  of  iKo  Ditko  of  Kor/olk»  printed  by 
Roxburghv  Club. 

(')  Eden's  Tabic  nf  PrUes,  iii.»  tM 
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no  flesche,  but  if  it  be  selden,  a  little  larde,  or  of  the 
entrails,  or  beds  of  bests  sclayne  for  tbe  nobles  and 
mercbaunts  of  tbe  lond;  .  .  .  but,  blessed  be 
God,  tbis  lond  ys  rulid  \mder  a  better  lawe,  and 
therfor  the  people  tberof  be  not  in  such  penuiye, 
nor  thereby  hurt  in  their  persons,  but  thay  be 
wealthye,  and  have  al  thyngs  necessarye  to  the 
sufltenaunco  of  nature.  Wherfor  tbay  be  myghty, 
and  able  to  resiste  the  adversaries  of  the  realme,  and 
to  bett  other   realmes,  that    do  or  will    do    them 

wrong."(0 

By  an  Act  passed  in  1532  (24  Henry  VIII,,  c.  4), 
and  in  the  subsequent  year,  the  price  of  beef  and 
pork  was  limited  to  a  halfpenny,  and  of  mutton  and 
veal  to  three  farthings  a  pound,  avoirdupois  weight. 
"These  English,"  says  Harrison,  "have  their  houses 
made  of  sticks  and  dirt,  but  they  fare  commonly 
well  as  the  King."(^) 

A  list  of  the  army  which  served  at  St.  Quintin's, 

in  the  reign  of  Mary,  a.d.  15j7  (quoted  before  in  this 

work),  gives  the  following  dally  rate  of  pay.     (Harl. 

MSS.,  No.  6,844. — Also  in  College  of  Arms,  mar] 

W.S.)  :— 

£ 

The  Captoin-general 5 

The  Lieutezmnt-geuoral . 


1 


The  High  Marshal . 
Mastor  of  the  Camp 
General  of  the  horfiomea 
Captain- general  of  the  footmon 
His  Licatcnant 
The  Serjeaut-miyor  (our  Major) 


(')  On  Ah$oUUe  and  lAnUted  Monarchy 


0  15 


a 

8 
8 
0 
8 
8 
0 
0 


1». 


(')  Detcripiion  o/Briiain,  yoL  ii.,  ch.  xii.;  prin,  lb77 
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£  *.  a. 

The  Maater  of  tlie  Ordnance  .  .        .16    8 

HU  Lienten&nt 0  13    4 

Master  of  the  Carriages         .                .        .  0  10    0 

TheTreaaurer 1     tJ     8 

The  Master  of  the  MoBters    .                         .  0  16    8 

The  Provost 10    0 

The  Chief  Harbinger 0    4    0 

Haster  of  the  Forage 0    6    0 

Jlaster  of  the  Scouts 0    6    0 

The  Herald 0    5    0 

Captain  of  Armed  Hor somen.        .        .        .  0  10    0 

LicQtonant 0    5    0 

Standard  Bearer 0    3    4 

Sargeon 0    2    0 

Trumpeter  and  Private 0    16 

Captain  of  Light  Horsemen  .  .        .060 

Lieatenant 0    3    0 

Standard  Bearer 0    2    0 

Surgeon 0    16 

Trumpeter 0    16 

Light  Horsemen 0    10 

Captain  of  foot 0-4    0 

Liontenant 0    2     0 

Euaign 0    10 

Chaphun 0    10 

Sargeon 0    10 

Sergeant 0    10 

Drummer  and  Fifer 0    10 

Private  Soldier 0    0    8 

In  a  list  of  the  army  raised  in  the  succeeding 
reign  to  defend  the  country  against  the  Spanish 
Armada,  we  find  that  the  pay  of  most  of  the  officers 
is  greatly  in  reduction  of  the  preceding  one  : — 

Th9  BaU$  /^r  Me  SnUfiohmmU  af  <Ae  Oj^kwrt  of  iho  Companie* 
ofipoimied  f&r  ihe  $ervia  in  1588. 

£     9.     d. 

The  Lieutenant-general  of  the  Army,  per  day  .      6    0    0 

—  Halberdiers,  (')  at  per  daj       .         ,         .  ,       1  10    0 
The  Marshal  of  the  Field,  per  day  .200 

—  Halberdiers,  at  per  day                          .  .      0  15    0 


(*]  Doobtleu  "the  CommandGr  of  the  Halbordierei'* 
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£  M.   d. 

TheProTOstabr^MLper^  .       0  13    4 

The  G*c4er.  per  daj  0     18 

S|^  T^paUTeOp  at  8d.  Ofech  per  dftjr    .  .       O    S    4 

Tea  HiOberdien,  M  ditto 0     6    8 

Tht  GeptHn-genenl  of  the  Ijuirei^  per  daj  10    0 

The  Lieatenani 0  ID    0 

The  Gnidon Gift 

TbeTraxnpet.        .        .  ...01^ 

The  Clerk       ...  -016 

The  Sargeon -       0     1 

Ten  Halberdiers,  at  8d.  each  ...         .06 

The  Capuin-geaeral  of  the  Light  Horse,  per  day       10    0 

The  Lieatenant 0  10    0 

The  Gaidou    .        .  -        0     1 

TheTntmpct 0     1 

The  Clerk .016 

The  Surgeon -       0     1 

Ten  HiOberdiers.  at  8d.  each 0    tf 

The  Cokmel-geoeral  of  the  Footmen,  per  daj  2     0 

The  lieokeoafBt O  lO 

The  Sergeant-major      .....         ■       0  10 
Four  Oorporala  of  the  Field,  at  4s.  eadi  ■       0  16 

Ten  Halberdiers,  at  8d.  each 0     6 

The  Trcaaurcr  at  War,  per  day     ....        0     6 

Four  Clerks,  at  2s.  each 0     8 

Ten  Holbcnlion.  at  8d.  each  0     6    8" 

The  Lieutenant 0  10     0 

Inferior  Officers  of  the  OrdBanoe^  per  daj : 

Ten  Halberdiers,  at 

The  Muster-master,  per  day  .06 

Foor  Clerks,  at  2a.  each 0    8 

The  Commissary  of  the  Victuals,  per  day.        .       0     6 

One  Clerk 0     2 

The  Trench-master,  per  day  .        -       0     6 

The  ^[a»tcr  of  the  Carriages,  per  day        .        -0-4 
Master  Cart  Takers,  each  per  day 
Four  Clerks,  each  at      .....        . 

Tlie  Quartermaster,  per  day  -       0  10     0 

Six  Farriers,  each  at 

The  Scout  Master,  per  day 0    6     8 

Two  Light  Horse,  at  16d.  each     .  -      0    2     8 

The  Judge-genera],  per  day 0     2     8 

The  entertainment  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment: 
The  Colonel,  being  a  nobleman,  per  day    .        .10     0 
He  being  a  knight,  or  nobleman's  son,  per  day       0  13     4 
Lieutenant-colonel,  per  day  •060 
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The  private  soldiers  had  8d.  a  day  at  this  date, 
as  we  learn  from  another  source  : — 

"  Whereas  the  soldiers,  at  all  traynings  and 
musters,  have,  verie  disorderlie,  refused  to  weare  and 
carie  their  armour,  and  other  warlike  furniture  from 
the  tounes  where  they  dwell,  whereby  the  constable, 
and  others,  the  owners  therof,  have  been  driven 
soraetynies,  to  carie  the  same  in  carts,  and  sometjines 
in  sacks,  upon  horses  (a  matter  bothe  unseemely  for 
soldiers,  and  also  verie  hurtfull  unto  the  armour, 
whereby  manye  tymes  it  becometh  altogether  im- 
senaceable).  It  is  therefore  ordered,  that  evcrie 
soldier,  at  all  musters  and  traynyngs.  shall  have  over 
and  besides  8d.  a  daye  for  his  wages,  a  penye  a  mile 
for  the  wearing  and  carriage  of  his  annour  and 
weapons,  and  other  furniture,  so  that  it  exceeds  not 
six  rayles ;  provided  always,  that  if  any  of  them  shall 
refuse  to  weare  and  carie  the  same,  that  then  the 
party  so  offending  shall  not  onhe  lose  all  his  wages, 
but  also  further,  shall  suffer  four  dayes  imprisonment 
without  bayle  or  mainprise." (*) 

In  a  pay  list  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  in  1598,  ten 
years  later  than  the  preceding  one,  given  by  Fynes 
Morrison,  it  appears  that  the  rates  had  been  con- 
siderably raised : — 


Patf  of  the  Army  in  Ireland  under  ih«  Earl  of  Ei$ex,  n^ned  by  Qmeen 
ElUahidh,  2Wt  March,  1598. 

£«.££. 
The  Lurd  Lieutemuit-gGDoral  (per  diom)  .  ,  10  0  0 
The  Lieuteoaot  of  the  Arxnj        .        .  .300 

(')  App.  bcv.,  "  Report  on  the  Arraagemeats.'*  temp.  Armada.  &c 
(beforo  quoted,  i.  3€U}. 
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Gflnoral  of  the  Horse 10 

Harahal  of  the  Camp 1 

Sergeant-major 1 

Lioutcnnnt-geiionil  of  the  horso    ....  1 

The  Qxiarter-master 1 

The  Judge-rnarahal- general 1 

The  Audi  tor  •general .0 

The  Comptroller-goneral  of  the  Victuola      .        .  0 

Lieutenant  of  the  Onlnanco 0 

The  SuiTGyor 0 

Two  CIurkB  of  Munition,  each       ....  0 

Four  Corporals  of  the  Field 0 

One  Commissary  of  Victuala         ....  0 

Three  others,  at  each 0 

The  Carriage-master 0 

Twenty  Colonels,  each 0 

Captains  of  horse,  ooch  at 0 

Lieutenants  of  Horse,  each  at       .        .        .        .0 

Comets  of  horse,  each  at 0 

Horsemen,  each 0 

Captain  of  foot,  each 0 

Lieutenants  of  foot,  each 0 

Ensigns  of  foot,  each 0 

Sergeants  of  foot,  each 0 

Drummers,  each 0 

Smrgoons,  each 0 

Each  company  consisted  of  a  captain,  lieutenant, 
and  ensign,  2  sergeants,  1  drummer,  1  surgeon,  and 
94  effective  private  men ;  and  6  dead  pays  for  non 
effectives  allowed  the  captain. 

Each  troop  consisted  of  a  captain,  lieutenant, 
comet  (this  officer  being  so  styled,  instead  of  guidon 
ns  heretofore),  and  50  troopers. 

Each   soldier   was    allowed   a  halfpenny    a    mile 
from  his  residence  to  the  rendezvous,  and  28.  a  be 
was   allowed  for  transport    across    the   Channel 
Ireland.  (^) 

The  pound  sterling  in  the  2nd  of  Elizabeth  vrsa 
{')  Harl.  MSS.,  1,926.  art.  10.  fol.  29. 
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rorth  £1  Os.  8d.  of  modem  money,  and  in  the  43rd 
Elizabeth  only  £1.  The  decrease  in  the  value 
money  is  a  proof  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
le  country.  A  writer  in  1581  remarked  that  it  re- 
ared £200  a  year  to  keep  as  good  a  house  as  might 
ive  been  kept  sixteen  years  before  for  200  marks 
(£133  6s.  Sd.),  and  that  within  thirty  years  the  best 
Lg  or  goose  could  be  bought  for  4d.,  which  then 
►st  12d. ;  a  good  capon  for  3d.  or  4d. ;  a  chicken 
►r  Id.;  a  hen  for  2d.,  which  then  cost  double  and 
iple  the  money.  (^) 
In  1591  wheat  was  £1  a  quarter;  in  15S7  it  rose 
£3  4s.(*)  A  quarter  of  veal  could  be  bought  for 
Is.  2d. ;  a  calf,  78.  4d. ;  a  leg  of  mutton,  lOd. ;  a 
quarter  of  mutton,  Is.  4d.  In  1592  wheat  was  IBs. 
a  quarter.  In  a  certificate  of  the  rate  of  wages  for 
the  East  Riding  of  the  County  of  York,  laid  down 
according  to  Act  of  Parliament,  in  the  35th  year  of 
Elizabeth  (1592):— 

"  Every  common  labourer  for  ditching,  &c.,  shall 
not  take  for  wages  by  the  day.  witli  meate  and  drinke, 
above  IJd.,  and  without  meate  and  drinke  not  above 
liiirf. ;  and  from  the  first  of  March  untill  the  feast  of 
All  Saints,  not  above  iid,  by  the  day,  with  meate  and 
drinke ;  and  without  meate  and  drinke,  not  above  V(/." 
(The  diet  of  a  labourer,  therefore,  was  estimated  at 
3d,  per  diem.) 


k 


(M  A  Ccmpmdiou»  or  Britf  SaaminaHou  of  otfrioM  ordinary 
ComplaiiUt  of  dtfftfrv  of  owr  OowUrymm* 

(t)  Edea  says  i^  48.,  bat  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake. — Seo 
Fleetwood,  »u&  an* 
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"  A  mower  of  grasse  or  come  shall  not  take 
the  day  (at  Harvest  worke),  with  meate  and  drinke. 
above  iiiic^. ;  without  meate  and  drinke,  xrf." 

"A  master  mason,  havin^^  under  him  one,  two. 
or  three  men,  shall  not  take  for  wages  for  himself 
by  the  day,  with  meatc  and  driuke,  above  xid.^  and 
without  meate  and  drinke  not  above  x</.,  and  for 
every  one  that  worketh  under  him  not  above  iiiii, 
and  without  diet  not  above  viiifi?."(^) 

From  these  rates  it  would  appear  that  the  priva' 
soldier  could  vary  his  weekly  dietary  with  poultrr* 
pork,  beef,  and  mutton,  which  certainly  could  not  be 
done  now  by  his  successors  in  position.  Wheat  was 
one-third,  and  meat  fifteen  times  cheaper  at  that 
time.  If  he  coiild  live  like  the  daily  labourer,  at 
3d.  per  diem,  he  would  have  5d.  a  day  beyond  his 
messing.  A  private  soldier  of  the  present  time, 
when  under  no  extraordinarj^  stoppages,  has  on  an 
average  4^d.  per  day  for  pocket-money.  The  balance 
is,  therefore,  largely  in  favour  of  the  soldier  of  lie 
sixteenth  century.  i 

What  the  general  diet  of  the  labouring  classes  was, 
we  perhaps  may  gather  from  the  Dietary  Table  of  a 
House  of  Correction,  although  possibly  the  convicted 
rogue  and  vagabond  may  have  ftired  better  in  prison 
than  the  honest  labourer  in  his  cottage,  as  is  tlie  case 
nine  times  out  of  ten  in  this  our  day : — 


(*)  Eden,  iii.,  App.,  Ko,  lii. — Laboarcfrs  atid  artificers  hired 
day   or  week   were   bound  to  work,   in   Bummcr,  from    5    a.m 
between  7  and  8  p.m. ;  and  in  winter,  from  daylight  tiU  dark,  by  the 
5iU  EUzaboth,  c.  4.  s.  12. 
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Xivery   person,  comrai 
lU  have  for    theire   diette 


tied    to   the   said    house, 


at  every  dynner  and 


ipper 


on  the  fleshe  daies.  bread  made  of 


rye,  vuj 


ounces  troye  waight,  with  a  pynte  of  porredge,  a 
quarter  of  a  pounde  of  fleshe,  and  a  pinte  of  beare, 
of  tlie  rate  of  iij*.  a  barrell,  every  barrel!  to  conteyne 
xxx\j.  gallands ;  and  on  every  fyshe  daie  at  dinner 
and  supper  the  like  quantitie,  made  eyther  of  milk  or 
pease  or  such  lyke,  and  the  thurd  part  of  a  pound  of 
chese,  or  one  good  heringe,  or  twoc  white  or  redd, 
accordinge  as  the  keper  of  the  house  shall  thinke 
meete. 

"Such  persons  as  will  applie  theire  worke,  shall 
have  allowance  of  beare  and  a  little  bread  betwen 
mcales,  as  the  keper  of  the  house  shall  fynd  that  he 
doth  deserve,  and  they  which  will  not  worke  shall 
have  noe  allowance  but  bread  and  beare  onley,  untill 
they  will  conforme  themselves  to  worke." (^) 

Every  "  stronge  or  sturdie  roag"  was  to  have  xij. 
stripes  of  the  whip  on  his  bare  skin,  and  every  young 
"roag"  or  loiterer  vj.  stripes  upon  first  entrance  of 
the  said  house :  the  whip  was  to  be  made  two  cords 
without  knots,  and  "the  partic  that  shall  receyve 
this  punishment  shall  have  his  clothes  turned  otT  his 
shoulders  to  the  beare  skynne  downe  to  the  waste." 
For  unruly  conduct  in  the  hoxise,  the  male  or  female 
prisoner  was  to  receive  on  the  first  occasion  four 
stripes,  and  on  the  second  six  stripes.  One  is  rather 
surprised  to  find  castigation  so  mildly  administered 


(1)  Ordore.  kc.t  for  the  Hooao  of  Corroctioa  at  Bury.  Soflblk, 
ai»MO  1588.    (HatI  M3S.,  No.  S64.) 
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1 

^^^H         in   an   age   when   gentleness  towards   offenders 

was 

^^H         certainly  not  its  weak  point. 

^^^H                The  pay  of  the  army  in  the  succeed)  n<j  reign  of  | 

^^H         James   I.,  with  the   prices  of  all  sorts 

of   militazj  | 

^^H         stores,  will  be   found  minutely  recorded 

in    a 

M& 

^^m          (Harl,  5,109)  quoted  in  vol.  i.,  p.  3SS,  of  this  work,      | 

^^H                Kuahworth  has  preserved  an  account 

of  the 

paj 

^^^H          of  the  army  raised  by  Charles  I.  to  act  against  the 

^^B          Scots  in  1639  :— 

^^^H            A  List  of  the  setfeml  Eiiteriainmente  of  ths  Officer  General  of  the  Fitid, 

^^^H                    the  Lord  Oeneral  hit   TVam,   Officers  of  four  RtgimcnU  of  Fod- 

^^^^H^^            Aondtf,  and  Oompanies  of  Footimri;  Officers  Oenero' 

'  0/  the 

MtrmL  1 

^^^^^^^           and  tvoetve  Trwps  qf  Ifordc 

i 

m 

^^^^^H                                      Offioera  OenercU  qf  the  Fidd, 

Par  dt 

eoL 

^^^^^^^r 

£      ». 

<^     ^ 

^                  Tlic  Lord-gcuoral 

10     0 

^  m 

^^^H                   The  Lieutenant-general 

6     0 

0  ^ 

^^^H                     Sorjoant-mnjor-gencral 

2    0 

0 

^^^^"                      Qoartormaster-general 

1     0 

0 

^V                            Provoat-marslial-genoral 

0     6 

8 

Waggon  or  Carriage-master  . 

0     6 

8 

Four  corporals  of  the  field,  at  ^,  8d.  each    . 

1     6 

'^ 

The  Lord  OeneroTs  Train, 

1 

Tremrer-at-war 

2     0 

o| 

Mnster-mastcr-gcnoral  .... 

1     0 

0    " 

Commisaary-geueral  of  the  victuals 

0  10 

0 

Judge- marshal        .... 

0  10 

0 

Two  Clmplains,  at  63.  8d.  each       . 

0  13 

i 

^^U                           Two  Physicians,  at  68.  8d.  each    . 

0  13 

4 

^B                          Two  Apothecaries,  3a.  4d.  each 

0     6 

8 

^H                            Secretory  to  the  Council  of  War  . 

0  10 

0 

^H                          Two  Ghirurgeons,  at  4s.  each 

0     8 

0 

^H                           Fifty  Halberdiers,  at  1b.  each 

2  10 

0 

^B                          Four  Colonels  of  four  regiments  of  foot,  each. 

1 

»■ 

^H                                   regiment  cousistiug  of  1,500  men,  at  £1  each 

•4     0 

^H                                   Colonel  per  diem 

) 

^H                          Four  Lieu  ten  ant -colonels,  at  lOs.  each . 

2     0 

0 

^H                           Four  SorgOninb- majors,  at  6s.  each 

1     4 

0 

^H                          Four  QuarUsrmastors,  at  5s.  each 

1     0 

il 
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A  Lid  of  the  Train  of  ArtiUery,  according  U>  His  MajtOifs  direction, 
rtduced  to  such  a  number  of  Officers  and  other  Ministers  as  will 
he  merely  necessary  for  a  mean  Train  qf  dO  or  40  pieces  of 
Ordnance,  vtz. ; — 

£    $,  d. 
The  General  of  the  Ordnance        .        .        .        .400 
Lieutenants 10    0 

Sundry  other  Officers,  Artificers,  and  Attendants  upon  the  Ordnance  and 
Train  of  Artillery,  viz, : —  P«r  diam. 

'     £  ».   d. 

A  Comptroller 0  10    0 

Two   Conunissaries   of  the   two   magazines   of  1  ^    g    q 
munition — viz.,  one  for  the  train,  at      .        .   / 

The  other  for  the  army,  at  .  .  .  .050 
Four  clerks  nnder  them»  each  .  .  .  .020 
Two  Engineers,  one  at 0    8    0 

And  the  other  at 0    6    0 

Two  Clerks  for  them,  each 0    2    0 

Six  Conductors  of  the  trenches  and  fortifications, 

each  at 0    2    0 

One  Fire-worker 0    3    0 

His  assistant 0    18 

OnePetardier 0    2    6 

Twelve  assistants,  each  .        .        .        .        .010 

One  Master  Gunner 0    6    8 

Four  Gentlemen,  each 0    4    0 

Gunner's  Mates,  each 0    2    6 

Thirty  Gunners,  each 0    16 

A  Paymaster 0    5    0 

Captain  of  the  Pioneers 0    5    0 

Quartermaster 0    4    0 

Four  conductors  of  the  matrozes  .        .        .        .026 

Forty  matrozes,  each 0    10 

A  Purveyor 0    3    0 

One  master  Smith 0    3    0 

Six  Servants  under  him,  each  .  .  .  .010 
One  master  Wheelwright,  at  .  .  .  .026 
Four  servants  under  him,  each      .         .         .         .010 

One  Tent-maker 0    2     8 

Two  servants,  each 0    10 

A  Tent-keeper,  at 0    16 

One  assistant  to  him 0    0    8 

A  master  Carpenter 0    3    0 

Six  son-ants  under  him,  each        .        .        .        .010 

One  Cordagc-makcr 0    2    0 

Two  servants  under  him,  each  .       .        .010 
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One  Saddle-maker 0    16 

One  serrant  nnder  him O     1    0 

One  Cooper O    2    0 

Two  serrante  nnder  him,  each      .  .010 

Foar  Armoorers,  each 0    2    6 

Foar  serranU  nnder  them,  each   .  .010 

Two  Gnnsraithst  each 0    2    6 

Four  servants,  each 0     10 

One  Harness-maker,  at 0     16 

Two  servants  nnder  him,  each  .010 

One  Farrier,  at 0    2    6 

Two  servants  nnder  him,  at  each  .010 

One  Bridge-maker 0     2     6 

Six  servants,  each 0     10 

One  Provost-marshal 0     2     0 

Two  servants  nnder  him,  each  -010 

One  Chirorgeon 0     4     0 

One  servant  nnder  him 0     10 

One  Waggoner  for  the  train  -060 

One  assistant  to  him 0     2     6 

Two    principal    Conductors — viz.,   one    for    the"^ 

munition   of  the  army,   the  other  for  the  >    0     3     0 
munition  of  the  artillery,  each  .J 

Forty  Conductors — viz.,  20  for  the  waggons,  and  ) 

20  for  the  ordnance,  each  .  .  .  ,  /  0  2  6 
One  Commissary  for  the  draught-horso,  at  .  .  0  4  0 
Two  assistants  to  him,  each 0     2     6 

In  all,  per  diem  .     21     7     6 

Four  Provost-marshals,  at  Ss.  each  .        .10  0 

Four  Carriage-masters,  at  3s.  each        .        .        .       0  12  0 

Four  Preachers,  at  38.  each 0  12  0 

Four  Chirurgeons,  at  48.  each  .        .  '     ,       0  16  0 


CHAPTER  X. 


xnu   cLOTniJfD   op   troops. 


In  the  early  days  of  English  armies  the  clothing  of 
troops  did  nut  form  a  branch  of  railitar)'  admiuistm- 
tion.  A  determ^inate  amount  of  armour  wiis  required, 
either  by  tenure  or  statute,  to  be  provided  according 
to  tlie  property  of  the  individual,  but  beyond  tliat  the 
state  oUTered  no  interference.  The  knights  and  nobles 
of  France  and  England  went  into  the  dust  and  blood 
of  battle  superbly  arrayed.  They  adopted  every 
variety  of  equipment,  so  that  it  was  often  made  a 
reproach  to  them  that  each  endeavoured  to  outvie  the 
other  in  magnificence  of  apparel.  Habiliments  dis- 
played in  tournaments  were  most  costly.  In  1390 
thirty-four  knights,  who  jousted  on  the  King's  park 
in  Smithfield,  were  each  of  them  led  from  the  Tower 
to  the  lists  by  a  lady  with  a  golden  chain.  Their 
arms  and  apparel  were  grimished  with  white  harts, 
and  they  wore  collars  of  gold  about  their  necks. (') 
There  are  instances  of  great  men  equipping  their 
retinue  all  alike,  with  a  view  of  adding  dignity  to 
their  appearance ;  but  these  were  special  occasions. 


I  (»)  Hakcr'a  Chron,,  p.  116,- 

I     A  proctutiiatiuii  nf  Ilmrv  IV 

i 


-Tbo  value  of  a  collar  ia  cfltimatod,  in 
»t  £^(t  luouey  ai  that  day.    (Rymor, 
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and  they  are  recorded  as  being  remarkable. 
Hichard,    Earl    of   Gloucester,    visited  the     Pope 
1250,  "he  travelled  through  the  kingdom  of 
accompanied  by  the  countess,  his  wife,  and  his 
son,  Henry,  with  a  numerous  suite,  and  attended 
a  large  retinue,   in  great  pomp,  consisting  of  foi 
knights  equipped  in  new  accoutrements  all  alike, 
mounted  on  beautiful   horses,  bearing  new  ham< 
glittering  with  gold,  and  with  five  wagons  and 
sumpter-horses ;    so  that   he   presented   a  wondci 
and  honourable  show  to  the  sight  of  the  astonish^ 
French  beholders. "(^) 

Tlie  disconnected  mode  of  warfare  of  those  iron" 
days  did  not  necessitate  that  distinctive  garb  which 
armies,  when  more  strategetically  engaged,  were 
subsequently  compelled  to  adopt.  The  great  man, 
took  the  field  surrounded  by  his  retainers,  and 
the  me/ee  they  clung  as  closely  as  possible  to  his  side, 
to  aid  in  case  of  need  ;  defeuce  of  the  lord  being  the 
chief  feudal  obligation.  If  separated,  the  wa\dng  of 
his  banner  or  pennon  indicated  his  position.  WTien 
men  offered  themselves  for  hire,  the  foot  troops,  who 
were  men  of  himible  means,  adopted  any  kind  of 
defensive  material  which  they  could  obtain,  Tlieir 
pay  was  in  proportion  to  their  equipment.  In 
Waixirobe  Accounts  of  Edward  II.,  in  1322,  for  w 
of  troops  raised  for  the  Scottish  expedition,  we 
"pro  vadiis  centum fiedifu/n  JiuJorum"  &c.  Apcctord 
and  a  helmet  of  some  sort  were  almost  iudispensal4| 
as  a  protection  against  flights  of  arrows  ;  but  in  this 
(»}  Matthew  Paris,  p.  669. 


IX  am 
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there  was  only  that  degree  of  uniformity  which  was 
requisite  for  maintaining  their  adaptability  to  a 
particular  service,  and  their  form  and  material  were 
reflated  only  by  the  capacity  or  opportunity  of  the 
wearer.  The  Welsh  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  happy 
immunity  from  all  restraints  of  decency  of  costume; 
those  who  fought  at  Bannockbum  were  known  by  the 
poverty  of  their  attire  : — 

"  Where'er  they  gicd  men  might  thorn  ken. 
For  they  well  near  all  naked  were. 
Or  linen  clooths  hod  bnt  mare." — Barhour,  276. 

The  ragged  appearance  of  these  sturdy  troops 
was  such  that  we  may  presume  the  next  king  was 
shamed  into  the  necessity  of  clothing  them,  for  we 
find  that  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  Edward  III.  a 
levy  of  men  was  ordered  in  North  Wales,  half  to  be 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  half  with  lances ; 
directions  are  given  to  the  Chamberlain  {Cajnerario 
nosiro  N.  Wallta)  that  all  the  men  should  be  clothed 
uniformly — "  de  una  secta  vestiri"  (EjTner,  tom.  v., 
p.  7.  A.D.  1338.) 

FalstafTs  soldiers  certainly  came  under  the  category 
of  "  naked  foot." 

Distinctive  cognisances  or  badges  were  in  use  at  Cogmioaoe^ 
on  early  period,  and  were  prevalent  in  the  armies  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  second  crusade  the 
King, of  France  and  his  people  wore  red  crosses ;  the 
King  of  England  and  his  people  white  crosses ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Flanders  and  his  army  white  crosses. 
(Hoveden,  p.  641,  a.d.  1188.)  At  the  battle  of 
Mous-en-Puelle,  in  1304,  Philippe  le  Bel  having 
vol..   II.  .  CO 


k 
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commanded   that  each    man    of  his  army  should 

distinguished  by  a  white  scarf,  the  poor  ribauds  wei 

obliged  to  tear  up  their  shirts  to  comply  with 

order. 

"  Pour  Gatre  &n  forrir  reconnns 

E8oherp6s  sur  leurt*  armures, 

Neis  li  ribaut  los  ont  miaea 

Faites  de  lears  propres  obomi808."(*) 

G.  Guiart.1. 11»059. 

The  English  adventurers  who  fought  in  Spain 
in  the  cause  of  Peter  the  Cruel  were  distinguished 
by  a  red  cross  upon  their  wliite  vests,  and 
Castilians  by  a  scarf.  {^) 

By  an  Ordinance  of  war  of  Richard  II.,  eve 
man  of  the  army  **  shall  bear  a  large  sign  of  the  arm: 
of  St.  George  before,  and  another  behind,  upon  Ytevil 
that  if  he  be  hurt  or  slain  in  default  thereof,  hi 
who  shall  hurt  or  slay  him  shall  suffer  no  penalty 
for  it." 

The  Scots  and  their  French  auxiliaries,  in   1385, 
were  ordered  to  wear  a  white  cross  of  St.  Andre 
before  and  behind.(^)     Mention  is  made  in  Froissa 
of  "white  hoods,"  or  *'wliite  hats,"  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  a  party  in  Ghent ;  and  of  the  communal 


I 


(»)  To  this  fact  the  iUustrioua  author  of  Etudes  de  VArtHUrU^ 
[i.,  p.  9)  appends  the  following  amusmg  note : — "  Cepcndant  cc  fd 
pronre  qnMIa  anviont  dea  chomiBea.  luxe  aasez  romarquablc,    pot 
cette  ^potiue,  car  enTii*on   deux   sit^clca   pins   tard,   le   Maniuis 
Pescjtire,  ii  la  bataille  de  Pavio,  1525,  ayant  ordoiintf  quo  dAna   uiM 
aLtu4-|ue  de  iiuit,  chaque  Boliiat,  poiir  se  reounualtre,  mit  aa  ehcmi-i 
par  dessas  ses  annes,  loa  lansquenets,  ii'ayant  pas  de  rhoini^c^,  «* 
fircnt  en  papier  blauo.      (Paul  Juvo,  Islorit  lUl  triw  Umpo,  turn,   iii 
iiv.  xxii.,  p.  S2.)" 

C)  AyaU.  p.  454. 

1*^  rmkorlou,\.\^. 
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muster  winch  assembled  in  arms  under  Philip  von 
Arteveld,  each  company  adopted  a  distinguishing 
dreijs.  One  body  had  coats  fessy  of  yellow  and  blue, 
another  wore  a  black  bend  on  a  red  coat ;  some  had  a 
white  chevron  on  blue,(')  and  so  forth. 

At  the  battle  of  Bamct,  in  1471,  the  accidental 
mistake  of  the  cognisances  of  the  contending  parties, 
which  were  very  similar,  "  led  to  a  strange  mis- 
fortune." The  cognisance  of  King  Edward  was  a 
sun,  that  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  was  a  star,  with  rays 
diverging  from  it.  In  the  dense  mist  that  prevailed 
during  the  engagement,  the  Earl  of  Oxford  was  mis- 
taken for  a  Yorkist  leafier,  and  he  and  his  troops 
were  beaten  from  the  field  with  very  great  slaughter 
by  their  own  friends. (-) 

In  night  attacks,  the  Spaniards  appear  to  have 
originated  a  practice  of  putting  their  shirts  over  their 
armour,  (^)  an  example  which  was  subsequently  copied 
by  others,  "  The  attack  of  a  town  being  done  in  a 
dark  night,  the  assaulters  must  have  some  token  or 
cognisance  amongst  them,  or  some  word  or  garments 
of  like  colour.  We  do,  at  the  present,  use  shirts 
drawn  over  our  garments."(*) 

When  it  became  the  practice  to  furnish  soldiers 
by  agreement  or  contract,  it  seems  tliat  the  captains 
used  to  stop  part  of  their  men's  pay,  to  purchase 
necessaries   for  them,   and  also  for  other  purposes. 


(M  OAnm..  Tol.  u.,p.  247. 

(»)  Bftker'a  Chrott.,  p.  211.— Leland,  OolUc,,  u.  504. 
(•)  OnJodardini,  i.  1C3. 

{*)  Paul  Ive'ft   InMtttflumt  for  the  Warfit»,  from  the  French  of 
WUliam  do  Bollay,  lb60. 

c  c  2 
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This  being  complained  of,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  the  18th  of  Henry  VI.  (c.  IS),  wherein 
captains  were  forbidden  to  stop  any  part  of  a  soldier's 
pay,  except  for  his  clothing;  "that  is  to  say,  if  he 
was  waged  for  half  a  year,  10s,  a  go^vn  for  a  gentle- 
man, and  Cs.  8d.  for  a  yeoman,  upon  pain  of  £20  foi| 
every  spear,  and  £10  for  a  bow,  to  the  King."  By 
the  2ud  and  3rd  of  Edward  YI.,  this  stoppage  was 
altered  to  6s.  8d.  per  annum  for  the  livery  coat  of  a 
yeoman,  and  13s.  4d.  for  that  of  a  gentleman;  and 
that  act  being  repealed  in  the  1st  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  was,  in  the  4th  and  5th  of  the  same  reign, 
revived  and  made  effectual.  H 

In  1513,  Henry  VIII.  was  escorted  to  the  siege 
of  Terouenne  by  "  six  hundred  archers  of  his  Garde, 
al  in  white  gaberdines  and  cappes."(^)  The  gaberdine 
was  such  as  is  still  worn  by  the  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard,  and  was  in  shape  the  ordinary  surtout  of  the 
day.  In  1626,  the  coats  of  all  the  yeomen  of  the 
household  were  to  be  made  of  red  cloth.  {^)  This  is 
the  first  time  we  hear  of  red  as  a  military  colour  in^ 
England.^)  ■ 

In  1532,  the  able  men  of  the  City  of  London  were 
dressed  in  "  white  coats  and  breeches,  and  white  hats 
and  feathers."     (Stowe,  C/iron,,  ii.  566,) 


4 


(')  Hairs  Chrtm.t  ttth  an. 

(*J  Cottoniau  Library,  Vespasian,  c.  ivi. 

(*)  In  a  MS.  Catalogue  of  the  oveDts  of  the  reLgn  of  Henry  V., 
ontitlod  Ada  iiegU  Hen,  F.,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
(MS.  2,15H),  it  is  T^-rifcten :  "  a.d.  1417.  Rex  vestit  bugs  rwiro.  et  paroi 
transire  Normaniam."  But  this  clothing  of  red  hud,  doubtless, 
i-oferonce  only  to  the  number  of  bia  immediate  retinue  or  hoiutt- 
hold, 
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A  MS,  in  the  College  of  Arms(^)  contains  the 
orders  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  conductor 
of  the  "waward"  of  an  array  raised  in  the  3Cth  of 
Henry  VIII.,  respecting  the  clothing  of  the  soldiers- 
The  contents  are  curious,  and  so  is  the  spelling : — 

"  Furst,  every  man  sowdyer  to  have  a  cote  of  blew 
clothe,  after  suche  fashion  as  aU  fotemen's  cotes  be 
made  here  at  London,  to  serve  His  Majestie  in  this 
jomey,  and  that  the  same  be  garded(^)  with  redde 
clothe,  afler  such  sorte  as  others  be  made  here.  And 
the  best  sene(^)  to  be  trimmed  after  such  sort  as  shall 
please  the  captayne  to  devise. 

"  Provided  alwayes,  that  noe  gentleman  nor  other 
were  any  manner  of  silk  uppon  the  garde  of  his  coate, 
save  oonely  uppon  his  lefte  sleeve,  and  that  noe  yeoman 
were  any  manner  of  silke  upon  his  saide  cote ;  nor  noe 
gentleman  nor  yeoman  to  were  any  manner  of  badge. 

"  Item,  every  man  to  provide  a  payer  of  hose  for 
every  of  his  men,  the  right  hose  to  be  all  red,  and 
the  left  to  be  blew,  with  oone  stripe  of  three  fingers 
brode  of  red  upon  the  outside  of  his  le^  from  the 
stocke  downward- 


(>)  Marked  W.S.    Inttrwiiofu  far  the  ietiing  out  qf  Vu  Jkfffn,  &G. 
(fol.  240). 

C)  i,«.,  ornamented,  Ucad  or  fringed — 

**  Gire  him  a  livery  more  guarded  than  hu  fellows.** 

MmvKtmi  <^  Vemiu,  ii.  2. 

And  in  the  Prologue  to  Hmnry  FZZT. — 

"  A  fellow 
In  ft  long  motlcj  coat,  guarded  with  yellow.** 

"  Rhymc«  are  guard*  on  wanton  Cupid's  hose." 

Lore*$  Labour't  Loti,  iv.  3. 
if)  £a,  the  host  looking  men. 
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for  anie  cause  pass  tlie  bondes  of  the  fields,  that  then 
he  bare  openly  a  crosse  of  Saynt  George,  upon  pain  to 
be  imprisoned  and  punished  at  the  King's  pleasure. 
And  that  noe  soldier  beare  no  cognessance  but  the 
Kinge's  and  his  captaine's,  upon  payne  of  death ;  and 
that  none  enemise  bear  the  sayde  signe  of  Saynt 
George,  but  if  bee  bee  a  prisoner  and  in  warde  of 
his  master,  upon  payne  of  death." 

From  the  curious  journal  of  William  Patten  we 
obtain  a  description  of  the  habiliments  of  the  Scots 
in  154S.  Their  personal  equipment  does  not  seem 
to  have  added  dignity  to  their  presence.  He  assigns 
as  the  reason  of  the  great  slaughter  of  the  Scots  at 
the  battle  of  Musselborough,  that  their  mean  ap- 
pearance gave  little  hopes  of  their  ability  to  pay 
ransom. 

"Not  the  meanest  matter,"  says  he,  "was  their 
armour  among  theim  so  little  differing,  and  their 
apparail  so  base  and  beggerly,  whearin  the  Lurdein 
was  in  a  maner  all  one  wyth  the  Lorde,  and  the 
Lounde  wyth  the  Larde:  all  clad  lyke  in  iackes  coouerd 
wj^  whyte  leather,  doublettes  of  the  same,  or  of 
fustian,  and  most  commonly  al  whyte  hosen.  Kot  one 
with  either  cheine,  brooch,  ryng.  or  garment  of  silke, 
that  I  could  see,  onles  cheynes  of  latten  drawen  four 
or  fyue  tymes  along  the  thighs  of  their  hosen,  and 
dooblet  sleeues  for  cuttyng;  and  of  yt  sort  I  sawe 
many.  Tliis  ^nlenes  of  port  was  the  cans  that  so 
many  of  their  great  men  and  gentlemen  wear  kyld 
and  so  few  saved.  The  out  warde  sheaw,  the  sem- 
blaunce  and  signe,  whearby  a  stranger  might  discern 
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a  villain  from  a  gentleman,  was  not  amoong  them  to 
be  seen." 

In  Mary's  time,  the  English  army  was  again 
clothed  in  white  coats,  with  red  crosses  on  them,  as 
appears  by  a  letter  from  Thomas  Lord  Wharton  to 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  I557,(^)  and  also  in  a 
copy  of  one  from  the  Queen,  preserved  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  dated  7th  of  January,  1558  (vol.  xii,. 
Domestic),  addressed  to  special  gentlemen  in  every 
county,  urging  them  to  raise  men  for  the  succour  of 
Calais,  "  the  Chief  Jewell  of  the  Realm." 

lu  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  colour  of  the 
uniform  was  changed  again.  In  a  levj*-  of  archers 
for  service  in  Ireland,  in  1566,  they  were  to  be  ftir- 
nished  with  a  cassock  of  blue  cloth,  garded  with  two 
small  gardes  of  white  cloth.  (^) 

In  1574,  the  coats  of  the  infantry  were  to  be  of 
'*  color  bleu,  Gasconie  fashion,"  and  to  cost  12s.  4d,  ; 
the  hose,  8s. ;  shoes,  2s. ;  shirts,  each  48. ;  and  a 
doublet,  each  4s.(*)  The  artificers  of  the  army  were 
to  be  clothed  in  red :  "  The  coates  to  be  reede  (red), 
of  vj*-  viij*^  the  yard,  Gaficonie  fashione,  tyed  under 
the  arme  w'*"  white  inckle  (tape)."C^)  Archera  wore 
as  head-pieces,  skulls  of  steel  or  iron,  with  an  under 
cap  or  lining  of  red  cloth ;  the  caUver  men,  morions  or 
burgonets ;  and  the  billmen,  or  halberdiers,  or  pike- 
men,  had  salades.     As  this  latter  class  were  intended 


(')  Talbot  Letters,  p.  109.    In  College  of  Arms.    Vol  marked  D. 

(»)  Harl.  MS.  1,926.  art.  ix^  fol.  28  6. 

(»)  Ibid,,  art.  10.  fol.  29. 

(*|  Lancashire  Lieutenancy,  i.  67. 


■ 
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for  close  fighting,  they  were  further  protected  by  a 
corselet,  as  were  sometimes  the  archers  by  a  stout 
leathern  jack,  "  a  jerkine  of  a  stagg  or  bull-skynne." 

In  1570,  a  body  of  artificers  (masons,  carj)entcrs, 
and  labourers)  were  ordered  to  be  dispatched  to 
Ireland  from  Lancashire,  and  they  were  to  be  clothed 
in  coats  of  "  whj-te  cloath,  made  of  the  fashion  of  a 
cassocke,  garded  with  two  laces  of  cruUes  (crewel  or 
worsted  lace),  the  one  of  the  color  read  (red),  and  the 
other  greene.**(*) 

A  pressing  levy  of  300  men  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  in  1577,  to  be  ready  "  within  one  bower's 
warninge,"  presents  us  with  a  complete  picture  of  the 
reg^ated  uniform  of  a  bill  or  pikeman  of  that  day. 
Converting  the  order  into  modem  terms,  it  may  be 
described  as  a  coat  of  pale  blue  Yorkshire  broad- 
cloth, with  two  stripes  of  yellow  or  red  cloth  by  way 
of  border ;  vest  of  white  Holmes  fustian ;  pale-blue 
kersey  shirts,  with  two  stripes  of  red  or  yellow  cloth 
down  the  seams  two  fingers  broad,  with  garter  and 
points  or  ties  at  the  knees ;  stockings  of  white 
kersey ;  shoes  with  large  ties.  The  coat  was  cut 
Gascony  fashion,  and  cost  lis.  8d. ;  and  the  breeches 
Venetian.  Over  this  dress  was  worn  the  light  breast- 
plate, gorget,  and  head-piece — the  suit  being  termed 
a  corselet ;  round  the  waist  a  g^irdle  carrying  a  sword 
and  dagger. 

Q)  Harl.  MS.  1.9-26,  art.  Li.,  fol.  2^.— The  Tudor  liverios  were 
white  and  gre«n. — 3£oBt  of  the  information  of  this  roign  is  derived 
from  the  MSS.  pablishcd  by  the  Chetham  Society,  under  the  title  of 
Lancashire  Lieutenaney,  compiled  with  so  much  indastry  and  re- 
search hj  Mr.  Hariand,  F.S.A. 
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img  01  tne  arciier  was  tne  same  as 
pikeman.      His  protective  armour  varied  :   he  had  an 
inexpensive  coat  of  plate  instead  of  the  corselet ;  and 
a  skull,  with  a  Scottish  cap  to  cover  it. 

The  pioneer  wore  a  cassock  or  coat  of  the  same 
colour,  but  not  of  broad-cloth.  His  vest  and  breeches 
were  white.  He  wore  a  skull  and  cap,  but  no  other 
annour ;  and  Lis  only  arms  were  a  sword  and  dagger.^) 

In  1584,  the  men  ordered  to  be  raised  for  service 
in  L'eland  were  to  be  furnished  with  "  convenient 
dubletts  and  hose,  and  also  a  cassocke  of  the  same 
motley,  or  other  sadd greene  color  or  ru8set/'(^)  (appro- 
priate for  the  hard  ser^^ce  in  the  Emerald  Isle) ;  and, 
in  a^ldition,  with  a  short  cloak  or  mantle  to  protect 
them  from  the  weather  when  they  arrived  there,  and 
for  this  an  allowance  of  5s.  was  to  be  made,  at  the 
cost  of  the  division  or  parish.  (^)  No  national  colour  j 
was  as  yet  acknowledged,  the  colour  of  the  clothes  H 
depending  on  fancy,  or  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment.  A  body  of  troops  levied  at  the  expense  of 
the  City  of  London,  in  1585,  were  to  be  supplied 
with  red  coats,  as  these  men  were  to  be  sent  into  the 
Low  Countries,  and  would  have,  in  all  probability,  to 
face  the  gallant  veterans  of  Spain.  For  that  reason 
probably  they  were  more  lavishly  equipped  in  showy 
red.  Sad  green  or  russet  was  considered  good  enoug] 
for  rebel-hunting  in  Ireland.  (*) 


(^)  Harl.  MS..  u(  snjirtt. — LaucuMre  lAeute^iancy,  p.  89. 
(')  Russet  is  a  dinjcfy  brown. 
(*}  Hurl.  MS.,  t4f  «4jwo, 
(*)  Stowe'a  Chron.t  p.  709. 
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The  uniform  cloaks  worn  by  the  cavalry  were  red. 
Their  fashion  is  described  in  a  detail  of  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  lancers  or  light  horsemen,  directed  to  be 
provided  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  for  service  in  Ireland,  in  1580.  "  For  their 
apparell  "  (says  the  order)  "  yt  shal  be  convenient  that 
you  see  them  famished  of  redd  clokes,  lined,  without 
sleeves,  and  of  length  to  the  knee ;  dubletts,  hose, 
hatts,  boots,  and  all  other  necessarie  apparell  for  their 
bodies/'O) 

In  the  Norwich  accounts  for  1 587-8,  we  read  the 
following-  item  :  "  For  ccl.  souldiers'  coats,  at  vs,  viiirf. 
a-pece,  lix£.  xvi*.  viiirf."  "  For  the  chargys  of  nv. 
souldiers  appoynted  for  her  Ma**  servj'ce,  viz.,  for 
ev'y  one  a  coat,  xs.,"  &c.  The  drummer's  coat  was 
made  of  "  grene  carsey"  (kersey),  embellished  with 
eleven  yards  of  lace  and  "vi.  yards  of  pojTiting." 
Other  coats  of  the  Norwich  contingent  were  of  "bayes 
and  carseye,**  the  bill  including  a  charge  "  for  whight 
yncle  to  laye  upon  the  same  coats."(*) 

Sir  John  Harington  supplies  us  with  a  very 
detailed  account  of  the  clothing  of  the  army  em- 
ployed in  Ireland  in  1599.  "I  must  not  forget," 
says  he,  "nor  cease  to  tell  her  Majestie's  good,  wise, 
and  gracious  providings  for  us,  her  captains,  and  our 
soldiers,  in  summer  heats  and  winter  colds,  in  hunger 
and  thirst,  for  our  backs  and  our  bellies  ;  that  is  to 
say,  every  captain  of  an  hundred  footmen  doth  receive 
weekly,  upon  every  Saturday,  his  full  entertainment 

(')  A..D.  1580.     Printed  in  Vend.  Curioaa,  I  ill  22. 
O  Norfolk  Ardiccoloyy,  i.,  pp.  6,  13, 15,  and  27- 
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of  twenty-eight  sliilllngs.     In  like  case,   every  lien* 
tenant,  fourteen  shillings  ;  an  ensign,  seven  shillings ; 
our  sirgeant,  surgeon,  drum   and   fife,  five   shillings 
pay,  by  way  of  impost;  and  every  common  soldier, ■ 
three  shillings;  to  all  by  the  pole  weekly.      To  the^ 
four  last  lower  officers,  two  shillings  weekly,  and  for 
every  common  soldier  twenty  pence  weekly,  is  to  be 
answered  to  the  full  value  thereof,  in  good  apparel  of 
different  kinds  for  summer  and  for  winter,  "which  isfl 
ordered  of  good   quality  and  stuff  for   the    prices; 
patterns  whereof  must  be  sent  to  the  Lord  Deputy 
to  be  compared  and  prepared  as  followeth  : — 


Apparel  for  an  O^^r  in  Winter, 

A  easBOok,  or  coaeqne,  of  broadcloth,  with  bays,  and  trimmed 
with  ailk  lace,  278.  7(L 

A  doublet  of  canvaa,  with  silk  buttons,  and  lined  with  white 
linen,  l-ia.  5d. 

Two  alkirts  and  two  bands,  9s.  6d. 

Three  pair  of  Kersey  stockings,  at  2s.  4d.,  78. 

Three  pair  of  ahoes  of  neat's  leather,  at  2s.  4d.  per  p&ir,  7a. 

One  pair  of  veuetiaiui,(')  of  broad  Kentish  cloth,  with  silver  lanx^ 
1&6.  4d. 

In  Swmmcr, 

Two  shirts  and  hands,  98.  6d. 

Two  pair  of  shoes,  4>a.  8d. 

One  ]}air  of  stockings,  2a.  8d. 

A  felt  hat  and  band,  5s.  5d. 


I 


Apparel  for  a  Coftimon  Soldier  in  Winter. 
A  cassock  of  Kentish  broadcloth,  lined  with  cotton,  and  trinused 
with  buttons  and  loops,  17b.  Od. 

A  doublet  of  canvas,  with  while  linen  lining,  12a.  6d. 

A  hat-cap,  coloured,  78.  6d. 

Two  shirts  of  Osnabridge  Holland,  and  bandB,  8b. 


med^— 


(^)  The  French  gave  this  name,  as  Mr.  Douce  informs  us,  to  m 
cloth  originally  manufactured  at  Venice,  and  probably  imitated  in 
Kent.  The  cloth  would  give  name  to  the  habit  made  of  il«  whichj 
appears  to  have  been  trousers. 
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Three  pair  of  noat'a  leather  shoes,  28.  4cL  each,  78. 
Three  pair  of  Kersey  Btoctcings,  8s. 

One  pair  ofTenctiana,  of  tLentish  broadcloth,  with  battcxifl,  loops, 
and  lining  of  linen,  13s.  4d. 

In  Summer. 
Two  shirts  of  Oanabridge,  and  two  falling  Holland  bands,  78. 
Two  pair  of  neat's  leather  shoes,  48.  fed. 
Oue  pair  of  stockings,  2s.  8d. 
A  hat*cs^,  coloured,  3i." 

The  sturdy  buff-coat,  a  loyal  defence  against  a 
sword-cut,  was  much  used  in  this  century,  worn 
either  as  an  outer  coat  or  else  under  the  cuirass. 
Its  qualities  are  alluded  to  in  Hudibras's  epitaph : — 

"  And  for  the  good  old  cause  stood  buff, 
'Gainst  many  a  bitter  kick  and  cuff.** 

The  tough  leather  of  which  it  was  made  was  prepared 
from  the  skin  of  the  buffalo,  and  as  it  was  of  a  tawny 
hue,  the  word  6uff  came  to  denote  a  colour ;  hence 
it  acquired  as  an  adjective  the  sense  which  it  now 
commonly  bears  in  English.  (^)  "  Captaine  Harvy 
received  a  shoot  in  his  murrian,  a  blow  with  a  pike 
upon  his  back,  but  escaped  danger  by  the  goodnesse 
of  his  Buffe  Coat."0 

Grose  gives  a  description  and  engraving  of  a 
buff-coat  worn  by  Sir  Francis  Bhodes,  Bart.,  of 
Balborough  Hall,  Derbyshire,  a  cavalier  in  the 
Ci\'il  Wars.     (Mil,  Antiq.,  ii.  357.  Plate  39.)     The 


L 


(')  This  acceptation  of  the  word  is  of  no  great  antiquity;  the 
earliest  writer  fh>m  whom  it  is  cit^  ia  Goldsinith.  The  phrase 
**l>Iue  and  buff.*'  therefore,  denoting  the  colours  of  the  Whig  party, 
does  not  aacend  beyond  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  See  some 
remarks  cm  the  buffalo,  contributed  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.  Bart.,  in 
if0t4$  and  Qu«rU$,  2nd  S..  ix.  1. 

(')  Vataia  Hibemia,  I  lU. 
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coat  had  been  decorated   with  gold  lace,  and  it  wi 
fastened  up  tlie  breast  by  a  lacing  string  of  stroi 
white  tape.      The   ends  of  the  sleeves  were   looi 
back.      There  ai'e   other   specimens   of   these    coai 
which  have  obstinately  witlistood  the  att;icks  of  th 
and  remain  visible  memorials  of  the  great  intemeci] 
conflict.     The  short  bufl-coat  worn  by  Lord  Brook  at 
the  siege  of  Lichfield  is  preserved  in  Warwick  Castle 
in  perfect  condition ;    it   is   sketched   on   our    Plate 
LIU.       There    is    also    a   long    bull'-coat,    worn    bi 
Colonel    Fairfax    at   the   battle    of    Naseby,    baiidi 
down  in  the  Isham  family,  now  represented  by 
Charles    Isham,    Bart.,    of    Lamport    Hall,    North- 
amptonshire.     (See  Plate  LIV.)      The  silver  wire^ 
buttons  are  drawn  fuU  size,  and  the  blood  stain  i^^ 
front  is  the  only  damaged  part.     The  back  of 
same  coat  is  represented  on  Plate  LV. 

Chain   coverings  or  doubled  buff  defences  were 
often  worn  on  the  fore-arm.      In  Cniso's  ifiliiarie 
Insirnctmus  for  the   Cavallrie,  1632>  "the  Cuirassi* 
is  to  be  accoated  with  a  buffe  coat  under  bis  amis? 
and  he  is   to  weare  a   skarf  of  the  Princes   colou^_ 
whom  he  sei-veth."     (Cb,  xx.)  H 

In  Charles  I/s  reign  we  read  of  some  brilliant 
tiniforms,  such  as  that  of  Sir  John  Suckling's  troop, 
which  consisted  of  "  a  white  doublet,  a  scarlet  coat^H 
and  a  hat  wnth  a  scarlet  feather.'*     This,  however* 
was  but  th^  fanciful   dress  selected    by  a  man   wha, 
voluntarily  raised  a  troop  of  horse  at  great  expens 
and  whose  vanity  far  exceeded  his  military  prowes 
During  the  continuance  of  the  terrible  Civil  War, 
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Short  buflr  Coat,  worn  by  I^onl  Brook  tit  the  Siege  of  Uchficld. 
Al  Warwick  CtuUc,  in  iKrfect  condiLion.) 


(Preserved 
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Bock  of  the  umc  Cost 
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No.  56. 


Nkcman  of  the  Commonwealth,  dmwn  from  a  figvirc  in  ihe  Toww;. 
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particxilar  colour  of  soldiers*  coats  distinguished  the 
antagonistic  parties.  Red  and  blue,  grey  and  green, 
and  black,  were  worn  indiscriminately  by  both  sides. 
Colonel  Legge  was  taken  prisoner  by  mistaking 
HainjHleu's  "green  coats"  for  those  of  Lord  North- 
ampton. (^)  The  regiments  were  clothed  in  the 
colours  of  the  livery  of  the  colonels,  but  generally 
they  were  assumed  to  distinguish  one  corps  from 
another,  and  were  designated  accordingly,  as  Sir 
William  Constable's  blue  coats,  Lord  Kobart*8  red 
coats,  Colonel  Meyrick's  grey  coats,  Lord  Saye's  blue 
coats.  The  red  regiment  of  the  Parliament  had  been 
surprised  by  the  King  at  Brentford,  and  the  "grey 
coats"  shortly  acquired  the  character  of  **most  ex- 
quisite plunderers. "(*) 

Plate  LVI. — Pikeman  of  the  Commonwealth, 
drawn  from  a  figure  in  the  Tower. 

The  King's  Life  Guard  of  foot  was  a  crack  regi- 
ment, and  clothed  in  red.  "  The  red  regiment  of  the 
enemy  came  on  resolutely  (at  Tadcastle,  in  1642), 
and  this  became  them  who  were  the  life-guard  and 
choicest  men.  Tlieir  Black,  which  should  have 
seconded  them,  were  so  galled  by  our  drakes,  as  they 
durst  not  approach  fairly."(^)  Prince  Rupert  had 
also  a  Life-Guard  of  foot  all  in  red  coats. 

Scarves  were  worn  across  the  shoulders  aa  a 
distinguishing   emblem ;   those   of  the    King's    side 


(■)  Lord  Nugent,  p.  268.— Tbo  "green  coaU**  were  all  Bucking- 
luunshirc  inoii.     {Ibitl.,  ii.  200.) 
(»)  Fairfaui  Cor.,  ii  416. 
(»)  Ihi'l.,  y.  421. 
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were  white,  Essex's  were  orange ;  but 
distinguishing  featiure  would  have  been  the  effecd|d 
simplicity  which  characterised  the  Puritans  in  coi^| 
distinction  to  the  equally  unnatural  gaiety  of  manner 
and  garb  of  the  Eoyalists.  ^M 

At  Edgeliill,  the  King  was  dressed  in  a  blacP 
velvet  coat  lined  with  ermine,  and  a  steel  cap  covm|^ 
with  velvet.  (^)  Prince  Rupert  was  clad  in  sca^f 
very  richly  laid  in  silver  lace.(^)  The  royal  standfl 
which  had  been  taken  that  day  by  the  Parliamentary 
troops,  was  rescued  by  the  gallantry  and  promptitude 
of  a  Captain  John  Smith,  who  with  two  more,  dis- 
guising themselves  by  placing  orange  scarfs  across 
their  shoulders,  rode  into  the  enemy's  ranks,  and 
earned  it  back  in  triumph  to  the  King,  who  ii 
diately  knighted  him.     (Ludlow,  i.  49.) 

This  was  certainly  a  very  picturesque  period] 
far  as  clothing  was  concerned.  Two  more  articli 
dress  may  not  be  inappropriate  here.  A  Cavalier  GI^ 
made  of  white  doe  skin,  worn  by  a  Captain  Lexu^ 
at  the  battle  of  Worcester.  (See  Plate  LVII.)  J 
gauntlet  is  silver  embroidery,  and  the  ventilating 
perforations  in  the  palm  are  curious.  This 
remains  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Talfuurd  Field,  Bl 


ssmr 


do^vn,    Leamington.      The   boot  worn  by   the 
officer  at  the  same  great  fight  has  descended  to  pos- 
terity, and  is  now  the  property  of  Studleig-h 
Esq.,  Liverpool.     (Plate  LVIIL) 

The  use  of  scarlet  clothing  for  troops  da 


(»)  Bulstrode.  p.  78. 

(^\  Warburtou,  Prince  Bttperi,  iii. 


181. 


f 


ft\-alicr's  Glove  of  while  tJtic^in.  wrnn  by  Captain  txsich  at  the  Battle  u( 
Worcester.  The  cmliruiUrry  b  &tlver,  and  the  ventilating  jKiforalJuns  in  the 
palm  arc  curious.  (1'hu  relic  rcfnaim  in  powcssion  of  Mrs.  Tatfonrd 
Kiclil,  IlLacLdown,  Ixatnington. ) 


L 


Boot  worn  by  CopUin  Lcncb  at  the  Battle  oC  Worcester,  A.a   1651. 
(In  pos&esoioa  of  Sludlcigh  Martin,  Esq.,  Uverpool.) 
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a  very  early  period.  Lycurgus  ordered  the  Lacedse- 
monians  to  clothe  their  soldiers  with  it.  The  probable 
reasons  for  which  selection  are  stated  to  have  been, 
either  because  that  colour  is  both  soonest  imbibed  by 
cloth,  and  most  lasting  and  durable,  or  on  account  of 
its  brightness  and  splendour,  which  was  thought 
conducive  to  raise  men's  spirits,  and  therefore  most 
suitable  to  martial  conflicts ;  or  lastly,  because  it  was 
supposed  to  conceal  the  stains  of  blood,  a  sight  of 
which  might  either  dispirit  the  raw  and  inexperienced 
soldiers  of  their  own  party,  or  inspire  their  enemies 
with  fresh  life  and  vigour.(')  This  last  view  is  taken 
up  by  Julius  Ferrettus,  a  Venetian  author  on  military 
subjects  in  the  sixteenth  centur3^(*)  The  second  was, 
doubtless,  the  reason  of  its  adoption  in  armies, 
namely,  its  brilliant  appearance. 

Earl  Stanhope  in  his  Miscellanies,  publishes  a 
question  he  submitted  to  Lord  Macaulay,  then  Secre- 
tary at  War,  as  to  "  when  the  British  army  was  for 
the  first  time  clothed  in  red  " — an  inquiry  which  the 
noble  lord  states  had  been  addressed  to  him  by  no 
less  a  person  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Lord 
Stanhope  imagined  it  to  be  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II- 
The  Ihike  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  earlier,  and 
that  Monk's  troops,  for  example,  were  Bedcoais,  The 
following  reply  was  returned : — 


1 

L 


(>)  6ee  Pottor**  AiUxquUUMy  p.  48. 

(*}  *'  Adsint  et  in  cxercitu  milltariA  indomeotAi  et  restfie  pro  dso 
militum.  et  pro  bcUo.  qus  parra,  et  brerift  atmt  eagola,  sire  bgia 
dicta  nibri  coloroA,  ne  Ua  rid^aiur  tanguis  vuinvraiorum  in  pnjRlio 
ut  nee  aibi  et  alua  pugaanlibaB,  pavore  incruciat."    {De  Re  et  Diic 
WL  1575,  p.  76.) 
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"  Right  Hon.  T,  B,  Macmihiij  to  Lord  Mahoti. 

"Albany,  May  19,  185 

"Dear  Mation, — The  Duke  is  certainly  rightJ 
Tho  army  of  the  Com  in  ou  wealth  was  clothed  in  red,"  ] 
(p.  9<J.)  ■  I 

It  will  be  perceived,  however,  from  what  has  been  I 
previously  shown  here,  that  red  was  not  considered  \ 
either  a  national  or  a  royal  colour.     There  were  red 
regiments  on  both  sides  in  the  Cinl  War,      A  portion 
of  the  French  army  wore  red  cassocks  towards  the  < 
close  of  the    sixteenth    century.(^)      In    an    original  ' 
contract  for  clothing  an  infantry  regiment  in    1693, 
preserved  in  the  Harleian  Collection,  No.  6,844,  the 
colour    of  the    uniform    is   given    as    well     as    tiie 
contract  prices,  by  which  we  learn  that  the  men  were 
clothed  in  grey,  and  the  dnanimers  in  purple  coats: — 

Vrivoie  SefUincl. 

Price*  charK«4  in  nwitian 
£     «.     if. 
Grey  Coat  nnd  breeches  -       1  12    0 

Hat  0     6     0 

Sh(X»a 0-4     0 


Shirt 

N«;kcloth 0      1 

ytockings 0     '5 


3    6 

0 


2     0 


Grey  coat  and  breeches  . 

Drummer, 
Purple  coat  and  grey  brocchea 


2  9    0 

4  12    0 

3  10    0 


(*)  "  Cea  vieillea  casaqaGs  rouf];os  que  Tji  Noue  avoit  tonjoor* 
roiiiinitoa  »ouh  Io  voy  do  Naviirn?/*  (Dcatdr  ,le  Henry  U  Orts»d,  pir 
Le  Gram,  liv.  iv..  quoted  iii  Mwii$  ik  VAtiiUcnct  L  251),) 


CHAPTER  XI. 

QVUnrSBS— TBK  HIGH  HAKBDCOEB— COAT  A>D  CONDUCT  M0K8T— KABCU- 
IJSG  —  VAOOIC8  —  EXCmrMEXTB  —  REWARDS  —  ADUnflSTBAnON  OK 
JUSTICK — PUKlSnXJOrTS — PKISONEBa  OF  VAB. 

In  mediapval  times,  when  an  army  was  to  }ye  set  in 
motion,  the  King,  or  some  officer  authorised  by  him, 
issued  his  mandate  to  the  chief  civnl  magistrate  of 
the  district,  requiring  him  to  provide  quarters  and 
provision  for  the  occasion.(')  In  order  to  ensure 
a  sufficient  supply  of  victuals,  instructions  were 
sometimes  issued  to  stop  the  markets  which  were 
custA.>mariIy  held  in  the  adjacent  comities.  Several 
proclamations  of  this  kind  are  extant,  ^ewjj. 
Edward  III.,  and  one  of  the  13th  Eichard  11., 
wherein  it  was  directed  that  no  markets  should  be 
held  in  these  seven  shires,  to  wit,  Berks,  Surrey, 
Sussex,  Southampton.  Wilts,  Dorset,  and  Somerset ; 
but  that  all  victuals  should  be  brought  to  Ports- 
mouth for  the  army,  then  and  there  laying  wait  for 
transportation. 

The    High    Harbinger  was   the  Quartermaster-  HarWDger. 
general   of    former    times ;    his    office    is    minutely 


(*)  **  Wumnts  and  Ordiiumooa  respecting  the  coUection  of  a 
lurge  quAntity  of  com  and  provUiou  roquircd  for  tho  King's  army 
iu  Gooconj ;  direot4Hl  to  officials  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk."     Temp,  Edward  L     {Artny  ami  Navy  AccounU,  S.  P.  O.) 
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described  in  one  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  of  the  sii 
teenth  century  (No,  4,685) ('):  "He  must  know  of 
the  Lord-lieutenant-general  the  place  where  the  army 
shall  assemble  to  be  mustered ;  and  thither  must  he 
repair,  calling  before  him  the  chief  rulers  of  the  town, 
declaring  unto  them  that  he  is  come  to  provide 
lodging  for  the  Lord-lieutenant-general  and  the  army; 
and  to  charge  the  said  rulers  that  they  send  some  of 
their  officers  to  bring  him  to  every  house  in  the 
town  that  is  able  to  make  any  lodging,  that  he  may 
take  a  note  what  beds  they  make  within  the  town,  or 
suburbs  of  the  same,  and  to  command  them  to  provide 
victuals  sufficient  for  such  soldiers  as  they  do  lodge, 
upon  prices  reasonable.  The  harbinger  must  also , 
make  strait  commandment,  that  no  householder,  upon 
penalty  of  imprisonment,  do  take  into  his  house  anv 
man  h:>  lodge  without  billet  from  him." 

At  the  siege  of  Carlaverock,  in  1300,  the  Marshal 
of  the  army  is  represented  as  providing  "  lodgings" 
to  those  who  were  entitled  to  them : — 


Lo  mareschal  li  hcrber/^our 

Ki  livreut  places  a  logicT 

A  couB  ke  doivGiit  herberper. 


•p.  14. 


La  13S5  (9th  Eichard  IL),  an  order  was  sent 
from  the  King  and  Council  to  all  mayors  and  others, 
apprising  them  that  William  dc  Dra}i;on  and  Hugh 
Spencer  had  been  appointed,  with  a  certain  number 
of  men-at-arms  and  archers,  to  proceed  to  the  town  of 
Ghent  with  all  possible  speed;    and   that    the    said 

[^)  "The  Order  of  a  Campo  or  Army  RoyaU,  with  the  Dntie  of  ^ 
every  officer  belonging  to  tho  sume."     Per   R.  Con.,   MUit.,  1578,— 
Apparently  E'.r  Eobcrt  Constable.    Grose  misstates  this,  (i.  liHj.) 
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mayors  and  others  were  commanded  to  give  assistance 
to  certain  servants  appointed  by  the  said  William  and 
Hugh  to  secure  decent  and  sufficient  quarters  at 
Dover,  Sandwich,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  such  as  to 
them  shall  seem  most  proper  and  convenient  for  ob- 
taining \*ictuals  and  necessaries.  (^ 

In  the  following  year,  when  an  army  was  ordered 
to  assemble  in  London  in  all  haste,  in  anticipation  of 
an  invasion  firom  France  under  Charles  VI.,  an  order 
was  sent  to  the  mayor,  informing  him  that,  in  order 
that  the  army  and  the  King's  liege-men  should  be 
properly  fed  and  lodged,  the  herbergers  of  the  diflerent 
leaders  would  meet  the  marshal  at  a  street  called  the 
Ropery,  there  to  receive  quarters  from  him.(^) 

Henry  V.  issued  his  commission  in  1415  to 
John  Merston  and  William  Enges,  directing  them  to 
provide  quarters  at  Plymouth,  and  places  adjacent, 
for  James  Tiptoft,  Knight,  seneschal  of  the  Duchy  of 
Aquitaine,  his  men-at-arms,  soldiers,  and  their  horses, 
who  were  to  embark  from  thence  to  the  said  Duchy  ; 
and  also  to  take  and  provide  victuals  and  other 
necessaries  for  them  during  their  stay,  to  be  promptly 
paid  for  with  the  money  of  John  Tiptoft :  in  the 
purveanco,  the  fees  of  the  Church  to  be  excepted :  the 
civil  magistrates  were  herein  directed  to  give  their 
assistance.^) 

Q)  Rymer. — It  appoan,  bj  the  order  imxnodiatoly  sncceeding  thia 
one.  thai  WilUam  And  Hugh  (cmlled  Le  Despeniter)  were  to  have 
carried  over  200  in«o-at-anns  and  600  archers,  but  that  the  expedi- 
tion wftB  comntcrmaDdcd,  and  their  scrricea  tranftfcrrod  to  Bermck- 
upon -Tweed. 

(')  '*  In  rico  vooato  la  Boperie.**    (BTiner.) 
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CMnd 
Gooduet 

Money. 


In  the  State  Paper  Office  is  preserved  an  accoant 
of  William  de  Lokyngton  of  payments  to  mariners 
for  the  passage  of  men-at-arms,  and  shipping  1,100 
horses  to  Aquitaine  and  Brittany,  and  mustering  the 
same.(^)  When  troops  had  to  be  transported  over 
sea,  orders  were  issued  to  the  chiefs  of  the  maritime 
ports  to  impress  shipping  for  the  occasion.  Abundant 
copies  of  these  proclamations,  "  De  Navibus  arre- 
standis,"  are  to  be  found  in  Rymer.  A  valuable 
illuminated  MS.  in  the  King's  Library,  British 
Museum,  shows  the  ancient  manner  of  embarking 
and  disembarking  horses  by  lifting  up  a  flap  at  the 
8tem.(-) 

About  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  we  first  find 
mention  made  of  Coat  and  Conduct  Money — a 
clothing  allowance  and  subsistence  for  men  on  joining 
the  army,  which  was  sometimes  advanced  by  the 
counties  where  the  men  were  raised,  to  be  afberwarda 
repaid  by  the  Government,  as  has  already  been 
explained. 

A  military  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century  calls 
attention  to  the  fact,  "that  a  souldier  in  garrison 
being  furried  in  a  house,  is  allowed  the  best  bed  and 
chamber  save  one,  faire  sheetes,  board- clothes,  plates, 
napkins,  towels,  dressing  of  his  meate,  ser\'ice  at  the 
table,  oil,  vinegar,  mustard,  candle-light,  fire/'(^)  &c., 
so  that  in  this  respect  these  regulations  have  under- 
gone but  little  alteration  to  the  present  time. 


{^)  Army  and  Navy  Accoonte,  2  Richard  IL 

(»)  Roy^  MS.,  20  D.  i..  fol.  22  and  35. 

(^)  Treuiite  oti  MUUary  Tactics,  by  £dward  Davics,  1619. 


EqtUp*^. 
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By  the  Petition  of  Eight  in  the  3rd  of  Charles  I., 
it  was  declared  and  enacted,  that  the  people  of  this 
land  are  not  by  the  laws  to  be  burthened  with  the 
sojourning  of  soldiers  against  their  will ;  and  by  the 
31st  Charles  11.  it  was  enacted  that  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  constables  and  others  to  billet  officers  and  soldiers 
on  inns,  livery  stables,  ale-houses,  victualling-houses, 
and  all  houses  selling  brandy,  strong  waters,  cider,  or 
metheglin,  by  retail,  to  be  drunk  in  their  houses,  and 
no  other,  and  in  no  private  houses  whatsoever. 

The  impedimenfa  of  armies  may  naturallj'  be  R«id 
supposed  to  have  increased  with  the  progress  of 
cirilisation ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  some 
surprise  to  find  that  the  field  equipage  of  our  ancient 
armies  was  so  extensive  in  times  which,  comparatively 
speaking,  can  certainly  neither  be  characterised  as 
refined  nor  luxurious.  The  Roman  soldiers,  we  know, 
carried  great  weights  on  their  backs, (*)  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  their  mediajval  successors  carried  any- 
thing beyond  their  walking  clothes  and  their  arms. 
We  do  not  hear  of  great-coats  or  cloaks  until  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  (see  Clothing),  and  "knapsack 
boys  "  (boys  who  carried  the  men's  packs)  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Civil  War  of  the  seventeenth  century.  (") 
Sir  James  Turner,  writing  in  1681,  says,  *' Though  I 
am  fairly  of  opinion  that  the  soldiers  should  not  carry 
such  burthens  as  the  Romans  did  of  old,  yet  1  should 

i})  Tbo  load  which  a  Roman  soldier  carried  U  almost  iscrediUa — 
60  lbs.  weight,  beside  his  arms.  Under  this  burden  he  commonlj 
marched  twenty  miles  a  daj,  and  sometimee  more^  (Vefcetins,  1. 10. — 
Adam's  Romam  AtUiq.) 

(')  ArtKaKAogiOt  xxxTi.  231. 
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Harah. 


have  neither  horse  nor  boy  allowed  to  them  ;  it  is  too 
much  that  the  bad  custom  of  later  times  hath,  eased 
most  of  them  of  the  burthen  of  defensive  arms,  and, 
therefore,  every  one  of  them  both  may  and  should 
carry    his    own    knapsack,    and    four    or    five    days' 

provision  of  meat Though    you  allow 

every  soldier  2  lbs.  of  bread  and  cheese  every  day, 
and  God  knows  he  gets  not  so  much  in  four  days. 
suppose  he  hath  a  couple  of  shirts,  a  pair  of  stockings, 
and  a  pair  of  shoes  in  his  knapsack,  and  a  hatchet,  I 
suy  all  these  will  not  weigh  so  much  as  a  head-piec6 
and  a  corselet,  and  therefore  he  may  well  enough  be 
obhged  to  carry  these."  (^) 

The  order  of  march  was  usually  in  three  divisioDs 
or  columnSj  under  the  immediate  command  of  the 
Constable.  The  men  were  marshalled  in  con- 
stableries^  and  each  lord  or  great  man  rode  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  retinue.  (-)  Edward  III/s  armj 
in  France,  in  1339,  marched  between  three  and  four 
leagues  a  day.  In  134G,  there  were  two  marshals 
appointed,  and  the  army  marched  in  three  columns, 
the  marshals  commanding  the  right  and  left,  and  the 
King  and  Black  Prince  the  middle  one.  Godfrey  de 
Hai-court — one  of  the  marshals — led  his  division  dailv 
some  six  or  seven  leagues  apart  from  the  King,  doing 
as  much  damage  as  he  could,  and  returning  to  the 
King's  side  every  night.  (*) 


(»)  PaUaa  Armaia.  p.  275. 

(*)  "  Et  chevauchoient  ordonn^raent  et  par  connetablies,  ch*cua 
sire  entre  sos  gens.*'     (Froiagart,  i.  76.) 
(*)  Ibid.,  u  221. 
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Prom  a  humble  but  authentic  chronicle,  the 
Journal  0/  He  Kings  Kitchen,  a  precise  account  is 
■  obtained  of  the  day's  marches  of  this  army : — 

"  The  King  landed  at  *  Hok/  or  '  Hogges/  in 
Normandy  (La  Hogue),  on  Wednesday,  12th  July, 
and  the  daily  operations  of  his  kitchen  proceed  at  the 
same  place  till  the  Tuesday  following,  when  they  are 
transferred  to  Valognes.  The  day's  stages  of  the 
King's  march  were  now  Saint  Come  du  Mount, 
Carenton,  Fount  Hubert,  and  Saint  Lo.  He  then 
appears  to  have  changed  his  purpose,  and  to  have 
directed  his  march  towards  Caen,  arriving  there  on 
Wednesday,  26th,  the  intermediate  stages  having 
been  Sevance,  Torteval,  and  Funtenay  Paynel.  He 
remained  five  days  at  Caen,  and  he  lefl  the  place  on 
the  last  day  of  July  for  Lisieux,  at  which  place  he 

•  arrived  on  the  2nd  August,  having  passed  through 
Treward  and  Leoperty.  He  was  two  days  at  Lisieux; 
on  the  4th  August  he  was  at  Durenvile,  on  the  5th 
^  at  Limburgh,  the  7th  at  Oil  de  Boef,  and  the  Sth  at 
Fount  Vadreel.  The  daily  stages  were  now  Longvile, 
Frenose,   Appone,  Ferelaguillon,  and   Foissy,  where 

I  he  arrived  on  the  13th  August.  He  was  then  about 
twelve  miles  from  Faris.  He  remained  at  Foissy  till 
the  16th,  on  which  day  he  had  begun  his  march 
northward.  The  first  day's  march  was  to  Grisy, 
the  next  to  Anty,  the  next  to  Trussereux,  then  to 
Somerreux,  Causeamyneux,  and  Asshen,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  21st  August.      He  spent  the  22nd 

tand  23rd  at  Asshen, 
"  Thursday,  Angust  24,  '  sub  foresta  de  Cressy/ 
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"Friday,  August  25,  'in  foresta  de  Cressy.' 

"  Saturday,  August  26,  *  adhac  sub  foresta  de 
Creasy.' 

"Sunday,  August  27,  *in  campis  Rub  foresta  de 
Cressy.' 

'*  The  clerk  of  the  kitchen  attended  to  his  own 
department,  and  renders  his  account  without  any 
allusion  to  the  great  event  which  had  occurred, 

"On  Monday,  the  28th.  the  King  left  the  field 
and  was  at  Valoles ;  on  the  29th,  at  Mauntenay ;  on 
the  30th,  at  Saint  Joce,  in  Pountif ;  on  the  31st,  and 
on  the  1st  September,  at  Chateauneuf ;  on  the  2nd 
and  3rd,  at  Vintvill ;  and  on  Monday,  the  4th  Sep- 
tember, he  arrived  before  Calais."  (^) 

In  1359  Edward  again  entered  France  witl 
hostile  intent.  He  marched  out  of  Calais  earlr  one 
morning,  with  all  his  forces  in  array.  He  took  the 
field  with  the  most  numerous  and  best  wag-on-train 
that  had  ever  left  England.  It  was  said  that  there 
were  above  6,000  wagons  or  carts.  The  King  first 
proceeded  to  organise  his  "battles,"  which  were  so 
splendidly  attired  that  it  was  delightful  to  behold 
them.  He  then  directed  the  Constable,  the  Earl  of 
March,  whom  he  much  loved,  to  ride  in  advanw 
with  3,000  men-at-arms  {armures  de  fer)  and  5,000 
archers.  Next  in  order  marched  the  divisions  of 
the  marshals,  consisting  of  3,000  men-at-amis  and 
5,000  archers ;  aU  these  marched  in  close  order, 
following  the  Constable,  and  then  the  King's  divi- 
sion.     Next  came  the  baggage  of  the  army,  which 

(*)  ArchaologiOj  zxxii.  383. 
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extended  for  two  good  leagTies,  and  conveyed  all 
sorts  of  supplies  and  articles  which  had  never  before 
been  carried  with  an  army,  such  as  hand-mills,  (^) 
ovens,  and  many  other  useful  articles.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  brothers,  con- 
sisting of  2,500  men-at-arms,  all  richly  habited 
and  ready  for  immediate  action,  brought  up  the 
rear.  Not  a  single  indiWdual  was  ever  left  be- 
liind,  and  the  daily  march  did  not  exceed  three 
leagues. 

Besides  the  above,  there  were  500  valets  of  the 
King's  host,  with  shovels  and  hatchets,  who  pre- 
ceded the  wagons  to  clear  the  way,  and  to  cut 
down  hedges  and  bushes  that  obstructed  the  passage. 
(Froissart,  i.  417.) 

Mechanics  also  accompanied  English  armies,  to 
repair  any  bridge  that  had  been  broken  down. 
(73t«/.,  1.  684,  anno  1373.)  The  French  army,  in 
1382,  marching  towards  the  field  of  Kosebeque,  was 
preceded  by  1.760  ouvrierB  on  foot,  to  level  the 
roads,  fill  up  hollows,  clear  away  bushes,  and  so  forth. 
(ii,  232.) 

In   addition    to   pioneers,   the   English  army,  in  PootonnWm. 
1441,   was  attended  by  a  corps  of  pontonniers  pro- 
vided with  little  light  boats   made  of  leather   and 
wood,  carried  on  carts,  capable  of  containing  three 
or  four   persons,  and  also  ^nth  all  surts  of  tackle. 


(*)  Frotfl8»rt«  from  whom  this  narrotivo  is  copied,  Ib  iuaccarftto  M 
to  this  p«uticaUr.  Haikd-milU,  among  otfaor  things,  are  mentioned 
by  Furdun*  xii.  21.  as  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Scot«  after 
t\w  defeat  of  Edward  II.  at  Bannockbom,  in  1314.  Hia  words  ar«  : 
"/runMn/um  ct  Aortirum  mtim  molendinit  portoHlihus.** 
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consisted  of  16^000,  it  follows  that  if  the  whole  were 
to  be  assembled  in  marching  order,  they  would 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  train  of  1,067  carts 
or  wagons,  drawn  by  3,200  horses.  (^)  But  even 
this,  if  Saint-Remy  is  to  be  believed,  is  less  than 
the  proportion  of  cartage  allowed  by  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  in  1411.  to  an  army  of  40,000  to  50,000 
Flemings.  They  had  12,000  carts  laden  with  arms 
and  clothing.  O 

Henry  V,,  preparing  for  Harfleur,  issued  writs 
directed  to  Robert  Hunt,  sergeant  of  the  wagons  of 
the  household,  to  provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
carts  and  wagons,  and  carpenters,  smiths,  wood  and 
iron,  to  construct  them,  with  the  necessary  horses. 
Also,  to  John  Southmede.  "  fare-carter  *'  (i.e.,  cart- 
wright),  to  provide  sixty  two-wheeled  carts,  with 
collars,  harness,  halters,  leather-pipes^  and  all  other 
things  requisite  for  cartfi.  (')  These  leather  pipes 
were  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
horses  from  being  galled  by  the  gearing,  as  we  see 
used  at  the  present  day. 

From  a  MS.  in  the  Harleian  Collection,  No.  847, 
containing  a  system  of  castraraetation  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we  obtain  particulars  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  wagons  of  that  date : — 

"Every  waggon  having  three  horses  is  allowed 
twelve  foot  in  length,  which  is  the  length  of  the 
waggon,  and  eighteen  foote  in  breadth,  six  wherof 

(*)  ColUdum  dc9  Ordonnance$,  torn,  xviiu,  p.  110. 

{})  UiMioirti  d^  CharU^  VI.,  ch-  ix. 

('J  Rymcr,  tub  anno  H15.— >'icotl«,  A(^ncouri,  17. 
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is  allowed  for  the  breadth  of  the  waggon  (for  lus 
axel-tree  is  five  foote  and  halfe),  and  tlie  other 
twelve  foote  for  the  three  horses." 

la  the  Cowdray  picture  of  the  siege  of  Boulogne' 
by  Henry  VIII.,  (^)  an  accurate  insight  as  to  the' 
mode  of  carrying  on  a  siege  at  that  date  is  afibrdedi 
to   us.      We  learn    the    form   of  encampment,   the 
method  of  carrying   on   approaches,    and     the   ordi* 
nary  business  of  besiegers.     We  have  correct  repnv 
sentations   of  great  ordnance,  mortars   and  militarj 
machines,  \\'ith   the   manner   of  working   them,  and 
the    various    implements    of  war,   ordnance    stores, 
fascines,    camp    colours,   ensigns,   banners,    guidons, 
and   tents,  as  also  the  bread,  ammunition,  and  bag^i 
gage  wagons. 

The  carts  and  wagons  accompanjdng  an  army 
were  made  to  perform  another  important  duty, 
besides  tlie  convej^ance  of  provisions  ;  when  the  anny 
halted,  they  were  so  drawn  up  as  to  make  a  rampait 
against  attack,  the  back  of  one  wagon  being  set 
within  the  shafts  of  the  other.  (-)  At  Buironfosse, 
in  1339,  the  carts  of  the  English  army  were  drawn 
up  in  rear,  so  as  to  fortify  the  position.  {^)  Some- 
times an  army  was  protected  by  a  ditch  dug  all 
round  it,  and  by  big  trees  felled  and  piled  so  as  to 
prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  as  is  recorded  of 
the  French,  in  a  letter  of  Edward  III.,  addressed  to 


(')  EDgraved  for  Soc.  Ant,  and  described  by  Sir  Joseph  Avloffc 
in  Architologta,  iii. 

(^)  Guiart,  2nd  part,  anno  1304. 

(■)  "  El  ttrrouLL'reut  toua  leura  chiuroia  par  derriire  enx^  et  ^m 

rortiiicrcnt."    (Froissart,  i.  &Z.) 
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the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  presen-ed  in  the 
History  of  Robert  of  Avesbury.  (^) 

In  1485,  Kichard  lEI.,  on  his  march  to  Leicester, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  placed  the 
baggage  in  column  in  the  centre,  the  cavalry  march- 
ing on  the  flanks.  (-)  The  men  marched  in  ranks  of 
five.  The  rays  of  the  sun  were  stiU  an  object  of 
attention  to  combatants,  for  the  chronicler  relates  that 
**  between  both  armies  there  was  a  great  morass,  which 
tlie  Earl  of  Richmond  left  on  his  right  hand,  for  this 
intent,  that  it  should  be  on  that  side  a  defence  for  his 
part,  and  in  so  doing  he  had  the  sun  at  his  back  and 
in  the  faces  of  his  enemies." 

The  ordinary  day's  march  of  an  army  was  about 
three  leagues,  and  in  that  respect  modern  improve- 
ments cannot  eflect  much  alteration.  The  day's 
march  of  the  soldier  to  join  the  army  was  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles.  (*)  In  marching,  the  infantry 
of  Gustavufl  Adolphus  appear  to  have  performed 
great  feats.  Celerity  was  everything  with  that  emi- 
nent commander.  It  was  this  innovation  on  the 
strategy  of  the  times  that  enabled  him  to  achieve 
such  brilliant  success  on  the  slow-mo\nng,  heavily- 
armed   Imperialists.      To  attain  this  object,  he  re- 

(1)  *■  Bt  fiiroDt  fosses  entonr  eanx,  ot  couperent  Ics  grosses  arbres 
poor  Douii  toUier  la  veuuc  k  cftDX.*' 

O  "  Id  the  middle  part  of  the  armie,  he  appointed  the  tmffick  and 
duriage  appertcyiung  to  the  army,  and  the  wing^  uf  horsemen 
cottstjug  and  migjJig  on  every  »ide;  and  kf*cpiiig  thiji  oimy  be 
entered  the  tonne  of  Lycester."    (Grafton's  Chnrv.,  p.  149.) 

(*)  In  1627  the  cnnduct-money — «.<-.,  marching  allowance — was 
8d.  per  diem  for  u  dity  V  march  of  tvelre  roilc« ;  in  1640  it  was  settled 
at  8d.  for  a  march  of  not  less  than  Hflecn  miles.    (Soc  Bymer,  tub 

tlUfllS.} 
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moved  the  armour  from  his  men,  and  shortened 
lightened  their  arms.  He  even  supplied  his  art 
with  leathern  guns,  to  render  them  more  por 
In  Harte's  Huiory  we  read  that  "the  common  i 
of  infantry  was  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  a  day 
a  journal  of  each  day's  marching  which  a  Sc< 
regiment  made  for  sis  years  successively,  I  find 
quantity  to  establish  the  medium, 
of  emergency  and  importance,  it  was  usual  t 
the  journey  to  twenty-two  miles. "(^)  It  mus 
borne  in  mind  that  the  arms  and  appointments, 
with  the  improvements,  were  considerably 
than  they  are  at  present. 

The  following  accoimt  of  the  march  of  the  Lc 
trained  bands  to  Newbury  is  curious.  It  i^| 
from  one  of  the  Commonwealtli  pamphlets  ^ 
British  Museum,  entitled  The  Manner  of  the  J 
of  ike  Trained  Bands  (No.  12C.  E.  -?).  Opp 
nities  of  locomotion  were  then  so  rare,  that  prol 
these  citizens  were  lea^ong  the  metropolis  for  the 
time. 


find 

I 

its. 


J 


**  The  manner  of  the  March  and  Emhattailii 
Trained  Bands  and  Aumliaries  of  the  Ci 
LondoUy   HamletSf    Wesiminster  Men,   afid 
Borough  of  Sotdhtcark,  as  it  was  app* 
the  Hon^'  Committee  of  the  Militia, 
formed  on  Tuesday ,  2(ith  September^  1643! 

"1,   That   the    Regiments   be   at  the    plac 
Bandevouze  by  7  o'clock,  to  march  into  the  Fi 


(^)  I.,  p.,  xxxTui.    Seo  also  vol  ii..  pp.  13,  22,  56,  58»  an 
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"  The  Order  of  the  March. 

"  1.   The  City  Regiments — white,  yellow,  green, 
and  orange. 

'*  2.  The  Hamlets  Regiment  of  Trained  men. 
"3.  Westminster  Regiment  of  Trained  men. 
"  4.  Regiment  of  Trained  men  in  South warke. 
*'  5.  Auxiliaries  of  the  Hamlets. 
"  6.  Auxiliaries  of  Southwarke. 


"  The  Place  of  Randevouze  in  (lie  City. 
"The   White    Regiment  in   Paul's   Churchyard, 
where  the  Cross  stands. 

**  The  Yellow     ....     among  the  Drapers. 
**  The  Green  Regiment  in  Old  Ba^^ly,  Pye  Comer, 
H  and  part  of  Smithfield. 

"  The  Orange  Regiment  in  Fleet  Street,  and  to 
march  after  the  Green  Regiment. 

'*  The    Hamlets    in    Smithfield    and    Aldersgate 
B"  Street,  and  to  march  after  the  Orange. 
H        "The  Westminster  men  in  Holbome,  and  down 
■  towards  Newgate. 

"  The  Reg^  of  Southwarke  men  in  Gracious 
Street,  Canon  Street,  Watliug  Street,  and  so  to  St. 
Austin's  Grate,  and  to  march  after  the  Westminster 
Beg*- 

"  Distance  in  march  between  companies,  12  foot. 
"  Between  regiments,  30  foot. 
"  AuxiUaries  of  the  Hamlets  in  Fenchurch  and 
Gracious  Street,  to  march  in  rear  of  the  Hamlets. 

"Tlie  companies  in  each  regiment  to  march  suc- 
cessively, according  to  signiority,  as  first — 

VOL.    II.  K  ft 
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3.  Sergeaiit-^fajor's 

4.  Eldest  Captain's. 


J 


*'  1 .  Colonel  8  company. 
2.  Lieut. -Coloners. 

"  The   four  Regiments  of  the  City  in   the  K 
Artillerj'  Ground. 

**  The  Auxiliaries  to  be  drawn  up  into  one  bodr' 
in  a  regimentall  way,  in  the  place  where  Moore-ditch 
was,  which  body  must  consist  of  two  grand  DivisioDU 
according  to  the  other  regiments. 

'*  When  the  Companies  of  each  regriment  are 
drawn  up,  the  pikes  of  each  grand  division  to  marc! 
clear  of  the  musketeers,  and  to  close  both  muskeits 
and  pikes  ;  and   then  the  musketeers  of  each   efran* 
Division  to  be  equally  divided,  and  to  sleeve  up  aul 
flank  the  pikes. 

*'  The  Yellow  Reg'-  of  the  Citj*  to  take   place 
the  farthest  end  estward,  next  the   fort   at    Pimliou,' 
facing  towards  Balnies,"  &c.  (^) 

"  True  Relation  of  the  Diumall  Marchings  of  tki 
Bed  aiui  Ble'i  Regiments  of  the  Trained  Banit 
of  the  City  of  London y  as  also  of  the  three  Rtgh 
ments  of  the  Auxilianf  force,  tvho  inarched  forik 
for  the  relief  of  the  City  of  Glocester^  from  Auj, 
23  to  SepL  28,  1648.     (E.  ^.) 

"Upon  Wednesday,  23  Aug*,  oui-  Red  Reg"-  of 

Trained  Bands  marched  into  the  New  ArtilleiT 
Ground,  and  from  thence,  that  night,  we  marched  t» 
Brainford,  and  came  thither  about  1  o'clock    in  the^ 


C*)  A  curious  MS.  in  tbo  Royal  tTnited  Service  Inatitation  gii 
Die  Diimbors  and  cnsii^nH  of  the  Tniined-BandH,  and  th«  GoTdons 

tht;  Urugoons. 
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"  Upon  Friday,  25,  we  advanced  from  Branford  to 
TJxbridge. 

"Saturday,  26,  we  advanced  to  a  Town  6  miles 
beyond  Uxbridge,  called  Cbaffan. 

"Sabbath-day,  27,  we  advanced  from  Chaffan  to  a 
village  called  Chessun.  Our  whole  reg'-  was  quartered 
at  one  Mr.  Cheyney's  house,  an  Esquire,  when  we 
were  well  accommodated  for  Beer,  having  great  plenty. 
Two  or  three  hundred  of  us  this  night  lay  in  a  bam. 

*'  Monday.  2S,  w^e  advanced  to  a  town  called  Asson- 
Clinton,  a  little  village  three  miles  from  Alresbury, 

"  Wednesday,  30,  we  advanced  from  thence  to  a 

village  called  Clayden.     Our  Reg**  was  quartered  this 

night  at  Sir  Ralph  Vemey's  house,  the  Parliament 

K  man ;    his   father,   the    King  s   Standard-bearer,   was 

slain  at  Edgohill. 

"Thursday,  31,  frx)m  thence  to  a  village  called 
Stretton  Ardley. 

"Friday,  1  Sept.,  to  Bayard's  Green,  in  Oxford- 
shire, being  three  miles  distant  from  Brackley,  and 
eight  miles  from  Banbury,  where  our  Brigade  met 
my  Lord  GeneraJl,  with  his  whole  army.  It  was  a 
goodly  and  glorious  sight  to  see  the  whole  anny  of 
horse  and  foot  together.  It  is  conceived  that  we  did 
consist  of  1 5,000  horse  and  foot. 

"  Saturday,  2  Sept.,  to  Hooknorton,  25  miles  from 
Glocester. 
K        "Sabbath-day,    we   advanced   to   a   little   village 
"  called  Addington,  about  one  mile  from  Stow  the  Old, 

I  and  about  20  miles  from   Glocester.      Our  reg*  stood 
in  the  open  tield  all  night,  having  neither  bread  nor 
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water  to  refresh  ourselves,  baring  also  marched  thi 
day   before   without    sustenance;    neither     durst 
kindle  any  fire,  though  it  was  a  very  cold  night. 

"  From   hence    we   marched   to    a   \'illage   call 
Souldem,  4  miles  from  Banbur}-. 

"  Monday,  4  Sept.,  we  got  some  refreshment  f* 
our  souldiers,  which  was  no  sooner  doiie»  but  ne 
was  brought  to  us  that  the  enemy  was  within  half 
mile  of  the  Town,  which  proved  to  be  true,  for  p 
sentl)'  one  rid  down  to  us,  having  his  horse  shot  ifll 
the  neck,  all  bloody.     In  the  first  skirmish  we  1 
but  one   man,  who  was   slain    by  our    own    cannot* 
through  his  own  negligence,  and  another   sore  h 
and  burnt  by  the  same  peece. 

"  Tuesday,  Sept.  5,  we  advanced  from  that  fie 
near   to  a   town    called    Prestbury,   within    sight 
Glocester,  about  7  miles  from  it. 

"Wednesday,  Sept.  6.  This  day  our  two  leg^^'d 
the  Trained  bands  marched  to  a  little  village  called 
Norton,  three  miles  wide  of  Gloster,  and  four  miltf 
from  Teuxbury,"  &c. 

Kncampmont  The  aucient  mode  of  encamping  was,  undoubtedly, 
under  tents,  which  were  in  use  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity.  Nomad  races,  roving  from  pasturage  U 
pasturage,  must  necessarily  have  had  recourse  to  siwi 
a  protection.  Skins  of  animals,  extended  on  poleS) 
appear  to  have  been  used  at  first:  so  in  £zeki4 
*'  Thou  shalt  make  a  covering  for  the  tent  of  rami 
skins." 

The  tents  of  the  Bedouin  Arab  tribes  are  proljabl; 
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constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  those  which  were  the 
dwelling-places  of  Abraham  and  Jacob.     (Heb.  xi.  9.) 

The  tents  of  the  Eoman  soldiers  were  covered 
with  leather  or  skins,  extended  by  ropes. 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  had  tents  apparently 
of  veiy  simple  construction,  being  only  lines  stretched 
from  the  top  of  a  strong  pole,  and  fastened  to  wooden 
hooks  driven  into  the  ground,  covered  over  with  a 
thick  and  strong  cloth,  or  leather;  on  the  top  appears 
a  roof  or  guard,  sloping  either  way  (like  the  ridge  of 
a  house,  to  prevent  the  rain  from  entering).  To  some 
of  the  tents  doors  were  adapted ;  others  were  closed 
only  with  curtains.  (0 

In  the  metrical  account  of  the  siege  of  Carlar 
verock,  we  obtain  a  description  of  the  army  under 
Edward  II.  "As  soon  as  we  were  drawn  up," 
saj's  the  poet,  "  we  were  quartered  by  the  marshal, 
and  then  might  be  seen  houses  built  without  car- 
penters or  masons,  of  many  different  fashions,  and 
many  a  cord  stretched^  with  white  and  coloured 
cloth ;  with  many  a  pin  driven  into  the  ground 
(meinf  poisaon  en  ierre  fckie) ;  many  a  large  tree 
cut  down  to  make  huts ;  and  leaves,  herbs,  and 
flowers,  gathered  in  the  woods,  which  were  strewed 
within;  and  there  our  people  took  up  their  quar- 
ter8."(*)  From  this  we  learn  that  the  tents  were  of 
various  forms  as  well  as  colours.  As  each  officer  had 
his  place  and  proportion  of  ground,  we  may  infer  that 
some  regular  form  of  encampment  was  observed  ;  and 

kalso,  in  addition  to  the  tents,  there  were  many  wooden 
{^)  See  Stnitf  s  Horda,  i.  31.        (*)  NiooUi*a  tr&nsl&tion,  p.  66. 
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fringe  of  gold  and  crimson  silk  ;  above  the  fringe  is  a 
narrow  compartment,  like  a  moulding,  which  runs  all 
round  the  tent,  on  which  is  written  in  letters  of  gold, 

DKV   :  ET  :   DROIT  :  SEUPER  :   VIVAT  :   IN    :  jETERNO  ;    and 

on  the  top  is  a  running  ornament,  carved  and  richly 
gilt,  with  the  lion,  the  hart,  the  greyhound,  and 
dragon,  alternately  holding  pennoneels,  with  the 
crown  and  the  Jleur-de-ft^s  at  the  tops  :  on  these  little 
banners  are  the  arms  of  England,  roses  and  portcullis. 

In  ArchiBologia,  vol.  x^nii.,  p.  325,  is  an  account  of 
the  numerous  tents  of  diverse  forms,  provided  for 
Henrj'  VIII.  s  household  in  proceeding  to  the  siege 
of  Boulogne. 

A  MS.  in  the  Harleian  Collection,  No.  7,364, 
apparently  of  the  date  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
contains  a  system  of  castrametation,(^)  and  every 
particular  is  minutely  noticed.  It  is  copied  in  Grose's 
Jlutlory,  ii.  15. 

A  curious  MS.  preserved  in  the  College  of  Arms, 
probably  written  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  or 
Henry  VII.  (L.  8,  fol.  85),  gives  the  camp  equipage 
then  deemed  neccssarj'  for  barons  and  knights.  In 
the  list  which  contains  all  the  articles  of  the  toilet, 
both  as  to  arms  and  body  clothes,  we  find:  "  A  cart  or 
a  charjet  for  your  tentes  and  pavylions ;  a  pavylion  for 
yourself;  a  hale  for  horses ;  a  hale  for  your  servantes ; 
officers'  necessaryes — a  chappeleyn,  that  to  the  masse 


{^)  " Castrmmetetioii,''  says  Sir  Janea  Turner,  "is  the  orderly 
diftponsg  and  giving  a  dno  proportion  of  grotind  to  everr  regiment, 
troop,  and  company  of  horse  and  foot,  wherein  to  pitch  their  teuCv 
or  build  their  hots,"  Ac.     {PalUu  Armala,  p.  285.) 
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belongeth,  harberours,  piin^eyours  for  your  stable  and 
for  your  vitayles,  a  barber-surgeon,  a  smytlie  with  his 
necessaries,  a  sadeler,  an  armourer  w*  bycom,  and  hys 
otlier  necessaries ;  a  trusty  chosen  man  to  bere  the 
bau^  anoder  for  the  standerd,  a  yeoman  for  your  tenter 
bysides  horsekeepers,  sumptermen,  carters." 

Some  of  the  items  are  curious :  for  instance,  the 
three  next  which  follow  in  their  order  : — 

**  Two  or  three  hokeys  to  cut  come  and  fetches." 

"  Item,  a  chappelyn  w'  the  oomamentes,  that  ys 
to  say,  vestymentis,  massbooke,  chales,  superaltare,  a 
box  with  store  of  syngyng  bred,  store  of  wax-can- 
dell,  bysydes  his  portens." 

"  And  a  cooke  w*  a  caudron,  a  gredyron,  a  ladill, 
dishes,  a  spit,  a  bage  w*  poudres,  salt,  a  flagon,  or 
a  bottell  wythe  vyneger  and  oyle  oljTe,"  &c. 

The  last  which  mil  be  mentioned  here,  is,  "cod- 
noysaunce  betyn  in  oyle  colour  for  your  cariage," 
which  certainly  gives  us  a  very  early  notion  of  arms 
being  painted  on  equipages. 

Patten,  in  his  account  of  Somerset's  expedition, 
gives  a  somewhat  complicated  description  of  the 
Scots'  mode  of  encampment.  (Just  after  the  battle  of 
Pinkey,  in  1547.)  "Here  now,  to  say  sumwhat  of 
the  maner  of  their  campe :  As  they  had  no  panih'ons 
or  round  houses,  of  ony  commendable  cumpass,  so 
wear  theer  fewe  oother  tentes  with  posts,  as  y*  used 
maner  of  mak^Tig  is  :  And  of  these  fewe  also,  none  of 
abooue  xx.  foot  length,  but  most  farv-nder;  for  the 
most  part  all  very  sumptuously  beset  (afler  their 
facion)  for  the  love  of  Fraunce,  with  fleur-de-lices,  sum 
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of  blue  buckeram,  sum  of  black,  and  sum  of  oother 
colours.     These  whyte  ridges  (as  I  calld  them),  that 

we  stood  on  Fauxsyde  Bray,  dyd  make  so  great 
monster  towards  vs.  which  I  dyd  take  then  to  be  a 
number  of  tentes ;  when  we  cam,  we  found  it  alynnen 
draperie  of  the  coorser  camiyk  in  dede,  for  it  was  all  of 
canuas  shetes,  and  wear  the  tenticlea,  or  rather  cabayns 
and  couches  of  theyr  souldiours ;  the  which  (much 
after  the  common  bylding  of  their  countree  beside) 
had  they  framed  of  iiii.  sticks,  about  an  elle  long- 
a  pece,  whearof  ii.  fastened  toogyther  at  one  end 
aloft,  and  the  ii.  endes  beneath  stict  in  the  ground, 
an  elle  a  sunder,  standing  in  facion  Ij-ke  the  bowe  of 
a  soowes  yoke:  Over  ii.  such  bowes  (one  as  it  wear 
at  their  bed,  thoother  at  their  feet)  they  stretched 
a  fihet<?  doun  on  both  sides,  whearby  their  cabain 
becam  roofed  lyke  a  ridge,  but  skant  shit  at  both 
endes,  and  not  very  close  beneath  on  the  sydes,  onles 
their  stiks  wear  the  shorter,  or  their  wiues  the  more 
liberal  to  lend  them  larger  naperie :  Howbeit,  win 
they  hatl  I)Tied  them,  and  stuft  them  so  thick  with 
strawe,  when  they  wear  couched,  thci  wear  as  warme 
a£  thei  hud  bene  wrapt  in  horsedung." 

Our  modem  word  "  marquee  "  is  doubtless  derived 
from  the  French  viarquise,  which  is  described  in 
Bescherelle's  Diciionnaire  National  as  *'  une  tente 
ordinairement  rayfe  et  d'une  coupe  Elegante,  confec- 
tionn6e  en  fort  coutil,  pour  prdvenir  Tinfiltration  de 

ITeau,  et  que  Ton  met  par  dessus  celle  des  ofRciers." 
The    military    rewards    of    ancient    times    were 
generally  grants   of  lands  and  donations  of  money. 
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The  Conqueror  was  very  profuse  in  bestowing  upon 
his  followers  the  forfeited  lands  of  the  English  pro- 
prietors ;  such  grants  were  held  by  militarj'  sen-ice. 
In  process  of  time,  as  land  became  more  cultivated, 
and  the  government  more  settled,  it  was  found  more 
convenient  to  reward  military  serWces  with  honouis, 
6uch  as  making  a  distinguished  soldier  a  knight  orj 
banneret,  or  by  granting  arms,  or  additional  heraldic 
bearings  to  those  who  alread}^  possessed  them. 
Instances  of  grants  of  money  for  services  have  been 
recorded  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

In  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  (4th  Edward  IV^ 
p.  545,  A.D.  1464)  are  two  grants  to  private  soldiers,, 
"humble  and  true  liegemen," for  their  good  behaviour 
and  suflerings  ;  the  first,  to  Rauf  Vestynden,  of  an 
annuity  of  £10  per  iinnum,  by  letters  patent  undef 
the  Great  Seal,  till  rewarded  by  an  ofHce,  '*  for  the 
good  and  agieeable  sendee  which  he  did  iinto  us,  in 
berying  and  holding  of  our  standard  of  the  black  bull 
at  the  battle  of  Sherborne,  in  Elmett."  (})  Iht 
other  to  John  Sclatter,  an  annuity  of  iiii.  marks  for' 
the  loss  of  his  hand  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield  (under 
Edward's  father,  the  Duke  of  York),  and  the  othtf' 
hand  so  maimed  that  he  could  neither  clothe  nor  feed: 
himself,  out  of  the  profit*)  of  a  mill,  called  Lo 
Mill,  in  the  parish  of  Lancaster,     (p.  547.) 

By  the  4Sth  of  Elizabeth  power  was  given  to  tha 
majority  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  to  charge  eyett 
parish  for  a  weekly  rehef  of  maimed    soldiers  an 


(1)  "  Elmete  of  Bede  is  Bai-wick-in-Ehnete,  'Wcat  Biding  York." 
(Sliarpe's  British  Oazeffeer.) 
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mariners,  so  that  no  parish  paid  weekly  above  ten- 
pence,  nor  under  twopence ;  nor  any  county,  which 
consisted  of  above  fifty  parishes,  to  pay  above  sixpence. 
Every  maimed  soldier  or  mariner  was  to  be  provided 
with  a  certificate  uu4er  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  com- 
mander under  whom  he  had  served,  containing  the 
particulars  of  his  hurts  and  services.  Upon  such  certi- 
ficate the  treaeurer  of  counties  might  allow  him  relief 
until  the  next  quarter-session;  and  this  allowance  to 
him  that  had  not  borne  offices  might  not  exceed  £10 ; 
to  an  officer  under  a  lieutenant,  £15 ;  to  a  lieutenant, 
£20.  A  soldier  or  mariner  that  begs  or  coimterfeits  a 
certificate,  to  suffer  punishment  as  a  common  rogue, 
and  to  lose  his  pension,  if  he  had  any. 

During  Charles  I.  s  civil  war,  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  empowering  the 
raising  of  parochial  funds  for  the  relief  of  disabled 
soldiers : — 

'*  Monday,  March  6,  1643. — Whereas  diverse  well 
affected  persons  have  gone  forth  in  the  army  raised 
by  the  Parliament  for  the  defence  of  the  Parliament, 
religion,  lives,  and  liberties  of  the  subjects  of  England, 
and  in  fight  have  received  diverse  wounds  and  maims 
in  their  bodies,  whereby  they  are  disabled  to  relieve 
themselves  by  their  xisual  labours ;  and  diverse  others 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  said  service,  whereby  they 
have  left  their  wives  and  children  destitute  of  relief 
to  support  and  sustain  them  ;  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons assembled  in  Parliament,  taking  the  same  into 
their  pious  and  charitable  consideration,  ....  do 
hereby  ordain,  that  every  parish  within  the  kingdom 
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of  England,  wherein  any  such  persons,  either 
or  slain,  did  la.st  inhabit  before  their  going  forth 
the  said  service,  shaD  raise  a  competent  stock 
money,  by  way  of  assessment,  upon  the  inhabitantk 
of  the  several  parishes,  for  the  relief  of  the  sail 
maimed  soldiers,  widows,  and  fatherless  childrai  of 
the  slain  persons,"  &c.     {Fide  Rushworth.) 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  a  sihtf 
decoration  was  instituted  by  Charles  I.  for  tiie 
purpose  of  rewarding  (like  the  Victoria  Cross)  acto 
of  distinguished  bravery.  The  idea  seems  to  hate 
been  originated  by  Thomas  Bushell,  as  the  King 
addressed  a  letter  of  thanks  to  him  for  many  acts  of 
devoted  loyalty,  and  amongst  them  that  of  rewardii^ 
gallant  services  with  a  silver  badge.  (*) 

The  only  specimen  of  this  badge  at  preseot 
known  is  in  the  collection  of  Edward  Hawkins.  Esq. 
(late  of  the  British  Museum),  who  also  possesses  a 
copy  of  the  Proclamation  under  which  it  Tvas  issued, 
and  it  is  too  curious  not  to  be  transcribed  here : — 

"Charles  R. 
**  Trusty  and  well  beloved,  We  greet  you  welL 
Whereas  we  have  received  information,  that 
Souldicrs  which  have  been  fonviu-d  to  serve  ns  in  the 
Forlorn  Hope,  are  not  looked  upon  according  to  their 
merited  valour  and  loyal  service.  We  do  therefore 
require  that  from  henceforward  the  Commander-in* 
Chief,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  which  lead   out  the 

(')  "Thnmne  Buflhell,  Esq..  Warden  of  the  lead  minea  in  Car^ 
ganshii*e»  which  were  so  rich  in  silver  as  to  cxmie  nndcr  the  designs 
tion  of  mines  royal."    (Ellis's  On^maX  LtUerSt  2  S.,  voL  iii^  p,  811,J 
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Forlorn  Hope,  upon  whom  also  we  mean  to  bestow 
special  Tokens  of  our  Princely  favour,  do  signify  in 
writing  the  names  of  those  Souldiers  whom  they  find 
most  forward  in  serving  their  King  and  Country, 
that  care  may  be  taken  to  reward  their  deservings, 
and  make  them  specially  known  to  all  oar  good 
subjects.  For  which  end  we  have  thought  fit  to 
require  Sir  WiUiam  Parkhurst,  Knt.,  and  Thomas 
Bushell,  Esquire,  Wardens  of  our  Mint,  to  provide, 
from  time  to  time,  certain  Badges  of  Silver,  containing 
our  royal  image  and  that  of  our  deareat  son  Prince 
Charles,  to  be  delivered  to  wear  on  the  breast  of  every 
man  who  shall  be  certified  under  the  hand  of  their 
Commander-in-Chief  to  have  done  us  faithful  service 
in  the  Forlorn  Hope;  and  we  do  therefore  most 
strictly  command,  that  no  Souldier  at  any  time  do 
sell,  nor  any  of  our  subjects  presume  to  buy  or  wear, 
any  of  these  said  Badges,  other  than  they  to  whom 
we  shall  give  the  same ;  and  that  under  such  pains 
and  punishment  as  Our  Council  at  War  shall  think 
fit  to  inflict,  if  any  shall  presume  to  ofiend  against 
this  our  lioyal  command ;  and  we  further  require  the 
said  Commanders  and  Wardens  of  our  Mint  to  keep 
several  liegisters  of  the  Names  of  those,  and  of  their 
country,  for  whom  they  shall  give  their  certificate. 

"Given  our  Court  at  Oxford,  the  eighteenth  day 
of  May,  1043. 

"  To  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  Sir  Thomas 
Parkhurst,  and  Tliomas  Bushell,  Esquire, 
Wardens  of  our  Mint  at  Oxford." 
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In  consequence  of  the  estimation  in  which  tboe 
marks  of  military  merit  were  held,  similar  ones  were 
instituted  on  the  other  side,  and  oval  silver  badges 
were  struck  to  commemorate  the  victory  at  Nasebj 
over  the  Royal  troops. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  a  body  of  armed 
men  could  not  have  been  assembled,  either  as  tem- 
porary forces,  or  as  professional  soldiers,  without  bring 
subji?cted  to  certain  stringent  reflations — apart  from 
I'ivil  law — both  with  reference  to  their  own  immediate 
discipline,  and  with  a  \new  to  deter  them  fix)m  the 
perpetration  of  crimes  and  offences  towards  the  in- 
liabitants  of  the  countries  in  which  they  might  bf 
quartered.  Hence  the  foundation  of  ^Martial  or 
Military  Law. 

"  Martial  law,"  says  Sir  William  Blackstone,{^) 
'*  is  built  upon  no  settled  principles,  but  is  entirely 
arbitrary  in  its  decisions,  and  is,  as  Sir  Matthew  H»le 
obser\'es  {Hist.  CI  Z.,  c.  ii-),  iu  truth  and  reality  no 
law,  but  something  indulged  rather  than  allowed  u 
law.  The  necessity  of  order  and  discipline  in  an 
amiy  is  the  only  thing  which  can  give  it  countenance; 
tmd  therefure  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted  in  time  of 
pence,  when  the  King's  Courts  arc  oi>en  for  all  persom 
to  receive  justice  according  to  the  law  of  the  land.** 
But,  with  due  deference  to  such  eminent  authority,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  the  pHnciples  of  military  law 
are  as  certain,  determinate,  and  immutable,  as  are 
those  of  the  common  and  statutary  law  which  regulate 
the  civil  classes  of  society.  (^) 

(*)  Com.,  b.  i.,  c.  13.        <=)  Tytlcr,  On  MiliUry  Imiw,  p.  14. 
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The  right  of  the  Sovereign  to  command  the  army 
dates  from  the  great  feudal  bond  by  which  subjects 
were  tied  down  to  military  service  when  called  upon 
by  the  Crown  This  had  been  solemnly  recognised 
"by  all  the  states  of  the  realm,  in  the  statute  of  West- 
minster in  1279  (7th  Edw.  I.).  So  indisputably  was 
this  considered  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and 
every  person  fit  to  carry  arms  was  understood  to  be 
80  strictly  boimd,  by  the  natural  allegiance  of  a  sub- 
ject,  to  obey  the  King's  summons,  and  appear  in  arms 
whenever  called,  upon  to  attend  the  royal  standard, 
that,  by  a  subsequent  statute,  in  132S  (1  Edw.  III., 
B.  ii.,  c.  16),  it  is  declared  "that  no  man  shall  bind 
himself  by  any  written  obligation  to  come  armed  to 
the  King,  for  that  every  subject  is  at  his  command- 
ment.*' The  soldier,  when  he  has  joined  the  army, 
does  not  forfeit  his  rights  of  citizensliip,  but  his  pro- 
fessional conduct  is  regulat^-d  by  Articles  of  War, 
which  the  Sovereign  at  his  discretion  has  a  right  U) 
enact. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  Sovereigns 
of  England,  in  virtue  of  their  constitutional  preroga- 
tive, exercised  a  power  entirely  discretionary  over  the 
army,  or  a  jurisdiction  altogether  arbitrarj'.  The 
statute  above  recited  of  Edward  I.  acknowledges  the 
King's  power  to  punish  only  "according  to  the  laws 
and  usages  of  the  realm."  And  it  is  certain  that  the 
kings  of  England  never  personally  interfered  in  in- 
flicting punishments  for  military  offences  any  more 
than  for  those  crimes  and  delinquencies  which  were 
cognisable  by  the  civil  courts.     For  the  government 
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of  the  armies  in  the  field  our  early  kings  issued  oi 
nances  of  war,  some  of  which  are  extant,  and  will 
afterwards  noticed.     The  first  record  of  this  kind  i 
of  the  time  of  King   John  ;    there    is    also    one  4 
Richard  I.,  made  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  a. 
1189,  when  about  to  proceed  to  the   Holy  Land;l 
one  of  Richard  II.,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  rcij 
(a,d.  13S6),  firamed  with  the  assistance  of  a  council 
war.(^)     Henry  V.  issued  Rules  and  Ordinances 
War  at  Mans  in    141  a, (^)  and  also    orders    for 
Governor  of    Rouen    in    1419,  (*)    which    exhibit 
specimen  of  that  King's  garrison  regulations.      Soi 
orders  for  the  English  army,  in  1486  (2  Hen.  ^^I^ 
before  the  battle  of  Stoke,  are  to  be  found  in  LelaiK 
CoUedanta  (vol.  iv.,  p.  213).      The  military  code 
Henrj'  VIII.,  in  1524,  is  preserved  in  a  MS.  in 
College  of  Arms.      After  this  period,  ordinances 
war  appear  to  have  been  issued  by  the  cominandf 
of  expeditions  then  on  foot,  the  King's  authority 
that  purpose  being  stated  in  their  commissions.    TLi 
James  I.  gave  full  power  to  Sir  Horace  Vere,  appoints 
captain-general  of  the  array  to  be  sent  to  the  Palal, 
nate  in  1G22,  to  make  regulations,  laws,  and  prodJ 
mations  for  the  government  of  that  army  ;  (^)  and 
the   commission   granted   by  Charles    I.    to    Tho] 
Earl  of  Arundel,  in   1640,  to  be  captain-general 


(*)  Rymer, 

(')  MS.  Cotton,  AVo,  D.  vi.    There  is  also  a  oopy  in  the  liifc^m 
of  the  College  of  Arms. 

(')  Printed  Id  App&n,t  Ko.  viii,,  Nicolas's  Aginc€fUrL 
(•)  Rymer. 
(*)  Rymer. 
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the  army  to  be  employed  at  home,  *'  full  power  and 
authority  "  is  given  to  him  "  to  make,  constitute,  and 
ordain  laws,  ordinances,  and  proclamations,  from  time 
to  time  as  the  case  may  require,  lor  the  good  govern- 
ment and  order  of  all  the  persons  that  shall  be  under 
your  command,  and  to  do,  execute,  and  use  against 
the  said  enemies,  traitors,  and  rebels,  and  such  other 
like  ofienders,  the  Law  called  Marshal-Law,  according 
to  the  Law-Marshal. "(') 

So  much  for  military  regulations  in  time  of  war. 
But  in  peace,  although  there  was  no  standing  army, 
this  country  never  was  ^'ithout  a  certain  number  of 
armed  men,  kept  on  permanent  pay,  for  castle-guards 
and  defence  of  the  marches ;  and  the  men  of  the 
counties  eligible  for  miUtar}'  service  were  at  stated 
times  called  out  and  inspected.  It  is  clear  that  the 
civil  courts  were  not  competent  to  the  trial  of  mutiny, 
disobedience  of  orders,  insubordination,  breach  of 
arrest,  false  musters,  and  such  like  offences. 

The  distinction  between  Martial  and  Military  Law 
appears  to  be  this — Martial  Law  extends  to  all  per* 
Boihs ;    Mllit'try  Law  to  all  military  persons,  but  not 

I  to  those  in  a  civil  capacit)'.  (-)  It  has  ever  been 
deemed  constitutional  for  the  Sovereign,  in  times  o. 
extraordinary  disorder,  to  use  the  military  power  of 
the  Crown  for  its  suppression,  and  for  the  restoring 
of  public  peace.  The  extension  of  such  a  power 
beyond  the  law  is  only  justified  by  necessity,  and  is 
to  be  used  with  the  utmost  circumspection.  An 
instance  is  cited  by  Tytler,  in  Wat  Tyler  s  rebellion : 
(>)  Bymer.  (*)  See  GriffiUi'a  NoUi  <m  MilUary  Xair.  p.  20. 
VOL.   n.  F  F 
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when  he  aud  some  of  the  most  daring  leaders  w 
put  to  death  at  the  feet  of  the  King,  this  high  exer- 
cise of  the  military  power  was  never  questioned  ;  but, 
when,  after  the  actual  cessation  of  the  rebellion,  hi 
ringleaders  were  seized,  and  many  of  them  put  to 
death  without  any  form  of  trial,  by  the  sole  authoritr 
of  the  King's  officers,  the  mode  of  their  punishment 
excited  genera]  dissatisfaction,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  for  the  King  to  use  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament to  grant  a  general  pardon  to  those  who 
exceeded  the  just  bounds  of  law  in  the  punishment 
of  those  rebels.  (^) 

When  Charles  I.  billeted  soldiers  upon  those  of 
his  suhjects  who  refused  to  lend  money  to  support 
the  wiu"  in  the  Palatinate^^)  this  was  an  exercise  of 
the  inilitarj-  jwwer  clearly  unconstitutional.  Ani 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  general  complaints  of 
the  rioUnis  conduct  of  the  soldiery,  he  saw  no  other 
mouus  of  repressing  the  evil  than  by  a  most  rigorous 
exercise  of  martial  law,  and  thereupon  issued  com- 
missions to  the  lord-lieutenauts  and  their  deputitf 
to  proceed  against  all  soldiers  and  other  disorderly 
persons  who  should  be  guilty  of  felonies,  robberies, 
nmrders.  or  other  misdemeanors,  and  to  execute  all 
such  persons  immediately,  as  in  time  of  war,(^)  Hiis 
ehcited  a  protest  from  the  State,  and  the  Petition  of 
Bight  was  the  result,  levelled  at  these  and  oth« 
manifest  abuses  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 


(>)  5  Eich-  IL,  8t.  i.,  c.  6.— Tytler,  p.  49. 

(')  Ste  Ixjforc.  Yol.  i..  p.  .'J!>9. 

(•)  Rymer,  vol.  xviii,  p.  731.— Bashwoi-tfa,  vol.  i,,  p^  J^ 
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For  the  trial  of  military  crimes,  the  King's  Court   Court  oi 
of  Chivalry,   or  the   Court  of  the  High   Constable 
and  Marshal  of  England,  had  an  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion.    It  was  considered  as  a  military  court,  or  court  ^M 
of  honour,  when  held  before  the  Earl  Marshal  only  ;  H 
and  as  a  criminal  court  when  held  before  the  Lord  H 
High  Constable  jointly  with  the  Earl  Marshal.  H 

The  13th  Richard  II.,  c.  2,  defines  the  power  of  ■ 

the  constable,  to  whom  "  it  pertaineth  to  have  cogni-  H 

zance  of  contracts  touching  deeds  of  arms,  and  of  war  H 

out  of  the  realm,  and  also  of  things  which  touch  arms  H 

or  war  within  the  realm,  which  cannot  be  determined  H 

nor  discussed  by  the  common  law ;  with  other  usages  H 

and  customs  to  the  same  matters  pertaining,  which  H 

other  constables  heretofore  have  duly  and  reasonably  H 

used  in  their  time."  H 

The   Constable's   and  Marshal's  Court  exercised  -      S 

its   authority   and    inflicted   punishments   until   the  fl 

reign  of  Henry  VIII.,   when  the  Lord  High  Con-  H 

stable,  Edward  Duke  of  Buckingham,  being  attainted  H 

and   executed   for   high  treason   in  1521,  the  office  H 

became  forfeited  to  the  Crown ;  nor  was  there  after-  H 

warrls  any  pennanent  office  of  Constable  in  England ;  H 

the  King,  irom  that  time  forward,  only  issuing  his  H 

commission  occasioAally,  pro  hac  vice,  for  the  creation  H 

of  a  High  Constable  for  the   particular  purpose  of  B 

judging  in  certain  high  crimes  of  state.     The  Court  H 

of  Chivalry,  though   never   formally   abolished,   has  H 

become  extinguished,  on  account  of  the  restrictions  H 

on  its  jurisdiction,  and  its  incapacity  to  enforce  itj$  H 

;  judgments.  ^ 

r  F  2 
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The  power  granted  to  Commaaders-in-Cliief 
enact  ordinances  for  the  army  under  their  command 
and  to  sit  in  judgment  themselves,  or  to  appoint 
deputies  for  that  purpose,  would  suspend  the  necessitf 
of  the  Constable's  or  Marshal's  court,  and,  graduallj, 
a  new  tribunal  seems  to  have  come  into  operation, 
under  the  denomination  of  a  Council  of  War,  at. 
which  officers  of  a  certain  rank  had  a  right  to  sit; 
and  instead  of  the  Marshal,  an  officer  styled  President 
of  the  High  Court  of  War  presided,  assisted  by  a 
judge-advocate.  It  is  uncertain  when  Courts- Martial, 
according  to  their  present  form,  were  first  held.  Thej 
arc  mentioned,  wth  the  distinction  of  general  anl 
regimental,  in  the  Ordinances  of  War  of  James  H, 
A.D.  1686.     {Vide  Grose,  ii.  61.) 

In  cases  of  great  importance,  military  criraes  were 
tried  before  Parliament.  Henry  de  Essex,  hereditair 
standard-bearer  to  Henry  II.,  was,  for  cowardice  in 
Wales,  deprived  of  his  lands,  shorn,  and  shut  up  ftr 
life  as  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Reading.  (') 

William  de  Weston  was  tried  before  the  Parlia- 
ment for  delivering  up  the  Castle  of  Outhcrwyk. 
His  defence  was  as  follows :  "  Plese  Vous  savoir 
coraent  par  un  Lundy,  houre  de  prime,  viendront  Irt 
Enemys  pur  le  dit  Chastel  asseger,  k  la  nombtv 
entour  ii;^.  et  vie.  hommes  d'armes,  et  viic.  arblastas 


(*)  3  Hcjiry  n.,  1157.— He  throw  down  the  standard  and  fl«i 
which  wftB  laid  to  his  charge  by  one  Robert  de  Mouiitford«  wilfc 
whom  he  fought  a  combat  in  trifll  of  the  question,  and  waa  OTemxn*. 
The  King,  however,  spared  his  life.   ( Vide  Speed,  p.  4^6 ;  Stowe,  W 

and  liolUiished,  iii.,  pt.  i.) 
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de  Genevoys,  ovesq  vi».  de  la  communaute  du  pays 
aientz  ix.  grosses  cannons,  un  grant  engyn,  et  un 
trebuchet  outre  ascun  mesure  que  Ten  avoit  unqes 
vieu  par  devaunt  en  cettes  marches." 

The  unfortunate  castellan  stated  that  the  strength 
of  his  garrison  was  not  suflScient  to  contend  against 
such  a  formidable  armament.  He  held  out  for  several 
days,  but  the  case  being  hopeless,  he  surrendered 
upon  terms.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered.  (Rolls  of  Pari.,  1st  Richard  II., 
1377,  p.  10.) 

John  Lord  de  Qomenys  (Sire  de  Gomenys)  was 
also  arraigned  at  the  same  date  before  the  same 
tribunal  for  surrendering  the  town  and  castle  of  Arde. 
As  he  was  a  geniilhomme  and  banneret,  and  was  not 
a  liege-man,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  simply  beheaded. 

Of  ancient  capital  punishments  there  appear  to 
have  been  three — beheading,  hanging,  and  drowTiing  ; 
the  first  two  occur  in  several  of  the  Ordinances  of 
War,  the  last  only  In  the  charter  of  Richard  L 
Hanging  was  the  punishment  inflicted  on  spies. 
They  were  generally  suspended  on  an  eminence,  and 
their  bodies  left  hanging  as  a  terror  to  others.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  charter  of  King 
Richard  I. : — 

"  Richard,  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  King  of  England^ 
&c., — ^To  all  his  men  going  by  sea  to  Jerusalem, 
greeting.  Know  ye,  that  by  the  common  co\incil  of 
all  good  men,  we  have  made  the  underwritten  ordon- 
nances.  He  who  kills  a  man  on  shipboard  shall  be 
bound  to  the  dead  man.  and  thrown  into  the  sea :  if 


k 
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the  man  be  killed  on  shore,  the  slayer  shall  be  bouin 
to  the  dead  body,  and  buried  with  it.  Any 
convicted  by  lawful  witnesses  of  having  drawn  his 
knife  to  strike  another,  or  who  shall  have  drawn  blood 
of  him,  to  lose  his  hand.  If  he  shall  have  only  stnick 
with  the  pdm  of  his  hand,  without  drawing  blood,  he 
shall  be  thrice  plunged  in  the  sea.  Any  one  who 
shall  reproach,  abuse,  or  curse  his  companion,  shall, 
for  every  time  he  is  convicted  thereof,  give  him  so 
many  ounces  of  silver.  Any  one  con\ncted  of  a  theft 
shall  be  shorn  like  a  champion,  boiling  pitch  shall  be 
poured  on  his  head,  and  down  of  feathers  shaken  otct 
it,  that  he  may  be  known ;  and  he  shall  be  set  on 
shore  at  the  first  land  at  which  the  ship  touches. 

**  Witness  myself  at  Chinon." 


I 


By  a  subsequent  and  joint  regiilation  of  Hichard 
and  Philip  for  the  government  of  the  army,  it  was 
ordered  that  none  in  the  armies  should  play  for  money 
except  knights  and  clergy,  and  they  were  not  to  lose 
more  than  £20  in  day  and  night.  Those  senring  in 
the  army  (servientes)  might  play  in  the  King's 
mansion,  but  if  elsewhere,  they  were  to  be  whipped 
naked  through  the  army  for  three  days.  Mariners 
who  gambled  were  to  be  dipped  for  three  days  in  the 
8ea.(') 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  in  the  feadal 
armies  corporal  punishments  were  not  so  eonimon  aa 
they  have  been  in  modem  times ;  the  soldiers,  1>^^| 
generally  possessed  of  some  property,  were  punish^ 


i 
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by  forfeiture  and  fines.  Of  corporal  punisliiuents  there 
was  only  one  that  could  be  inflicted  on  an  officer; 
this  was  boring  the  tongue  with  a  hot  iron  for 
blasphemy,  a  punishmeDt  that  remained  in  force  till 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.(*) 

Riding  the  wooden  horse  was  a  punishment 
formerly  much  in  use.  It  was  formed  of  planks 
nailed  together,  so  as  to  form  a  sharp  ridge  or  angle 
almost  eight  or  nine  feet  long  ;  the  ridge  represented 
the  back  of  the  horse  ;  it  was  supported  by  four  posts 
or  legs,  about  six  or  seven  feet  long ;  placed  on  a 
stand  made  movable  by  trucks ;  and  to  complete  the 
resemblance,  a  head  and  tail  were  added.  In  the 
items  of  disbursements  for  the  Coldstream  Guards  in 
1701,  is,  **/or  a  wooden  horse,  17s.  Gd."  O  It  was 
a  cruel  punishment  Soldiers  were  placed  upon  it, 
with  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  and  frequently,  to 
increase  the  punishment,  muskets  were  tied  to  their 
legs.C")  to  prevent,  as  it  was  jocularly  said,  their  horse 
from  kicking  them  off.  "  Two  soldiers  were  tliis  day 
(Dec.  19,  1643)  tried  for  running  away  from  their 
colours.  The  one  was  a  trooper,  and  was  sentenced 
to  ride  the  wooden  horse  in  the  Palace  of  West* 
minster,  and  have  two  muskets  tied  with  match  to 
each  leg,  and  there  to  sit  for  the  space  of  one  hour ; 

(*)  GroM,  il  106. 

(>)  MAckinnoQ*6  HitU  Api>.,  308. 

(*)  **Do  militarj  men  of  thoae  times  nndersUnd  the  wooden 
honeP  He  is  *  mere  triAngoliu-  ridge  or  ruof  of  wood  set  on  four 
■tick*,  with  ftb«ard  head  uid  tail  superadded.  Aiid  yoa  ride  him 
bare-backed,  in  face  of  the  world,  frequently  with  markets  tied  to 
your  feet  in  a  rvrj  imeasj  manner.*'  (Letter  &x>m  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Carlylc.  ii.  22.) 
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and  the  sentence  against  the  other  was  respi 
(King's  Pamphlets,  E.  xvii.,  No.  12.)  At  lengtli 
practice  was  discontinued,  as  it  was  calculated 
materially  to  injure  the  men.  Grose,  who  gives  the 
design  of  one  (ii.  lOS),  says  that  tlie  remains  of  a 
wooden  horse  were  standing  on  the  parade  at  Ports- 
mouth about  the  year  17C0. 

In  a  work  entitled  Worceafer  h  Olden  lSme9,  by 
J.  E.  Noake,  an  illustration  of  a  wooden  horse,  wij 
his  rider  upon  him,  is  copied  from  an  old  print. 
costume  of  the  rider  appears  to  be  of  the  reig:n  ol 
George  II.  The  woodcut  reminds  us  of  a  passage 
in  Old  M(n-lalih/  (ch.  iv.) :  "  We'll  have  him  to  tbc 
Guard-house,  and  teach  him  to  ride  the  colt  foaled  oj 
an  acorn,  with  a  brace  of  cai*abine8  at  each  foot, 
keep  him  steady." 

This  instrument  of  punishment  was  in  use  in  the 
old  City  Guard  of  Edinburgh.  (See  Kay's  Edinbutgk 
Portrait,  i.  429.  See  remarks,  and  woodcnt,  in 
ArckrBol.  Jour.,  xiv.  97.) 

Eunning  the  gantelope  (or  gantlet,  as  it 
called  by  abbreviation)  was  a  punishment  in  some 
armies  for  disgraceful  conduct,  such  as  theft.  But  \\ 
does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  practised  in  the 
English  service,  (^)  Illustrations  of  the  wooden  korse^ 
gantelope,  and  other  military  punishments,  are  figured 
in  Fleming's  VoUkommene  Teukhe  Soldat^  Leip; 
1726. 

Imprisonment  was  a  punishment  inflicted  on 
ofiBcers  and  privates,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  different 

(')  James's  Mil  DicL 
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ordinances  of  war.  Sir  Francis  Vere,  in  1591,  men- 
ions  the  escape  of  an  £nglish  gentleman,  to  the 
lemy,  "  whom,  for  using  unreverend  and  slaunderous 
'ch  to  her  Ma'**',  had  been  long  kept  in  prison," 
[e  was  re-taken  and  executed.  (^) 

Cashiering,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  dismissal  with 
jgrace  from   service   in   the    Royal   army.      It  is 
lerived  from  the  French  word  caster,  to  break,  and 
it  had  not  originally  the  meaning  now  attached  to  it. 
iginally  it  had  reference  to  the  reduction  or  dis- 
banding of  coi'ps  ;  thus  in  Carcw's  Pacaia  Ilibernia 
X   214),    "He  had   reduced  the    Province   to  such 
»armes,  as  that  he  could  endure  the  cashiering  of 
lue    hundred   Foot."      Again,    **  In   discharging  of 
»mpanies  wliich  were   growen  weake,  whereof  two 
lousand  in  list  were  casheered."     (ii.  453.) 
The  barbarous  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  is  a  TreatoKrat  of 

*  Priaooen. 

iroof  of  the  ferocity  of  men's  minds  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  of  the  inefficacy  of  that  system  which 
inculcated  courteous  demeanour,  but  left  no  scope 
for  compassion  and  forgiveness.  Even  the  homage 
paid  to  woman  failed  in  averting  acts  of  cruelty 
towards  captives  of  the  fair  sex. 

Thus  Edward  I.,  in  1306,  gives  directions  to  the 
chamberlain  of  Scotland  or  his  deputy,  to  erect  in  one 
of  the  turrets  of  the  castle  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  a 
cage  of  strong  lattice-work,  with  posts  and  bars,  and 
well  strengthened  with  iron  (wwe  ]<age  de  fort  kUiz  de 
/uist  ei  barrez,  ei  bien  efforcez  de  ferramenia,  (*)  and 


i 


(>)  Sir  Francis  Yere's  Belatum,  p.  418. 
("J  Bymer,  ii.  1,014. 
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to    place    therein    Isabella,    Countess     of    Bagh^ 
(Buchan),    who   had   been   lately  taken    prisoner  j 
Scotland  with  the  family  of  Robert  Bruc^.     In  ij 
cage   the    Countess  was   to   be   imprisoned,  wii 
permitting  her  to  leave  it  on  any  pretence  w 
She  was  also   to  be  prevented  firom    speaking 
any  person,  Scotch  or  English,  except  the  keeper 
the  castle,  and  an  English  woman  or  two  of  the 
of  Berwick   appointed   by  him  to  deliver  her  f( 
This    unfortunate    lady  was  the  "wife  of  John,  Bi 
of  Buchan,  and  imprisoned  by  Edward  for  assisting 
right  of  her  family,  the  Earls  of  Fife,  to  whom  tl 
honour  belonged   hereditarily,  at  the    coronation 
Robert  Bruce.     She  was  transferred  by  Edward  | 
three  years  afterwards,  to  a  less  rigorous  confineinl 
in  the  Carmelite    convent  in  Berwick,   and  in  1S| 
she  was   handed  over   to  the  custody  of   Henry 
Beaumont,  by  virtue  of  the  King's  warrant.  (^) 

Very  different  are  the  instructions  for  the 
meet    of    Elizabeth,    Countess   of    Carrick,    wife 
Robert  Bruce,  and  daughter  of  the   Earl  of 
when  slie  shall  have  arrived  in  the  hands  of  the 
by  which  we  may  infer  that  she  had  not  surren 
herself  at  the  date  of  this  warrant,  a.d.  1306.  (*) 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  King's  manor  of  Brustwick, 
to  be  lodged  in  the  best  house  there,  a  la  volonie^ 
might  have  sporting  dogs  {levriers)  when  she  oil 
to  take  her  pleasure  in  the  preserves,  and  she  mif 

(*)  R.vmer. 

(*)  /61VA— The  family  of  Robert  Braco  hod  boon  captured  •& 

Custlo  ol'  iviMruiumio,  in  Aberdectifihire. 
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bare  venison  and  fish  for  her  table.  Her  establish- 
ment was  to  consist  of  two  women  of  the  country,  a 
"  damoisele,"  and  a  woman  for  her  chamber  of  steady 
age  and  not  gay,  of  good  manners,  to  wait  upon  her, 
and  two  serving-men  {vaillelz),  who  were  also  to  be  of 
steady  age,  one  belonging  to  her  father,  the  Earl  of 
Ulster.  She  might  also  have  a  foot-boy,  to  remain 
in  her  chamber,  one  who  was  sober  and  not  riotous,  to 
make  her  bed,  and  for  other  duties  in  her  chamber, 
and  also  a  house-steward  and  cook.  She  was  de- 
tained a  prisoner  in  England  till  July,  1314,  (^)  when 
Edward  II.  caused  her  to  be  brought  before  him  at 
York,  when  she  was  exchanged  for  the  Earl  of 
Hereford,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Bannock- 
bum  in  the  month  previous.  She  was  allowed  20s, 
a  week  for  her  maintenance,  as  appears  by  the  King's 
warrant  directed  to  the  sherilf  of  Somerset  and 
Dorset,  when  she  was  a  prisoner  at  Shaftesbury. 
Marie,  sister  of  Bruce,  was  to  be  sent  to  Rokesburgh 
to  be  kept  in  a  cage,  and  Christine,  another  sister, 
relict  of  Christopher  Seaton,  and  Margery,  married 
to  Sir  Nigel  or  Niel  Campbell,  were  to  be  sent  to 
England  to  be  treated  in  like  manner.  Marie  was 
released  from  her  cage  in  the  Castle  of  Koxburgh, 
and  exchanged  for  Walter  Comyn,  as  early  as  the 
ear  1310,  (^  and  Margery  was  exchanged  at  the  end 
of  four  years  for  nine  English  prisoners  of  rank. 


(*)  Ryraer.  iii.  204. 

C)  "  Do  iluccndo  Elizabetham  uxorem  Boberti  de  Brua.  asque  ad 
im    Koffenae,*'  from  tho  oiutody  of  the  Abbess  of  Burkyog. 
[(Bymor.  a  J>.  1314.) 
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The  only  reason  one  can  assign  why  the  wifa 
the  great  state  culprit  should  be  so  differently  trm 
to  the  rest  of  the  family^  is  probably  to  be  fo 
the  fact  of  her  being  the  danghtor  of  the 
Ulster,  whom  Edward  thought  it  policy  not  to  o 
A  child,  the  heir  of  Mar,  was  to   be   sent  to 
castle  of  Bristend  (Bristol),  to  be  kept  in  confine 
there,   but  he  was    excused  firom   wearing    irons 
account  of  his  tender  age.  (*)      The  practice  was  i 
dently  to  fetter  prisoners  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Three  ecclesiastics,  the  Abbot  of  Scone,  and 
Bishops   of  St.    Andrews    and    Qlasg"ow,    were 
among  the  state  prisoners  at  the  same  date. 
had  been  taken  in   complete  armour,  and  were 
fined  in  irons  in  several  castles  of  England, 
a  separate  cell  in  the  tower,  every  door   leadi 
which  was  to  he  kept   locked,  and   the   drawhi 
raised.     No  one  was  ever  to  see  them  besides  a  fl 
a  boy,  and  a  chaplain  for  each,  for  whose  fidehtj 
sheriff"  was  to  be  security.  O 

The  usual  fate  attendant  upon  Welsh  prisa 
of  war  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  IIL  ' 
beheading ;  but  under  the  nile  of  Edward  I. 
prisonment  succeeded  to  this  summary  process,  ai 
questionable  improvement,  producing  probably  c 
the  prolongation  of  misery.  Hence  the  expense 
maintaining  prisoners  frequently  occur  in  the  Q 
KoU  of  the  Pipe.     There  is  an  allowance  of  Id. 

(')  "  L'eufnnt  qnt  est  heir  do  Map,  q'il  soit  hoTB  de  fera  Untl 
]]  est  dc  si  tcndro  age."    (ByzDer,  ii.,  p.  1,013.) 
(»)  Ibid. 
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diem  for  the  support  of  eight  of  these  unfortunate 
indi\4duals  in  the  castle  of  Conway  for  the  term  of 
1,177  days.  Robert  le  Poer  and  Peter  his  brother 
were  allowed  2d.  a  day  for  the  1,627  days  of  their 
incarceration ;  and  Howel  ap  Bees  was  allowed  a 
similar  sum  for  his  sustenance  during  his  long  con- 
finement of  2,034  days,  or  more  than  five  years  and 
a  half.  0 

These  sufferings  were  trivial  in  comparison  of 
those  of  the  family  of '  Prince  David  of  Wales. 
LlewelljTi  was  surprised  and  dispatched  on  the  spot 
by  Adam  Frankton,  an  English  knight,  and  his  head 
was  sent  by  Edward  to  London  to  be  fixed  on  the 
Tower.  His  brother  David  was  delivered  up  by  his 
own  countrymen.  Edward  was  exceedingly  incensed 
against  him,  and  with  reason,  for  when  an  orphan 
and  an  exile,  the  King  had  been  a  father  and  pro- 
tector to  him.  David  had  repaid  the  bounty  of  his 
benefactor  with  treason  and  murder. 

The  fate  of  the  Welsh  prince  did  not  long  remain 
in  suspense.  A*  Parliament  was  summoned  to  as- 
semble at  Acton  Bumell,(*)  in  a  house  belonging  to 
the  Chancellor  not  far  from  Shrewsbury,  and  by  its 
order  he  was  arraigned  before  certain  judges,  who 
ordered  him  "  to  be  drawn  to  the  gallows  as  a  traitor 
to  the  King,  who  had  made  him  a  knight ;  to  be 
hanged  as  the  murderer  of  the  gentlemen  taken  in 
the  castle  of  Hawaiden;  to  have  his  bowels  bumt» 


(*)  AreJutolofficed  Journal,  vii.  26t. 

i^)    **lu    Parliamento    quod    Uuuimus    apud    Artoa    BuriicU.' 
(Bfmor,  ii  502.) 
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because  he  had  profaned  by  assassination  tl 
soleninity  of  Christ  s  passion  ;  and  to  haTe  h 
quairters  dispersed  through  the  country,  because  I 
had  in  different  places  compassed  the  death  of  U 
lord  the  lung."  This  sentence  was  literally  canit 
into  execution.  (')  The  wretched  Prince  left  beliin 
him  a  family  of  sons  and  daughters.  The 
ended  their  days  in  the  monastery  of  Seniprin 
and  his  unoffending  sons,  Llewelljoi  and  Owen, 
delivered  to  the  custody  of  Peter  de  la  Mare, 
stable  of  Bristol  Castle;  3d.  a  day  was  charged 
their  maintenance,  and  2d.  a  day  each,  the 
of  three  sen'ants  who  guarded  them.  Each  of 
small  items  of  clothing  and  other  necessaries  su 
to  them  are  minutely  registered,  even  down  to 
paid  for  a  pair  of  shoes.  But  in  the  Liberate  EoD 
the  IGth  Edward  I. — the  fifth  year  of  tlieir  captiTit 
— the  expenses  fell  to  one-half;  poor  Llewellj-n  ii 
died  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Gregory  the  Pope.  Tb 
solitary  brother  lived  on,  and  sur\'ived  his  C21 
keeper,  and  remained  a  prisoner  doubtless  till  d 
put  an  end  to  his  state  of  misery.  It  is  certain 
he  languished  in  his  dungeon  for  one-and-twen 
years ;  probubly  he  may  have  attempted  an  escape, 
a  memorandum  on  the  Clavise  Rolls  (33  Edward 
orders  the  Constable  of  Bristol  Castle  "  to  keep  Owd 
son  of  David  ap  Griflin,  more  secure  for  the  futufl 
and  to  cause  a  wooden  cage  bound  with  iron  to  1 
made,  to  put  him  in  at  night."  j 

Margaret   of   Anjou,    the    intrepid   wife     of   tl 
(^)  Liugard,  ii.,  di.  vU,  p.  521,  odit.  184$. 


FOREIGN    TREATMENT   Of  PRISONERS. 

imbecile  Henry  VI.,  survived  the  ruin  of  her  hopes 
and  the  murder  of  her  child,  and  was  kept  for  five 
years  the  prisoner  of  her  conqueror,  Edward  IV.,  and 
was  then  removed  by  Louis  XI.,  and  died  in  France 
about  eleven  years  after  the  fight  at  Tewkesbury. 
She  was  at  first  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
afterwards  at  Windsor,  and  then  at  Wallingford. 
All  tliat  Edward  would  allow  for  her  support  was  a 
pittance  of  five  marks  per  week. 

Froissart  does  not  give  a  good  account  of  the 
humanity  of  the  Spaniards  and  Germans  towards 
their  prisoners  of  war.  He  says,  "  Les  Espaignols 
amenerent  en  un  chAtel  tous  leurs  prisonniers  loi^s 
en  chaines  de  fer  selon  leur  usage ;  ils  sont  semblables 
aux  Al]emands/'(*)  He  imputes  to  the  Germans  the 
employment  of  cruelty,  in  order  to  exact  a  greater 
ransom,  and  he  contrasts  favourably  the  conduct  of  the 
French,  "  who,"  he  says,  "  brought  most  of  their  pri- 
soners to  Paris,  where  they  kept  them  at  ease  without 
danger,  and  were  received  on  their  parole  courteously, 
without'  other  restraint.  They  did  not  place  them  in 
prison  or  in  irons,  ainsi  qne  les  AUemands  font  leurs 
prisonnierSy  quand  ils  les  tiennenij  pour  attraire  plu^ 
grand*  finance :  maudit  soient-ih!  ce  sont  gens  sans 
piiie  et  sans  honneur,'*  The  English,  according  to 
the  same  chronicler,  behaved  courteously  to  their 
prisoners.  After  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  the  knights 
and  esquires  who  were  captured  found  "  les  Anglois 
et  les  Gascons  moult  eoitrtaU"  They  were  allowed 
to  depart  on  their  promise  of  pacing  their  ransom  by 
(»)  i.  Wl. 
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tlie  ensuing  Cliristmas,  or  returning  into  the  cnst 
of  their  captors. 

It  is   verj'   likely   tliat   the    rigid    treatment 
prisoners   of   rank,    who   could    afford    to    pay 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  higher  arao' 
of  ransom,  nor  could  it  be  fairly  charged  against  tl 
Germans  alone.      The  Black  Prince   bought  the  t« 
prisoners,  the  Count  d'Eu,  Constable  of  France, 
De  Tankerville  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Holland,  who 
sunvndered  tliemselves  to  him  at  the  siege  of 
for  20,000  gold  rose  nobles,  probably  as  a  specula 
It  was  a  lucky  day  for  Sir  Thomas,    who  recei 
a  grant  from   the   King  of   80,000    florins   for 
capture.  C)      A  writ  of  the   King  in   the   folio 
year  confirms  tliis  view  of  the  matter.      He  th 
directs  that  the  Lord  de  Tankerville  and  the  Earl 
Eu  should  be  kept  more  strictly  than  ever  in  a  stra 
place  well  walled  in,  and  that  they  should  have  3 
commimication    wliatever   with    any    one.  (")      H 
harshness  ap])ears  to  have  produced  the  desired  effrt 
for  in  1350  the  King  granted  his  passport  for  fiflw 
persons,  servants  to  the  Count  d'Eu,  to  go  to  Fran 


(*)  Hyraer,  suh  anno  1346. 

(')      ^i^i  ^^  aliquas  cansas  und^  noriter  GomuB 

Clmua.  21.  Edw.  TH.  mandamus,  diatrictiiia  quo  pot^rixnos 
jungenU'S.  quatiniia  Dominus  de  Tankerrel,  qui  nuper  in  partibl 
FrauciiB  de  guetri  cuptus  fuit,  et  in  custodiA  Testr^,  at  acoepud 
jam  existit,  aub  securA  et  artA  custodii,  in  aliquo  loco  forti  et  ha 
muTftto,  poni  ct  teneri  fociatie,  absque  eo  qu6d  colloquium  cum  alia 
de  ca^tcro  habeat,  aut  quovis  modo  communicat,  viva  vooo  aatfitd 
tori^.  clam  tcI  palom,  Bive  mandato  nostro  specially  eorvitoree 
et  secum  commorantes,  extra  locum  pra?dictrQm  exire.  modo 
uon  Biuistis.  (A  similar  writ  was  dirociod  to  Do  Holland,  for 
Count  d*Eu.) 


SUBSIDIES    FOR   KAX80M. 

id  to  return  to  England  (in  war  or  peace)  for  the 
irpose  of  procuring  money  for  his  ransom,  and  other 
business.  (') 

By  the  feudal  system,  all  the  tenants,  vassals  of 
a  lord,  were  obliged  to  contribute  towards  his  ransom. 
if  taken  prisoner  of  war :  thus  Richard  I.  levied  an 
aid  for  the  ransom  of  his  person  when  he  was  captured 
and  imprisoned  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land. 
The  tenants  in  capife,  both  barons  and  knights,  piiid 
it  under  the  name  of  scutage,  xx*  per  scutum  for  each 
knight's  fee;  at  the  same  time  a  pajTuent  was  also 
made  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  name  of  hidage.(*) 

Inferior  lords  had  the  same  aids  as  a  king.  John 
de  Brittany,  Earl  of  Richmond,  being  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Scots,  whilst  he  was  in  the  King's  service  in  the 
field,  had  the  King's  letters  directed  to  all  his  tenants, 
requiring  them  to  pay  reasonable  aid — there  called  a 
subsidy — for  his  ransom,  according  to  their  ability,  to 
which  they  were  bound  as  well  by  equity  as  by  the 
duty  of  their  fealty. 

The  expense  of  keeping  the  King's  prisoners  was 
advanced  by  the  sheriffs  of  counties  wherein  they 
were  confined,  and  charged  in  their  accounts  at  the 
exchequer.  Many  of  these  writs  occur  in  Rymer. 
Possibly  these  expenses  were  repaid  by  the  prisoners 
with  their  ransom. 

An  account  of  the  charges  of  certain  prisoners  in 
the  Tower,  tnnp.  Henry  VIII.,  is  given  in  Archao* 
logia,  xxiii,  294. 


(>)  BTmer.  24  £dw.  UL 


(*)  TuU  Madox,  £xeA«9u«r. 
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niiin  who  had  no  raoney  to  give,  when  assailed,  was. 
if  possible,  immediately  dispatched.  C)  To  carry  on 
the  similitade  to  the  modem  duel,  it  was  in  conformity 
with  chivalric  usage  for  the  two  parties  to  agree  upon 
the  place  where  an  engagement  should  take  place,  and 
thus  give  rendezvous  on  the  battle-field.  Philippe 
de  Valois.  for  instance,  sent  word  by  a  high  officer  of 
state  to  Edward  III.,  that  he  would  give  him  battle 
on  the  next  Thursday,  in  a  place  unobstructed  by 
wood,  marsh,  or  water.  (*)  Edwanl,  again,  in  his 
Scotch  campaign  (1327),  sent  a  polite  proposal  to  the 
«nemy,  that  one  army  should  be  allowed  to  cross  the 
river  (that  separated  them),  and  should  have  room  and 
time  allowed  for  forming  in  battle  array.  The  reply 
was  not  so  courteous.(')  Again,  in  1347,  King  Philip 
arrived  with  a  great  array  to  raise  the  siege  of  Calais, 
but  he  found  the  little  English  army  strongly  en- 
trenched, so  he  sent  Messire  Eustache  de  Kibeumont 
|.to  inform  the  English  Sovereign,  that  he  (the  King  of 
France)  had  come  to  fight  him,  but  that  he  did  not 


frifiqae  de  Limoasin.  depuis  qu'il  fbt  criant«  prisonnier  fhc-il  oociB, 
pour  1a  coovoitise  de  son  bcUes  armureft."     (FroiKaart,  i.  1>5.) 

{')  lA  flit  j>ris  U  eapiiaime  et  toug  mux  ^lummeur  qui  devera  lui 
etoient,  et  le  dtrHeuratU  {the  roiunftnfe — £.«.,  the  oonunonalty)  rrnni.'* 
(Froiaaart,  i.  211.) — "Quaud  Xoa  augloiti  en  fureni  ou  dc»aati  ila 
[^rirent  lea  doux  chevaliers  qui  moult  vaillamiuciit  a'ctoicui  d«reiidaa, 
et  au^Bi  aacana  gentila  hommes,  buyers,  et  lo  dcmcurant  i^  mireni 
i(mi  a  Vepcer    (Ibid^  p.  422.) 

(*)  "  Le  Inndi  matin  si  riendrcnt  lettrea  k  Mona.  Hughe  Tenene, 
de  iiart  la  moiKtro  d'Arblastiers  do  Fraonoe  feaauntx  mention  q*i] 
Tolrit  dire  il  toy  d'Englelerre  de  part  le  roy  de  Fraance  q'il  voilleit 
prendre  pliu:«  qu'cUe  uo  fuat  aiforcio  par  boya.  i]^r«i8.  ne  par  eawo ; 
«C  q'il  luy  durroit  bataillc  do  deinz  le  jeofdy  proachein  auAiint.** 
(Letter  of  Kd.  UL,  in  liobert  of  Areebury.  HUt,  Heanie.  edit.  172U.) 

(«)  Sue  before,  i.  207. 

G   G   2 
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Order  of 
llattlo. 


see  how  he  could  get  at  him,  and  therefore 
the  King  to  appoint  a  place  where  they  might 
and  fight.  Edward  replied.  jx)litely  declining  to  nia| 
the  appointment,  that  he  had  been  there  nearly  a  y^ 
at  consideral>le  j^rsonal  inconvenience,  and  the  Kii 
of  France  might  have  come  and  sought  him  befoi 
and  he  recommended,  if  the  King  could  not  now 
at  him  there,  that  he  should  look  elsewhere  and 
the  way.  0 

The  elements  often  exercised  an  influence  on 
success  of  the  day  :  the  winds  raising  clouds  of  di 
the  Sim  shining  in  the  eyes  of  those   who  faced  | 
or  the  rain  relaxing  the  bow-strings,  as  at  Cn?cy, 
rendering  the  ground  impassable  for  heavy  cavaliy- 
Armies  in  the  field  were  ordinarily  drawn  up] 
three   grand  divisions —the  van  {avani),   battailaj 
centre,  and  rear  {arritre).     About  the  sixteenth 
tury,  they  were   generally  termed    vauntguard. 
taille,  and  rearward.  (^)     We  find  instances  of  a 
distribution  as  early  as  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
Duke  William  divided   his  army  into    three 
"  Pedites  in  fronte  locavit,  sagittis  armatos  et 
item  pedites  in  ordine  secundo  firmiores  et  lori< 


(')  "Si  il  ni  ses  gens,  ne  peuvent  par  \h  pBSsor.  que  Oa 
autoiir  pour  qnerir  la  voie."     (Proissart.  i.  266.) 

(*)  "  Et  tiel  haste  avoit-il  pour  prendre  plus  forto  place  qi 
chovalera  h  une  foitz  ftisient  enfoundr^cfl  en  la  roarresk  son 
(Letter  of  Kdward  111.,  in  Robert  of  Avesbury,  p.  46.) 

(*)  Tho  Romans  formed  tlieir  order  of  battle  in  tliree  lines.! 
posed  of— 1.  Hagiati,  men  in   tho  flower   of  life,   arnied   with 
spears.     2.  Frinriji^,  men   of  maturer  age,  who    formod    the 
atrerujth  of  the  army.     3.  Truvni,  the  oldest  of  all;  veterans,  wi 
BO  much  dash,  but  whose  etatjing  qualities  might  be  relied 
The  cavalry  was  stationed  on  the  wings. 
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ultimo  tormas  equitum."  (W.  of  Poictou,  Hist,  Norm. 
Scrip.)     So  also  Wace : — 

*'  Normants  oirnt  treiz  compagnies, 
Por  usailer  en  treiz  parties.*' — UomoM  de  B<m. 

As  these  battels  or  divisions  were  not  always 
Engaged,  the  post  of  honour — eagerly  sought  for — 
was  the  command  of  the  leading  one.  Commanders 
of  armies  often  found  it  difficult  to  induce  distin- 
guished officers  to  accept  the  command  of  the  rear  or 
I  reserve.  At  the  battle  of  Auray,  in  1364,  Sir  Hugh 
Calverley  considered  himself  aggrieved  by  being  ap- 
pointed by  Sir  John  Chandos  to  command  the  rear ; 
but,  on  being  shown  the  reasonableness  of  it,  he 
acquiesced.  (^)      The  van   was  not,  however,  always 

I  in  advance,  nor  the  rear  always  drawn  up  behind, 
Calverley,  in  the  above  instance,  is  described  as 
having  entered  the  field  by  the  rear,  but  his  division, 
although  not  engaged  (except  in  recovering  and 
bringing  back  to  their  own  ranks  those  who  were 

I  throwTi  into  confusion),  was  drawn  up  in  rear  of  the 
others  as  a  wing.  At  Agincourt  the  van  was  posted 
as  a  wing  to  the  right,  and  the  rear  as  a  wing  to 
the  left-C^)  The  English  and  French  at  Crecy,  and 
the  French  at  Poitiers  and  Agincourt,  were  drawn 
up  in  three  di\a8ion8,  in  rear  of  each  other,  and  this 
faulty  formation  wafi  the  cause  of  defeat  in  those 
battles ;  for  when  the   first   line  was   disordered,  it 

(>)  "Cetto  batAiUo  qui  B*appeloit  arndre-garde  se  tnunt  snr  \em 
i*^mpt  MTidro  dee  aatres  n&r  aile,  et  se  mit  ec  ordoonanoe.**  (Frois- 
nrt,  i.  49S.) 

(!)  Vids  NicoUi'i  AgineouH,  p.  114 
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recoiled  on  the  next,  and  the  tactics  and  discip 


those  days  were  insufficient  to  obviate  disaster,  &m 
sequently  the  whole  array  was  thrown  into  coniumR 
The  disposition  of  the  En^^lish  di\'isions  at  Ai 
(just  mentioned)  gives  one  the  idea  of  an  ed 
arrangement ;  and  at  Agincourt,  the  English 
disposed  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  were  doubtlett 
so  placed  to  avoid  confxision. 

Again,  armies  were  sometimes  formed  into  SuM 
or  more  divisions  ;  sometimes,  again,  they  iBi 
massed  into  one,(')  although,  according  to  an  aathc^ 
rity  cited  in  Etudes  »ur  VAri'dlerie,  i.  12,  the  Fre^| 
after  the  defeat  at  Courtrai,  in  1302,  never  attempted 
to  engage  the  whole  of  their  force  at  once.  At 
Mont-Casscl,  in  1328,  the  French  army,  consisting  d 
about  40,000  men,  were  divided  into  ten  divisions. 

It  may  be  inferred  that  the  tactics  of  those  dajq 
were  of  the  simplest  description,  and  manoeuvTei 
were  comparatively  unknown,  unless  under  that  tens 
are  comprised  feints  and  ruses,  and  they  formed  a  ooH' 
siderable  portion  of  the  plan  of  military  operations 
"  Stratagems,"  says  Sutclifle,  a  military  writer  of  tb 
sixteenth  century,  "  I  call  those  devices  whereby  th« 
general  doth  either  hurt  or  discourage  the  enemy,  oi 
help  and  encourage  his  own  men :  bo  caviled  becaii» 
they  proceed  from  the  generaFs  head,  and  pohcy 
whom    the    Greeks    call    trpAniyov.      Ambushes  JM 


(')  *'  Qiumd  on  a  moins  de  gens  des  oomniunefl,  mats  plus  d? 
Itoiinea  gens  d*armGS,  que  tonte  I'afiaomble  soit  miae  en  tmc  sen] 
bataille,  b&ds  autros  avant-gardo  ni  arricVe-garde  fors  le«  ^H. 
dovftut."    (CUristine  de  Pisau,  lAvre  dew  Faitt  cCArmw,  ch.  xxiiL) 
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Italians  call  einboscaie,  for  that  in  woods  for  the 
most  part  such  traps  are  laid.  The  Romans  do  better 
term  them  i/ifndiaft^  and  the  Greeks  ivdbpas"  (p.  192.) 
The  Normans  feigned  flight  at  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
to  induce  the  English  to  open  their  ranks,  and  leave 
their  strong  position.  This  stratagem  was  success- 
fully employed  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  at  the  battle 
of  Blore  Heath  (county  of  Stafford),  in  1459.  The 
Earl  of  Salisbury  feigned  a  retreat,  and  allured  Lord 
Audley  to  follow  him  with  precipitation.  When  the 
Tan  of  the  royal  army  had  passed  the  brook,  Salisbury 
suddenly  faced  about,  and  partly  by  surprise,  and 
partly  by  division  of  the  enemy's  force,  put  him  to 
the  rout.  Q)  The  detaching  a  party  to  lie  in  ambush, 
or  to  make  a  detour  and  so  surprise  the  enemy,  was 
often  a  successful  device  ;  and  to  take  up  a  position 
where  the  sun  should  shine  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
was  always  considered  an  important  measure.  Of 
strategy,  ('*)  or  of  any  fixed  plan  of  operations,  the 
commanders  were  generally  in  profound  ignorance. 
An  English  commander.  Sir  Francis  Vere,  did  not 
disdain  to  avail  himself  of  in^idins  so  late  as  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  relation  is  in  his  own 
words,  aniw  1591 : — 

"  I  chose  a  great  number  of  the  lustie  and  bardie 
young  souldiers,  the  most  of  which  I  apparelled  like 


(*)  HoUaahed,  p.  ^9.— Grafton,  p.  936. 

(')  TftCticB  (frotn   rfl«r*#,  (o  (irmnjc)  is   the   branch  of  militarj 

■cienee  which   relates  to  the  practioAl  arrangemDnt  of  troops   in 

battle.     Strategy  (from  ffrpor^,  on  army,  and  *r*,  to  Uad)  U  the  art 

_  of  condnrting  them  before  battle,  with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment 

■  of  the  object  of  the  campaigZL 
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Ignorance  of 
PoMlion. 


WarCriM. 


the  country  women  of  these  parts,  the  rest  like  ll 
men,  and  gave  to  some  baskets,  to  others  packes^ 
such   burthens  as  the   people  usuallye  carry  to 
marketts,  and  pistoUs  and  short  swords  under  ihi 
garments,  willing  them  by  break  of  day  to  be  at  II 
ferrie  at  Zutphen,  which  is  just  against  the  fort 
willed  them  to  be  2  and  3  in  a  company,  as  if  tbi 
had  stayed  for  the  passage-boat  of  the  Towne,  m 
willed  them  to  seate  and  rest  tliemselves  in  the  md 
tyme,  as  near  the  porte  of  the  Forte  as  they  could  i 
avoiding  suspition,  and  to  seize  upon  the  same  as  sol 
as  it  was  opened.     It  took  so  good  effect,  that  th* 
possessed  the  entrance  of  the  Fort,  and  held  the  sail 
till  an  officer  with  200  souldiers  (who  has  layd  in 
covert  not  farre   oflT)   came  to  their  seconds,  and 
became  fullie  masters  of  the  place."  (^) 

In  1356,  King  John  of  France,  wishing  to 
battle  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  near  Poitiers. 
the  river  at  Chavigny,  believing  that  the  Enghsh 
just  in  advance  of  him,  but  he  found  to  his  surpri 
that   they    were    beliind.      On    the    other    hand. 
Prince  was  ignorant  of  the  position  of  the  French. 

It  seems  the  natural  impulse  of  men  rushing 
action  to  raise  loud  shouts,  with  the  object  of  te 
the  enemy,  as  well  avS  of  sustaining  their  owm  spi 
Each  nation  had  its  peculiarity  in  this  respect. 
became  subsequently  defined  as  war-cries,  which 
troops  were  enjoined  to  raise,  and  they  were 


(')  MS.  fol..  King's,  B.Mub.,  103.  f.  11. 
latioiiA,"  Ac. 

(*)  f  rovawrt,  i.  3*0. 
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for  rallying  the  combatants.  In  an  encoiinter  near 
Vilhalpandos,  in  Portugal,  between  the  French  and 
EngUsh,  the  latter  gathered  themselves  together, 
directed  by  their  tcar-cries,  and  the  French  on  their 
aide  did  likewise.{^)  The  national  war-cry  of  England 
was  "  Saint  George/'  Walslngham  relates  that 
Edward  III.,  in  a  sharp  affair  outside  Calais,  called 
out  **  Ha,  Saint  Edward  !  Ha,  Saint  George  I  "  which 
being  heard,  procured  him  immediate  assistance.  (^) 
That  of  France  was  **  Alontjoye  Saint  Denis;  "  (^)  of 
Castile.  ^'  Saint  James ;  "  of  Brittany,  ''  Saint  Malo." 
or  "  Saint  Yves ;"  and  so  forth.  "  Albanach  !  Alba- 
nach  !"(*)  was  the  ancient  slogan  of  the  Scottish  war- 
riors, and  '*  Farrah  !  Farrah !  "  that  of  the  Irish ;  (^) 
the  meaning  of  which  is  open  to  conjecture. 

At  Crecy,  the  Genoese  yelled  in  a  most  frightful 
manner  to  intimidate  the  EngUsh ;  (^)  and  at  Agin- 
oourt,  the  EngUsh  greatly  astonished  the  French  by 
their  shouting.  Q 

There  were  also  personal  or  family  cries  of  dis- 


(>)  FroiBsart,  ii,  631. 

(*)  Bex  Edwardna  eva^^uuito  gUdio,  Sanctum  Edwardum  et 
Sanctmn  Ocorgium  invocaTit  ....  qnibus  auditis  ct  vibis,  militcs 
OonfiMtim  Auglise  confluubaut  ad  regein  euum."    (p.  168.) 

C)  Hontjoie  waa  the  feudal  castle  of  the  Abbev  of  St.  Denis, 
wliidi  U  aMigned  as  the  reoaon  wbj  the  war-erf  of  the  King  of 
^anoe,  baanr  of  the  oriflamme.  was  "Montjoio  Saint-Denis/* 
(S.  to  CKrom.  d$  Saini-DenU,  by  PauUn  Parifi.  v.  i5o.}— "At  proaent," 

IaajB  Qrot«,  ii.  10,  "  the  French,  in  aaaaolta  of  the  covered  way,  or 
Any  other  attack,  cry,  Tim,  tw," 
(<)  StoUand  mntUr  ker  Early  Kingt,  I  204.  by  £.  W.  BoberUos, 
Sdicbun^h.  1862. 
(•)  ni»t,  t^Jrtland,  il  162. 
(•)  Froissart.  i.  237. 
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wlw  wcie  Mi  pmot  with  the 
a4'/{4ed  tlw  ntfe  bdbre  the 
mod  it  w  »tated  that  the  £ari  of  S^Hahmrj 
fsdi  h'rroie  acts  in  Fraaoe,  that  his  namie  % 
terror  to  tiiii  enemiM.    So  much  so,  that 
Efi^liwli  garrisoo,  being  hard  pressed    by  m 
U^niv^m^   force,  sallied   forth,  crying   "St, 
A  Kiiliitljury  ! "  which  so  alarmed  the  enemy, 
iUni  lie  Lfid  come  to  the  rescue,  that  they 
tli<5ir  arms  and  fled,     (Baker's  Chron.,  p,   1 
1424) 

Thr  infernal  jargon  raised  by  the  Scots  to 
Kdwiinl  III.  and  hin  army  has  already 
tioned,  as  well  iis  the  midnight  attack  on  the 
(*}  Froisurt,  ii.  337. 
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mp,  which  the  assailants  fell  upon  with  the  cry  of 

Douglas  I  Dout'laa  ! " 
Tlie  Irish  were  not  behindhand  in  this  respect,  as 
ve  leani  from  the  pen  of  a  contemporary,  the  French 
gentleman  who  accompanied  Richard  II.  in  his 
expedition  to  Ireland  in  1399,  and  who  relates  the 
incidents  of  the  campaign  in  an  elaborate  verse.  (^) 
Of  the  shouts  raised  in  battle,  he  writes  : — 

*'  La  menoieut  tel  criere  et  tel  bruit 
Qa'  h  mon  adrie 

Oil  lo8  cn^t  bioD  dune  grant  Uoao  oya 
A  pou  de  dueil."     (p.  301.) 

The  English  appear  to  have  been  the  first  of  p«t  word, 
modem  nations  to  establish  a  pass-word,  by  which  at 
night  they  might  recognise  each  other.  (^)  A  pass- 
word, as  a  sign  of  mutual  recognition,  is  of  great 
antiquity.  "  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Grideon," 
appears  as  such  in  Judges  vii.  18  ;  and  in  the  revolt  of 
the  tribes  from  Rehoboam,  it  would  appear  that  the 
watchword  or  war-cry  was,  "  To  your  tents,  0  Israel." 
(1  Kings  xii.  16,) 

The  din  of  artillery  and  musketry  would  now  be 
suflBcient  of  themselves  to  drown  such  outbreaks,  even 
if  silence  in  the  ranks  were  not  enjoined  by  the 
exaction  of  modem  discipline.  A  military  writer, 
however,   of    the    seventeenth    century,   inserts   the 

(>)  Soe  before,  i.  288. 

{*)  "TliomAS  Bagom  ordonna qae scfi  soldata diroient  Tun  Jk  I'autre 
tine  parole  bien  bas,  laciuelle  parole  je  D*ai  pu  Baroire.  Lch  nfitros 
B*entrot«niaeiit  pour  ce  qu'ils  do  a'entre  cognaissoiont  taut  faisoit 
obscur.  luois  lea  ennemia  si  avoient  i  >«KTot  cooime  dovant 

eat  dit  si  a'cntregardoient."    {Ohrr^  (ws,  r.  -474,  (u%m> 

1347.) 


L 
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observance  of  war-cries  among  the  code  of  miliiar 
laws: — 

"Item,  that  all  souldiers  entering  into  battdt 
assault,  skirmish,  or  other  action  of  arms,  shall  bawr 
for  their  common  crie  and  word  *  5/.  George!  S 
George/  forward  or  upon  them,  St  George/'  whewlj 
the  souldier  is  much  comforted,  and  the  eikeoii 
dismaide,  by  calling  to  mind  the  auncient  valour  rf 
England,  which  with  that  name  bath  been  so  ofta 
\'ictoriou8 ;  therefore  he  that  shall  maliciously  on* 
it,  shall  be  severely  punished  for  bis  obstinacie.'*0 

Grose,  writing  at  the  end  of  the  last  centurri^. 
says,  "Although  the  cry  of  'St.  George!'  has  bea 
long  disused,  war-cries  are  still  kept  up  among  <m 
sailors,  who  constantly  accompany  their  first  bioii 
side  with  three  huzzas,  styled  by  them  three  cheers. 
several  of  our  modem  oflScers,  among  them  Geoeft 
Wolfe,  recommend,  on  charging  the  enemy  with  isi 
bayonets,  to  give  a  loud,  warlike  shout."     (ii.  10.) 

Fire-arms  have  necessarily  made  vast  changes  i 
every  feature  of  military  art,  although  the  lea&C 
principles  of  war  continue  the  same.  A  steak 
unbroken  line  pressing  on  the  enemy  must  dn" 
him  out  of  the  field,  whether  effected  by  lances' 
bayonets.  The  success  of  military  operations  k» 
depended  in  all  times  upon  the  nature  of  the  couDby. 
and  he  is  the  best  strategist  who  selects  the  strong«SE 
positions.  In  the  first  three  centuries  after  & 
Conquest,  the  order  of  battle  was   of  the   simpfc^ 

(')  The  AH  of  War,  by  Edward  Davies,  li>19. 
(•)  He  died  at  Dublin  of  apoplexy,  in  1791, 
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character.  The  engines  of  war — catapults,  if  there 
were  any,  casting  forth  stones  or  arrows  by  centrifugal 
force — were  dragged  to  the  front,  to  defend  the  flanks. 
The  archers  formed  a  front  line,  and  were  placed  in 
very  open  order,  so  that  they  might  have  full  scope 
for  their  business.  In  rear  of  them  were  the  divisions 
of  men-at-arms  in  dense  masses.  Opposing  armies  in 
the  days  of  archery  were  drawn  up  in  closer  contact 
with  each  otlier  than  they  were  when  the  science  of 
projectiles  was  improved.  The  utmost  range  of  the 
long-bow  was  600  yards.  The  ranks  of  the  nien-at- 
arms  were  closely  ordered.  At  Courtray  the  French 
front  occupied  only  a  space  of  two  bow-shots,  and  a 
short  stone's  throw  in  depth. 

"  Lora  &*e8toDdant  grant  alouro 
En  tel  ffoifie  que  Icur  rendure 
D*e8p4s  le  gUt  d'iin^  perrete 
La  loDgncur  drois  ot  qn'oii  li  xn^to 
Tieat  bien  deux  archies  miiit/itA, 

Giiiurt,  2*  part,  anno  1303. 

Bouvines,  the  lines  of  the  two  armies  extended 
only  over  1,040  paces,  although  the  French  army  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  100,000  men.(') 

The  usual  plan  adopted  was — the  archers  com- 
menced the  attack,  and  did  their  best  to  create 
confusion  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  by  wounding  the 
horses  of  the  men-at-arms.  0  Having  expended 
their  "artillery,"  they  took  to  their  side-arms — an 
axe,  or  mallet,  or  sword.     But  as  the  archers  were  but 


1 


(1)  See  Stude$  $ur  VAriia^rui,  i.  12. 

C)  "  Lee  dits  arcbiers  uaviircnt  moult  dc  lenre  chevaux  k  Crfecy. 
{OrctwU$  Chroniquc0f  r.  161.) 
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irregular  skirmishers,  unprotected  by  armour,  they  > 
quired,  when  it  come  to  close  fighting,  the  assistaw 
of  more  solid  and  compact  bodies,  so  they  made  iw 
for  the  advance  of  the  nien-at-anns,  or  mixed  that 
selves  up  in  their  ranks,  and  fought  as  best  tbff 
could.  And  here  lay  an  essential  difference  in  tin 
tactics  of  the  French  and  English.  The  PrenA 
men-at-arms  fought  on  horseback,  at  least  up  to  ti» 
battle  of  Crecy ;  the  English  dismounted,  and  foogfa 
on  foot.  The  advantage  obtained  hy  the  latter  W3 
so  great  that,  after  that  defeat,  the  French  nobili^ 
foimd  it  imperative  to  follow  the  example.  At 
Poitiers  all  the  French,  except  300  men-atran^ 
fought  on  foot  like  the  English,  their  horsefl  beb^ 
kept  near  enough  for  them  to  mount  upon  in  cased 
necessity.  The  lesson  was  afterwards  taught  to  th 
Spaniards.  At  Najara,  in  1367,  the  Spanish  men-at 
arms  fought  on  horseback,  the  EngUsh  all  on  foot.(' 
But  at  the  battle  of  Monteil,  in  1309,  the  Spaniard* 
including  Henry  de  Transtamare  himself,  all  di* 
mounted  and  fought  on  foot.  (')  The  innovation  wH 
xaid  to  be  carried  to  Italy  by  Sir  John  Hawkwood.^ 
This  was  an  epoch  in  military  history,  and  led  to  o9 
of  the  great  reforms  of  the  age — the  appreciation  J 
the  foot  soldier,  and  subsequently  to  the  organisatidi 
o{  regular  infantry.  Its  nioi'al  eflect  was  greater  stiH 
for  it  was  a  knock-dowii  blow  at  chivalry  and  feoi 
systems,  by  diminishing  the  eflicacy  of  the  mounia 
man. 

(')  Chron.  (Ic  Ihiffue9cl{n,  chron.  xxxviii.    {Panthcttn  l^Utfirairt.) 
{*)  Ibid,,  ch.  cxix.  (')  Muttco  VUliuii  auU  SismoiiUi,  vi  IwA 


CAVALBT    DISMOUNTED. 

As  early  a£  the  Crusaders  there  are  iustances, 
[although  rare,  of  knights  dismounting  and  con- 
tending on  foot.  The  Emperor  Conrad's  cavalry,  in 
the  second  crusade,  are  said,  by  William  of  Tyre,  to 
have  dismounted  on  the  emergency  and  fought  on 
foot.(*)  The  Princess  Anna  Comnena  says  that  the 
French  men-at-arms,  so  terrible  on  horseback,  were 
little  to  be  dreaded  on  foot.(^)  The  practice  waa 
more  ancient  still :  we  read  of  it  in  the  classic  days. 
At  Canna?,  for  instance,  the  Roman  cavalrj-  dis- 
mounted and  fought  on  foot.(^) 

This  dismounting  necessitated  an  alteration  in  the 
equipment  of  the  men-at-arms.  Their  long,  stately 
[lances,  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet,  were  ordered  to 
be  reduced  to  five  feet,  to  render  them  more  handy 
and  stiffer  for  close  fighting.  (*)  Another  requisite 
humiliation  for  the  equestrian  order  was  that  they 
were  ordered  in  the  field  to  take  ofl'  their  spurs, 
which  would  prove  an  impediment  in  their  march- 

ingC) 

The  suppression  of  the  long  lance,  and  the  con- 
sequent proximitj'  of  combat,  induced  the  adoption  of 
a  supplementary  weapon,  and  the  axe  came  greatly 
into  vogue.     The  military  chronicles  from  the  latter 


(*)  **  De  eqntB  deaoendentes.  et  Eacti  pcditcs,  $icut  mo$  f^tt  Teutc- 
nitU  in  sammis  neoessitatibos  bellica  tractare  negotia."  (Ixvii.,  o.  4.) 

(>)  Altwiad,  1.  T.,  p.  140.     (Paria,  lOol.) 

(*)  See  Pol^rbiuB.  iii.  115 ;  and  xxii.  47.— AUo  Procopius,  De  BcUo 
PtfTtw-o,  1.  i.,  c.  rriii. 

(*)  MonstreleU  !•  i*  cb.  cIlt. — Saint- Bemj.  ch.  IxiL 

(*)  At  Poitiers,  "qne  toua  oenx  qui  lances  avoient  1e«  retalllassent 
anx  ToloAD  de  euu]  pieds,  parqaui,  on  se  pAt  micnx  aider,  ct  qae 
tous  aiuai  OtsMent  leura  ^peroun."    {Froissart,  i.  342.) 
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half  of  the  fourteenth  century  attest  the  effect  jmv 
duced  by  this  ancient  and  terrible  implemeut. 

At  Auray»  in  1364,  "chacon  homme  d'anna 
portoit  son  glaive  droit  devant  ltd,  retaill^  \  k 
mesure  do  cinq  pieds,  et  une  hache  forte,  dure  et  Vim 
nc6v&e  k  petit  manche,  k  son  c6t^  ou  sur  son  coL**(') 

Men  encased  in  armour  from  head  to  foot  conU 
not  possibly  march  on  foot  for  any  distance — in  fart- 
it  had  to  be  thrown  away  sometimes,  as  has  already 
b<?en  mentioned  (i.  208*) ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  thr 
Burgundian  men-at-arms,  when  dismounted  upon  «» 
occasion,  that  they  were  so  oppressed  by  the  weigkt 
of  their  armour  and  the  heat,  that  they  had  to  br 
supported  to  prevent  their  falling.  (*')  It  is  wlatol 
of  the  French  and  English  armies  marching  to  the 
encounter  at  Venieuil,  that  the  latter  marched  slowh 
and  wisely  without  heating  themselves,  but  the  lattor 
too  hastily,  so  that  they  were  out  of  breath  befoft 
they  joined  issue.  (^)  The  proper  course  was,  there* 
fore,  to  ride  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  disraouut 
when  the  fighting  was  imminent.  At  Baugy.  in 
1421,  the  English  commenced  the  action  before  thtf 
archers  had  come  up,  and  were  defeated  ;  (*)  and  at 
Potay,  in  142£>j  the  English  were  attacked  before  ali 
their  men-at-arms  had  time  to  aHght.(^)  The  EngW 
men-at-arms  invariably  fought  on  foot,  but  the  pff- 

(»)  Ihid.,  i.  494. 

(*)  *'  Voulez-vous  mettroceste  noblesse  en  danger  qui  nons  «tsi 
pM  k  pesantos  armes,  et  par  tello  chalcar  qu'il  faat  lee  phuiecn 
porter  et  sontcnir  par  los  brasP"    (Olivier  de  la  Marche,  p.  464.] 

(")  Chroniqiu'9  de  la  PtuelU,  p.  412.    (Pa^Ji^on  Liti,.,  ann/e  143* 

(*>  St.  Rcmv,  ch.  110.— Monstrclet,  eU.  239.— HalL  fol.  76, 

(*)  Moustrelet.  I.  ii.,  ch.  Ui. 
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ference  of  those  of  other  countries  was  for  remaining 
on  horseback,  and  the  order  for  dismounting  had  to 
be  enforced  by  the  threat  of  death  as  a  punishment 
for  the  disobedience.  At  the  battle  of  Crevant,  in 
1423,  in  addition  to  this  order,  the  horses  were  sent 
ludf  a  league  to  the  rear,  and  any  found  within  the 
distance  were  to  be  confiscated.  (^)  A  small  number 
of  men-at-arms  were,  however,  generally  kept  mounted 
during  an  engagement,  in  order  that  advantage  might 
be  taken  by  a  sudden  dash  of  any  confusion  in  the 
enemy's  ranks.  Edward  III.  did  so  at  Buironfosse.(*) 
The  horses  in  charge  of  the  pages,  placed  at  some 
distance  in  the  rear,  formed  a  guard  against  surprise 
in  that  quarter,  but  generally  the  baggage-carts, 
which  were  wonderfully  numerous,  were  drawn  round 
the  rear  as  a  defence. (®) 

The  rectangular  formation  was  not  always  adopted.  Battle  of 
At  the  battle  of  Falkirk  (a.d.  1298),  WaUace  formed  ^'^^ 
his  pikeraen — the  flower  of  his  army — in  four  circular 
bodies.  (*)  The  object  of  this  formation  was — like 
the  modem  squares  of  infantry — to  resist  the  charge 
of  cavalrj',  which  was  numerous  on  the  English  side. 
The  spaces  between  each  of  these  circles  were  filled 


CM  lUd.,  ch.  X, 

(^)  Froissart,  i.  82.  **Uao  autre  baUille  sor  aile  .  .  .  .  et  se 
Usnoic'ut  ciU  &  choval  poor  rcconforU*r  U$  hitiailU^  qui  bra«deIeroieul** 
— «'.«.,  to  reinforce  the  divisions.  In  Uie  Baj'eaux  Upeetry^.  Odo  in 
represented  m  urging  on  a  body  of  troops  with  the  explanation, 
*•  Die  Odo  confortat  pneros  **— ».e^  Here  Odo  gives  renewed  energ)'  to 
the  young  men. 
K       (')  Froissart,  i.  82. 

^1        (*)  '^SUktuerint  enim    Scoti    omnem   plebem    SQ&m   per   tnrmas 
H  quatuor,  in  niodo  circulorum  rotun durum.**     ^Hemingfard,  p.  176.) 
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with  archers.     Their  front  was  defended  by  palisades** 
the  cavalry  was  in  rear,  and  between  them  and  the 
English  there  was  a  morass.     The  English  who  had 
passed  the    night  on   the   ground,  at   daylight  dis- 
covered the  enemy  in  battle  array.     Edward  fomaed 
his  order  of  battle  in  three  divisions.     The  first,  con- 
sisting of  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  the   Earl 
Mai*sbal,  got  entangU^d  in  the  swampy  ground.      The 
second,  under  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  made  a  d<:ioitr 
and  avoided  the  swamp,  and  came  upon  the  Scotch 
horse,  which  they  charged  and  broke,  but  they  could 
make  no  impression  on  the  pikemen.     The  King  oi 
England  then  advanced  his  archers,  who  were  just 
acquiring  the  reputation  of  surj)assing  those  of  other 
nations,  and  supported  them  with  his  militarj-  engines. 
A  breach  was  soon  made  in  each  circle,  and  the  men- 
at-arms  dashed   in.     The  whole  Scottish   army  waa 
beaten  off  the  field,    WaJsingham  (p.  76)  estimates  the 
Scots'  loss  at  between  50,000  and  00,000,  and  Trivetj 
(p.  ^13)  at  more  than  20,000;    Matthew  of  West- 
minster (p.  431),  at  200  horse  and  40,000  foot,  besides 
those  who  were  drowned ;    which  proves  how  little] 
reliance    can   be   placed    in    numbers,   even    on    the 
authority  of  contemporary  writers. 

The  great  object  of  Edward's  ambition  was  to' 
establish  his  dominion  in  Scotland,  and  nothing  could 
exceed  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  pursued  it, 
except  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  was  met.  His 
primary  political  design  had  been  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  to  have  been  effected  by  a  projected 
marriage    between    his    sou    Edward    and    Margaret 
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aughtcr  of  Eric,  King  of  Norway,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Alexander  III.,  King  of  Scotland,  whose 
ife  was  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Ilenrj'  III., 
ister  to  Edward  I.  Alexander  having  been  killed  by 
fall  from  his  horse  in  1290,  his  grand-daughter 
CMargaret  was  acknowledged  heiress  of  the  crown  of 
Scotland.  King  Edward,  with  the  consent  of  the 
guardians  uf  that  kingdom,  betrothed  liis  son.  Prince 
Edward,  to  the  Princess  Margaret,  by  an  instrument, 
dated  August,  1290  ;  (*)  and  Anthony  Bek,  Bishop  of 
urham,  was  constituted  Lieutenant  of  the  Kingdom 
in  the  names  of  the  Prince  and  Princess.  That 
intention  waa  frustrated  by  the  mitimely  death  of 
the  young  Princess  on  her  passage  from  Norway. 
Edward,  taking  advantage  of  the  intense  wciikuess  of 
Scotland,  occasioned  by  divisions  with  respect  to  tlie 
succession  to  the  throne,  resolved  to  make  a  complete 
conquest  of  that  kingdom  by  force  of  arms,  and  annex 
it  to  the  crown  of  England.  These  designs  were  not 
permitted  to  take  effect,  and  horrible  scenes  of  blood- 
shed, rapine,  and  devastation  continued  for  many 
ages. 

In  A.D.  1300,  Edwanl  finding  himself  at  peace 
with  other  powers,  summoned  his  forces  to  meet  him 
on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  set  out  from  London 
in  April,  accompanied  by  his  new  Queen  and  his 
eldest  son  Edward ;  and  taking  his  route  through 
Lincolnshire,  he  crossed  the  Humber  into  Yorkshire ; 
and  having  left  the  Queen  at  Brotlicrton,  where  she 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  proceeded   to  Cariisle,  and 


(')  VLjmer,  toL  iL,  p.  462. 
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entered  the  western  marches  of  Scotland,  at  the  heaj 
of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army,  in  threi 
divisions,  consisting  of  the  flower  of  the  Englid 
nobility.  With  this  arm^^  he  traversed  the  southen 
counties  of  Scotland,  and  having  subdued  the  castlei 
of  Jedburgh,  Dumfries,  Ilo;cburgh,  and  many  mor^ 
he  sat  down  before  the  castle  of  Carlaverock,  situate^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nith  in  Solway  Frith,  a  plaoj 
which,  a^jcording  to  Camden  {Brit.,  p.  1,197),  had  tilj 
then  been  deemed  impregnable.  I 

This  siege  formed  one  of  the  principal  events  q| 
that  campaign ;  the  preparations  for  carrying  it  at 
were  extensive ;  military  engines  of  unusual  magnij 
tude  were  constructed  and  transported  thither,  an^ 
eveiy  exertion  was  made  to  reduce  the  castle.  M 
length  the  attempt  was  crowned  with  success,  and  th| 
garrison  was  forced  to  surrender,  and  submit  to  thi 
King's  mercy,  {*)  Edward  not  finding  provisions  ii 
that  ravaged  country  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  » 


(*)  "The  Scots  re-possesaed  thomBelres  of  this  caatle;   and  i| 
gallant  ownePt  Sir  Eii&tikco  Maxwell,  supported  a  loiig  siege  agail 
aiid  obliged  the  assailants  to  retire.    He  then  dismantled  it.  and  i| 
TL'tum  I'or  this  Bacrifico  the  pwiiniary  acknowledgment  due  to  tM 
Crown  for  this  c&stlo  and  Estate  was  remitted  to  him  and  his  heixJ 
It  was  afler wards  re-built,  or  rather  re-fortified;  but  in  1355  i 
was  taken  by  Roger   Kirkputrick,  and   raaud."     (Major,  De  Gtf^ 
8eoti*mm,  p.  217.) — It  was  ruined  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  in  15?( 
(Camden's  An,^  p.  217),  and  it  remained  "a  weak  house  of  the  fa 
of   Maxwell,"  its  possessor    haring   been    created,   in   1424, 
Haxwell  of  Caerlaverok,    and  hiH   lineal  dcciccndant,  Robert, 
ninth  lord,  was  created   Earl  of  Kithisdale   in  1620.     He  res 
the  castle  in  1638 ;  and  it  was  Biirrcndcrcd  on  terms  to  Cromwel 
at  which  time,  in  a  receipt  given  for  the  furniture,  eighty  beds 
mentioned.     A   descrifition  of  its  actual  state  in  1772  is  given 
Pezinant*8  Tonty  ii.  112.     (Note  to  Ob»crvati<ma  on  the  Wardrobe 
Kiiig  Edward  I.) 
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large  an  army,  consented  to  grant  the  Scots  a 
truce. 

After  the  terrible  examples  he  had  made  of  Wallace 
and  other  champions  of  national  independence,  Edward 
probably  concluded  that  every  chance  of  insurrection 
was  at  an  end.  It  had  taken  him  thirteen  years  to 
forge  the  fetters  for  Scotland,  but  in  less  than  six 
months  she  was  again  free.  Eobert  Bruce,  by  the 
murder  of  Comyn,  had  assumed  the  title  of  King,  and 
was  crowned  without  opposition  at  Scone.  He,  how- 
ever, was  shortly  driven  to  last  extremities,  and  obliged 
to  fly  to  Ireland  to  save  his  life,  j^et  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  same  year,  1306,  he  was  again  in  arms  and 
formidable ;  so  that  Edward,  although  exhausted  by  a 
long  and  wasting  malady,  had  again  to  take  the  field, 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  with  the 
design  of  crushing  him  utterly.  By  short  marches  he 
reached  Burgh-upon-Sands,  a  petty  village  of  Cumber- 
land, on  the  shores  of  Solway  Firth,  and  there  on  the 
7th  July,  1307,  he  expired,  in  sight  of  the  devoted 
country.  (*) 

His  dj-ing  injunctions  to  his  son  were  to  pro- 
secute the  war  against  Scotland,  to  carry  his  dead 
bones  along  with  the  anny,  (')  and  never  to  recall 


(0  Froissart  [i.53]  erroneously  makes  the  death  occur  at  Ber- 
wick. 

(*)  *'  He  called  his  eldest  son,  and  made  him  swear,  in  the  presence 
of  all  his  barons,  by  the  saints,  that  as  soon  as  ho  should  ^  dead  he 
would  hare  his  body  boiled  in  a  large  caldron  until  the  ticsh  should 
be  separated  from  the  bonee ;  that  ho  would  hare  the  fleab  buried 
and  the  bones  preserved;  and  that  every  time  the  Soots  should  rebel 
against  him,  he  would  summon  his  people,  and  carry  against  them 
the  bones  of  his  father ;  for  he  believed  most  firmly  that,  as  long  as 
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kingdom   mxistered   its   strength   for  the    inevitable 
conflict. 

Edward  II.  forthwith  issued  a  mandate  to  the 
sheriff  of  York  and  others,  to  furnish  infantr}'  only  for 
the  expedition,  and  the  reason  of  tliis  is  stated  in  the 
preamble : — "  We  have  understood  that  our  Scottish 
enemies  and  rebels  are  endeavouring  to  collect  as 
strong  a  force  as  possible  of  infantry,  in  strong  and 
marshy  grounds,  where  the  approach  of  cavalry  would 
be  difficult,  between  us  and  the  castle  of  Stirling, 
Therefore  to  remove  our  said  enemies  and  rebels  from 
the  several  places  as  above-mentioned,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  have  a  strong  force  of  infantry  fit  for  arms."(*) 
Wherefore  the  sheriff  is  commanded  to  equip  and  send 
forth  a  body  of  4,000  infantry,  to  be  assembled  at 
Werk,  upon  the  10th  day  of  June  next.  He  also 
ordered  levies  of  foot-soldiers  in  Wales,  because  the 
King  required  men  accustomed  to  fight  in  forests  and 
on  mountains,  and  able  to  drive  the  enemy  from  strong 
and  rugged  places,  difficult  for  cavalry  to  approach. 
He  also  requested  aid  from  "  his  beloved,"  the  chiefs 
of  the  Irish  septs,  with  all  the  force  they  could  muster ; 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  arrived.  (*) 

The  number  of  the  foot-soldiers  furnished  by  the 
sheriffs  of  the  specified  counties  amounted  to  14,500 

(»)  Bymer,  iil  463. 

(^)  The  request  ia  beaded  "Bex  enooarBiun  rogatducum  Hjber- 
niconun,"  and  ia  addrMsed  to  "dUecto  sibi  Eth*  Okonhor,  dud 
Hybomicorum  ConuctuE."  It  ia  plam,  Cpom  the  difference  between 
this  ]ett«r  and  the  asual  summona  to  ^-aasals,  that  nouo  of  the  Iriith 
chieftains  had  swom  foalty  to  him.  He  doea  not  give  the  title  of 
king  to  any,  but  that  of  Jux  to  twenty -six.  Their  namee  are  pnuted 
in  Byincr»  iii.  476,  anno  1307. 
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men ;  7.040  were  required  from  Wales.  The  caA'alrj 
might  not  have  been  so  numerous  as  usual,  and  8om« 
of  the  great  lords  had  been  excused  attendance  b^ 
royal  writs  (Eymer,  iii.  476),  so  that  probably  thl^ 
strength  of  the  array  did  not  exceed  30,000  or  4O,000| 
fighting  men.  The  numbers,  however,  vary,  according! 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  writers.  (See  the  account  or 
the  battle  in  Fordun»  xii.  21.)  I 

Civil  dissensions  delayed  the  departure  of  thei 
King  and  the  army,  and  it  was  only  a  week  before  thw 
day  fixed  for  the  surrender  of  Stirling,  that  Edward! 
marched  from  Berwick ;  and  though  the  army  was 
encurabered  by  a  long  train  of  provision -^-agons 
and  military  engines,  it  reached  the  neighbourhood 
on  the  eve  of  the  festival.  On  the  previous  day  King 
Eobert  Bruce  had  selected  the  field  of  action,  and 
took  post  there  with  his  army,  consisting  of  about 
80,000  disciplined  men,  and  about  half  the  number 
of  disorderly  attendants  upon  tlie  camp.  The  ground 
was  called  the  New  Park  of  Stirling ;  it  was  partly 
open,  and  partly  broken  by  copses  of  wood  and  marshy 
ground.  He  divided  his  regular  forces  into  four 
divisions.  Three  of  these,  drawn  up  at  intervals, 
formed  the  front ;  the  fourth  diAnsion  was  the  reserve 
in  the  rear.  The  line  extended  from  a  north-easterly 
direction  from  the  brook  of  Bannock,  which  was 
so  rugged  and  broken  as  to  cover  tlie  right  flank 
eflectually  to  the  village  of  Saint  Ninian's,  probably  in 
the  line  of  the  present  road  from  Stirling  to  Kilsyth. 
Edward  Bruce  commanded  the  right  wing,  which  was 
strengthened  by  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  under  Keith, 
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the  Mareschal  of  Scotland,  to  whom  was  committed 
the  important  charge  of  attacking  the  English  archers : 
Douglas,  and  the  young  Steward  of  Scotland  led  the 
central  wing  ;  and  Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray, 
the  left  wing.  The  King  himself  commanded  the 
fourth  division,  which  lay  in  reserve  in  rear  of  the 
others.  The  royal  standard  was  pitched,  according  to 
tradition,  in  a  stone,  having  a  round  hole  for  its  re- 
ception, and  thence  called  the  Bore-stone.  It  is  still 
shown  on  the  top  of  a  small  eminence,  called  Brock's- 
brae,  to  the  south-west  of  St.  Ninian's,  0)  His  main 
body  thus  disposed.  King  Robert  sent  the  followers  of 
the  camp,  15,000  and  upwards  in  number,  to  the 
eminence  in  rear  of  his  army,  called,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, fAe  Gillies'  hill. 

The  military  advantages  of  this  position  were 
obvious.  The  Scottish  left  flank,  protected  by  the 
brook  of  Bannock,  could  not  be  turned ;  or,  if  that 
attempt  were  made,  a  movement  by  the  reserve  might 
have  covered  it.  Again,  the  EngUsh  could  not  pass 
the  Scottish  army,  and  move  towards  Stirling,  without 
exposing  their  flank  to  be  attacked  on  the  march. 

The  ground  in  front  of  Bruce 's  position,  being 
part  of  a  park  or  chase,  was  considerably  interrupted 
with  trees ;  and  an  extensive  marsh,  still  visible,  iu 
some  places  rendered  it  inaccessible,  and  in  aU  of 
difficult  approach.  More  to  the  northward,  where 
the  natural  impediments  were  fewer,  Bruce  fortified 
his  position  against  cavalry,  by  digging  a  number  of 


(1)  Tho  account  of  tho  battle  la  taken  from  Sir  Walter  Soott'a 
carefa]  notes  to  The  Lord  (/  iht  I$let, 
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pits  80  close  together,  says  Barbour,  as  to  resem 
the  cells  in  a  honey-comb.  They  were  a  foot 
breadth,  and  bet^veen  two  and  three  feet  de«| 
many  rows  of  them  being  one  behind  the  othd 
They  were  slightly  covered  with  brushwood  bM 
green  sods,  so  as  not  to  be  obvious  to  an  impetuov 
enemy.  (0 

All  the  Scottish  army  were  on  foot,  exceptingJ 
select  body  of  cavalry  stationed  with  Edward  Brufl 
on  the  right  wing,  under  the  immediate  comniand  \ 
Sir  Robert  Keith,  the  Marshal  of  Scotland,  who  waj 
destined  for  the  important  service  of  charging  ai| 
dispersing  the  English  archers. 

Thus  judiciously  posted,  in  a  situation  fortifia 
both  by  art  and  nature,  Bruce  awaited  the  attack  a 
the  English.  i 

The  English  vanguard,  commanded  by  the  Eadj 
of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  came  in  sight  of  thi 
Scottish  army  upon  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  June; 
Bruce  was  then  riding  upon  a  little  palfrey,  in  fironl 
of  his  foremost  line,  putting  his  host  in  order.  II 
was  then  that  a  gallant  English  knight,  Sir  HeniJ 
de  Bohun,  dashed  forward  and  oflered  single  combal 


(*)  "And  in  aao  plane  fold  by  the  w»f 
Quiiar  ho  tliockt  nod  behafit  away 
The  Englishmen,  gif  that  tha  wold 
Thron  the  Park  to  the  caetell  hald. 
Ho  girt  men  many  pottis  ma. 
Of  ane  rot)t  bred  round,  and  all  tha 
War  dep  up  till  ane  manlH  kne, 
Sa  thik  that  tha  mirht  liknit  be 
Till  ane  wax-cayme  that  beis  raais." 

(p.  263,  Spalding  Club  edit) 
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to  the  Scottish  King,  in   accordance  with  chiv*alric 
usage. 

**  And  qahen  Glosyat«r  and  Herford  war 
With  thiiir  bataill  approcUand  ner, 
Befor  i\iiiim  oil  thar  c&mo  ryd&nd, 
With  belm  on  heid,  and  sper  in  hand, 
Schyr  Henry  tho  Bonne,  the  wurtbi. 
That  wea  a  wyclit  knycht,  and  a  hardy." 

(Barbour's  BrucCt  B.  viu.) 

The  English  knight  recogniseil  the  King,  hj 
seeing  him  ordering  the  line  of  battle,  and  also  "  by 
the  crowne,  which  was  set  upon  his  bassynet."  De 
Bohun  thought  he  should  have  an  easy  victory,  seeing 
the  King  on  so  sony  a  nag,  and  with  couched  knee 
he  spurred  at  him,  but  somehow,  "  Schyr  Henry 
myssit  the  noble  King."  Bruce  then  stood  in  his 
stirrups,  and  with  his  battle-axe  clove  the  skull  of  the 
English  knight,  and  the  violence  of  the  blow  broke 
the  shaft  of  the  weapon  in  twain.  The  issue  of  this 
duel  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  spirits  of  both  armies. 
The  English  vanguard  at  once  retired ;  probably  it  was 
not  thought  advisable  to  hazard  an  attack,  under  the 
presiiye  of  a  bad  beguining. 

Next  morning  at  day-break, (^)  Maurice,  abbot  of 
InchafTray,  placing  himself  on  an  eminence,  celebrated 
mass  in  sight  of  the  Scottish  army.  He  then  passed 
along  the  front,  barefooted,  and  bearing  a  crucifix  in 
his  hands,  exhorted  the  Scots,  in  few  and  forcible 
words,  to  combat  for  their  rights  and  their  Iiberty.(*) 


(')  "BroM  cam  <!arly  yn  the  morning  with  3  Batdla  of  foot, 
taken  Example  of  the  Flcmingc^s  that  on  foot  a  little  afore  had  dis- 
comfited the  Pour  of  Fraunco  at  Courtray."    (Leland'e  CoU.f  \L  5470 

P)  Fordnn,  xl  21. 
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The  English  army  bow  advanced  to  the  attack. 
narrowness  of  the  Scottish  front,  and  the  nature  of  thi 
ground,  did  not  admit  of  their  having  the  fiill  advan- 
tage of  their  numbers,  nor  is  it  very  ea-sy  to  make  oul 
what  was  their  order  of  battle.  The  vangiiard,  howi 
ever,  appeared  a  distinct  body,  consisting  of  arcbenl 
and  spearmen  on  foot.  Barbour  in  one  place  mention^ 
that  the  English  force  was  drawn  up  in  nine  battle! 
or  divisions,  but  in  another  place  he  says — 

The  English  men     .... 

Were  not  arrayed  on  snch  manner : 

For  oil  their  battels  sarnyn  [altogether]  were 

In  a  ichiltntmr{^)     (Vol.  ii.,  p.  137.) 

! 

There  is  a  difficulty  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  tennj 
but  the  probubihty  is,  that  as  there  was  not  space  foi 
an  extended  front,  the  whole  army,  excepting  tha 
vanguard,  was  formed  in  one  solid  and  compact  bodyj 
perhaps  in  an  irregular  mass.  While  the  van  of  tha 
'English  army  advanced,  SOO  men-at-arms,  commanded 
by  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  were  detached  from  the  niaia 
army,  and  made  a  circuit  by  the  low  grounds  to  thdi 
east,  and  attempted  to  relieve  Stirling  Castle.  (*?! 
Bruce  had  enjoined  Eandolph,  who  commanded  the* 
lefb  wing  of  the  army,  to  be  \igilant  in  preventing| 
any  advanced  parties  of  the  enemy  from  throwingj 
8UCC0UJ*  into  the  castle.      The  attempt  was   unsuo-| 


(^)  In  the  ^mance  of  Rieh/ird  I.  (boo.  iT.)>  "He  brak  asunder  lbi| 
$chiltrot)i^** — '*  SaiLTaoN,  inrma  cZvpeo/o,  a  troop  armed  with  shields.*^ 
(JamioBon'a  Etym.  Scot.  DUt.)  ] 

(>)  "Duces  Anglorum  podites  cum  arcubus  atqno  lanceU  in  primtl 
oomponnnt  acie;  equites  diversis  alia  retro  constitucrunt.    Ex 
yero  Scotorom  omnes  erant  pedites."    (Walsingham,  lOi.) 
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cessful,  and  the  English  detachment,  after  a  short 
but  severe  struggle,  was  driven  back. 

Two  large  stones  erected  at  the  north  end  of  the 
village  of  Newhouse,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  south  part  of  Stirling,  attest  the  site  of  that 
memorable  skirmish. 

The  English  archers  of  the  vanguard  commenced 
the  attack  with  their  usual  bravery  and  dexteritj',  and 
so  fierce  was  the  onset,  and  so  obstinate  the  resistance, 
that  the  result  long  remained  doubtful.  Bruce  was 
compelled  to  call  his  reserve  into  the  line,  and  then 
employed  a  manoeuvre  which  was  eminently  successful. 
He  ordered  a  selected  body  of  500  men-at-arms — 

'*  Armyt  in  to  stale, 
Thit  on  lycht  horse  war  horsyt  woUe/'O) 

detached  from  the  right,  under  command  of  Sir 
Roljert  Keith,  to  make  a  defoftr,  and  by  avoiding  the 
bog,  and  keeping  on  the  firm  ground,  they  were 
enabled  to  fall  upon  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the 
English  archers.  These  latter,  being  unprovided  with 
spears,  or  any  means  to  defend  themselves  against 
cavalry,  were  instantly  thrown  into  disorder,  and 
spread  through  the  whole  English  army  a  confusion, 
from  which  it  never  fairly  recovered.  The  followers 
of  tbe  Scottish  army,  observing  from  the  hill  in  the 
rear  the  impression  produced  uj>on  tbe  enemy  by  the 
bringing  up  of  the  Scottish  reserve,  fastened  sheets  to 
tent-poles  and  lances,  and  showed  themselves  like  a 
new   army  advancing  to   battle.      This  unexpected 

(*)  Barbour's  Uruct,  B.  ix. 
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full  gently."  From  thence  he  escaped  to  Bamborongh 
in  a  fishing  vessel.  His  privy  seal  and  treasures, 
with  the  military  engines  and  provisions  for  the 
army,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. (') 

One  more  incident  of  the  battle  is  worth  narrating, 
being  entirely  in  keeping  ivith  the  romantic  spirit  of 
the  times.  Sir  Egidius,  or  Giles  de  Ai^ntine.  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  knights  of  the  period,  and 
Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  were  appoint<*d 
to  attend  immediately  upon  the  person  of  Edward  II. 
at  Bannockbum.  When  the  day  was  utterly  lost, 
they  forced  the  King  from  the  field.  De  Argen- 
tine saw  him  safe  from  immediate  danger,  and  then 
took  his  leave  of  him;  **God  be  with  you,  sir,"  he 
said,  *'it  is  not  my  wont  to  fly."  So  saying,  he 
turned  his  horse,  cried  "An  Ajgentyr" — bis  war-cry 
— plunged  into  the  part  where  the  fight  still  raged 
the  hottest,  and  soon  met  that  death  which  he 
80ught.(')  Lord  Hailes  remarks,  that  "Sir  Giles 
d' Argentine  was  a  hero  of  romance  in  real  life."(*) 

Such  were  the  immediate  consequences  of  the 
battle  of  Bannockbum,  than  which  tlie  English  never 
sustained  a  more  bloody  and  disastrous  defeat.     Its 

(*}  ^Bonxn  armentA,  grcgesqne  ovinm  ot  porconun,  5ii7nontum 
et  bordium  cum  mulendiiiia  portutilibas,  et  Wuum  in  doliia  atqiic 
cftdifcrrois  .  .  .  cum  potrariis  et  ligonibu^,  trabicuUs  et  mango- 
nelliif.  scaliif  ot  ingouiis.  pariliunibus  et  cauijpciB,  fundiB  cl  bonibardia 
esteriaqne  beUicis  machlnis."  (Fordun,  xU.  21.) — The  targia,  or 
signet,  was  restored  to  England  through  the  uitercesaion  of  Ralph 
de  Montbennar,  ancestor  to  Lord  Moira,  who  is  Bold  to  have  found 
fiftvour  in  the  cyca  of  the  Scottish  king.  (Continuation  of  Trivet's 
AiinaU,  vol.  ii.  p.  li.) 

O  Walsingh&m,  IflS.    ••  Dominos  Egidius  dc  Argcutcr,"*  Ac 

(*]  AnnaU  oj  Scotland, 
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more  remote  effects  were  the  complete  re-estab 
ment  of  the  national  independence  of  Scotland.  11 
continuator  of  Trivet's  Afmala  gives  the  list  of  ^ 
killed  and  prisoners.  j 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Scottish  commanders  <| 
not  reap  the  benefit  of  experience,  and  take  advanti^ 
of  the  successful  mana*uvre  adopted  by  Bruce,  namd 
of  charging  the  unprotected  archers  in  flank.  Almd 
everj'  subsequeut  battle  which  they  lost  again 
England,  was  decided  by  archers,  to  whom  the  clfl 
and  compact  array  of  the  Scottish  phalanx  afforded  I 
exposed  and  imresisting  mark.  The  battle  of  Hai 
doun  Hill,  fought  scarce  twenty  years  afterwards,  v^ 
so  completely  gained  by  the  archers,  that  the  Englii 
are  said  to  have  lost  only  one  knight,  one  esquii 
and  a  few  foot-soldiers.  At  the  battle  of  Nevill 
Cross,  in  1346,  where  David  II.  was  defeated 
made  prisoner,  John  de  Graham,  observing  the  1 
which  the  Scots  sustained  from  the  English  bowmelj 
oflered  to  charge  and  disperse  them,  if  a  hundrd 
men-at-arms  were  put  imder  his  command.  *'  But  \ 
confess  the  truth,"  says  Fordun,(^)  *'  he  could  ni 
pi-ocure  a  single  horseman  for  the  service  proposed'*] 

At  Crecy  (Saturday,  August  26, 1346),  the  EngliJ 
army  was  drawn  up  in  three  divisions.  The  va| 
under  the  nominal  command  of  the  Prince  of  Wald 
consisted,  according  to  Froissart,  of  SOO  men-at-amJ 
2,000  archers,  and  1,000  Welsh  brigands.  Tl 
second  "battle"  consisted  of  500  men-at-arms 


(')  "  Sod  nt  Temm  fatear,  nee  mium  quidem  obtinerc  poU 
(ScoiiHronicon,  lib.  xliv.,  cap.  iii.) 
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1,200  archers.  The  third  of  700  men-at-arms  and 
2,000  archers. 

According  to  this  enumeration,  the  English  army 
amounted  to  8,200  men.  But  there  must  be  some 
mistake  in  this,  for  Froissart  himself  has  stated  that 
Edward  had  landed  a  fortnight  before  at  La  Hogue, 
in  Normandy,  with  4,000  men-at-arms  and  10,000 
archers,  exclusive  of  Irish  and  Welsh  footmen. (*) 
Avesbury  records  that  about  1,000  ships,  great  and 
small,  were  required  to  transport  the  army  and  its 
suppUes;(-)  and  Knyghton,  1,100  great  vessels,  and 
500  small. (^)  There  had  been  almost  continuous 
fighting  since  the  day  it  landed,  but  the  English  had 
invariably  proved  the  victors,  and  do  not  appear  to 
have  sustained  any  serious  losses.  They  must,  how- 
ever, have  had  some :  at  the  forcing  of  the  passage 
of  the  Somme,  they  were  attacked  vigorously  by  a 
French  division  of  12,000  mcn.(*) 

It  has  been  before  remarked  (vol.  ii.,  p.  4)  that 
in  numerical  calculations,  men-at-arms  should  be 
multiplied  by  3,  as  each  one  was  attended  by  a  page 
and  a  custrel ;  that  would  add  8,000  more  to  the  sum 
above,  and  with  Irish  and  Welsh,  the  total  of  the  army 
is  generally  computed  at  28,000  to  30,000  men.  It 
is  scarcely  credible  that  Edward  would  have  had  the 
temerity  to  have  landed  in  France  with  avowed  hostile 
intentions,  accompanied  b}'  a  smaller  force  than  that. 

The  position  taken  up  by  Edward  to  await  the 

(»)  Chron.,  I  217- 

(•)  p.  123. 

(•)  p.  a.Sfe-j.  ftpnd  TwysdcD,  Scrip.  Angt.  decern. 

(•)  FroUwirt,  i.  230. 
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attack  of  the  French  was  admirably  chosen 
could  have  been  better  posted  for  eucounte 
attack  of  a  superior  force.  On  his  right  for  sei 
miles  lay  the  forest  of  Crecy,  the  g^und  ge 
sloping  down  to  the  valley  thi-ough  which  flowed 
little  Maye  ;  on  his  front,  for  a  couple  or  perhaps  i 
miles,  extended  a  fine  undulating  plain,  gradll 
rising  towards  the  road  from  Abbeville  to  Hm 
On  the  left  the  ground  rose  abruptly  up  to  a  hill 
commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  plain  ;  this*^ 
spnmg  from  the  end  of  the  village,  and  on  il  ' 
several  windmills.  From  one  of  these  the  t^M 
is  that  the  King  viewed  the  scene  of  action. 

In  rear  of  the  windmills,  a  little  to  the  lefl 
was  protected  by  a  wood,  which  formed  a  belt 
tending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  plain, 
left.  In  front  of  this  wood,  a  circle  was  fc 
the  wagoDS,  into  which  all  the  horses  of 
were  turned. 

The  army  had  halted  upon  the  ground 
Friday   morning ;    the    two    marshals,    the    £Ssi 
Warwick  and  Godefroy  de  Harcourt,  a  French 
were  unceasing  in  their  exertions  to  make 
possible  disposition  of  the  troops,  and   in 
the  position.     The  scouts  returned  and  repoi 
there  was  no  prospect  of  an  attack  during 
aiul  the  Eughsh  obtained  a  rest,  wliioh    thi 
greatly  have   required.     The  King   and    all  laj 
on  the  ground  that  night. 

At  early   dawn  the  King   was  afoot, 
having  performed  his  devotions,  and  most  of 
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haviug  partaken  of  the  Hacmnient,  the  trumpets 
sounded  and  the  divisions  were  formed. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  division  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  van.  The  men-at-arms  were  draw^  up  in 
line,  the  light-armed  Welsh  and  Cornish  men  in  rear 
of  them,  (')  and  the  archers  in  open  order  along  the 
front,  "en  maniere  d'une  herse,"  as  Froissart  expresses 
it ;  a  mode  of  formation  to  which  further  allusion  will 
be  made. 

The  second  division,  tmder  the  command  of  the 
Earls  of  Northampton  and  Arundel,  was  dra\\ii  up  as 
a  wing  of  the  first,  in  order  to  act  as  its  support  in 
case  of  need,  (^)  and  was  formed,  probably,  at  a  short 
distance  on  the  left  Hank,  its  rear  resting  on  the  belt 
of  trees  before  mentioned. 

The  third  dirision,  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  tlie  King,  was  in  reserve,  and  occupied  the  high 
ground  in  rear  of  the  position  near  the  windmills. 

The  skill  and  order  of  this  disposition,  with  the 
tranquillity  with  which  it  was  eflected,  must  have  gone 
far  to  compose  the  minds  of  the  soldiers ;  and  the 
King,  after  each  commander  had  received  his  in- 
structions, that  he  might  further  inspirit  tliem,  rode 
through  the  ranks  with   such  an  air  of  cheerfulness 


(>)  **  Gi  U  en/r«  lefl  Angloia  avoit  pillards  et  ribanx,  GalloU  et 
floriiuujuUous  qui  (loarBaiToient  gens  d'armes  ot  archers,  qui  portoient 
gnuDcU  ooutilles,  et  renoieut  entre  /«ur«  gens  d'arvies  et  l^uta  arckert 
tpii  Uurfai$oiefU  vote**    (FroUsort,  L  241.) 

(*)  **Le  oomte  (le  NorliAntoiuie  ct  le  comte  d'Arondcl  et  leiir 
tuLaillo,  qnt  fai»otent  la  seconde,  m  U^noieiit  sur  ailc  Uvu  onionne- 
uent  et  Kriaia  et  pourvus  pour  oooferter  lo  prince,  si  bcwaiii  toit.*' 
{Ibid.,  237.) 
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of  those  of  the  King  of  France ;  taking  the  French 
army  at  100,000  men,  an  eighth  would  amoimt  to 
12,500.  So  that  it  would  appear  that  he  either  over- 
rates the  numbers  of  the  French,  or  underrates  those 
of  the  English. 

The  march  of  the  French  army  was  effected  in 
so  disorderly  a  manner,  that  the  knights  who  had 
returned  from  reconnoitring  the  English  army,  advised 
a  postponement  of  the  engagement  till  the  morrow, 
when  the  troops  would  be  refreshed,  and  when  the 
whole  army  could  be  brought  up  togetlier  and  mar- 
shalled. The  King,  approving,  sent  orders  to  the 
front  and  rear  to  halt,  but  the  commanders  were  too 
independent  to  obey,  and  the  masses  in  the  rear  kept 
surging  on,  forcing  forward  the  van,  till  they  came 
within  sight  of  the  English.  When  Philip  beheld 
the  enemy,  he  lost  all  control  of  himself,  and  ordered 
his  marshals  to  bring  the  Genoese  archers  to  the 
front,  C)  and  directly  to  commence  the  attack,  "  au 
uora  de  Dieu  et  Monseigneur  Saint-Denis." 

The  Genoese  were  considered  the  most  accomplished 
arbalestiers  of  the  day;  there  were  about  15,000  of 
them  present  with  the  French  army.  They  repre- 
sented through  their  constables  that  they  were  sorely 
wearied,  having  already  marched  more  than  six  leagues, 
ail  armed,  and  having  their  cross-bows  to  carry,  and 
were  consequently  unfitted  for  great  exertion.  Their 
remonstrance  was,  however,  unheeded,  and  Count 
d*Alen9on,  the  King's  brother,  took  the  opportunity 


(*)  Under  the  commoad  of  Corolo  Grimoldi  and  Antonio  Doria. 
(See  G.  VaUoi,  I  xii,  o.  ^.) 
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likely  enough ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  wrap  up  a 
cross-bow,  and  we  have  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
English  archers  were  provided  ynih  bow-cases.  In 
the  records  of  the  Exchequer,  among  other  items, 
there  are  payments  of  '*  leathern  cases  for  bows  and 
arrows/'  supplied  to  Edward  III.  between  the  years 
1344  and  1347.  (*) 

Froissart  says  ihc  Genoese  did  not  expect  to  find 
such  archers  as  the  English  were,n  and  being  pierced 
by  the  unerring  shafts  in  all  directions,  were  easily 
beaten,  most  of  them  cut  their  bow-strings,  (^)  and 
some  Hung  their  weapons  away,  turned  round  and 
retreated. 

Immediately  in  rear  of  the  Genoese  was  a  strong 
body  of  raen-at-arras.  drawn  up  in  line.  When 
King  Philip  beheld  the  discomfiture  of  the  cross- 
bowmen — disgusted  with  their  inertness — seeing,  too. 
that  they  were  throwing  the  whole  of  the  van  into 
confusion — instead  of  endeavouring  to  rally  them,  or 
allowing  them  to  retreat  on  the  flanks,  he  called  out 
to  the  men-at-arms  to  "  kill  the  riff-raff  {ribaudaiUe) 
who  were  needlessly  stopping  the  way/' 

The  order  was  obeyed,  and  dismal  was  the  scene, 

(*)  Arckmol,  xnii.  381. 

O  **  Lea  Gennevois.  qui  n'aroient  pas  appris  a  troaTer  teU  archers 
qae  sonl  cexa.  d'Angleterre,  qu&nd  ils  seotirent  c#8  aagettes  qui 
leur  pcr(;oicnt  bran,  t^tea  et  ban-lcvrc  [6iog]  fUrent  tant^t  d^ronfits.** 
{Pfid.) — It  was  uot.  however,  the  first  occasion  on  which  Geno^ac  and 
English  archera  had  met.     (Soe  Kroisaart.  i.  \S6.) 

(')  With  the  object  of  rendering  them  aselesSt  or  of  employing 
the  stock  aa  a  weapon.  At  Mons-en-Ptvfele,  the  cross -V>ovr men  of 
Ghent  felt  no  little  confidence  in  their  arm.  that  they  oat  the  strings. 
and  nsed  the  stock  as  a  mace.  {Morutev*  QaniinvfnH$,  foL  414K 
quoted  in  Eiti.  de  VAriillerie  en  Bel^t^iM,  lt565,  p.  22. 
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from  the  disordered  van,  fell  fiercely  upon  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  division.  They  were  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  auxiliaries — French,  Germans,  and  Savoyards — who 
broke  through  the  ranlkS  of  the  archers,  and  reached 
the  men-at-arms,  whom  they  engaged  in  desperate 
sword-to-hand  combat.  The  second  English  division 
now  advanced  in  support  of  the  Prince,  but  the 
conflict  grew  fierce  and  doubtful,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Norwich  was  sent  to  the  King  to  request  a  rein- 
forcement. Edward,  who  from  the  windmill  had 
noted  every  move  of  the  battle,  demanded  if  his  son 
were  killed  or  thrown,  or  so  wounded  that  he  could 
not  help  himself.  On  being  told  that  he  was  un- 
injured, but  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  the  un- 
daunted monarch  declined  to  interfere,  in  order  that 
the  honour  and  glory  of  the  day  might  remain  to  the 
Prince  alone,  and  to  those  who  had  him  in  charge. 
This  answer  was  hailed  as  a  prediction  of  victory,  and 
infused  fresh  courage  into  the  combatants. 

Attack  after  attack  was  made  and  repulsed.  The 
English  never  quitted  their  position.  Philip  was  im- 
patient to  join  the  Count  d'Alen^on,  but  the  archers 
and  the  men-at-arms  in  his  front  opposed  an  impene- 
trable barrier.  At  each  charge  he  lost  the  bravest  of 
his  attendants ;  his  horse  had  been  killed  under  him ; 
and  his  friends  advised  him,  but  in  vain,  to  retire. 
At  length  it  began  to  grow  dark  ;  his  brother  and  the 
Count  of  Flanders  had  fallen  ;  the  battle  was  evidently 
lost,  when  John  of  Hainault,  begging  him  to  reserve 
himself  for  victory  on  some  other  occasion,  laid  hold 
of  his  bridle,  and  led  him  away  by  force.     With  a 
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small  retinue  of  five  barons  and  sixty  men  in  all, 
escaped  to  the  city  of  Amiens. 

Thus  the  two  divisions  of  the  English  had  defeatfl 
the  entire  French  army,  the  number  of  the  slain  fl 
exceeding  that  of  the  slayers.  In  detached  bodifl 
many  in  ignorance  continued  to  charge  the  Knglifl^ 
but,  as  they  were  isolated,  it  was  only  to  their  om( 
destniction.  As  the  darkness  increased,  the  fightin 
gradually  ceased.  The  loud  shout,  the  call  to  coq 
rades,  and  the  cry  for  banners  died  away.  Silent 
spread  over  the  plain.  Edward,  who  had  never  pi 
on  his  bassinet  during  the  whole  time,  now  dc»scende 
from  his  position.  The  meeting  of  sire  and  son  mu^ 
have  been  interesting.  The  King  threw  himself  q 
the  neck  of  the  heroic  Prince,  and  extolled  his  conduc| 
Young  Edward  received  the  congratidation  with  b^ 
coming  modesty  and  submission.  I 

That  night,  fires  were  liglited,  the  English  annj 
bivouacked  on  the  ground  in  quietness  and  order,  (q 
the  King  would  not  allow  any  one  to  leave  his  posl 
The  darkness  of  the  night  was  succeeded  by  a  dena 
mist  in  the  morning.  To  gain  information  Edwaij 
sent  out  before  sunrise  a  di"\dsion  consisting  of  5( 
men-at-arms  and  2,000  archers,  who  soon  foi 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  body  of  the  enemy 
Beauvais,  liouen,  and  Abbeville,  which,  ignorant  4 
the  preceding  events,  had  marched  all  night  to  ovei 
take  the  enemy.  These  Frenchmen,  unsuspicious  " 
danger,  and  unprepared  for  sudden  attack,  were  mi 
sacred  almost  without  resistance.  A  similar  mistal 
proved  equally  fatal  to  the  Aj'chbishop  of  Rouen, 
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the  grand  prior  of  France,  who  were  coming  np  with 
a  numerous  body  of  men-at-arms.  As  the  day  cleared, 
thousands  of  Frenchmen  were  discovered  in  the  fields, 
who  had  passed  the  night  under  trees  and  hedges,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  their  lords  in  the  morning.  These 
too  were  put  to  death  by  the  English  horsemen :  so 
that  the  carnage  of  the  second  is  asserted  to  have 
exceeded  that  of  the  former  day. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  King  ordered  tlie 
Lords  Cobham  and  Stafford  to  examine  the  field  of 
battle.  They  took  with  them  three  heralds,  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  surcoats  of  the  knights,  and  two  clerks 
to  record,  the  names  and  rank  of  the  slain.  In  the 
evening  they  presented  their  report,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  eleven  princes,  1,200  knights,  and  about 
80,000  men  had  fallen.  The  King  and  Prince  la- 
mented especially  over  the  death  of  the  valiant  King 
of  Bohemia, (^)  a  proof  that  in  Froissart's  time  it  was 
not  believed  that  he  had  fallen  by  the  Prince's  hand. 
A  truce  of  three  days  was  proclaimed  to  allow  the 
enemy  to  bury  their  dead;  and  Edward  assisted  in 
mourning  at  the  funeral  service  in  the  neighbouring 
church  of  Montenay.(') 

The  French  army  was  sufficient  to  have  enclosed 
the  enemy;  had  proper  measures  been  taken,  the 
victory  must,  in  all  human  probability,  have  remained 
on  the  other  side.      But,  without  diminishing  aught 


(*)  "Et  par  esp^ci&l.  le  roi  d'Angleterrc  otBon  fils  complaignirent 
longuemont  la  mort  du  Taillant  roi  de  Bebaigne,  et  le  recomman- 
dirent  grandetncnt,  et  ecus  qui  dc-IcK  lui  ttoietit  dcmcar^Ss."    (i.  243.) 

('}  Probably  J/aifUenay,  on  the  river  Authie."  (Note  to  Bnchon's 
edition  of  Froissart.) 
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from  the  merit  of  the  little  army,  it  is  clear  that 
salvation  of  the  English  and  the  awful  disaster  of 
French  were  attributable  entirely  to  the  miscondil 
of  the  French  commanders.  | 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  battle-fi^ 
remains  very  much  in  statu  quo:  the  forest,  thooj 
in  diminished  extent,  is  still  there,  and  King  £dwar^ 
windmill  exists  in  substantial  repair.  It  is  known  1 
the  name  of  the  "  Moulin  de  pierrey  but  it  has  bel 
repaired  recently  with  brick.  A  stone  cross  erecii 
in  memory  of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  and  supposed  j 
mark  the  spot  where  he  fell,  has  lately  been  restord 
and  stands  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  *'  Chemin  i 
rarmae'^Q)  I 

In  a  small  volume,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  HenI 
Ellis,  dedicated  to  Lord  Burghley,  and  imprinted  { 
London  in  1593,  entitled.  The  Descri^jHon  of  (he  L^ 
Countries,  and  of  the  Provinces  thereof^  gathered  im 
Oil  Epitome  out  of  tlie  "  Jlistorte  of  Lochmco  Guicciai^ 
dhii"  this  sentence  occurs:  "In  the  Convent  of  tB 
order  of  St.  Francis  in  this  Towne  (Luxemboui| 
lieth  buried  John  King  of  Boheme  (sonne  to  i]j 
Emperour  Henry  the  7,  and  father  to  Charles  tt 
fourth),  slain  at  the  battaile  of  Crecy  by  the  Euglisil 
An.  134S."(')  I 

The  term  " herse'*  which  Froissart  employs  j 
exemplify  the  manner  in  which  the  English  archej 


J 


(')  Somo  of  the  local  inforzoation  was  derivod  through  the 
nesa  of  Walter  Lawrence  LawTence,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  ftnd  the  Care 
Crecy-en-Pouthieu. 

(>)  See  NoU6  cmd  Queries,  3  S..  xi.  369. 
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were  drawn  up  at  Crecy  and  elsewhere,  having  a 
double  signification,  admits  of  some  misapprehension. 
"  Les  Anglois  etoient  ordonn^s  en  trois  batailles/'  he 
says,  speaking  of  Crecy,  **  celle  du  prince  tout  devant, 
leurs  archers  mis  en  mani^re  d*une  herse,  et  les  gens 
d'armes  au  fond  de  la  bataille."  At  Poitiers  he  records 
a  similar  arrangement :  "  Les  gens  d'armes  ont  mis 
tout  devant  eux  les  archers  en  mani^re  d'une  herse." 

The  word  "  herse  *^  in  French  denotes  a  harrow 
(the  shape  of  which  agricultural  instrument  in  France 
was,  and  indeed  is  still,  generally  triangular),  and  also 
that  pyramidal  instrument  upon  points  of  which 
candles  are  still  affixed  in  churches  in  that  countrj'. 
In  this  latter  sense,  the  word  is  often  to  be  found  in 
wills  and  in  the  old  accounts  of  EngUsh  church- 
wardens, i})  Father  Daniel  {MUice  Frant^aise)  and 
other  writers,  French  and  English,  have  therefore 
asserted  that  the  English  archers  were  drai;\-n  up  in 
triangular- shaped  bodies.  Again.  ** herse**  in  fortifi- 
cation is  used  to  express  a  movable  sort  of  defence, 
formed  of  pieces  of  timber,  joined  cross- ways,  stuck 
full  of  iron  spikes,  and  so  called  doubtless  from  its 
similitude  to  a  harrow,  let  down  by  the  besieged  in 
front  of  tlie  gate  of  a  castle  to  defend  it  when  attacked, 
or  to  stop  the  passage  of  assailants  into  the  fortress. (-) 


(')  •*  Et  ma  Tolunte  est  d'QVoire  iin  %«rM  or  synke  tapirs."  (Will 
of  Bmn  de  Stapilton.  a.d.  1394.  T«9tam/8tUa  Eboraeefutia,  clix.) — 
Also  **  For  m&king  the  herse  lyghtes  and  tfaepaskal  tapors.'*  (Chorch- 
wordens'  Accounts  of  St.  Heleu's.  Abingdon,  in  Ardiaot,  i.  II.) 

(*)  '*  Herse  («p««y),  barri^rc  ou  clotare  dont  on  enriromie  nne 
maison  poor  la  fortifier.  Instrument  qui  a  divers  rangs  de  dents." 
{Diet,  dt  VAjcadHnit.) — See  also  James's  J/i7.  Diet.,  in  vcc^  "Herse." 
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lu  this  sense  it  is  used  by  one  of  the  translators 
Froissart.  "  The  archers  (at  Crecy)  were  formed  i 
the  maonerof  a  portcullis  or  harrow."  (Edit.  Johu^ 
i.,  ch.  C3ucix.)  Tiiis  appears  the  most  natural  interpq 
tation,  and  that  ia  fact  Froissart  meant  no  more  th^ 
that  the  archers  which  were  posted  along  the  froj 
should  be  a  bulwark  and  au  impediment  ia  the  saq 
manner  as  a  herse  or  palisade  of  a  building  imped 
the  advance  of  besiegers,  and  the  I'anks  of  the  orchi 
bristling  with  arrows  in  position  might  perhaps  cd 
tinue  the  resemblance.  C)  The  following  passage  i 
Grafton *8  Chronide  corroborates  this  interpretation  A 
"  He  (Richard  III.)  drew  up  his  vanguard  in  a  lo^ 
continuous  line  of  horse  and  foot,  and  in  advance  \ 
these  he  placed  the  archers,  Hie  a  atrong  /ortifii 
trench  or  bultcark."     (ii.  151.)  | 

"  Herse,"  says  Barnes  in  his  Iliatori/  of  Edward  III 
p.  336,  "  is  undoubtedly  the  best  way  of  embattlia 
archers,  especially  when  the  enemy  is  very  numeroUi 
as  at  this  time  (at  Crecy) ;  for  by  the  breadth  i 
front,  the  exteusion  of  the  enemie's  front  is  matche<^ 
and  by  reason  of  the  tliinness  in  flank,  tlie  arrows  cl 
more  certain  execution,  being  more  likely  to  rea<i 
home."  i 

Archers  were  of  course  placed  in  front,  where  tha 
could  obtain  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  objects  th^ 

(*)  Vide  Aiic  Arm^  ii.  77.— Also  KiudcB  nir  VArtillerU,  "  Hoa 
de  lenrs  pieiu,  iIb  [i.e.,  the  English  archers]  rorm&icnt  nnc  barri^ 
iufruQciiifisabLc,  et  FroisBart  lea  comporait  ziuu  h  uu  inslruiu«g 
arat«iirc,  mai»  k  la  grille  de  for  liommte  egalemeiit  hereni 
(i.  22.) — We  do  not,  however,  hear  ui'  urcliera'  etakea  until  the 
of  Agincourt. 
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had  to  aim  at,  and  open  order  would  be  the  best 
adapted  for  their  work.  But  the  word  "  cuneu^t  '*  has 
been  used  to  designate  the  formation  of  bodies  of 
archers.  We  find  this  expression  used  in  the  narrative 
of  an  eye-witness,  one  of  the  priests  that  accompanied 
Henry  V.  in  his  expedition  to  France  in  1415.  (*) 
"  In  terra  iscuisset  cuneos  sagittarionim/'  he  says,  de- 
scribing the  mode  in  which  the  King  arranged  his 
forces  at  Agincourt.  It  will  appear  that  the  main 
body  of  archers,  protected  by  their  stakes,  were  drawn 
up  in  front,  and  that  small  parties  were  placed  in  the 
intervals  between  the  three  grand  divisions  which 
were  all  in  line,  which  filled  up  the  spaces  Hie 
wedges^  without  necessarily  implying  that  they  were 
triangular. 

Tlie  wedge-like  formation  was,  however,  often 
adopted,  and  was  of  ancient  origin.  The  Greeks  made 
use  of  it  and  called  it  H^fioXov,  it  was  like  the  letter  A; 
there  was  also  the  converse,  like  the  letter  V,  to  which 
they  resorted  to  meet  an  attack  directed  against  tliem 
in  the  former  shape.  The  Homans  adopted  it,  and 
called  it  cnnett^  or  irigonum^  which  the  soldiers  nick- 
named caput  porcinum.  (•)  But  these  were  soHd  tri- 
angular-shaped imisses  of  heavy -armed   infantry,   so 


(*)  Thia  narrative  exists  in  MS.  in  tho  British  Mosonm,  in  the 
Cobtonian  Library  (Jti/tu«,  E.  iv.),  and  iu  the  Sloune  MSS.,  No. 
1,770.  It  is  also  printed  hy  tho  English  Historical  Society  {G«Ma 
Stwrici  Quinti). — Sir  Ilarria  Kicolaa  gives  a  tmnslation  of  it  (the 
original  is  in  Latin),  and  ccratinually  refers  to  it  as  the  work  of 
"  the  most  valuable  writer  of  iho  pc-riod,"  although  an  adanymous 
historian,  under  the  designation  of  "  Chronicler  A-"  [Vide  Prefucts 
Hist,  of  thti  BttUU  of  Arrinecwrt,  p.  is.} 

(')  Vegetins,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  xix. 
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The  battle  of  Maupertuis,  or,  as  it  has  been  more 
familiarly  known  as  that  of  Poitiers,  was  an  instance 
of  a  ^^cto^y  guined  by  generalship,  or,  more  properly 
speakinjj,  by  strategetical  skill.  It  was  by  strategy 
that  the  Black  Prince  saved  his  little  army,  and 
reaped  an  almost  unequalled  victory.  The  tactics 
he  made  use  of  were  of  the  simplest  character. 
The  merit  of  the  English  at  Crecy  was  the  intrepid 
steadiness  with  which  the}'  stood  up  against  an  over- 
whelming force.  The  experience  of  five  centuries 
confinns  this  as  the  characteristic  of  British  soldiers. 
At  Poitiers,  the  position  selected  by  the  Black  Prince 
saved  the  little  English  army  from  annihilation,  and 
the  same  unflinching  confidence  was  present  there, 
too.  Mr.  Hallam  obsen^es  that  we  have  less  reason 
to  be  proud  of  this  victory,  as  the  majority  of  our 
army  was  composed  of  Gascons.  (')  With  an  army 
which  no  historian  makes  amount  to  12,000  men,  and 
which,  if  Froissart  is  to  be  believed,  consisted  of  only 
8,000,  which  he  had  led  in  what  would  be  termed  in 
these  days  a  "filibustering"  expeditiou,  he  found 
himself  about  to  be  attacked  by  an  army  whose 
numbers  are  variously  estimated  at  from  40,000  to 
60,000  men,  under  King  John  and  most  of  the 
nobility  of  France.  (-)  Young  Edward  of  England 
quailed  not,  Bctreat,  had  he  contemplated  it,  was 
impracticable.     There  was  no  alternative  but  to  await 


(*)  Mid.  Agt$,  vol.  u,  ch.  U  pt.  u.,  p.  54. 

(')  KnvghtoQ  ears  tho  numl>cr  of  the  French  in  the  battle.  "  do 
populo,**  wii«'40,0(H».— FroisMtrt   saya   they  were   full   £;0,OOU 
fighting  m«n.  of  which  S,000  were  knights,    (i.  346.) 

VOL.    11.  J    J 
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cretion.  A  single  hungry  deserter  could  have  told 
the  tale,  and  the  Euglish  would  have  heen  at  the 
mercy  of  their  foes.     But  there  was  not  that  one. 

At  the  end  of  the  lane  where  the  ground  bulged 
out  the  Prince  drew  up  his  men-at-arms  on  foot,  their 
horses  being  close  by,  in  case  of  need.  Immediately 
in  front  of  these  were  the  English  archers,  disposed, 
as  Froissart  expresses  it,  *'en  maniere  d'uue  herse." 
A  small  party  of  knights  only  were  kept  mounted, 
ready  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require.  In 
advance,  under  cover  of  the  vines  and  hedges  on 
either  side,  archers  were  posted,  to  command  the 
entrance  to  the  defile.  In  addition,  3,000  horsemen 
and  tlie  like  number  of  archers  were  onlered  to  wind 
round  the  hill  on  the  right,  and  surprise  the  enemy 
in  Hank. 

The  King  of  France  drew  up  his  army  in  three 
divisions  of  16,000  each,  all  on  foot;  and  as  there 
was  no  reaching  the  English  army  except  through  the 
uarrow  lane,  a  chosen  band  of  300  knights  and 
esquires  were  apjxiiuted  to  ride  through  it,  and  break 
the  archers.  There  was  aLso  a  co!i)s  of  German 
horsemen,  who  were  to  be  kept  in  reserve  to  support 
the  divisions  of  the  French  marshals.  The  attacking 
force  of  the  300  was  to  be  immediately  followed  up 
by  the  divisions  of  the  dismounted  gens-d'armes — in 
column,  we  may  presume — who  were  to  ehgag^  the 
English  men-at-arms  hand  to  hand.  This  plan  of 
operations  was  suggested  by  Eustache  de  Uil>aumont, 
and,  unfortunately  for  tbe  King  of  France,  adopted. 

No  sooner  did  the  French  mounted  party  appear 

J  J  2 
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in  the  lane  than  they  were  assailed  by  such  dead 
volleys  from  the  archers  who  lined  the  hedg« 
who  being  very  near  them,  and  yet  ph 
perfect  safety,  coolly  took  aim  and  slaughtered 
with  impunitjs  that  the  whole  body  wa«  throv 
into  confusion.  But  few  of  them  were  enabled  ' 
penetrate  and  emerge  in  front  of  the  £nglisb,  ai 
these  met  with  so  warm  a  reception  that  th< 
were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners ;  the  horsf 
maddened  by  the  long  barbed  arrows,  0)  Wciime  n 
manageable,  the  passage  was  choked,  and  the  suppoT 
were  unable  to  advance.  The  consequence  was  lb 
the  large  force  which  was  marching  on  this  point  w^ 
thrown  into  frightful  confusion.  At  this  cifH 
moment  the  horsemen  and  archers,  who  had  been  sei 
round,  made  their  appearance,  and  attacked  in  flaz 
the  division  under  the  Dauphin.  This  completed  U 
disorder  in  his  ranks,  and  the  men  recoiled  and  c 
confusion  to  the  others. 

The  Prince  saw  his  opportunity  and  seized  it, 
made  his  way  out  "svith  the  men-at-arms  who 
ready  mounted,  and  dashed  in,  shouting  their 
war-cries,  amidst  the  surging  masses  of  the  Freoc] 
To  presei-ve  any  order  in  retiring  was  impossible;  t) 
retreat  was  soon  changed  into  a  fiiglit.  The  Genol 
horse,  giving  up  all  for  lost,  followed  the  example^  u 
galloped  from  the  field. 

The  French  King  did  his  utmost  to  retriev( 
fortune  of  the  day,  fighting  on  foot  with  a  batth 
his  youngest  son  Philip,  at  that  time  not  foi 

(')  "Longues  BojetieB  barbnes.'*    (Froissui,  L  347.) 
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years  of  age,  valiantly  remaining  at  his  side.  But 
his  courage  was  insuflScient  to  stem  the  consternation 
that  had  become  general ;  at  length,  spent  with 
fatigue  and  despairing  of  success,  he  yielded  himself 
a  prisoner,  and  was  carried  to  the  presence  of  his  con- 
queror and  cousin,  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Passing  over  a  space  of  time,  we  alight  at  Agin- 
court,  and  there  we  see  two  armies  watching  each  other 
on  a  cold,  stormy  day  of.  October,  1415-  One,  com- 
posed of  way-woni  Englishmen,  looking  insignificant 
in  point  of  numbers  to  the  magnificent  display  made 
by  the  other,  for  most  of  the  nobility  of  France  was 
there,  clad  in  heaviest  armour,  with  barded  horses 
fresh  for  the  encounter,  whose  very  banners  and  other 
ensigns  (according  to  the  testimony  of  a  contem- 
porary) (')  more  than  out-numbered  the  men-at-arms 
«in  the  other  side. 

It  was  a  trying  time  for  those  English  as  they 
stood  in  their  ranks  in  momentary  expectation  of  an 
attack,  but  they  displayed  the  courage  of  true  Christian 
soldiers,  for  many  of  them  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
with  clasped  hands  implored  the  protection  of  God, 
tmd  were  eager  to  confess  their  sins,  (")  feeling  how 
desperate  was  their  position  ;  but  none  of  the  writers, 
French  or  Enghsh,  record  the  fact  of  any  of  them 
having  deserted  their  colours. 

It  was  a  relief  for  them  when  at  sunset  the  French 
columns  were  observed  marching  ofl*  the  ground,  and 

(t)  £lmham.  p.  63. 

(•)  St  B«my,  p.  89.— "Leferre  de  Saint  Remy,  gentil-hommo, 
Picard  da  parti  Boorguignon,  qui  laiTait  Tarm^  de  Henri.*' 
(HicLelet,  IJUL  tU  Franc*.} 


Bftttla  ol 
Afjinoourt. 
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taking  up  quarters  for  the  night  in  the  orchards  bM 
villages  of  Agiucourt  and  Euissauville.  This  opei 
tion  was  performed  amidst  much  noise  and  vocil 
ration ;  but  King  Henry,  who  maintained  a  rigi 
discipline,  forbade  his  troops  from  following  tha 
example,  and  commanded  silence  to  be  obserW 
under  the  usual  penalties  of  the  articles  of  war.  ( 
Henry's  attention  was  then  directed  to  find  soil 
place  of  slielter  for  his  troops,  for  they  were  ejj 
hausted  by  hunger  and  their  long  day's  maro| 
A  white  road  shining  in  the  darkness  seemed  *'  pro 
dentially "  (^)  to  have  led  him  to  the  village 
Maisoncelle,  and  there  the  English  army  was  bett^ 
supplied  with  provisions  than  it  had  been  since  i 
left  Harfleur,  and  a  cottage  was  assigned  to  tlie  Kiij 
for  his  night's  lodging.  O  Tlius  those  who  on  t| 
morrow  were  to  be  ranged  in  such  deadly  strife  wel 
lying  in  bivouac  but  one  short  mile  from  each  othq 
That  night — the  eve  of  a  terrible  battle — was  passa 
by  the  two  amnes  in  a  manner  strictly  consistent  wii! 
their  relative  situations.  The  French  nobles  unpack0 
part  of  their  baggage,  and  procured  straw  to  lie  do^ 
upon,  as  the  weather  was  cold  and  rainy ;  and  co 
dent  in  their  numbers,  they  are  reported  to  have  play* 
at  dice  for  the  disposal  of  the  prisoners  which  th 
calculated  on  securing.  The  English,  on  the  othll 
hand,  prepared  their  weapons  for  the  coming  conflioj 
and  themselves  by  confessing  and  receiving  tl 
sacrament.  (*) 


(>)  rierre  de  Fenin,  p.  400. 
(*)  Titus  Liviufl. 


(*)  Titua  Liriua. 
{*)  Koufitrelct. 
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During  the  night  there  was  an  attempt  made  to 
surprise  the  English,  which,  however,  failed.  But 
when  all  was  quiet,  Henry  ordered  some  competent 
officers  to  examine  the  ground  hy  moonlight,  by  whose 
report  he  was  the  better  enabled  to  array  his  forces.  (*) 
At  daybreak  both  armies  were  on  the  alert.  The 
energetic  King  of  England,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  religious  exercises,  (^)  mounted  on  a  small  whit^ 
horse,  quietly  ordered  out  his  forces,  and  drew  them 
up  without  sound  of  trumpet.  He  seized  all  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  ground,  and  posted  them 
most  advantageously.  The  position  was  admirably 
calculated  to  preserve  a  small  army  from  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  one.  The  lines  extended  as  far  as 
the  open  space  would  permit ;  and  the  same  caiLses 
which  acted  prejudicially  to  the  French  were  favour- 
able to  the  English,  for  their  Hanks  were  protected  by 
coppices  and  hedgerows,  whereas  these  enclosures  were 
among  the  causes  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  French, 
for  they  prevented  the  deployment  of  their  masses. 
The  whole  force  of  the  English  was  drawn  up  in  line, 
four  deep,  vnth  no  reserve.  The  King  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  centre ;  the  van,  under  the  Duke  of  York, 
was  posted  as  a  wing  on  the  right;  and  the  rear, 
under  Lord  Camois,  as  a  wing  on  the  left.  A  handful 
of  men-at-arms  and  archers  was  detached  as  a  guard 
for  the  baggage  that  was  left  at  Maisoncelle,  about  a 


(')  Elmfaam.  p.  h9. 

C)  "  Car  fl  avoit  constnme  d*cn  o^er  chascun  joar.  trois  (messes) 
Vuue  upr&s  I'aatre."  (Jean  do  Vaurin.  Chr^yn.  d' ArujUterrf,  vol.  t., 
pt.  i.,  vlx.  \K) 
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mile  to  the  rear,  and  there  the  priests  that  attend 
the  anuy  were  stationed.  (*)     It  is  t<)  one   of  th 
'*  sitting  on  horseback  among  the  baggage  in  the 
of  the  battle,"  that  we  are  indebted  for  a   valua 
and  detailed  account  of  Henry's  expedition  from 
to  last.  (2) 

The  archers  were  placed  in  advance  of  the  line, 
two  triangular  bodies,  in  the  intervals  between  tU 
wings  and  the  main  body.  They  were  protected  bj 
those  stakes  with  which  they  had  been  ordered  t^ 
provide  themselves  when  an  attack  from  cavalry  wai 
anticipated  on  the  march  from  Harfleur.  Thes^ 
stakes  were  six  feet  long,  sharpened  at  both  ends  ;  and 
they  were  directed  to  plant  one  sloping  inwards,  and 
the  other  outwards,  towards  the  enemy,  thus  making 
a  very  efficient  defence  in  the  shape  of  chevaux  dd 
Frise.  The  miiitar}'  chaplain  before  referred  to,  whd 
evidently  took  great  pains  to  ascertain  everything 
that  occurred,  writes  that  the  King  mixed  up  wedged 
of  archers  between  each  division. (^)  St.  Remy,  an  eye^ 
witness  of  the  battle, (*)  says,  "  The  King  only  formed! 
one  line,  and  all  the  men-at-arms  were  placed  iu  th© 
middle.  On  the  sides  of  the  men-at-arms  were  th 
archers."  (pp.  89,  90.)  According  to  Monstrelet 
contemporary  French  writer,  "  Sir  Thomas  Erpinghamj 
•placed   the    archers   in    front,    and   the  men-at-arm» 


thd 

H 


(')  St.  Bemy,  p.  89. 

(»)  See  before,  note,  p.  543. 

(*)  "  Et   tnicrmiscniaset  cuneos   sagittariomin    Bnonun    caUibal 
Bciei."    (See  before,  p.  54-3.) 

{*)  "And  it  18  tnie  that  I  waa  with  thexD  (the  EugUah),  and 
that  which  I  have  rolat<»d.'* 
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behind  them.  He  then  formed  two  wings  of  men-at- 
arms  and  archers"  (Edit.  1595,  p.  228.)  This,  perhaps, 
is  what  the  priest  meant  by  **  intermiscuisset  cuneos/* 
In  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's  Agincouri  there  is  a  plan  of 
"  The  position  of  the  English  and  French  armies  on 
25th  Oct.,  1415."  In  this  the  wings  are  placed  in 
advance  of  the  centre^  and  the  archers  in  one  large 
wedge  between  the  wings.  He  does  not  state  his 
authority  for  this  arrangement,  and  it  does  not  agree 
with  the  statements  just  quoted-  Moreover,  Agin- 
court  is  depicted  on  the  French  left,  whereas  Trame- 
court  was  on  their  left,  and  Agincourt  on  their  right. 
The  position  talcen  up  by  the  French  was  an 
extremely  injudicious  one  —  in  the  plain  between 
Agincourt  and  Tramecourt.,  which  skirts  the  high 
road  to  Calais,  (^)  consequently,  with  a  view  of  inter- 
cepting the  English  on  their  march  thither.  The 
ground  was,  however,  wholly  inadequate  for  the 
movements  of  such  an  immense  body(')  as  they 
consisted  of,  and  the  extension  of  their  front  was 
restricted  by  the  existence  of  two  roads.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was  that  they  were  deprived  of  the 
advantage  they  should  have  derived  from  their  prodi- 
gious superiority  of  numbers.     They  were  drawn  up 


(*)  Elmham,  p.  62. 

(')  To  the  copious  inTestigation  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  {Agxneonuri^ 
p.  109)  we  are  indebted  for  a  statement  of  the  numbers  of  the  French 
army  aa  thej  are  given  by  the  contemporary  n-ritera,  French  and 
Kngliah.  From  their  contradictory  estimates,  it  will  be  seen  how 
difficult  it  is  for  us  to  form  an  a4^carate  calculation.  A3  a  return/ we 
may  state  that  the  greatest  number  given  by  the  Kngliih  writers  ia 
150,000  men;  the  lowest,  60,004).  The  greatest  number  given  by 
French  writors,  150,000  men;  lowest,  I0,0u0  men-at-arms. 
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in  three  divisions,  with  two  wings,  forming  their  li 
in  two  sharp  fronts  like  two  horns,  increasing"  tow; 
the  centre ;  a  i'ormation,  no  doubt,  necessitated  by  ( 
confined  chanicter  of  the  ground.     They  were  oblig 
to    form    their    lines    unnecessarily    deep,    thirty-i| 
files, (*)    and   their   archers  were   so   crowded    sa  I 
prevent  their  acting  efficiently.     Of  the   wings, 
consisting   of  1,0(10    men-at-amis    was    designed 
attack  the  Hank  of  the  English  ;   the  other,  of 
j)icked    nien-at-anus    on    horseback,   to   break 
line.      They  are    also    stated   to  have    had    se\i 
pieces  of  ordnance,  on  the  flanks,  but  whether  Hi 
did  any  execution,  or  whether  they  went  off  at  4 
is  not  told  us;(^)  as  to  the  English,  the  probabiK 
is  that  they  had  none.     The  armies  remained  inacti 
for  some  hours.     It  appears  that  negotiations  were  j 
foot  for  an  adjustment  of  differences,  hut   it  is  d 
clear  from  which  side  they  emanated — at  all  eveq 
they  were  broken  off.    Towards  noon,  Henry  thin] 
that  the  French  might  be  waiting  for  some  rein: 
ments,  and  that  delay  could    only   bring   increasj 
danger  to  him,  gave  the  order  to  attack.     *'  I3annl 
advance,"  said  the  King,  and  the  venerable  Erpin 
ham    threw   his   truncheon   in   the   air,   exclaimii 
**  Now  strike."     A  curious  scene  was  then  witness^ 
the   whole   English    army   prostrated    itself  on 
ground,  and  each  man,  beseeching  the  protection 
the  Almiglity,  put  a  small  piece  of  earth  into  I 
mouth,  in  remembrance,  it  has  been  conjectured,  t] 

(»)  St.  Remy.  pp.  88-92. 

(•)  St.  Bemy. — LiriuB. — Elmham. 
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he  was  mortal,  and  formed  of  dust.(*)  They  then  in 
gallant  trim  marched  against  the  enemy  "in  three 
lines,"  that  is,  in  one  line  three  deep,  the  men 
shouting,  and  the  trumpets  sounding. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  English  forces 
were  all  dismounted,  but  the  French  mostly  mounted ; 
the  English  relied  on  their  archers,  the  French  on 
their  men-at-arms.  The  battle  commenced  by  the 
English  archers  discharging  their  arrows  as  soon  as 
they  came  within  range  of  the  enemy.  A  French 
division  of  men-at-arms  attacked  the  archers  on  each 
side,  but  was  speedily  forced  to  retire ;  and  the  other 
division,  which  was  specially  directed  to  break  through 
the  archers'  ranks,  was  repulsed  by  coming  into 
contact  with  the  stakes.  The  ground  was  unfitted 
for  the  movements  of  cavalrj-,  not  only  from  its 
enclosed  character,  but  also  from  its  wet  and  spongy 
state. (^)  The  weather  having  proved  cold  and  rainy, 
it  had  been  found  necessary  to  keep  the  horses  moving 
all  night.  The  consequence  of  the  tramping  of  some 
thousands    of   horses    may   be    easily   imagined ;    it 


(>)  A  singnlifl  in  oro  capta  term  particnla.**  (Tit.  Liv.,  18; 
gimhftnn,  65.)— Thls  Biogular  custom  had  beou  intrcMluced  by  the 
peasants  in  Flanders  before  the  great  rictorj  which  they  gained  OTor 
the  French  cavalry  at  Coortray,  in  1302.  A  priest  Btood  in  front  of 
the  army,  holding  the  con»ecratod  host  in  his  hand,  and  each  man, 
kneeling  doirn,  took  a  particle  of  earth  in  his  moaih,  us  a  sign  of 
his  ddaire  and  an  acknowledgment  of  liis  nuworthiness  to  receive 
the  Bacrament.**  (0.  Villaiii,  1.  riii.,  e.  55,  p.  336.) — As  lata  as  the 
battle  of  Flodden  we  hoar  of  Sir  Bryan  Tunstall  taking  np  mould  and 
pnlting  it  into  his  month,  in  token  of  his  mortality.  (See  ArchmoL 
£lxan.,  N.S.,  iii.  217. 

(•)  *•  La  terre  profondement  detramp^  etait  compost  d*nne 
ATgila  tenac*  '*  (itiff  white  clay).    (Sittmoadi,  liut,  dc*  Fran^aU,) 
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rendered  the  ground  in  front  of  the  French  positi 
like  a  quagmire.  The  English  could  not  have  h 
a  better  entrenchment.  All  the  contemporary  hiaj 
torians  make  mention  of  the  very  heavy  armour  0 
the  French  knights  and  men-at-arms.  The  horsej 
became  easy  victims  for  the  archers*  shafts ;  thej 
floundered  in  the  deep  mud;  infuriated  by  wouna 
from  arrows,  they  became  unmanageable ;  many  fle< 
upon  the  van,  and  threw  the  whole  line  into  conl'usiori 
Henrj'  took  instant  advantage  of  this  fortunate  ciij 
cumstance  by  ordering  a  rapid  advance.  The  Frenci 
advanced  guard  suddenly  altered  its  front,  formed  i] 
three  columns,  and  charged  with  all  the  intrepid  fuA 
of  a  French  onset.  The  English  gave  way,  but  wei| 
quickly  rallied,  and  their  lost  ground  was  recovered] 
The  conflict  then  was  very  severe.  The  Englisl 
archers  having  expended  their  arrows,  threw  asid4 
their  bows,  and  seizing  axes,  poles,  swords,  and  spear^ 
which  were  lying  about  in  all  directions,  committed 
great  havoc.  The  assailants  speedily  reached  ihi 
French  second  line,  and  here  for  a  time  the  EnglisB 
met  with  a  fearful  resistance;  but  the  confusion  ii 
the  front  had  extended  to  the  rear,  and  those  number^ 
on  which  the  French  had  placed  such  reliance  becam^ 
the  chief  cause  of  their  destruction.  The  rear  seeing 
the  disasters  in  front,  took  to  flight;  as  a  last  efforfi 
a  gallant  charge  was  made  by  the  Counts  of  MarM 
and  Fauquembergh  at  the  head  of  some  600  men< 
at-arms,  but  without  success,  and  they  shared  the  fati 
of  the  bravest  of  their  comrades.  The  battle  lastefl 
about  three  hours.     Although  the  archers  have  be< 
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specially  mentioned,  every  man  in  the  English  army 
must  have  been  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  him- 
self, for  the  number  of  slain  in  that  short  period, 
considering  that  it  was  hand-to-hand  work,  was 
prodigious — ^the  King  was  specially  prominent.  It 
can  be  told  of  very  few  victories,  Crecy  excepted, 
that  the  number  of  the  enemy  slain  was  greater  than 
the  entire  force  of  those  that  slew  them.  The 
French  lost  10,000  men,  the  English  1.600.(M 

At  one  period  of  the  action,  a  report  being  brought 
to  the  King  that  his  rear  wiis  about  to  be  attacked,  he 
issued  orders  for  the  slaughter  of  the  prisoners,  and  an 
esquire  and  200  archers  were  detailed  for  that  horrible 
office.  It  is  not  too  much  to  be  believed  that  Henry 
had  recourse  to  it  with  repugnance ;  even  the  French 
contemporary  writers  justify  the  butchery  as  an  act  of 
self-preservation.  (^) 


(>)  See  the  acconnU  of  FrencK  and  EngUtih  writers.  coUectcd  in 
Nioola«*a  Ai/incouri^  p.  132.— It  is  an  interesting  ooincidcQCo  that  in 
1816  a  portion  of  the  British  army  was  cantoned  in  tho  immediale 
neighbourhood  of  this  c^lehratcd  hattlc-fichU  and  the  ditforent  corpB 
were  invested  with  their  Waterloo  modali*  on  the  field  of  Apincourt. 
— See  a  oommnuitation  addressed  to  the  Koj-id  Society  of  Literature 
in  1827,  by  Dr.  John  Gordon  Smith,  who  woj*  present  on  the  owaeion. 
Tho  writer  stutes  that  the  changes  thut  baxe  taken  place  in  the 
ficUd  of  Agiucourt  arc  einguhirty  few,  and  that  it  remuiua  (in  1827) 
iiufftciontly  in  Maiu  quo  to  render  the  aceouDts  of  the  battle  perfectly 
intelligible.  Those  who  travel  to  Parts  via  St.  Omer  and  Abbeville, 
pass  over  the  scene  of  the  action.  It  is  about  sixteen  miles  beyond 
St.  Omer,  and  almut  thirty  from  Abbeville. 

('}  The  old  Freuch  chronicle  is  frequently  quoted  by  Fabyan,  and 
givea  the  reason  for  the  lamentable  slaughter  of  the  prisoners — via., 
an  eTperted  attork  from  the  troops  of  the-  ex-King  of  Sinly,  which  ia 
valimble  testimony  from  a  foreigner. — Hardyng  records  the  following 
fact,  which  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  justiBcation  of  the  humanity  of 
the  English  at  this  period: — Aitcr  the  victory  gained  by  the  allied 
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The  three  battles  of  Crecy,  Poitiers,  and  A 
court  present  a  striking  affinity  to  one  another 
their  most  important  features,  and  illustrate  the  uxi 
of  warfai^e  of  the  chivalric  period  which  they  embi 
From  Cre<;y  in  134(5  to  Agincourt  in  1415,  very  lii 
change  is  perceptible  in  the  mihtary  art.  War 
still  a  desultory  and  predatory  raid,  without  ani 
defined  basis  of  operations.  The  science  of  artillerj 
had  made  but  very  little  progress.  What  a  changj 
had  been  wrought  in  1815,  four  hundred  years  latd 
when  the  same  nationalities  were  again  arrayed  i 
warfare,  ajid  when  402  guns  were  brought  to  bear 
the  ranks  of  the  contending  armies  !  C)  These 
great  battles  were  each  won  by  the  archers 
jfar  f-rrW/ritcr,  the  epoch  of  the  bow.  Allowing  da 
merit  to  the  EngUsh  princes  for  their  selection  of  tl| 
positionss  it  was  the  shafts  from  the  archers'  bows  thi 
tbe  ooniusion  in  the  enemy's  ranks.  Tl^ 
kiu^t  and  the  Enghsh  knight  were  a  nmtcj 
tat  taA  otlh^r,  bot  the  sturdy,  sinewy,  well-pra 
English  bowman  was  unrivalled.  On  each  of 
grand  occasions  the  same  characteristics  are  apparen 
on  the  part  of  the  EngUsh  princes,  reckless  temcri 
with  scarcely  any  higher  notion  than  that  of  plan 
or  bravado,  they  had  ventured  so  far  into  th 
enemy's  territory,  as  to  leave  themselves  no  chance 


bear  ol 
ItwJ 


Bargnndi&D  and  EnglUh  foroes  mt  St.  Cloud,  in  1411.  the  Duke 
Burgundy  proposed  to  pat  the  French  prisoners  to  death,  but 
English  interposed,  drew  up  their  men  in  battle  arrav.  and  dec 
they  would  rather  die  Lhan  gcc  their  prisoners  nmrdcred.     "S<4 
p.  xii..  to  GeMta  Hen.  V..  Eng.  Hist.  Soc.) 

(')  WcUingtoD*is  IhtipaUkea. — Sibome's  WtUeHoo,  App.  xxx. 
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retreat.  On  the  part  of  the  French  comniaudere, 
extraordinary  inipmdence,  by  which  the  English  were 
saved  from  inevitable  destruction.  On  the  day  of 
action,  again,  there  appears  the  same  presence  of  mind, 
skilful  strategy,  indomitable  courage,  and  confidence 
in  the  result,  on  one  side;  the  same  precipitation, 
confusion,  and  vain  confidence  on  the  other.  The 
immediate  results,  too.  of  these  \'ictories  were  similar : 
a  trifling  loss  on  one  side,  great  slaugliter  on  the 
other ;  and  the  victors,  instead  of  pursuing  their 
advantages,  and  pushing  the  French  with  vigour, 
seem  immediately  to  have  rela.xed  their  eflbrts.  The 
poverty  of  all  the  European  princes,  and  the  small 
resources  of  their  kingdoms,  had,  doubtless,  much  to 
do  with  these  continual  interruptions  to  liostilities, 
which  reduced  military  operations  rather  to  incursions 
than  campaigns. 

The  victory  of  Agincourt  was  one  of  those 
instances  of  extraordinary  success  which  seem  some- 
times to  attend  on  foolhardy  adventures.  It  was 
a  battle  gained  against  all  reasonable  calculation  and 
hope.  Chivabx>us  feeling  was  rife  in  the  King,  but 
nothing  can  justity  his  audacious  march  through  a 
hostile  country,  with  the  wanton  exposure  of  life  it 
entailed  on  every  one  concerned. 

The  little  army  that  conquered  at  Agincourt.  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  the  remnant  of  that  force  of 
30,000  which  two  short  months  before  had  entered  the 
Seine  and  invested  Harfleur.  But  they  had  been  so 
wasted  by  dysentery,  that  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  who  has 
attentively  considered  the  subject,  and  who  through- 
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out  his  elaborate  history  has  given  a  most  impai 
account,  is  of  opinion  that  after  the  necesftorj  go 
was  left  behind  for  the  defence  of  the  tow^ 
English  arm}--  that  marched  vnih.  the  KingTl 
Harfleur  did  not  exceed  9,000  men,  with  a  stn 
probability  that  it  consisted  of  little  more 
(),0()U.  (*)  With  such  a  force  as  this — many  ol 
still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  pestiL 
Henry  hesitated  not  to  send  home  his  fleet 
instead  of  sailing  direct  for  England,  to  contoi 
reaching  it  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Calais, 
was,  by  way  of  bravado,  marching  right  throuj 
enemy's  country.  From  the  8th  to  the  2^ 
October,  this  band  of  devoted  followers  had  eudm 
all  privations  consequent  upon  their  perilous  positii 
They  carried  eight  days'  provisions  with  the] 
when  they  were  exhausted,  they  had  to  rely  up 
obtaining  their  supplies  en  route,  not  always  an  ei 
matter;  but  in  some  instances  they  were  provided  wi 
bread  and  wine.  (^)  The  King's  spirit  never  flagge 
he  maintained  a  rigid  discipline,  and  he  even  hang 
one  of  his  own  men  for  robbing  a  church  of  a  eopp 
gilt  pix,  on  the  line  of  march.  And  when  the  ho 
of  his  utmost  peril  had  arrived,  and  he  was  confront 
by  an  enemy  at  least  ten  times  greater  than  his  on 
he  refused  the  terms  of  peace  that  were  offered  to  hi 

(^)  Agineonrt^  p.  78. — The  priest's  account  is,  "tbnt  Ibej  [j 
Freuch]  were,  according  to  their  own  reckouing,  more  tliaa  COu' 
that  drew  the  sword,  when  our  fighting  men  did  not  exceed  6XN3 
(Thid.,  p.  27a.) 

(^)  ihid. — M.  Hic^hclct  pays  the  ToUowing  compUmcnt  lo  \ 
English  soldier : — "  Le  vin  ne  xnanquait  pas ;  ot  qtoc  du  via,  W  sol' 
ungluitt  pouvait  lUJer  au  boat  du  moude."    {HUt  de  France) 
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Henry's  unabated  confidence  is  characteristically  de- 
scribed in  the  answer  made  on  the  night  before  the 
battle  to  Sir  Walter  Hungerford.  who  was  regretting 
that  he  had  not,  in  addition  to  the  small  retinue  which 
he  had  there,  10,000  of  the  best  English  archers,  who 
would  be  desirous  of  being  with  him.  Henry  rebuked 
him,  and  said,  that  as  his  hope  was  in  God,  he  would 
not,  if  he  could,  increase  his  forces  by  a  single 
person,  (*)  Had  the  Constable  of  France  refused  to 
attack,  or  waited  till  necessity  drove  the  English  to 
abandon  their  position,  the  result  would  have  been 
very  different :  it  would  seem  that,  recollecting  the 
disasters  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers,  he  was  determined  not 
to  commence  the  attack,  but  that  when  tlie  English 
line  approached  so  near,  and  the  French  n)en-at-arms 
were  annoyed  by  arrows,  their  feudal  impetuosity 
could  no  longer  be  restrained.  But  why  the  Constable, 
who  could  have  marched  away  to  any  point  two-thirds 
of  his  host,  and  yet  have  more  than  enough  for  his 
position,  did  not  dispatch  a  strong  division  to  make  a 
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(*)  This  anecdote  ia  recorded  by  the  chaplain,  Livins,  Elmham, 
and  HuUiiusbed. — Shakespe&re,  unlike  h'\»  uuual  hibtorical  uccuracj, 
put*  the  words  into  the  mouth  of  the  Earl  of  Weetmoroland,  who 
was  not  present  with  the  expedition,  having  been  appointed  to  defend 
the  marches  of  Scotland: — 

"  WrM.  Oh,  that  wo  now  had  hero 

But  one  ten  thousand  of  thoee  mien  in  England, 
That  do  no  work  to-daj ! 
K.  UcH,  What's  he  that  wishes  m? 

Mj  coDHtn  Westmoreland  ?     Xo,  my  fair  coosin : 
If  we  ars  marked  to  die,  we  are  enough 
To  do  onr  country  loss;  and  if  to  live, 
The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour. 
God's  will .'  I  pray  thee,  wiah  not  one  man  more.** 

(Act.  iv.,  BO.  3,] 
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d'Uoitr  of  the  woods  in  which  Henry  was  enibosomi 
and  by  which  he  was  saved,  and  so  attack  him  in  I 
rear,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  contempt  he  m: 
have  felt  for  his  enemy,  and  the  certainty  that,  e 
if  he  remained  motionless,  the  King  of  England  m 
yield  to  his  overwhelming  numbers.     **  To  the  val 
discipline,  and  conduct  of  the  English,"  says   Sir  ] 
Nicolas,   "  no  words  oan  do  justice ;    but  fortunaUJ 
no  powers  of  language  are  required.     The  event  itai 
is  their  best  eulogy ;    and  when  viewed  'W'ithout  | 
ference  to  the  situation  of  their  adversaries,  and  whi 
the  comparative  numbers  alone  are  considered,  thi 
success  was  scarcely  less  than  miraculous,     Withoi 
attempting  to  take  one  laurel  from  the  brows  of 
>nctors,  or  wishing,  even  in  the  slightest  degree, 
lessen  the  glory  of  a  triumph  which  has  never 
surpassed,  it  may  be  said  that  any  army,  no  matter  i 
what  extent,  would  under  precisely  similar   circuia 
stances  be  annihilated  ;  that  the  leaders  of  the  Frend 
were  alone  to  blame  for  the  defeat  which  they  6u| 
tained  at  Agincourt,  not  from  any  want  of  braver^ 
after  it  commenced,  but  for  suffering  themselves  to  bj 
attacked  in  such  a  position ;  and  that  brilliant  as  i 
the  event  in  the  English  annals,  it  is  no  otherwTSI 
humiliating  to  the  French,  than  from  the  consideratioj 
that  it  arose  from  the  want  of  military  skill  in  th 
commanders.     He,  therefore,  who  attempts  to  dedu 
from  tliat  battle  proof  of  superior   prowess  on 
part  of  the  conquerors,  or  founds  on  it  a  reflection  o: 
the  courage  of  the  vanquished,   betrays  consunima 
ignoi"ance  of  tlie  real  inrrits  of  the  case." 
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The  introduction  of  fire-arms  revolutionised  the 
military  system  of  every  European  country.  The 
pike  ami  halbert,  however,  made  a  stout  defence 
against  the  intruding  arquebus  and  caUver,  and 
maintained  their  position  for  at  least  two  centuries 
later.  Another  epoch  in  military  art  was  the  sub- 
sequent introduction  of  field  artillery.  History  is 
replete  with  instances  of  the  extreme  caution  and 
reluctance  with  which  innovations  upon  ancient  cus- 
toms, and  especially  military,  were  adopted,  even 
when  recommended  by  the  probability  of  improve- 
ment ;  and  future  histtirians  will  doubtless  record  the 
same  of  our  times.  It  is  edifying  for  us  to  read  of 
the  disgust  with  which  the  introduction  of  fire-arms 
was  regarded: — "  C'est  une  hontc,  qu'un  homme 
de  coeur  soit  expos^  a  perir  p:ir  uue  mis<I;rable 
friquenelle, "  were  the  words  of  the  chivalrous 
Bavard.  The  Marshal  de  Montluc  is  still  more 
emphatic  : — "  Would  to  God,"  said  he,  "  that  that 
accursed  instniment  (arquebus)  had  never  been  in- 
vented ;  I  should  not  now  Ije^r  the  marks  of  it ; 
and  many  brave  and  valiant  men  would  not  have 
been  killed  by  cowards,  who  would  not  dare  look  in 
the  face  him  whom  they  stretch  on  the  ground  w^th 
their  ^vretched  bullets." 

In  the  dearth  of  English  information  of  the  period 
above  s{>oken  of,  we  must  look  abmad  to  learn  the 
progress  of  military  science.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
the  Swiss  were  the  great  regenerators  of  the  art.  A 
poor  country  with  a  sparse  population,  it  was  destined 
successfully   to    withstand    and    secure   its    liberties 
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against  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  states  of 
Continent ;  and  its  infantry  became  the  model  for 
nations.  The  Swiss  battalions,  or  squares,  were  i 
great  depth,  and  composed  of  3,000  to  8,000  racj 
In  order  that  these  might  support  each  other  i 
nmch  as  possible,  tliey  were  generally  arranged  i 
three  lines  in  the  following  manner : — The  secoq 
line  was  formed  a  little  in  the  rear,  and  to  tl 
right  of  the  first,  in  echelon,  so  as  to  protect  tl 
llank  of  the  latter;  the  tliird,  destined  to  act  as^ 
reserve,  was  placed  centrally,  an  arquebus  shot  4 
less  to  the  rear  of  the  second.  By  this  arrangemed 
either  of  the  three  battalions  could  advance  or  reti^ 
without  disturbing  the  others.  Tlie  third  line  wa 
kept  sufficiently  distant  from  the  others,  so  as  to  hi 
out  of  range  of  hostile  shot,  and,  in  case  of  disordei 
to  prevent  it  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  flig 
of  the  others.  The  men  were  divided  into 
berdiers,  pikemen,  and  arquebusiers.  The  halberd! 
were  used  in  the  meiee,  the  pikes — the  first  rani 
kneeling — to  resist  cavalry,  and  the  arquebusiefl 
were  posted  on  the  fltmks.  This  formation  com 
hined  the  advantage  of  both  the  phalanx  and  legioi< 
inasmuch  as  it  possessed  the  impenetrability  of  thJ 
former,  as  well  as  its  weight  in  a  charge,  and  th^ 
system  of  supports  and  reserve  of  the  latter ;  buj 
it  also  retained  the  immobility  of  the  phalanx,  withj 
out  much  of  the  mobility  of  the  legion,  and  was  ill 
adapted  to  intricate  operations.  The  discipline  of  thj 
Swiss,  to  which  they  owed  their  success  as  much  a| 
to  their  courage,  was  very  severe ;  sentence  of  deatl 
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was  pronounced  against  any  one  who  quitted  the 
ranks,  and  absolute  silence  was  enforced.  The  head- 
long and  repeated  charges  of  the  Austrian  and  Bur- 
gundian  chivalry  availed  little  against  this  calm  and 
solid  mass  of  living  valour.(*) 

During  a  great  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizal>eth,  a  company  of  infantry  consisted  of  about 
100  men.  The  following  is  the  strength  of  one  in 
the  army  sent  to  Ireland,  under  Essex,  in  150S:  "A 
captain,  lieutenant,  ftad  ensign ;  two  Serjeants,  one 
drummer,  and  one  surgeon  ;  with  94  effective  private 
men,  and  6  dead  pages  for  non-effectives  allowed  the 
captain." (^)  The  arms  were  divided  in  this  propor- 
tion: In  every  hundred  men  were  10  halberdiers, 
80  pikemen,  20  archers,  20  musketeers,  and  20 
arquebusiers,  and  each  man  carried,  besides  his 
principal  weapon,  a  sword  and  dagger.  Each  com- 
pany had  a  colour  or  ensign,  and  the  mode  of 
formation  recommended  by  Sir  John  Sm}i;he,  in 
1594,  was  —  the  colours  in  the  centre  guarded  by 
halberdiers,  pikemen  in  equal  proportion  on  each 
flank  of  the  halberdiers,  then  the  muskoteei's,  then 
archers  and  arquebusiers  on  each  extreme  llank  to 
act  as  skirmishers.  (') 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  this  reign 
it  l>ecame  customary  to  unite  a  number  of  companies 
into  one  body,  called  a  regiment,  which  at  this  period 


(*}  History  of  Infantnft  by  H.  6.  Staart,  Liflut^  Bengal  Armji 
p.  60.    Quarritch.  18«2. 

(*)  Fyncs  Moryaon's  JJitioTy  of  Ireland* 

(*)  IwtirucixGn^  O^MtroitoiM,  and  Ordan  MyUiarU,  Aa 
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consisted  of  500  men,  or  five  companies,    each  € 
retaining  its  own  colours. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeentli  centiB 
there  appeared  on  the  stage  of  Europe  two  wonder 
professors  of  the  art  of  war — Maui*ice>  Prince 
Orange,  and  GustaA-us  Adolphus,  King  of  Swed 
— men  possessed  of  as  liigh  military  talent 
the  world  ever  beheld.  The  life  of  either  m 
almost  one  unbroken  series  of  battles,  sieges,  a| 
victories. 

Many  Englishmen,  of  a  militarj^  turn  of  niiii 
finding  no  scope  for  their  predilection  at  home,  toi 
service  under  the  young  Prince  Stadtholder,  whoi 
Folard  pronounced  to  be  the  greatest  inftmtiy  geneB 
that  had  appeared  since  the  time  of  the  Koniaii 
and  a  "  Low-Countrj'  officer"  became  the  descriptil 
designation  for  au  accomplished  soldier.  I 

Gusta^^l8  Adolphus  appeared  as  a  bright  spin 
lighting  up  the  darkness  of  the  age.  At  seven te^ 
he  ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden,  and  began  fajj 
reign  by  giving  peace  to  his  country.  His  quill 
perception  soon  detected  the  enemies  with  whom  i 
would  have  to  deal,  and  he  determined  to  reudi 
himself  independent  of  the  mere  power  of  fortun 
The  cause  of  religious  Hbcrty  was  soon  found  to  1 
closely  identified  with  national  independence,  and  tl| 
consequent  Thirty  Years'  War  is  one  of  the  mol 
memorable  of  any  recorded  in  history.  The  vej 
period  at  which  this  great  contest  falls,  tends 
augment  the  interest  which  it  inspires.  It  sta 
alone — a  separate  era— dividing  modem  times 
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tbe  middle  ages.  All  the  ancient  manners,  habits, 
institutions,  and  modes  of  thought,  were  lost  or 
modified  during  the  war;  those  that  survived  re- 
appear at  its  close  in  a  more  polished  form,  perhaps, 
but  too  often  without  their  former  vigour  and  sim- 
plicity. 

Great  Britain  had,  for  the  first  time,  seen  the 
crowns  of  the  three  kingdoms  placed  on  the  head 
of  the  same  prince.  But  the  advantages  of  this 
fortunate;  union,  the  source  of  so  much  future  great- 
ness and  glory,  were  not  at  first  perceived;  and 
England,  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  more 
powerful,  and  exercised  more  influence  abroad,  than 
Great  Britain  under  the  first  kings  of  the  house 
of  Stuart.  As  a  nation,  she  took  no  direct  part 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  but  thousands  of  her 
sons  supported,  in  arms,  the  honour  of  their 
coimtr}' ;  and  no  laurels  gathered  in  the  field  were 
more  nobly  won  than  those  gained  by  the  British 
soldiers  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

Endowed  with  a  high  and  inventive  genius,  he  Ouauma 
originated  a  system  of  tactics,  not  only  superior  to  "*'"*■ 
the  one  then  in  use,  but,  in  principle,  inferior  to 
none  that  has  since  been  devised.  The  landing  of 
Gustavnis  in  Germany  is  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 
By  improved  science  alone  could  he  expect  to  render 
his  little  army  equal  or  superior  to  the  forces  of 
Catholic  Germany.  The  custom  of  the  day  was  to 
form  infantry  into  huge  masses  of  mailed  pikemen, 
so  flanked  and  surrounded  by  musketeers,  as  to  render 
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their  weapons  almost   useless.      Gustavus    separai 
the  pikenicn  from  the  musketeers,  forming  small  dW 
sions  of  each,  so  as  to  render  them   more   moval 
and  capable  of  supporting  each  other,  according 
the  actions  of  their  respective  weapons.     Piies  wi 
shortened,   matchlocks   reJuceil    in    weight,    so    as 
be   able   to    be    fired   without  a  rest,  cartridges   a^ 
pouches  were  substituted  for  the  clumsy  bandolee^ 
and  the  men  were  reheved  of  the  cumbroxis  part 
their  armour.  i 

The  cavalry  were  treated  in  the  same  way.  Tl 
equipments  were  lightened,  and  the  troopers  taugj 
to  depend  more  on  the  sword  than  on  fire-ann 
Only  a  single  volley  was  to  be  fired  by  the  froj 
rank,  and  was  immediately  to  be  followed  by  a  swon 
in-hand  charge,  at  full  speed.  Gustavnis  knew  hoi 
to  combine  the  action  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  an 
it  is  probably  a  misapprehension  to  suppose  that  i|| 
mixed  up  the  two  arms.  He  was  the  first  so  fil 
to  do  homage  to  the  fatal  power  of  artillery,  as  I 
diminish  the  ranks  of  the  infantry  from  twelve  I 
six.  Rapidity  of  attack,  and  celerity  in  every  mo 
mcnt,  were  the  great  objects  at  which  he  aim 
The  portable  leathern  guns  have  already  been  m 
tioned.(')  13y  such  means  he  bewildered  the  si 
and  heavily -armed  Germjins,  and  out-manoeuvred 
Imperial  genemls.(-) 

In   Gustavus's   German   campaign   of  1632, 
British  element  was  in  great  force.     There  were 

{>)  i.  422,  note;  ii.  251. 

(>)  See  Colonel  Mitchell's  L'^e  q/*  TToUetutem,  15i. 
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the  Swedish  service  6  generals,  30  colonels,  5 1 
lieutenant-colonels,  and  1 0,000  men  (these  were 
mostly  Scotch) ;  a  numher  sufficient  to  entitle  Great 
Britain  to  a  fair  proportion  of  the  honour  acquired.(0 
The  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  whom  we  have  heard  of 
before  in  these  pages  as  employed  by  Charles  I. 
against  the  Covenanters,  commanded  four  regiments 
composed  of  English  and  Scotch ;  each  one  consisted 
of  ten  companies  of  150  men  each.  Donald  Mackay, 
Lord  Reay,  was  colonel  of  a  Scotch  brigade ;  he  w^as 
succeeded  by  Sir  John  Hepburn.  (-)  After  the  fall  of 
Qustavus,  the  brigade  appears  to  have  been  taken 
into  the  French  service,  where  it  became  afterwards 
known  as  Le  Begimeni  de  Douglas,  being  commanded 
by  Lord  James  Douglas.  This  corps  Is  suppose<:l  to 
have  come  over  to  England  at  the  Restoration,  and 
to  have  been  formed  into  the  Ist  Eoyal  Regiment* 
or  Royal  Scots.     (See  Cannon's  Reeorck.) 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  pupils  of  such  good 
schools  were  in  great  request.  The  system  of  the 
Flemish  and  Swedish  armies  was  broiight  over  here, 
and  a  number  of  military  treatises  were  published 
inculcating  the  principles  of  these  two  distinguished 
masters. 

The  figures  of  the  motions  of  the  Exercise  of  the 
Pike  in  Grose  (ii.  340)  are  copied  from  Hexham's 
Proceedings  of  the  Art  Militarg,  under  the  command  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  1642. 

From  one  of  the  King's  Pamphlets^  E.   117,  we 

(0  8ee  Monro's  List.— Harto*8  HUt,  i.  210. 
(>)  Grant'fl  M9m$.  qfSir  Joht  Hepbwn, 
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obtain  the  strength  of  each  regiment  of  foot  at 
date,  as  follows : — 


The  Colonel's  company 
The  Lieut.-Coloner8 
The  Serjeant- Major's 
Seven  Oaptaiiis* 

Total 


200 
160 
140 

700 

1,200 


This  pamphlet  is  headed  "  List  of  the  Army  r 
under  the  command  of  his  Excellency  Eobert,  Eaj 
Essex,  and  Ewe,  Viscount  Hereford,  Lord  Fc 
of  Chartly,  Bourchier  and  Lovaine,  appointed 
taine-Generall  of  the  Army  employed  for  the  de: 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  the  safety  of  his  Majc 
person  and  of  the  Parliament,  the  preservatio 
the  laws,  liberties,  and  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
protection  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  from  vio] 
and  oppression." 


INDEX. 


Aginoourt,  Battle  of,  ii  549. 

Aiiy'B  Theory,  22. 

Aketott,  201,  263. 

Alen^on,  Count  d',  u.  533. 

Almaine  Birets,  268. 

Andrt^  Ferraja,  179. 

Angto-Sa^on?,  101;  ArmieB  of, 
103. 

Anti-popee,  War  of,  273. 

Appach  on  Cnear's  Landing,  43, 
60. 

Arbalest,  u.  167. 

Archer-guard,  663,  iL  76  j  Soots, 
89. 

Archers,  ii.  67 ;  Costume  of,  113; 
at  Crecy,  ii.  631 ;  at  Agincourt, 
622. 

Archery,  Decline  of.  ii.  91. 

Ardeme,  John  de.  161 ;  ii.  210. 

Argecitiji^-,  .Sir  Giles  d*,  ii.  627. 

ArtnodA,  SpiMii^ht  355. 

Armati,  ii.  26. 

Armour  thrown  into  a  Rirer,  208; 
putting  on  of,  209;  Gothic, 
21 1  incumbrance  of,  212 ; 
weight  of  in  Tower,  217 ; 
prices  of,  temp,  Eliz.,  361 ;  of 
temp.  Car.  I.,  413;  in  Ciril 
Wax.  477. 

Army  of  Henry  V.,  277;  First 
Standing,  321 ;  Numbers  of 
in  1583,  374 ;  Disorganised, 
414;  Composition  of  in  Ciril 
War,  453;  Lists  of  Boyal  and 


Parliamentaiy,456;  how  levied, 

ii.329. 
Arquebus,  ii  262 ;  d  croc,  268. 
ArrHjors,  ii*  330. 
Arrows,  ij.  104    Pire,  107. 
Art  of  War,  ii.  498. 
Artillatores,  ii.  347. 
ArtlUoTj,£ojaltfit,462,464;  Par- 

liamentary,  4G3     Company,  ii. 
21     Gankn,  128    Deriration 

of,  1 6 1     Pmctiee  in  Civil  War, 

S53    Catalogue  of,  256. 
ArtilleEymen,  ii.  247. 
AsBi^e  of  AnnA*  264 ;  Statute  of 

Winchealcr,256;  in  1298. 257; 

E«p«aJ4,^,  303. 
A^^y.Sir  j£Loob,415;  his  Battle- 
prayer,  468  n,  473, 
Axe,  Saxon.  113;    Danish,  138; 

Knightiy,  187;  Lochaber.  300; 

Headsman's,  ii.  67 ;  Pole,  68. 


B. 

Balls.  Bed-hot,  ii  254. 
Boxidoleers.  ii.  289,  313. 
Banneret.  Knight,  ii  25. 
Banne]-a,  ii,  8. 

Biumockbum,  Battle  of,  ii.  520. 
Bajieinet,  Visored,  194. 
BatOe  Amy  Ii.  600. 
Bayonet,  ii.  314. 
Billeting  of  Soldiers,  899. 
Bills,  Black,  258,  ii  68. 
Blunderbuss,  ii  802. 


^^^H                                                           ^^^^^H 

^^^^H                              fiondice*,  91. 

Carbine,  ii.  204. 

^^^H                              Bobeniiiw  Kinp  of.  160;  U.  539. 

Cardwai.  Dr..  on   Caaufa 

^^^^m 

barkatioii,  33. 

^^^^H                              liohan.  Sir  Homy  de,  u.  622. 

Cartridge,  ii.  311. 

^^^^1 

CasriTellaunus,  G-t.  G5,  66.  71 

^^^^^                            Boeworth  Field,  ii. 

76,  76.  77,  7S,  S3. 

^^^^Bh                         Bombard,  ii.            of  Glient,  222 ; 

Caahioring,  ii.  354. 

^^^^^1                           At   St.  Michiiel'a.   224;    Mens 

Castnimetution,  ii.  4C1.  473. 

^^^^H                           aieg.  227. 

Cavalry,  Roman,  42  ;   BritisHj 

^^^^^^K                      Bomb               ii.  &4. 

Weights  of,  215  :  in  CiriJ  1 

^^^^^^^^^H                      Bruban<;on8, 

466.457;   Derivation  of,  il 

^^^H                      Bracur,  ii.  OS,  us. 

Enumemtion  of.  3  ;  Cpoeb 

^^^1                      BrM^he, 

14;  Charges  of,    15;   Infsi 

^^^^H                      Browya.  Sir  J.  de,  Effigy  of.  206. 

with,  16 :  English,  39,  46. 

^^^V                     Brigmiainc,  25a. 

Chambers  of  Guns,  ii  217. 

1                                      Briganda,  318.  321. 

Chapelle  do  fer,  194. 

Brighthelnutou  attacked,  ii.  242. 

Chapl&inH,  ii.  379. 

Brit&in.  State  of,  49. 

Charles  I..  396 ;  Prc»dAniatiatt 

British  Horse,  45;  Tactics.  65; 

400;     proceeds     to     8mtU 

Chariot*  (sM  War). 

407;  Difficulties  of.  409  ;  X« 

Brooke,  Lord,  Helmet  of.  463. 

tiates  for  Forei^  Mercenaij 

Bruce.  John,  Offirial  Report,  860. 

41 1 ;   offen  to  go  to  Ireia 

429;    retires    to    York,    4j 

Bruce.  Eobort,  Family  of,  Ce^ 

turod,iL490:  King,  518. 

before  Hull.  433;    e«Ublisi 

^^B                                    Duckiughom.  Duko  of,  398. 

a  Body-guard^   436 ;    seta  \ 

Buff  Coat,  477. 

Standard.   438;    Procl&naC 
of.  442 ;  Good  Tactitioa,  46 
Chausses  of  Mail,  200. 

a 

Chelsea  Hospital,  330. 
Cherowin.  Brass  of  Sir  J.,  208^ 

Oadii,  Bdfl^  at,  397. 

Chivalry.  141.  454^ 

Cieear  huids  in  Britain.  40;  re- 

Church  Lands.  132. 

turns  to  Gttul,  46  ;  Second  In- 

Churches (Garrisoned,  463  a. 

vasion.  55;  crosses  the  Thames. 

Clergy  prohibited  from  Con  vol 

66 }  leaves  Britain,  77. 

tion,  133 ;   at  Battle  of  Hm 

Calais  lo«t,  329. 

ings,  133;   ttddrMsed  Troo] 

Caliver.  ii.  287. 

134;  arrayed.  130. 

CaJver,  Surveyor.  R.N.,  34. 

Clerical  Heroes,  137. 

ft  ■                                        CainaU.  102. 

Coat  and  Conduct  Money.  44 

1    H                                     Camolodiinum,  Colchester  or  Mol- 

ii464. 

1    i  f                                          don.  89. 

Colonel.  Derivation  of.  ii.  382, 

1        '  M 

^^                            Camp,  Eoman,  at  Walton,  OG, 

Colours  of  lufaDtry,  ii.  13. 

^^k                           Cannon,  ii.  202. 

Comes  and  yice>comes.  253. 

^^H                          Cannomurs,  ii.  247. 

Commissariat,  ii.  363.                  , 

^^^^^^M                           Cant,  Dtirivntion  of  Word.  319. 

Commius.  6,  M\  76,  82. 

^^^^^^P                          Coracttvcus.  90. 

Companies.  Free.  303,  310. 

-1 

H                  ^^^V                                             575         ^^m 

H      Coadottieri.  3(H. 

Edward  III..  Character  of.  157;              ^^^| 

f      Constable,  Hi^^h.  a  333,  341. 

Shield  and  Sword  of,  1 94 ;  Army              ^^H 

CouUbulariee,  ii.  335. 

of,  at  CalaU,  265;  at  Cwcy.              ^^H 

Conway,  Lord.  415,  419. 

ii.  529.                                                           ^^m 

Cornish  Troops.  S84,  ii.  53fi. 

Elephant,    Bones    of.    fonnd    in              ^^^| 

Corporal.  IL  386. 

Soseex.  89 1  used  by  Ctesar.  68.              ^^H 

Corselet.  258. 

Edward  (Black  Primvi),  ChiTal-                     ^M 

CotereUi.  318. 

rous,  169;  his  Feathen,  160.                ^^H 

Counties,  Ooremment  of,  251. 

Edward  VL,  Journal  of,  317.                    ^^H 

Cow»y  Stftkes,  66,  71. 

Elisabeth,  Rei^  of,  333;   Pre*             ^^H 

Cr«cj,    Giuu    at.    ii.    206,   457; 

pazations  for  War,   344;  Par-              ^^^H 

Battle  of,  520. 

aimony   of.    334;   Couro^  of,              ^^^B 

Cromwell.  OUver,  474;  Protector, 

380;  at  TUbory.  881 ;  Pocket-                       H 

479,  481. 

pistol,  ii.  245.                                                  H 

Cio»-bow,  U.  79.  81. 

Engines  of  War,  ii.  168.                                        H 

Cuirassiers,  ii.  27. 

Eorl.  104.                                                                 H 

Cnlrerta^.  250. 

Erpingham.  Sir  Thomas,  at  Crocy.                       ^M 

Carrier,  ii.  297. 

552.  554.                                                               H 

Escuage,  245.                                                      H 

D. 

Esquire,  Promotion  of,  141 ;  Hard-                       ^M 

ehipaof.  144.                                                   H 

0agg«r  of  James  IV..  176  ;  Early 

Essex.  Earl  of,  Lord-deputy.  337.                       H 

mention  of,  184;  Walworth's, 

380,  391.  409;  Lord-Oeneral,                       H 

165. 

437.  447.  465.  469;  Character                     H 

Banegelt,  101. 

of.  473 ;  Army  List  of,  ii.  560.                        ^M 

Dance*  Inoorsion,  99,  127. 

Encampment,  iL  468,  472.                                 ^M 

Darid.    Prince  of   Wales,  Cmel 

H 

Treatment  of,  iL  489. 

H 

D'AEJmar  on  CaTalry,  ii.  46. 

H 

Discipline.    English.    Imperfect, 

■ 

410. 

Fairfax.  Sir  Thomas,  447 ;  Lord,                      H 

BoBssday  Book,  127. 

46G,  473.                                                               H 

Donetshire,  Defence  of,  372. 

Falkirk,  [tattle  of,  H  513.                             ^^H 

Dover,  30  n. 

Feathers,  when  first  worn*  162;              ^^^| 

Dn^on,  iL  9.  29,  33. 

Swyn.  ii                                                   ^^H 

Dragoon,  Weight  of  English,  220; 

Feudal  System,  102. 1 15 ;  Decline             ^^H 

first  use  of,  469;  ii.  30. 

of.  242.                                                     ^^H 

Dragoon  King,  ii  35. 

Fii«.lock8.  iL  £8,  280,  385.                                ■ 

Fletcher,  ii.  98.                                                        H 

B. 

Flint  Weapons,  the  Earliest,  84.                         H 

Flodden  Field,  ii.  92.                                           H 

1      Edward  L.  Ambitioa  of.  a  614 ; 

Forcat  Uws.  130;  New  Fo««atp                      ■ 

W          Dsring  I^jnnctions.  5 1 7. 

H 

1       Edward  II.  disobeys  his  Father. 

Flaak.  u.  269.  SM.                                       ^^M 

■            ii.S18:  WarinSootJa&d,610; 

FuaU,  iL  291.                                                  ^^H 

I            ut  UannocLbum.  520. 

{•^laiiiera.  U.  302.                                         ^^H 

^^^^^^^^H                                                                                          1 

^^H 

Haiqaebat,  258  i  ii.  209. 

H^^^H 

Harlnsger,  ii.  451. 

^^^^^^^H            Oage,  Oolonol,  negotiatcfl  for  Mor- 

^^^^^^H                oeaBTies.  411. 

^^^^^^H            OuttbesMi,  of  Leather.  £00 ;  worn 

Spanish,  iu  En^Uad*  317 

^^^^^H                ftlone.  201;  of  Black  Prince,  202. 

29.  266. 

^^^^^H            OenofiM  Archers. 

Harrow  School,  ii.  120. 

^^^^^H            Oenouillers.  200. 

Horwood,  Sir  Edward,  ii.  39. 

^^^^^^^H            GtiuUemeu-at-anns,533;  at£dge- 

Hoselrig's  Lobeten,  478. 

^^^^^1                hill,  556. 

Hastings,  Battle  of,  112. 

^^^^^^^1            GeBoriacum^  13>  19«  22. 

Hawkwood,  Sir  John.  307. 

^^^^^^^B             Getons. 

Haubergeon  of  Milan,  ZOO.     . 

^^^^^^H            Oianibelli,  Ez^ginccr.  370. 

Hauberk,  with  Coif,  198 .-  Hoo( 

^^^^^^B             Oiiautae.  256. 

with  lAtenil  Openings.  199 

^^^^^^F            Glaive, 

Helms.  Cyliudrical.    Flat-top] 

Gonfanon,  ii.  13. 

with     Ventail,     193;      Ron 

Goodwin  Sands,  57. 

topped,  with  HomB,  194;  i 

■ 

Goring,  Col.  George,  430,  438. 

Cauaille,   with     Bearerv    i 

n 

Greek  Fire.  ii.  171,  188, 

Visors,  195 ;  for  Tilting,  m 

Grenades,  ii.  305. 

Fleur-de-lis,  with  Coronet,  11 

GrenodicrH.  ii.  306. 

of    AUred,    112;    of     Earl 

Grcj  (U^  WUton,  Lord,  317. 

Warwick,  of  Thos.  de  Bra 

Grisnez.the  Itian  Promontory,  18. 

stone,  and   Little  John,   1! 

Guest,  Dr.,  quoted  aa  to  Cssar, 

Pot,  459 ;  of  Lonl  Brooke,  4 

13.  17.  20,  70. 

Henry  V..    Saddle,  Helmet,  ^ 

Guidon,  ii.  11. 

Shield    of.    195;    Coronet 

Gun-lock.  ii.  280. 

Baasinet,  197. 

Gunpowder,  Invention  of,  ii.  178 ; 

Henry  VIL  Peaceable.  325. 

Manufacture,  196. 

Henry  VIIL.  325. 

Guns,  Siege,  iL  213 ;  from  Mary 

Henry  of  Transtiunare,  312. 

Koje,  210:  Cast-iron,  235:  Braes, 

Hepburn.  Sir  John,  ii.  569. 

236;  at  Wi>olwich,  243;  PockeU 

Herse,  ii.  531.  640,  547. 

piatol,  245  ;  Leathom,  251. 

HobileTB,  267  ;  a  22. 

Guiftavus  Adolphus,    KnglSsh   in 

Holland,  Earl  of,  409,  41 1. 

Service  of.  ii.  42,  566. 

Holland,  Sir  Thoin&s  de,  at  Ca 

166. 
HoUis,  Dcnzil,  398.  399. 

H. 

Homildon  Hill,  Battle  of,  u.  89 
Horse-muzzle,  239. 

Hackney,  Denration  of,  226. 

Horse-shoes,  Nails.  239. 

Hnibcrt,  ii.  65. 

Horses,  British,  45 ;  Knighta"  | 

Hamilton,  Marquis  of,  406,  569. 

tocted,223;  Barl>ed  or  Bardj 

Hampden,  Jolin,  473. 

when  introduced,  224;  Sco 

Hand  Fire-arms.  ii.  258. 

224  ;    led   by    Esquire©,    T% 

Hand-giiiiB,  Karly,  ii.  220. 

English,  225  ;   Prices  of,  Izi 

^^^^^_                            Himd-iuortars^  ii.  304.                      | 

F                           M 

Arabians,  Various  Breeds,  tM 
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Colours  of,  231 ;   White,  232  ; 

Food  of.  234;  Numbers  of,  237; 

Henry  Vm/s  Bill   for  Qre&t, 

259 ;  Appreciation  of,  ii.  339. 
Hotham,  Sir  John,  Governor  of 

HoU,  430. 
Howard     of     £ffingham.    Lord, 

Admiral,  859,  377,  382. 
Hull.  Lord  Hotham  Ctovemor  of, 

430 ;  Charles  I.  before,  433. 
Hanttngdon,  Lord,  371. 
Hythe,  the  Landing-place,  38  n, 

59. 


I. 


Indentures.  Troops  supplied  by, 
264,  279,  282. 

Infantry,  Boyaliat,  461 ;  Import- 
ance of,  ii.  47 ;  Arms  of,  55. 

Ireland,  State  of,  288 ;  Hardships 
of  Troops  in,  337 ;  Standing 
Forces  in,  425,  ii.  372. 

Irish  Troops,  266, 286;  Bebellion, 
424 ;  Women,  446. 

Ironsides,  Cromwell's,  475,  478, 
565. 

Isqnes,  14. 

Itius  Portus,  11,  12,  13,  14,  16. 

Ivry,  Battle  of,  ii.  20. 


J. 


James  I.  as  to  Armour,  213;    a 

Hon  of  Peace,  387. 
Jaqne,  ii.  114. 

Jewels,  Crown,  in  Pawn,  281. 
Jousts,  149,  185. 


Knights,  Saxon,  102;  Fees.  120; 
Feudal,  123;  Statute  of.  125; 
Knighthood -money.  126;  Edu- 
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cation  of,  141 ;  Feats  of,  143  ; 
Bas-chevalier,  Bachelor,  144; 
Created  at  early  age,  145 ; 
ceremonial,  146;  Dubbed,  or 
adoubi,  146;  Accolade,  146; 
Social  Position,  148;  Lady- 
loves, 149;  Fraternity,  155; 
Errant,  155;  Small  Number 
killed  of,  213;  at  Fomuon, 
214 ;  Derivation  of,  ii.  2. 


L. 


La)>ourer8,  Statute  of,  269. 

Laces,  ii.  291. 

Lance,  164 ;  Foumie,  ii.  4.  20. 

Ijansquenet,  ii.  49. 

Latimer  on  Archery,  ii.  94. 

Legge.  Captain  W.,  433,  447. 

Leicester,  Earl  of,   to  Walsing- 

ham.  370,  374,  381,  389. 
Leslie,  Alexander,  405 ;   Earl  of 

Laven,  406. 
Lewes,  Battle  of,  ii.  10. 
Lewin  on  Caesar's  Invasion,  8, 11, 

14,  19  n.,  23,  33  n.,  38. 
Life,  Duration  of,  in  Middle  Ages, 

221. 
Lifo-Guards,  Weight  carried   by 

Horses  of,  220. 
Lindsey,  Lord,  467. 
Linstock,  ii  68. 
Lord-lieutenants,  327.  329,  348. 

376.  402,  407. 
Long-bow,  ii.  84 ;  Cases  for.  113. 
London  Train-bands  at  Newbur}*, 

ii.  138,  464. 
Lunsford,  Colonel,  415.  422. 


Mace,  185;  Arm  of  Churchmen, 

185. 
Magna  Charta.  131. 

h  h 


^H                                                     ^i^^^^l 

^^^^^K                          Mail,  Armour  of.  In  Fourteenth 

Muaqnetoon,  u.  398.            ^1 

^^^^H                                 Century,  207. 

Miister-maater,  ii.  33S.                1 

^^^^^H                           Hj^or-generalB     appointed      by 

Musters,  CommisaioneTS  of,  2fl 

^^^^1                               CromweU, 

ii.  336. 

^^^^^^H                             SCtLudubratiua,  74,  82. 

^^^^^B                           HASgonel,  ii.  168. 

^^^^B                             Mansfield,  Count,  393. 

N. 

^^^^H                             Marching,  ii.  456,  463 ;  of  Tmin- 

• 

^^^^H                                 bands.  46&. 

Xsjara,  Battle  of.  S13. 

^^^^H                           Maree,  not  us^kI  aa  Chur^rs.  225. 

Napoleon  IH.,  flirt.  J.  C^>tr,  8. 1 

^^^^H                             Munhal,  High.  U.  333,  345. 

15,  19  n.,  20.  27.   28  n.,  30i 

^^^^B                             MnrtiiLl  Law,  416 ;  a.  478. 

66  n..  68,  69. 

^^^^1 

Nasals  to  Helmets.  192. 

^^^^^H                             Mntch-box,  ii.  309. 

Nsaeby.  Cruelties  after,  446. 

^^^^V                             Matchlock,  ii. 

Nary,  Koyal.  ii.  244. 

^^^^H                            Maup^rtuia  (Poitiers),  Battle  of, 

NerU*s  Cross,  Battle  of.  ii.  89. 

^^M 

NewcasUe  takun,  422. 

Maurice,  Prince,  joina  Charles  I.» 

Nolan  on  CaTuliy,  ii.  37. 

442.  469,  472 ;  of  Bararia,  ii. 

Norfolk.  Defence  of  County,  sa 

18.  40. 

Normans  (Northmen),     101 ;    j 

^m  1  1 

Maurice,  Prinoe  of  Nassau,  393 ; 

England.  115. 

ii.  666. 

Norris,  Sir  John.  386. 

^^H|                                  Uedway   mistaken    for  Thames, 

Northumberland,    Earl     of.    41 

^^H                                      19, 83. 

555. 
Norwich,  Fighting  Bishop  d,  273 

M        1                                    Men-ftt-arms,  ii.  2. 

^Bd                                MclTillti.  Viaoount.  on  Defence  of 

^^H                                      the  Country,  361. 

B^l                                  Hercenariee,  262  ;  Foreign,  302. 

O. 

HbjI                                  Merivale.  History  of  the  Boioans, 

■■■                                      lln. 

O' Nolle,   Shane,  Son  of    Earl  4 

^^^1                                    Milan,  famous  for  Anuour ;  Dxike 

Tyrone.  290. 

^^H                                        of,  and  Earl  of  Derby,  214. 

Ordnance,  Master  of.  ii.  347. 

^^^H                                 Miaerioorde.  184. 

^^H                                 Monck,  Ocnetal,  484. 

^^H                                 Mons  Meg.  ii.  227. 

P. 

^^M                                   Morini,  4.  5.  6,  13,  22,  33,  24,  47. 

^^^H                                    Morions,  259. 

^^^V                                    Morris-pike,  ii.  65. 

Parliament,  Powerof  over  MiUtli 

^^B                                   Mortars  at  Horse  Ouards,  ii.  256 ; 

4S9 ;  Hostile  Instmctions,  433 

^^1                                          Hand,  304. 

Parma,      Duke     of^     Alexandi 

^^H                                    Mortmain,  Statute  of,  I2i7. 

Famese,    353;    Plan    of     ij 

^^^^^                             Moontjoy.  Lord,  in  Ireland,  338. 

Tasion,  863. 

^^^^B                         tfadc.  Military,  ii. 

Partisan,  ii.  68. 

^^^^B                         Musket,    ii.    270;    Seats,    273; 

Pass-word,  ii.  607. 

^^^^^H                             Arrow. 

Patron,  ii.  812. 

^^^^^^                      Musketeer,  ii. 

Pavise,  ii.  70. 
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Pay,Bateeof,27l,394,450;  u.401. 

Penoelfl.  ii  11. 

Pennon,  u.  5,  11. 

FensioQers,  Gentlemen,  325. 

Petards,  464,  u.  250. 

Peter  the  Crael,  312. 

PetOarins,  iL  81. 

Petronel,  ii  801. 

Philip  of  Spain,  335 ;  Invasion  of 
England,  352,  377. 

Pike,  ii  57. 

Pinker.  Battle  of,  317. 

Pioneers,  ii.  361. 

Pistol,  ii  298. 

Plate  Armoor  in  Fourteenth 
Century,  208 ;  over  Chain,  Cost 
of.  209. 

Poitiers,  Battle  of,  ii.  645. 

Poleyns,  200. 

Pontonniers,  ii  459. 

Population  temp.  Edw.  III.,  270. 

Portsmouth.  State  of,  368. 

Portufl  Lemanis,  38. 

Posse  Comitfitua,  103,  249,  250. 

Post,  Bev.  B.,  Ceeear's  Landing,  38. 

Potter's  Tide  Tables,  33, 47. 

Prince  Consort,  Late,  Correspond- 
ence on  Caesar,  2  n. 

Prisoners  to  serve  in  Army,  282 ; 
Cruel  Treatment  of,  ii.  489. 

Punishment,  Military,  ii.  486. 

Purchase,  Abolition  of,  in  1688, 
520. 


Q. 


Quarrels,  ii.  81. 
Quarters,  ii  451. 


Ealeigh,  Sir  W.,  373,  374.  382. 
B^,  Island  of.  Expodition  to,  398. 
Roay,  Donald  Mackay,  Lord,  ii. 
42,  344.  569. 


Bed-ooats,  ii.  449. 

Beformado,  ii.  387. 

B^^iments,  Srst  Designated.  460. 

Begiments,  Formation  of,  ii.  381. 

Beins,  Iron.  224. 

Bevolver,  ii  266. 

Beirards.  Military,  ii.  473 ;  Silver 

Badge,  477. 
Bibaldi,  318. 
Bibaudaille,  320. 
Bibandequin,  ii.  214. 
Bibaumont,  Eustache  de.  158 ;   ii. 

547. 
Bioochet,  ii  265. 
Bifle.  First  Patent,  ii.  286. 
Bight,  Petition  of,  398. 
Bing,  Soman  Military  Formation 

of,  47. 
Bipon.  Celebrated  for  Spurs,  207  ; 

Treaty  of,  423. 
Boman  Time,  27;  Engineers,  62n. 
Bomans  leave  Britain,  97. 
Bomney  Marsh,  39. 
Bondelle,  ii.  72. 
Bouters.  318. 
Bnpert,  Prince,  joins  Charles  I., 

442,  458,  462,  467.  468;  il  44. 


Saddle,  Knights  tied  to.  240; 
High  CanUe,  241. 

Salade.  richly  ornamented.  198. 

Saxon.  Derivation  of,  108 ;  in 
Graves,  107 ;  Weapons,  109  ; 
Troop8,110;  Body<armour,lll. 

Saxons  arrive.  98. 

Scorier.  ii.  291. 

Scots.  Enemies  to  England.  State 
of  Country,  291 ;  in  Henry 
VIII.'s  Army.  293;  Army  in 
1327,  March,  Food,  296 ;  War- 
fare, 296;  Highlanders  and 
Lowlanders.  300;  Body-guard 
in  France.  324;  Camp.  417. 


■ 

580                                                  ^^^^^^^H 

^^^v 

• 

Scott,  Sir  Thomas,  S71  ;  Robert, 

Surooat.Ori^nof.irithout  Sleefl 

^^^^BF 

luventor  of   Leathiir  Qutib.  ii. 

202;  Shortened.  Cwisc  of  Deal 

^^^H 

£61. 

to    Sir    John    Chondos,    201 

^^^H 

Soouring-sticki  ii.  278. 

Worn  in  action,  a  Banner  naj 

Scajeant-m^or-geaeral,  ii.  354. 

for.  204. 

Seij«ant0-at-aniis,  487 ;    Deriva- 

Surgeons. Military.  IL  369.         ^ 

tion,  493. 

Surtees,    Eot.  S.  F.,    Did   Cam 

Sheriff.  Qtfja  SeirffreS/a,  105,  263. 

Cross  ths  Channel  ?  23. 

Shields.    Britiah.    85;    KnighUy. 

Swurd-belte.     whon     intxwluoe^ 

IBS;    French.    188;   Armorial 

199. 

Bcaringe    on,    ISO;   on    Ship- 

Swords,   British,    85;    Knij^bt^ 

board.  190;  Lo»a  oM90;  Soots, 

166 ;  worn  on  Dexter  side.  161 
Ancient,   167;  Joan  of    An^ 

ii.  73 ;  carryinj^  Bodies,  190. 

Shot,  Chain  and  Bar,  ii.  255. 

108;  Mahomet's.  169;  Char|« 

Siege  Operations,  ii.  166,  17(». 

magne'B,  169;  Kin^  Arthurt 

Skippon,  Svijeaut-major-gcneral. 

170;  Emblomatio^  170:  Kin|| 

^^^^^^^B 

4S6. 

with  Swords  instead  of  See] 
trcs.  171 ;  Oaths  on,  171 :  Feai 

^^^^^H 

Sling^.  ii.  56. 

Smith,    Mr.   Boaoh,   on  Lymne, 

of  Swordsmen,  172;  Pi«*ai 
tation.  173;  Eoyal  Sworda  i 

^^^^^f 

40. 

^^^^^^^ 

Smith,  Sir  John,  njseuea  Standard, 

Tower,  174;  of  James  IV.,  17i 

^^^H 

ii.  6  n..  Appendix.  571. 

Mode  of  using,  1 76 ;   Spaniill 

^^^H 

Snaphance.  ii.  liS,  2S4. 

^^^H 

Soldier,  Derivation,  2G2. 

179;  Andrea  Fermra,  179;  la 
scriptions  on.  181;  under  tk 

^^^H 

SoUeret.  209. 

^^^^ 

Spanish  Troops  in  Ireland,  338. 

Hauberk,  199. 

Spannera.  ii.  28. 

Swiss  Troops,  323  ;  ii.  62,  563. 

Sponton,  ii.  09. 

Swyn  Feathers,  ii  34.                   i 

SpuH!,  of  Knighte,  Pryck.  204  ; 

Boaelle,  Short-necked  in  Four- 

teenth Century,  as  Caltropa,  as 

T. 

Trophies,  struck  off.  205 ;  De- 

1 

corated,      liOnK-spiked,     2UU ; 

Tactics,  ii.  602;  Swedish,  567. 

BatUe  of,  326. 

Target,  ii.  72. 

Staff-officers,  ii.  351. 

Teddington,  its  Derivatioou  69. 

Standard,  Eoyal,  ii.9;  set  up,  441 ; 

Thames  crossed  by  Ciesstf.  Rl 

re-taken,  ii,  5 ;  Battle  of,  ii.  10 ; 

mistaken  for  Me<lway,  19.  «| 

at  Bannockbum,  ii.  521. 

Boute  to  and  from  South-««J 

Stanley,  Sir  E.,  379. 

Coast.  83  :  Defence  of.  369. 

Stirrups,  241. 

Tilbnry  Port,  376  ;  Camp,  378. 

1 

Strata^fema.  ii.  503. 

Towers,    Movable,   ii.   171  ;    Bd 

Strategy,  ii.  503.  545. 

froy.  170;  Cat,  172;  Sow,  ITJ 

Stuart,  Lord  Bernard,  458. 

Toamaments,  149.                          J 

^ 

Stutttall,  Roman  Fortress,  42. 

Train-bauds.    London.    466 ;    t 

K 

Sub-infeudation.  24(i. 

465. 

Suckling.  Sh:  John,  413. 

Troops,  Arrangement  of ,  ii  17. 
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Troabridge,    CoL    Sir    Thomas, 

C.B.,  215. 
Tratulenflifl  (Sandwich),  92. 
TjTone,  Earl  of«  338. 


U. 


Uniform  of  Teomen  of  the 
Guard,  527;  of  Penaioxiers, 
560 ;  of  Artillery  Company,  li. 
146 ;  of  Boyal  Sootch  Archers, 
169;  Clothing,  431. 


Vanban  Lock,  ii.  232. 

Vere,  JiOrd  Tilbury,  389,  391. 

Vemey,    Sir    Edward,   455;    ii. 

Appendix,  571. 
Viking,  100. 
VoluBenos,  C,  explores  the  Coast, 

1, 4,  6,  9,  23,  30,  31.  38. 


W. 

Wagon-train,  ii  461. 

Wales,  Prince  of,  159 ;  Feathers, 
160;  at  Crecy,  ii.  528. 

Waller,  Sir  W.,  439. 

Walsingham,  Sir  F.,  333,  378. 

War,  Anti-popes,  273 ;  Cove- 
nanters, 405  (  Civil  War,  433 ; 
Cruelties,  445;  Amenities,  466; 
supporters  of,  447. 

War-chariots,  40,  45;  Scythe- 
bearing,  87 ;  Numbers  of,  73. 

War-cries,  ii.  504. 

War-horses.  Protected,  223. 


Warwick,  Sir  P..  458. 

War-wolf,  ii.  167. 

Weapons,  Saxon,  107. 

Wedge-like  Formation,  ii.  543. 

Weights  borne  by  Cavalry  Horses, 
Ancient  and  Modem,  215. 

Welch,  Sir  Bobert.  ii.  Appendix. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  a  Parallel, 
314. 

Welsh,  Origin  of  Kame,  82 ; 
Troops,  265,  283;  at  Crecy, 
U.  656. 

Wheel-lock,  il  280. 

Whifflers,  ii.  352. 

William  the  Conqaer(»*.  117; 
Bribes  the  Danes,  127;  Sava- 
ges the  Northern  Counties, 
128. 

Wimbledon,  Edward  Cedl,  Lord, 
397. 

Windebanke,  Secretary  to  Charles 
L,  409. 

Wissant.  Port  of  Embarkation, 
14,  15.  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21, 
22. 

Women,  Chivalric  Treatment  of, 
149 ;  Military  Exercises  per- 
formed by,  152;  with  the  Army, 
ii.  359. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas.  545. 


Y. 


Teomen  of  the  Guard,  564;  De- 
rivation, 605;  of  the  Court, 
507 ;  Warders,  525  ;  Abolition 
of  Purchase,  526. 

Yew-trees,  ii  100. 

York.  Duke  of.  Smothered,  212  n.; 
at  Aginoourt,  ii.  551. 


END   OF  VOL.    II. 


APPENDIX. 

(FoL  n.,  Pag*  478.) 

— ♦ — 

The  royal  atandard  waa  captured  at  the  hattle  of  EdgehOl,  and 
the  standard-bearer.  Sir  Edward  Yemej,  killed.  It  was  gallantly 
re-taken  by  Captain  John  Smith,  who,  pntting  an  orange  scarf  over 
his  shoulder,  rode  in  amidst  the  enemy,  and  snatched  it  from  the 
hand  of  him  who  was  bearing  it,  and  galloped  off  with  it,  and  laid 
it  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign,  who  made  a  banneret  of  him  that 
same  evening.  The  King  afterwards  presented  him  with  a  gold 
medal  with  his  profile  on  the  obverse  and  the  royal  standard  on  the 
reverse,  worn  with  a  green  ribbon.  (*) 

Robert  Welch,  an  Irishman,  assisted  in  this  exploit,  and  the 
following  order  is  registered  in  the  Heralds'  College : — 

"Ghables  B. 
"  Onr  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you  make  a  mediJ  in  gold  for  our 
trosty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Bobert  Welch,  Knight,  with  onr  own 
figore  and  that  of  oar  dearest  sonne  Prince  Charles.  And  on  the 
reverse  thereof  to  inscolp  y*  form  of  onr  Boyal  Banner  used  at  y* 
battail  of  Edge-hill,  where  he  did  us  acceptable  service,  and  received 
the  dignity  of  knighthood  from  ns;   and  to  inscribe  about  it  p£a 

BbOAUB    MaHSATW  CaBOII  BeGIS  hoc  ASSI05ATUB   BOBBBIO  WZLCH 

HniTL 

*<  Given  at  oar  Conrt  at  Oxford  this  Ist  day  of  Jane,  16^." 

(See  NitmitmaHc  CkronieU,  xv.  80.) 

<>)  Bulsfarode,  83. 


ERRATA. 

YcL  t,  p.  67,  Une  ft.— Vor  "saa  <pmm  pedes  «Ut,"  mad  **mn  qmm 
Vol.  L,  Plate  ia.--For  **  D»te  oina  aj>.  UOO."  n«d  '*  1000." 
Vol.  L,  Plate  13.— For  *'  Date  nr.  a.d.  1000/*  read  *'  1100." 
▼oL  U  P-  908,  foot-note.— Omit  the  oomna  after  «*  FanUii." 
Tol.  L,  p.  467,  foot-note.— For  '*  Clarendon,  TiL  H,"  read  '*  C3Hendon.  B.  vii.  2 
VoL  li.,  p.  390,  line  9.— For  "  Em,"  read  "Cxlti." 

y<^  IL,  Plate  14— For  "  "n^Uiani  Gordon  Wstaan,"  read  **  Hatty  0«o>«»WhI 
Vol.  iL,  Plate  22.— For  "16i3,"  x«ad  "  IflBS." 
Vol.  a,  Plate  51.— For  «  Em,'*  read  "  Cklti." 

YoL  iL ,  p.  848,  line  9  from  bottom.— For  **  per  B.  Con.  VOtt.,  ISU,"  read  "  pot  & 
KOit..  1578." 

VoL  ii.,  p.  462,  line  2.— For  "  (No.  4,685) "  resd  "  (No.  8tf,  foL  50)." 

Vol.  iL,  p.  676.  coLl,  Une  5  from  bottom.— For  ••  406,  SflO."  read  -  406^  it  569." 

VoL  ii,  p.  578,  ooLl,  Mae  24.— For  - 19"  read  "  79." 

VoL  a,  p.  579.  last  line  of  ooL  2.— After  "  Camp,  417,"  add  '*  Boyal  Aroh«t«,  il 

VoL  iL.  p,  580.  coL  2,  line  10  from  bottom.— For  "  19"  read  "  79l" 

VoL  iL,  Plate  4fi.— For  "muzxle  oaps"  read  " moxile  onpa." 


ILLUSTRATED 
AND    OTHER    VOLUMES. 


ri'BLlSHKb   bv 


CASSELL,   PETTER,  AND   GALPIN, 

LONDON   AND    NEW    YORK. 


Tlie    Holy    Bible.         Illustrated     by 

Gustavc    Dore.     Complete   in   Two   very   handsome 

Volumes : — - 

Small  Folio,  bound  in  cloth  gilt  .£800 

Bound  in  Two  V^olumes,  in  best  polished 

morocco,  antique  extra  .         .        ,   15     o    o 

Divisional  Vols.  L»  II.,  and  III.,  each        .110 

**  Many  of  DotCs  Bible  ititutntjutH  ur  coBCcption»  of  the  most  dtrinf  and  julonblutis 
originality,  m  perfect  hannooy  with  the  Oriental  larrcsiea.  of  tb«  narrative" — /*m/  ArU 

**  Tliere  are  two  huitdred  ind  thirty  dcftifn*  m  aII  ;  atw]  ihciv  is  not  ooe  which  doet  oot 
cany  opoo  u,  besidci  the  imprcM  of  the  wtat's  Kcniaii,  a  pervading  evidence  of  hb  pMlcM, 
lovioc  dctcnniiialioa  to  put  forth  all  his  power,  and  lo  (uide  it  wUb  all  fab  care.**— ^<u^ 

'*  Odc  hi*  not  Cu  to  look  throoKh  th»e  nk»tnituMM  to  heoomc  MmAed  of  Goctave 
Pof<^  intimate  aoquaintance  with  the  human  ficure,  and  how  U  cui  he  nada 

in  ahondreii  ways." — Suuiditrd, 


MiltoTis   Paradise  Lost.      Illustrated 

with  full-page  Drawings  by  Gustavc  Dore.  With 
Notes  and  a  Life  of  Milton  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Vaughan,  D.D.  :— 

In  One  lar^'e  Folio  Volume,  bound  in  cloth  iTS     o    o 
Bound  in  best  polished  morocco,  gilt        .  zo    O    O 

**  If  the  reail<r  has  M«n  the  engravino,  he  doe»  not  want  them  described  ;  if  he  hu  not 
•ceo  Ihcm,  such  a  bncf  kketch  a*  this  will  convey  liuJc  idea  to  his  loiod.  But  oar  ranatks 
suy  he  |ffoducli«v  nf  one  aij«antigc — they  may  imltKc  tome  perKnu  to  |»xKare  Maur^ 
CaMcirt.  «p)eo«iM]  tribute  lo  oar  great  poet,  ud  cxamioe  tt  for  themaelvea.* — TiMU*, 

Dante  s     Inferno.  I  llustrated     by 

Gustave  Dore.  The  English  Translation  by  the  Rev. 
H.  F.  Gary,  M.A.    Crown  Folio,  bound  in  cloth.  50s. 

Bound  in  morocco  antique,  with  gilt  edges      £\  4s. 

Elegantly  bound  in  full  morocco  .         £G  Cs. 

Don  Quixote.     By  Cervantes.    With 

about  400  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dore  : — 

In  One  handsome  Quarto  Volume,  cloth  i,\    \o    o 
Do.,  bound  in  half  morocco  .250 

Do.,  bound  in  full  morocco  antique  .         .     3   10    o 


Casseit^  PetUr^  and  Gaipin's  Catatogue. 


Ataia.      By  Chateaubriand, 

tratcd  by  Gustavc  Dort.     Folio,  cloth 
Bound  in  morocco  gilt 


nius- 

£220 
440 


.T    .)...I..w. 


"Oiirtavc  Don.' ha«  founil  *(J»"M'i''' ■-■  ■"—  r..,-  »...   1;.. 
ditrkncu,  hn  Minlii;bt  gtailcs  and  \-- 
and  »lBn.  in  Ihc  illustntion  of  a  si  ipwi 

iu  tlcMzripuoni  of  the   numaiAcenc   -^■...^.., <_    '.•-.-    .'...,.... ^„   w.^^  1  iiiim 

roTcM  scenes  are  aiaoag  the  finnt  thingft  be  has  evct  drawa,  and  *  Aula '  u  ait  forest  scom^* 
— MonuMg  Star. 

The  History  of  Croquemitaine,  and  the 

Times  of  Cltarkmag^ie.  Illustrated  throughout  by 
Gustavc  Dor(i.  The  Text  freely  rendered  from  the 
French  by  ToM  HoOD.    4to.  cloth     .         .  ^i      i     o 

Casseirs  Illustrated  Family  Bible: — 

Complete  iu  One  Volume,  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  £\  w  6 
Ditto     Two  equal  Volumes,  ditto  *    15     O 

Ditto     One  Volume,  in  calf,  gilt  edges     .         .     2    lo    o 
Ditto     One  Volume,  in  morocco  antique  .300 

Ditto     Two  Volumes.  ditto  .         .400 

The  above  can  also  be  had  with  the  Scotch  Version  of  the  Psalais,  in  one 
volume,  cloth,  for  35s.  ;  in  calf,  gUt  edges,  55*.  ;  and  in  morocco,  with  gilt 
edges,  for  65s. 

CasselVs    Illustrated   Family    Bible^ 

Toned  Paper  Edition;— 

Half-morocco,  gilt  edges  ....  £2   ro     o 
Ditto,  best  polished  morocco  antique  3   lO     o 

Large  Paper  Editiofi  of  CasselVs  Illi^S" 

tratcd  Family  Bible :  —In  One  Volume,  cloth,  gilt  50s. 
Ditto  ditto,  in  calf  antique,  gilt  edj^es  .  .  .  60s. 
Ditto  ditto,  bound  in  morocco  antique,  gilt  edges   ,     70s. 

CasselVs  Bible  Dictiojiary.     Complete 

in  One  or  Two  Volumes,  strongly  bound  in  cloth  25s. 
In  One  Volume,  strongl)'^  bound  in  russia  .  .  40s. 
In  One  Volume,  strongly  bound  in  morocco  .         .     405. 

T/te  Legend  of  the  IVaiidering  yeiv. 

Twelve  Large  Designs  by  Gustavc  Dor*i.     Folio,  15.S. 


J 


Illustrated  and  other  Volumes. 


Fairy     Reahn.        A    Collection     of 

the  Favourite  Old  Tales.  Illustrated  by  Gustavo 
Dore,  and  Told  in  Verse  by  Tom  Hood.  Imperial 
4to £\     \     o 

The     A  dveiitures    of     Munchausen. 

Illustrated  by  Gustave  Dore.    4to,  cloth      ,  £x     i     o 

ToucJies     of    Nature,     by     Eminent 

Artists  and  Authors.  Including  Contributions  by 
George  Macdonald,  Isa  Craig,  Dr.  Guthrie,  Alexander 
Smith,  Jean  Ingelow,  &c.  kc.  Illustrated  by  Tenniel, 
Millais,  Watson,  Du  Mauricr.  Barnes,  Paul  Gray,  &c. 
&c  4to,  extra  cloth, gilt  edges,  bevelled  boards  £\   is. 

Millais  Illustraiio7is.    A  Collection  of 

Eighty  Drawings  on  Wood,  by  John  Everett 
MlLLlAS,  R.A.     4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges  £i    is. 

Casseirs  CJwral  Mtisic.     Edited,  with 

special  Copyright  Marks  of  Expression,  by  Henry 
Leslie  ;  containing,  amongst  others,  Original  Contri- 
butions by  Smart.  Macfarren,  Henry  Leslie,  Leigh 
W'ilson,  Hatton,  Silas,  &c.  Music  size,  bound  in  cloth, 
India-rubber  back 15s. 

TJte  Children s   Album.     Containing 

nearly  Two  Hundred  Beautiful  Engravings,  with  Short 
Stories  by  UxcLE  John.  Square  crown  8vo,  368 
pp.,  cloth  lettered 3s.  6d. 

•»•  This  is  a  delightful  book  fitr  young  people  —  a  real  Album  —  every 
opening  presenting  aii  attractive  picture,  the  story  of  which  is  simply  and 
interestingly  toid. 

Casseirs   Poptdar   Natural  History. 

Profusely  Illustrated  with  splendid  Engravings  and 
Tinted  Plates  :— 

Complete  in  Two  Volumes,  bound  in  cloth  30s. 

Ditto              Two  Volumes,  half-calf,  full  gilt  back    45s. 
Ditto              Two  Volumes,  half-morocco,  full  gilt     50s. 
Ditto,  with  Coloured   Illustrations,  Four  Volumes, 
bound  in  cloth 42s. 


Casseil^  Petter^  and  Galpir^s  Catalogut. 


Casseirs    Illustrated    Buiiyaiu — T  he 

Pilgrim's  Progress.    Illustrated  throughout: — 

Plain  cloth 7s.  6d- 

FuU  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges    .  .      los,  6d. 

Full  morocco  antique  21s. 

Casseirs    Illustrated    Btmyan. — The 

Holy  War.  Uniform  in  style  with  the  *•  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  at         .        .         .     7s.  6d.,  ids.  6d..  and  21& 

Cassells     Book     of   Sacred    Poe?ns, 

Illustrated.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Baynes, 
M.A.,  Editor  of  '*  Lyra  Anglicana,"  "  English  Lyrics/* 
&c.  &c.  :— 

Bound  in  plain  cloth  ....       js.  6d. 

Bound  in  full  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges  los.  6d. 

Casseirs     Magazine,         The     First 

Half-yearly  Volume,  containing,  among  many  other 
Complete  Talcs,  that  of  "Anne  Judge,  Spinster/'  by 
Mr.  F.  VV.  Robinson,  Author  of  "Grandmothers 
Money/'  &c  &c.  Ac  Bound  in  cloth,  and  Profusely 
Illustrated .5s. 

Foxes  Book  of  Martyrs.     Edited  by 

the  Rev.  VV.  Bra.mley-Moore,  M.A.  Illustrated 
with  full-page  Designs  by  the  best  Artists,  Imperial 
8vo,  cloth : — 

Bound  in  plain  cloth I2s. 

Bound  in  full  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges  .        .         .155. 

GoldsinitHs  Works,  Illtistrated. — The 

Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  Poems,  beautifully  printed 
on  Toned  Paper,  and  Illustrated  throughout: — 

In  One  handsome  Volume,  bound  in  cloth  7s.  6d 
Ditto,  full  gilt  cloth,  with  gilt  edges  .  .  los.  6d. 
Ditto,  full  morocco  antique         .         .         .  2ls. 

Cassells  Ilhistrated  Penny  Readings. 

Conducted  by  ToM  HoOD:— 


Bound  in  plain  cloth 
In  full  gilt  cloth 


7s.  6d. 
I  OS.  (>d.. 


lllustraUd  and  other  Volumes.  5 

CasscWs  Ilhistrated  Gtilliver. — Gul- 
liver's Travels.  By  Dean  Swift.  Profusely 
Illustrated  throughout  by  Morten.  With  an  In- 
troduction, Annotations,  and  a  LIFE  OF  SwiFT,  by 
J.  F.  Waller,  LL.D,  M.R.IA.:— 

Plain  cloth 7s.  6d. 

Full  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges    ....     los.  6d. 

Full  morocco  antique  ....  21s. 

CasselVs    Ilhistrated   Shakespeare. — 

Edited  by  CHARLES  and   MarV  Cowden  Clarke. 

Vol.1.  (Comedies),  bound  in  cloth    .  .12s. 

Vol.  II.  (Historical  Plays),  bound  in  doth  los.  6d. 

The  Separate  Plays,  each  .  .is. 

CasselFs      Illustrated      History      of 

England,   from   the   Earliest   Period   to   the    Present 
Time :  —  Complete    in     Eight    Volumes,    bound     in 

cloth 6s.  and  7s.  6d.  each. 

Ditto,    Four  Volumes,  strongly  bound  in  half-calf, 
with  full  gilt  backs  and  cloth  sides        .  £^    o    o 

The  Cloth  Vulames  can  be  had  separmle. 

The  Toned  Paper  Edition,  Volumes  I.  and  II., 
bound  in  cloth,  each gs. 

CasselTs  Ilhistrated  Robinson  Crusoe^ 

beautifully  Illustrated  throughout: — 

Plain  cloth 7s.  6d. 

Full  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges    ....  los.  6d. 

Morocco  antique 21s. 

Cassell's  Family  Prayer  Book, 

Bound  in  plain  cloth  .        .  .7s.  6d. 

Handsome  cloth,  with  gilt  edges  .  9s. 

Antique  morocco  2 is. 

T/te  Quiver.    A  Magazine  for  Sunday 

and  General  Reading.    Volumes  for  1866  and  1867: — 
Each   Volume,  handsomely  bound   in    clotli,    with 

plain  edges 7s.  6d. 

Each    Volume,  handsomely  bound   in    cloth,   with 
gilt  edges 8s.  6d. 


J 


Casseilj  PetUr^  and  GalpitCs  Catalogue, 


The  History  of  the  British  Ar?ny: 

its  Origin,  Equipment,  and  Progress.  By  Sir  Sibfjald 
David  Scott,  Bart..  F.S.A..  Member  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute.  Dedicated,  by  Special  Per- 
mission, to  the  Queen.  With  about  ICX5  Illustrations. 
Two  Volumes,  bound  in  cloth         .         .         .     £2  2s. 

The  North-West  Passage  by  La7id ; 

being  the  History  of  an  Expedition  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  through  British  Territory,  by  one  of 
the  Northern  Passes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains-  By 
Viscount  Milton,  M.P.,  F.R.G.S..  F.G.S.,  &c,  and  VV. 
B.  Chi: ADLE.  B.A.,  M.D.  Cantab..  F.R.G.S.  8vo,  cloth, 
with  Twenty-two  full-page  Illustrations  and  Two  Maps. 

Sixth  Edition 2!s 

Ditto  ditto.     Smaller  Edition,  complete^  with  Eight 
Illustrations,  crow-n  8vo,  cloth      .         .         ,       6s. 

English     Herahiry,       By    C  h  a  rlf^ 

BoUTELL.  M.A.,  Author  of  **  Heraldry,  Historical  and 
Popular;"  "The  Monumental  Brasses  of  England;** 
"A  Manual  of  British  Archxolog>^"  Sec  With  450 
finely  engraved  Illustrations.  In  One  Volume,  crown 
8v^o,  cloth       .......       7s.  (>^. 

yewels   Gaihc7%'d  from   Painter  and 

Poet  A  Selection  of  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads, 
Illustrated  in  the  highest  style  of  Art  by  F.  R.  Pickers- 
gill,  Cope.  Dyce,  Horsfall,  Duncan,  Selous.  Tennicl, 
&c.  &c.  Superbly  printed  on  fine  thick  toned  paper, 
bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  edges        .         .         -     7s.  6d. 

Beauties  of  Poetry  aitd  Gems  of  Ar\ 

Illustrated*  by  the  same  Artists.     Cloth  gilt   .     '^s^  Gft. 

Favourite   Poetfis    by    Gifted  Bards^ 

Illustrated  by  the  same  Artists.     Cloth  gilt    .     "js.  6d. 

Poems  and  Pictures,  comprising    the 

three  preceding  Works  bound  together  in  one  volume. 
Vcr)'  handsomely  bound  in  extra  gilt  cloth         .     21s. 


Illustrated  and  other  Volumes, 


The  Practical  Poultry   Keeper.      A 

Complete  and  Standard  Guide  to  the  Management  of 
Poultry,  whether  for  Domestic  Use,  the  Market,  or 
Exhibition.    By  L.  Wright: — 

With  plain  Illustrations,  bound  in  cloth    .         .     5s. 

With  coloured  ditto  ditto  .       6s.  6d. 

The  History  of  yulius   Caesar.      By 

His  Majesty  Napoleon  III.  Translated  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Emperor  himself: — 

Vols.  I.  and  IL,  8vo,  cloth,  each      .         ,        .12s. 

Printed  on  large   paper,  and   half  bound   in 
Roxburgh  style.     Vols.  I.  and  II.,  each       .     25s. 

(A  limited  number  only  printed  of  this  Edition.) 

Maps  to  the  Text 5s. 

Idyllic  Pictures.     Drawn  by  Pinwell, 

Houghton,  Paul  Gray,  Barnes,  &c.    Cloth  gilt,  ios.6d. 

The  Child's  Garland  of  Little  Poems; 

Rhymes  for  Little  People.  With  exquisite  Illustrative 
Borders  by  Giacomelli.     Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Bright  Thoughts  for  our  Little  Ones. 

Twenty-seven  Original  Drawings  by  Procter.  With 
Prose  and  Verse  by  Grandmamma.  Cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Fairbairns  Crests  of  the  Families  of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Two  Volumes,  royal  8vo, 
cloth £%  2s. 

Our    Exemplars^    Poor    and    Rich. 

Edited  by  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  Esq., 
Recorder  of  Birmingham.  With  a  Preface  by  Lord 
Brougham.     Second  Edition,  bound  in  cloth  5s. 

The  Autographic  Min^or :  Fac-slmile 

Autographic  Letters,  Verses,  Sketches,  &c,  of  Illus- 
trious and  Distinguished  Men  and  Women  of  Past 
and  Present  Times,  accompanied  with  Biographical 
Notices,  Explanations.  Translations,  &c.  In  Four 
Volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  and  sold  separately, 
each 2  Is 

**  One  of  the  most  interesting  collections  of  the  time.'" — Public  Opinion. 


Cassell,  PHter,  and  Galpik's  Cataioj^ut. 


CasseWs  Biblical  Educator.     Crowa 

4to,  cloth       .......      los.  6d 

Great  Sermons  of  Great  Preachers^ 

Ancient  and  Modern,  with  an  Historical  Skctdiof 
Greek  and  Latin  Pulpit.  Third  Edition.   8vo,  clothe 

CasseWs  Educator  for   the     Yoiin 

Complete  in  One  Volume,  crown  quarto,  cloth,  /s.  < 

The    Habits    of    Good   Society :     A 

Hand-book  of  Etiquette  for    Ladies  and  Gentlcmeil 
With   Thoughts,    Hints,    and    Anecdotes  concemi 
Social  Observances,  Nice  Points  of  Taste  and  G 
Manners,  and  the  Art  of  making  Onc's-self  A 
able.     Cloth  3s, 

TJie  Lovers  Dictiona7y.     A  Poetica| 

Treasury  of  Lovers'  Thoughts.  Fancies.  Addresse 
and  Dilemmas.  Indexed  with  nearly  Ten  Thousani 
References.     Crown  8vo,  cloth      .         .         .       'js 

Guide  to   E^nployment  in    the    Civi{ 

Service :  being  a  complete  Guide  to  the  Examinatio 
for  the  Appointments  to  the  various  Departments  in  t 
Civil  Service,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time,  2s, 

Cassell  V     Conwiercial    French     a 

English  Correspondeme^  with  a  Glossary  of  Ordina 
Commercial  Terms,  Formula;,  &c.  i8mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d„j 


CasselVs  French  and  English  Corre^ 

spondcnce  for  Young  Ladies.     18 mo,  cloth  3^^ 

CasselTs  French  and  English  Corre\ 

spondauefor  Boys,     i8mo,  cloth    .         .         .3s.  ^ 

CasseWs  Gtdde  to  Paris :  What  to  Sei 


•3 


and  How  to  Sec  It. 
In  paper  covers 


Illustrated  : — 
2s. 


Cloth  .     2s.  6dj 


CasseWs     Topographical     Guide     ta 

Nor^nandy.     Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  cloth    .     7s.  6<i 

I 
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